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HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  GER1£AN  EMPIRE  UNDER  THE  SALTAN  (GHIBELLINE)  EMPERORS.— CONRAD  H.— 
BURGUNDY.— DUKE  ERNEST  OP  SWABIA.— THE  FIEFS  OF  THE  LOWER  NOBLES 
MADE  HEREDITARY.— OPPOSITION  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO  CON- 
RAD'S POLICY.— CONRAD*S  CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  POLES,  HUNGARIANS,  AND 
ITALIANS.— THE  FEUDAL  CONSTITUTION.— THE  GERMAN  KINGDOM  AND  THE 
COUNTER^STRUGGLES  OP  THE  PAPACY.— KING  HENRY  m.— HILDEBRAND. 


|}HE  Empress  Cunigunde  had  in  her  hands  the  crown  and 

the  other  insignia  of  empire;  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the 

empire  with  the  aid  of  her  brothers,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria 

and  Bishop  Theodorich  of  Metz,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 

princes  who  had  been  privy  councillors  of  the  late  emperor, 

the  bishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Treves,  Bamberg,  Paderbom, 

Utrecht,  and  Augsburg.     The  younger  brother  of  Henry  H., 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  was  still  alive;  but  even  if 

Bruno  had  not  been  in  orders,  there  was  no  hereditary  right 

of  succession  to  the  crown.    From  the  character  of  Cunigunde  and  her 

brothers,  it  is  probable  that  they  at  first  intended  to  divert  the  crown 

to  one  of  their  own  house.     Negotiations,  by  letter  and  viva  vocSy  went 

on  for  weeks ;  and  although  nothing  definite  is  known,  they  seem  to 

have  shown  that  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  brother-in-law  of  the  late 

emperor,  had  no  prospect  of  the  highest  dignity  of  the  empire. 

The  great  majority  of  the  German  princes,  all  the  nobles  and  free- 
men, had  had  their  eyes  so  opened  by  their  bitter  experiences  under 
the  Saxon  kings  and  emperors,  that  they  were  all  of  one  mind — ^that 
only  the  most  worthy  to  rule  should  be  raised  to  be  head  of  the 
German  empire.  They  saw  clearly  to  what  the  empire  would  come 
if  they  chose  kings  who  were  good  for  nothing ;  and  the  fact  that 
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under  circumstances  which  at  other  times  had  caused  struggles  for  the  crown^  an 
unprecedented  unanimity  now  existed^  was  due  not  to  the  German  nation  itself,  but 
to  the  straits  in  which  the  Saxon  kings  had  left  it;  in  face  of  the  non-Gterman  empires  I 

and  states  which  had  arisen  outside  its  pale. 

The  Saxons  had  left  three  foes  in  strong  positions :  Boleslaw  the  Great  with  his 
Polish  empire ;  his  sister's  son  Canute  (Knut),  called  in  his  own  age  ^^  the  Mighty,'' 
in  after  days  ^^  the  Great/'  who  ruled  over  Denmark  and  England.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century  the  Northmen  had  made  conquests  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  Canute  had  assured  the  union  of  Denmark  and  England  and  the  harmony 
of  the  two  nations  by  establishing  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Danes.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Christian  ruler  of  Denmark  and  England  from  attempt- 
ing to  bring  under  his  power  the  Wendish  territories  on  the  Baltic  which  had  entered 
the  German  empire,  and  to  expel  German  dominion  from  the  Baltic  coasts.  Even  the 
new  struggling  kingdom  of  the  Magyars  was  rather  threatening  than  friendly  to  Ger-  . 
many,  in  spite  of  King  Stephen's  Christianity  and  his  relationship  to  German  princes. 
A  new  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  provoked  by  a  contest  for  the  crown,  would 
necessarily  have  been  a  spur  and  a  signal  for  these  three  powers  to  hurl  themselves  on 
the  German  frontiers,  and  tear  away  from  the  empire  as  much  as  possible. 

The  consideration  of  these  foreign  relations  determined  the  Germans  to  choose 
only  the  best,  and  to  take  care  that  the  election  produced  no  discord. 

In  the  eighth  week  after  the  death  of  Henry  11.,  in  the  autumn  of  1024,  the  dukes, 
margraves,  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  many  vassals 
and  freemen,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  order,  once  more,  to  hold  a  royal 
election  in  ancient  fashion  on  Franconian  soil.  All  the  German  races  were  repre- 
sented at  Oppenheim  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  on  the  heights 
of  Lorzweiler,  between  Nierstein  and  Mainz,  the  royal  throne  (Konigsstuhl)  was 
adorned  for  the  ceremony.  Over  against  Oppenheim,  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  edge 
of  the  wide  plain  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Odenwald,  lay  the  village  of 
Kambe,  long  ago  overwhelmed  by  the  Rhine  waters.  Here,  on  this  wide  expanse 
between  Worms  and  Mainz,  the  German  races  encamped  under  the  open  sky  for  the 
national  election  of  their  king.  This  was  not  an  election  like  the  elections  of  the 
Ottos,  a  mere  election  by  princes ;  it  was  an  election  by  the  German  nation  repre- 
sented by  all  estates.  It  seemed  as  if  the  general  feeling  of  the  needs  of  their  father- 
land had  awakened  the  national  spirit — as  if  great  and  small,  high  and  low,  had  had 
but  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of  the  great  responsibility  of  this  election,  if  it  took  place 
without  the  presence  of  the  people ;  a  feeling  that  the  people  must  again  enter  upon 
its  old  rights  of  election,  and  use  them. 

Want  of  appreciation  of  this  old  grand  right  of  election  and  its  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  selfish  spirit  which  had  lost  all  feeling  of  the  great  whole,  and  preferred  to 
stay  at  home  rather  than  incur  expense  by  going  to  an  election,  had  been  the  causes 
why  the  elections  of  the  German  king  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  instead 
of  the  people,  and  that  finally  the  clerical  votes  were  predominating. 
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The  Oennan  people  had  not  been  thrust  out^  as  the  common  histories  say^  from  its 
right  by  the  princes ;  but  it  had  neglected  them,  from  selfishness  and  reluctance  to 
bear  expense.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  nobles,  almost  all  the  freemen, 
remained  at  home,  leaving  their  electoral  rights  to  rust ;  so  that  the  election  devolved 
on  the  princes.  It  is  a  thorough  misrepresentation  to  say  that  the  right  of  election 
had  been  limited  to  the  tribal  dukes  and  the  higher  aristocracy ;  all  free  Germans  had 
always  this  right.  The  lower  classes  of  the  nation  had,  by  their  own  fault,  become 
of  little  or  no  weight  in  politics ;  other  rights  of  freemen,  as  well  as  this  right  of 
electing  their  king,  had  been  surrendered  and  left  derelict  by  them. 

Even  when  the  tribal  dukes  and  the  other  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  elected  the 
king,  yet  each  of  them  was  regarded  as  the  representative  and  speaker  of  the  freemen 
who  belonged  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  belonged.  He  was  only  the  leader  of  the 
other  freemen  who  accompanied  him,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  their  cantons,  to  the 
place  of  election ;  surrounded  by  them,  advised  by  them,  supported  by  their  voices, 
the  noble  was  only  the  personal  expression  of  the  will  of  those  in  whose  name  he 
spoke  in  the  council  of  princes.  No  doubt  the  number  of  the  freemen  had  been  much 
diminished ;  many  still  free  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  journey  to  the  place 
of  election ;  but  that  there  still  was  a  very  large  number  of  freemen  on  German  soil 
is  clear  from  the  gathering  at  Cambe  at  this  royal  election. 

On  the  right  bank  the  Saxons  pitched  their  tents  in  company  of  their  Slavonic 
neighbors  who  had  come  over  into  the  empire,  and  were  therefore  competent  to  be 
electors ;  near  them  lay  the  East  Franconians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Swabians.  On 
the  left  bank  were  the  Franconians  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  men  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lorraine.  AU  were  there,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  in  the  full  armor  of  free- 
men. Great  was  the  array  of  princes;  there  was  the  proud  Duke  Bemhard  of 
Saxony;  there  were  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  young  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia, 
Duke  Frederick  of  Upper  Lorraine,  Duke  Godfrey  (Gottfried,  Gozelo,  Gotz)  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  Duke  Adalbert  of  Carinthia,  who  ruled  in  the  eastern  Alpine  lands  from 
the  Sommering  to  the  Adriatic ;  there  was  the  old  Palgrave  Ezzo  of  the  Rhine ;  thhre 
was  a  long  series  of  Margraves,  with  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Treves, 
the  bishops  of  the  empire  in  long  line,  the  abbots  with  ring  and  staff.  All  these  great 
feudatories  appeared  with  numerous  followers.  But  the  number  of  the  freemen  was 
also  great,  of  freemen  who  had  fiefs  from  the  princes  and  the  empire,  and  of  freemen 
who  lived  on  their  own  properties,  who  had  never  descended  to  serve  another,  but 
were  themselves  the  rulers  of  vassals,  like  the  Franconian  count  Conrad,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Count  Conrad  the  Red. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  dukes  and  temporal  lords,  the  greater  the  gathering 
of  freemen,  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  became  the  candidates  for  election.  After 
lengthy  previous  deliberations,  two  remained  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  electors  were 
fixed.  They  were  both  Franconians,  but  neither  came  from  a  family  of  princes  of  the 
empire ;  both  were  of  old  nobility  descended  in  the  female  line  from  King  Conrad  I., 
related  to  the  royal  Saxon  house,  allied  vritb  the  most  powerful  ^randees^  and  of 
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nearly  the  same  age;  both  had  long  been  in  high  esteem^  and  both  were  named 
Conrad. 

They  were  the  sons  of  two  brothers :  the  older  a  son  of  the  Franconian  count 
Henry,  the  younger  of  the  duke  Conrad  of  Carinthia,  who  died  in  1011.  Their 
fathers  were  sons  of  Duke  Otto  of  Carinthia,  grandson  of  the  glorious  Duke  Conrad 
of  Lorraine,  the  Red  Duke,  who  had  gained  the  victory  and  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
the  Lechfield.  The  younger  is  generally  styled  in  history  "  duke,"  but  he  was  neither 
duke  in  Franconia  nor  duke  in  Carinthia ;  he  never  possessed  the  former  dukedom, 
and  Carinthia,  his  father's  dukedom,  had  been  given  by  Henry  II.  to  Adalbert  of 
Eppenstein.  But  he  inherited  rich  dominions  everywhere.  The  older  was  that 
Count  Conrad  whom  Gisela,  the  young  widow  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia,  had  mar- 
ried. In  addition  to  kinship,  personal  friendship  and  brotherhood  in  arms  united 
them.  When  the  younger  Conrad  took  the  field  against  Adalbert  for  the  dukedom 
of  Carinthia,  the  older  Conrad  embraced  the  cause  of  the  younger,  and  although  Adal-  [ 

bert  had  married  Gisela's  sister,  attacked  him  with  arms. 

For  the  younger  Conrad  were  the  two  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Frederick  and  Godfrey, 
many  bishops  of  the  Netherlands,  and  PUigrin,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  When  the 
elder  Conrad  perceived  that  the  votes  of  the  princes  hesitated  only  between  himself 
and  his  cousin,  he  held  a  conference  with  the  latter  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any 
discord  which  might  arise  from  the  election.  They  agreed  that  if  the  honor  of  the 
royal  power  should,  as  seemed  probable,  fall  on  one  of  them,  the  other  would  not 
stand  in  his  way.  "  If  the  votes,"  said  Conrad  the  elder,  "  fall  on  thee,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  in  the  other  case,  I  expect  the  same  from  thee." 
Filled  with  emotion,  the  younger  Conrad  gave  him  his  hand  and  the  fraternal  kiss  in 
sight  of  the  assembled  electors.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Lorrainers  and  conferred 
with  them.  The  fear  lest  the  election  of  one  or  other  of  the  Conrads  might  give  rise 
to  a  civil  war,  had  made  many  electors  hesitate ;  but  the  fear  vanished  when  they 
beheld  the  friendly  relations  between  them.  The  election  began ;  the  people  stood 
aroimd  in  expectation. 

At  the  election  of  King  Otto  I.,  the  clergy  had  taken  no  part ;  now  they  had  the 
chief  voice.  So  far  had  the  favor  of  the  Saxon  kings  advanced  them.  The  clergy 
had  not  only  become  princes  with  temporal  power ;  they  far  surpassed  in  influence 
the  temporal  dukes.  The  Archbishop  Aribo  of  Mainz,  as  archchancellor  of  the 
empire,  gave  the  first  vote.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  gave  his  vote  for  the  older 
Conrad ;  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  except 
those  from  the  Netherlands.  The  younger  Conrad  was  surprised  at  this  turn  of 
affairs.  According  to  previous  agreement,  whichever  of  the  two  candidates  was  not 
nanied  by  the  clergy  had  the  first  vote  among  the  lay  electors.  He  voted  for  the 
elder  Conrad.  With  three  exceptions,  all  the  lay  grandees  voted  as  he  had  done. 
Duke  Frederick  of  Upper  Lorraine,  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lower  Lorraine,  Count  Rainer 
of  Hainault,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  bishops  of  Verdun,  Utrecht,  and  Liege^ 
and  others  from  these  districts,  voted  for  the  younger  Conrad. 
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So  the  election  ended.  Count  Conrsil,  the  Saliaa  Fraak,  became  king  of  the 
Gennaiis,  the  second  of  that  name.  The  people  did  not  delay  to  signify,  in  ancient 
fashion,  their  assent  by  loud  applause.  The  elected  king,  Conrad  II.,  took  the 
younger  Conrad  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  be  seated  near  him.  But  the  above- 
named  lords,  lay  and  clerical,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  with  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction. As  a  contrast,  Ounigunde,  the  empress-dowager,  stepped  forward  and 
delivered  to  the  elected  king  the  crown  and  sword  of  empire,  the  holy  lance,  and  the 
other  regalia. 

This  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  1034. 


When  the  unanimity  of  the  princes  and  the  approbation  of  the  people  were  patent 
to  all,  most  of  the  dissatisfied  nobles  came  to  their  senses  and  recognized  the  election. 
The  exceptions  were  the  two  dukes  of  Lorraine.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  show 
perfect  reconciliation,  begged  for  the  royal  permission  to  consecrate  Gisela,  Conrad's 
wife,  in  his  church  of  Cologne. 

Great  was  the  feast  kept  on  the  day  of  this  election  by  those  who  had  gathered 
from  all  the  German  races  to  exercise  on  Franconian  soil  on  the  Rhine  their  old  right 
of  electing  their  king.  All  who  were  present  at  the  election  accompanied  the  king 
to  Mainz,  where  he  was  to  be  crowned  and  anointed.  For  it  was  the  wish  of  all  the 
electors  that  in  the  then  condition  of  the  empire  the  coronation  should  take  place 
without  delay. 

With  shouts  of  jubilation  the  electors  quitted  the  plain,  and  far  and  wide  their 
songs  echoed  as,  marching  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  they  escorted  their  new  king 
to  Mainz.  When  he  was  on  his  road  to  the  cathedral  of  Mainz  to  receive  the  blessing 
of  the  Church,  throe  men  of  low  eBtat«  approached  him  with  their  complaints.     He 
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listened  kindly.  Some  princes  remiDded  liim  that  he  was  delaying  the  ceremony. 
The  king  replied,  "  If  it  is  my  office  to  rule,  and  if  a  man  of  resolution  ought  never 
to  put  off  the  doing  right,  it  ia  better  that  I  myself  do  my  duty  than  have  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  If,  aa  you  say,  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  to  the  ceremony,  I  must  the 
more  carefully  establish  my  steps  on  God's  work,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that  I  am 
approaching  an  arduous  duty." 

At  the  coronation,  Archbishop  Aribo  admonished  him  of  his  du^,  to  seek  peace 
and  justice,  to  protect  the  Church,  to  succor  widows  and  orphans.     He  concluded, 


"  And  now,  my  lord  king,  the  holy  Church  with  me  begs  for  grace  for  all  who  have 
offended  thee.  Here  is  a  noble  man  wlio  has  been  thy  enemy.  Forgive  him  and  all 
others  for  the  love  of  God,  who  to-day  hath  put  thee  in  His  place  on  earth,  as  thou 
wishest  that  He  may  one  day  forgive  thee." 

The  king  was  surprised  and  moved  to  tears.  But  no  word,  no  gesture,  revealed 
what  was  passing  in  his  heart.  Then  all  present,  prelates,  dukea,  the  whole  people, 
united  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  archbishop.  And  the  king,  wlio  had  meanwhile 
overcome  his  deep  emotion,  spake  out  loudly  and  solemnly,  he  would  and  did  forgive 
and  forget  all  his  enemies.  Such  joy  pervaded  the  whole  gathering  that  many  wept. 
The  king's  countenance  was  bright  when  he  returned  to  his  palace,  where  all,  from 
duke  and  archbishop  down  to  common  freemen,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  clasp- 
ing his  hand. 

He  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  first  diet,  in  which  be  administered  justice  and 
began  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  empire.      The  whole  nation  felt  that  a  strong 
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mau  was  king  of  the  Gtermans— 4i  man  determined  to  put  the  realm  in  order,  to  keep 
free  from  all  embarrassing  influences  the  royal  power  confided  to  him  by  the  assem- 
bled nation,  to  assure  the  unity  of  the  empire  against  foes  within  and  without,  and 
especially  to  protect  the  lower  classes  from  the  tyranny  of  the  lay  and  clerical  lords. 

The  king,  when  a  mere  count,  had,  more  clearly  than  any  one  else,  recognized  the 
true  character  of  the  romantic  policy  which  had  distinguished  the  house  of  the  Ottos. 
He  saw  that  a  policy  which  relied  for  its  support  on  the  aristocracy  alone,  and 
neglected  or  abandoned  the  people,  was  hurtful  to  the  crown  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 

It  was  not  love  of  the  people  which  led  Conrad,  a  simple  prosaic  character,  to  pass 
over  the  policy  of  the  Ottos  and  return  to  that  of  Henry  I.,  but  cool,  conscious  cal- 
culation. At  the  time  when  he  seized  the  helm  of  state,  it  was  clear  that  the  lay  and 
clerical  nobility  were  in  a  fair  way  to  crush  the  last  remains  of  popular  freedom,  and 
to  overtop  the  crown.  Conrad,  who  had  been  elected  head  of  the  empire  in  the  place 
of  the  romantic  Ottos,  as  a  man  for  foreign  aflairs,  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
electors,  also  the  man  for  internal  afiairs.  This  king,  who  had  nothing  but  prose  in 
bis  composition,  saw  correctly  that  the  head  of  the  empire  could  retain  power  only  by 
relying  on  the  lower  classes,  on  the  people,  and  by  not  merely  protecting  but  extend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  lower  nobility  and  the  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Conrad  gained  to  his  side  all  the  lesser  vassals  of 
Germany  by  granting  to  the  lower  nobility  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in.  their 
fiefs — ^the  same  right- which  the  higher  nobility,  the  dukes,  margraves,  and  great  vas- 
sals, had  extorted  for  themselves  from  King  Henry  II.  On  German  as  on  Italian  soil 
there  had  long  existed  a  struggle  between  the  lower  and  higher  nobility.  The  high 
aristocracy,  after  it  had  risen  to  such  power  by  the  weakness  of  the  late  monarchs, 
had  labored  to  reduce  the  lower  nobles  to  the  condition  of  dependence  into  which 
they  had  already  reduced  the  majority  of  the  freemen.  It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
high  aristocracy  to  abolish  the  still  existing  freemen.  To  obtain  support  and  a  broad 
foundation  for  his  kingly  power  against  the  high  nobility.  King  Conrad  II.  declared 
that  henceforward  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire  that  all  small  fiefs  were  to 
be  hereditary  among  the  lower  nobility,  just  as  the  great  fiefs  of  the  empire  were 
among  the  higher  nobility.  By  this  all  the  smaller  vassals  were  assured  of  the 
hereditary  possession  of  their  fiefs,  both  those  who  held  small  fiefs  from  the  crown 
and  those  who  held  fiefs  as  under-vassals  from  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire. 

Hitherto  the  under-vassal  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  his  feudal 
lord.  The  feudal  lord  retained  the  power  of  revoking  at  any  time  any  feudal  grant  he 
had  made.  It  had  indeed  been  customary  for  a  long  time  to  allow  the  loyal  vassal  to 
enjoy  his  fief  for  life ;  but  the  lord  could  at  any  moment  deviate  from  this  custom.  It 
had  gradually  become  a  custom  that  the  son  of  a  feudal  inferior  inherited  the  fief  with 
the  assent  of  the  feudal  lord.  But  the  feudal  lord  still  retained  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  his  vassal  should  lose  his  fief  on  account  of  this  or  that  action ;  and  thus  up 
to  this  time  the  smaller  vassals  were  abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  the  higher  feudal 
nobility. 
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This  condition  of  dependence  King  Conrad  11.  entirely  abolished;  he  not  only 
extended  the  right  of  inheritance  in  fiefs  to  all  the  small  vassals^  but  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  them  a  legal  protection  and  assurance  by  his  second  fundamental  law, 
decreeing  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  vassal  had  forfeited  his  fief  by  any  action 
was  to  be  pronounced,  not  by  the  feudal  lord,  but  by  a  court  of  the  vassal's  peers. 

To  confirm  still  further  the  legal  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  lower  nobility, 
Conrad  II.  added  another  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  that  every  vassal  had  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  his  peers  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  to  the 
Falgraves  (counts  palatine)  of  the  emperor  and  king.  If  a  vassal  deemed  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  the  Schoppen^  that  is,  of  his  peers,  he  could 
always  bring  to  the  higher  courts  the  whole  matter,  and  consequently  the  question 
whether  the  feudal  tenant  of  a  lay  or  ecclesiastical  prince,  of  a  count  or  other  lord, 
had  forfeited  his  fief,  and  his  son  his  right  of  inheritance.  The  high  aristocracy  had 
hitherto  often  enough  acted  in  such  questions  with  personal  passion,  with  arbitrari- 
ness and  caprice,  even  with  cruelty  and  harshness,  or  blindly  in  consequence  of  some 
mtrigue,  rather  than  with  justice  and  kindness ;  and  therefore  great  gratitude  was  now 
felt  that  Conrad  had  withdrawn  the  lesser  vassals,  even  the  smallest  of  them,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  from  tliis  terrible  condition  of  dependence,  and  placed  them 
in  a  strong  position  towards  their  feudal  lords ;  and  thus  the  lesser  vassals  became 
more  attached,  more  loyally  devoted  to  the  king. 

Germany  was  filled  with  such  small  vassals ;  and  therefore  the  increase  of  power 
gained  by  Conrad  II.  through  them  was  so  much  the  greater.  The  high  aristocracy 
soon  learned  by  experience  how  much  weaker  they  had  become  as  compared  to  the 
crown. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  difierence  between  Germany  and  Italy,  that  Conrad  11., 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian  feudal  aristocracy,  published  in  a  written  documentary  form 
the  fundamental  laws  which  in  Germany  he  simply  proclaimed.  In  the  Romanic 
countries  writing  was  common;  in  Germany,  rare.  The  dukes  and  the  clerical 
princes  could  not  deny  that  the  king  had  acted  with  justice  if  he  extended  to  aU 
feudal  tenants  the  hereditability  of  fiefs  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  if  he, 
in  his  quality  as  protector  of  the  empire,  took  under  his  protection  even  the  smallest 
vassal.  This  law,  although  unwritten,  merely  recognized  and  proclaimed,  actually  gave 
the  small  vassals  in  Germany  more  complete  assurance  than  the  written  law  of  Italy. 

How  deep  it  went  the  king's  stepson,  Duke  Ernest  U.  of  Swabia,  was  the  first  to 
experience. 

All  the  grandees  of  the  German  empire  did  not  accept  without  more  ado  the  just 
innovations  of  the  king,  tending  as  they  did  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  following  Easter  of  the  year  1025,  the  king  and  his  cousin,  the  younger 
Conrad,  who  was  richly  endowed  both  with  private  property  and  fiefs  of  the  empire, 
came  to  strife  at  Augsburg.  The  discord  did  not  arise  from  any  non-fulfilment  of 
engagements  made  between  them  before  the  election  of  Conrad  11.,  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  engagements  in  the  annals  of  the  time.     The  stepfather  of  the  younger 
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Conrad  was  Duke  Frederick  of  Upper  Lorraine.  He  and  the  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lower 
Lorraine  and  the  younger  Conrad  were  aristocrats  to  the  backbone ;  they  could  not 
but  be  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  stepson  of  the  king,  Duke 
Ernest  H.  of  Swabia,  a  man  of  equally  strong  aristocratic  spirit,  but  of  noble  heart, 
came  in  their  way ;  and  in  the  interest  of  their  class  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
youth  of  Ernest  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  king. 

King  Rudolf  of  Burgundy,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor  Henry  H.,  had,  by  a  covenant 
made  in  1006,  assumed  the  succession  in  the  united  Burgundian  realms  to  the  ^^  Ger- 
man king,"  and  surrendered  as  a  material  guarantee  the  frontier  city  of  Basel  (B&le). 
As  Henry  H.  predeceased  King  Rudolf,  the  latter  declared  void  the  covenant  respect- 
ing the  succession ;  he  had  made,  he  argued,  the  agreement  with  the  son  of  his  oldest 
sister,  not  with  the  king  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  Rudolf  reoccupied  the  city 
of  BaseL  King  Conrad  held  the  opinion  that  the  covenant  had  assured  the  succession 
in  Burgundy  to  the  German  empire ;  moreover,  as  the  husband  of  Gisela,  who  was  a 
niece  of  King  Rudolf,  he  had  himself  a  claim  to  what  Rudolf  left.  He  therefore 
retook  Basel  from  the  Burgundians,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
empire  and  himself  over  Burgundy. 

The  same  reason — Gisela's  relationship  with  Rudolf — led  Duke  Ernest  U.  of 
Swabia  into  the  belief  that  he,  too,  had  a  claim  to  the  succession  in  Burgundy,  and 
he  became  angry  with  his  stepfather,  Conrad  U.,  who  wished  to  appropriate  Bur- 
gundy for  himself  and  the  empire.  In  this  view  Ernest  was  confirmed  by  the  younger 
Conrad  and  the  dukes  of  the  two  Lorraines.  They  conspired  against  Conrad.  These 
conspirators  secretly  drew  other  German  aristocrats  into  their  plot,  and  even  induced 
the  French  king  Robert  to  join  them.  King  Robert,  in  December,  1025,  was  with 
his  army  on  the  frontier  ready  to  invade  the  empire  as  soon  as  the  German  conspir- 
ators should  break  out  within  it. 

Conrad  quickly  gathered  an  army  in  Franconia  and  Swabia,  hurried  to  Lorraine, 
and  gained  to  his  side  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lower  Lorraine  by  promising  to  bestow  on 
him  the  dukedom  of  Upper  Lorraine  after  the  death  of  Duke  Frederick.  He  then 
attacked  Duke  Frederick.  When  the  French  king  saw  the  league  thus  broken,  he 
refrained  from  his  inroad  into  the  empire.  Duke  Ernest  II.,  thus  left  isolated,  obtained 
pardon  by  means  of  his  mother  Gisela,  who  mediated  between  her  son  and  her  hus- 
band. The  pardon  was  granted  at  the  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  February,  1026,  at 
which  Conrad  obtained  from  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  under-vassals  and  free- 
men, who  were  there  in  large  numbers,  the  election  of  his  and  Gisela's  eight-year-old 
son  Henry  as  his  successor  on  the  German  throne. 

Scarcely  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  Germans  had  elected  Conrad  in 
the  conviction  that  a  man  was  necessary  for  the  throne,  and  now  for  a  second  time 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  electing  a  child.  This  election  was  important 
to  the  king  because  he  wished  to  assure  the  succession  to  this  son  of  Gisela,  and 
because  he  saw  in  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  regal  dignity  a  chief  means  of 
establishing  the  power  of  the  throne  against  the  attempts  of  the  high  aristocracy. 
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Conrad  believed  that  GermaDy  was  pacified;  he  was  now  called  to  Italy.  A 
portion  of  the  Italian  nobles^  with  Aribert  U.  of  Milan  at  their  head,  had  done  homage 
to  him^  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Italy  to  receive  the  crown  of  Lombardy  and  the 
imperial  crown. 

The  greater  part  of  the  high  nobility  of  Upper  Italy  had,  immediately  after  King 
Henry's  death,  offered  the  Lombardic  crown  to  King  Robert  of  France ;  they  pre- 
ferred a  Frenchman  to  a  German  for  their  over-lord.  Robert,  who  could  scarcely  rule 
his  own  French  nobility,  suited  them,  who  wished  for  a  merely  titular  sovereign, 
far  better  than  a  '^German  barbarian,"  particularly  such  a  one  as  Conrad  with  his 
upright  character,  full  of  force  and  wilL  The  French  king  was  wise  enough  to  decline 
the  Lombardic  crown  when  offered  by  such  hands.  But  even  now,  even  when  a 
strong  German  party  had,  from  selfish  interests,  been  formed  in  Upper  Italy,  the 
majority  of  the  Lombard  grandees  would  not  hear  anything  about  Conrad.  The 
energy  which  he  had  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  Germany  was 
a  thing  the  Italian  vassals  of  the  empire  did  not  wish  for. 

The  man  who  had  shown  in  Germany  that  he  well  knew  how  to  pursue  his  object, 
and  how  to  choose  the  means  which  conduced  thereto,  this  warrior  and  statesman, 
was  soon  displeasing  to  many  of  the  high  German  aristocracy,  and  must  have  been 
much  more  so  to  the  Italian  aristocracy,  especially  as  a  certain  hardness  and  prosaic 
turn  of  mind  characterized  him.  This  sober-minded  man,  rich  in  sound  common 
sense,  but  without  higher  cultivation,  could  not  be  the  man  for  Italians.  In  conse- 
quence, the  majority  of  the  Lombardic  lords,  after  the  refusal  of  the  crown  by  King 
Robert,  offered  it  to  another  Romanic  prince — Duke  William  of  Aquitaine.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  accept  it  for  his  son.  It  was  high  time  for  Conrad  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
to  secure  Lombardy  at  least  for  the  German  empire. 

We  must  distinguish  between  Lombardy  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  It  was  a  universal 
German  feeling  that  the  remains  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  Lombardy,  belonged  from 
the  first  to  the  German  empire.  However  opposed  the  Germans  were  to  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  and  expeditions  to  Italy,  yet  the  majority  of  the  nation  would  not  see  Lom- 
bardy, that  ancient  portion  of  the  German  empire,  detached  from  it. 

When  Duke  William  saw  that  the  German  king  was  marching  with  a  great  army 
to  Italy,  and  was  convinced  that  his  son,  if  made  king  of  Italy,  could  only  serve  as  a 
tool  for  the  ends  of  the  high  vassals,  he,  too,  declined  the  Lombardic  crown. 

Archbishop  Aribert  of  Milan  and  his  party  placed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
king.  But  the  German  army  was  not  received  so  willingly  nor  with  such  a  welcome 
by  the  Italians  in  general.  The  old  Italian  hate  of  the  Germans,  after  Conrad  had 
been  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Aribert  in  March,  broke  out  in  Ravenna  in  the  month 
of  May.  The  king  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with  only  a  portion  of  his  army  within 
the  city  walls ;  the  bulk  of  his  forces  lay  without  the  gates.  The  party  hostile  to  the 
Germans  formed  a  plot  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  and  murder  the  king 
and  those  who  were  with  him  in  the  town.  On  an  evening  in  May  they  seized  all 
the  gates  of  Ravenna,  and  allowed  no  German  to  enter ;  then  those  who  suppliecl 
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quarters  to  the  Germans  attacked  those  quartered  upon  them  in  their  sleep.  Germans 
who  succeeded  in  escaping  into  the  streets  were  cut  down  by  the  mob.  From  the 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  from  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  the  city,  stones,  beams, 
articles  of  furniture  were  hurled  upon  the  Germans.  Finally  the  king  succeeded  in 
collecting  the  Germans,  and  getting  the  mastery  over  the  traitorous  crowds.  He  then 
executed  severe  bloody  justice  on  the  traitors.  He  succeeded  only  slowly  in  breaking 
down  the  opposition  of  the  cities  hostile  to  the  Germans,  and  the  siege  of  Pavia 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  German  army  as  the  hot  season  produced  sickness  among 
them.  Pavia  was  not  taken  till  March,  1027,  when  King  Conrad  was  so  completely 
master  of  Lombardy  that  he  could  go  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  crowned 
and  anointed  on  Easter-day  by  Pope  John  XIX. 

About  this  period  a  strong  ecclesiastical  sentiment  had  taken  hold  of  not  merely 
the  Romanic  nations,  but  all  the  German  races  extending  into  the  far  north,  to  Den- 
mark and  to  England.  Hence,  King  Conrad  met  in  Rome  not  only  his  kinsman 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  many  Burgundian  nobles  who  had  come  to  keep  Easter  in 
Rome,  but  also  King  Canute  (Knut)  of  Denmark  and  England  with  many  Northmen 
and  English  princes.  All  {hese  honored  with  their  presence  in  St.  Peter's  the  coro- 
nation of  Conrad  and  Gisela,  and  the  extraordinary  festivities  attendant  thereon.  But 
a  miserable  trifle,  the  quarrel  of  an  imperial  soldier  with  a  Roman  citizen  about  a  hide, 
beginning  with  words  and  ending  in  a  brawl,  roused  afresh  the  national  hatred  between 
German  and  Italian  into  a  frightful  struggle.  The  Italians  sided  with  their  country- 
man in  the  dispute  about  the  hide,  the  Germans  with  the  soldier,  and  the  turmoil 
increased  till  the  whole  population  of  Rome  stood  ranged  against  the  German  troops. 
It  required  all  Conrad's  prudence  to  allay  the  dispute. 

To  ensure  peace  for  the  German  empire  on  its  northern  frontier,  Conrad,  while  in 
Rome,  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  powerful  ruler  of  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land, and  betrothed  his  nine-year-old  son  Henry — already  the  elected  king  of  the 
Germans — ^to  Gunhilda,  the  daughter  of  Canute  the  Great,  agreeing  at  the  same  time 
that  Denmark  should  retain  Schleswig  town  and  the  territory  between  the  Schlei  and 
the  Eider. 

At  Rome,  too,  Conrad  brought  to  an  end  the  dispute  with  King  Rudolf  respecting 
Burgundy.  A  treaty  was  made,  by  the  terms  of  which  Rudolf  promised  the  heredi- 
tary succession  in  that  kingdom  to  Conrad  and  his  son  Henry,  passing  over  his  nephews 
Odo  of  Champagne  and  Ernest  of  Swabia. 

From  Rome  Conrad  proceeded  to  Lower  Italy,  received  the  homage  of  the  princes 
of  Capua  and  Benevento,  and  granted  lands  to  the  Normans  serving  in  the  imperial 
service  against  the  Greeks. 

A  body  of  adventurers  from  the  North  had  in  the  year  911  founded  a  dukedom  in 
northern  France,  which  bore  the  name  of  Normandy.  They  became  Christians,  but 
still  retained  their  love  of  adventure.  A  troop  of  them  arriving  from  Normandy  in 
southern  Italy  had  been  taken  by  the  Emperor  Henry  into  his  service,  and  endowed 
with  fiefs  on  condition  of  continuing  the  struggle  against  the  Greeks  while  he  returned 
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to  Germany.  As  these  first  Normans  prospered  in  Italy,  many  of  their  countrymen 
soon  followed  them  from  Normandy,  settled  alongside  these  imperial  vassals,  and  aided 
them  in  the  struggle.  It  was  to  this  second  swarm  of  Norman  companies  that  the 
Emperor  Conrad  now  assigned  lands  in  the  south  of  Italy,  burdened  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  comrades  in  arms  with  the  imperial  vassals  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and 
Salerno,  in  the*  struggle  against  the  Greek  power  in  this  quarter.  The  Norman  chief 
Rainulf  founded  the  city  of  Aversa,  which  became  the  centre  of  the  Norman  power 
in  Lower  Italy.  Conrad  himself  was  recalled  to  Germany  by  a  new  insurrection  of 
his  stepson  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 

When  Conrad  and  Gisela  went  to  Italy,  Duke  Ernest,  at  the  head  of  the  Swabians, 
had  joined  the  expedition.  Ernest  showed  himself  so  repentant  and  submissive  that 
he  won  the  entire  confidence  of  his  stepfather  the  emperor.  The  nobility  of  the  young 
duke's  character  h  too  clearly  established  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  mere  hypocrisy  to  deceive  the  emperor. 

During  the  Italian  expedition  the  rich  foundation  of  Kempten  in  Upper  Swabia 
became  vacant.  The  emperor  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  the  young  Duke  Ernest  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  empire,  which  did  not  allow  the  grant  of  a  free  foundation.  It  was  an 
arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  Conrad.  The  young  duke  divided  the  rich  estates  of  the 
foundation  among  his  vassals,  partly  from  natural  liberality,  partly  to  bind  firmer 
numerous  friends. 

At  this  time  tidings  from  Germany  came  to  the  emperor,  announcing  signs  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  severe  rule. 
Conrad  had  such  confidence  in  his  stepson  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1026, 
he  sent  him  back  to  Germany  to  keep  the  peace ;  the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg, 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  which  had  taken  place  a  little  while  before,  had  caused  sus- 
picious movements. 

The  chiefs  of  the  malcontents  were  the  younger  Conrad,  Duke  Frederick  of  Upper 
Lorraine,  Gebhard,  the  emperor's  brother,  who  had  thrown  aside  the  cowl  imposed  on 
him  by  the  emperor,  and  the  Swabian  count  Welf  (Guelph)  of  Altorf.  The  antiquity 
of  the  family  of  Welf  stretched  back  to  the  darkness  of  the  Great  Migrations,  and  his 
power  rested  on  great  possessions,  wliich  extended  far  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and 
deep  into  the  Tyrol  and  the  Grisons.  These  nobles  excited  Duke  Ernest  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  stepfather  and  to  seize  the  crown  of  Burgundy.  The  leader  of  all 
Ernest's  resolves  and  the  friend  of  his  heart  was  Wemher  (Wetzel)  of  Kyburg,  a  man 
much  older  than  Ernest,  and  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Ernest's  father,  the  first  duke, 
Ernest  of  Babenberg.  The  malcontents  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Boleslaw  the 
Great  of  Poland,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  empire.  Duke  Ernest  oflered  no 
resistance  to  the  proposals  of  the  plotters ;  the  crown  of  Burgundy,  which  they  repre- 
sented to  him  as  his  by  right,  dazzled  the  proud  youth.  Bishop  Bruno  at  Augsburg, 
Count  Hugh  of  Bregenz  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  remained  true  to  Conrad ;  they 
must  be  punished  to  terrify  others.  Ernest,  therefore,  left  Count  Hugh's  possessions 
in  flames  when  he  set  out  on  his  march  toward  Burgundy.     At  the  same  time  Welf 
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marched  against  Augsburg^  plundered  the  city,  and  laid  waste  the  neighborhood ;  his 
large  Bavarian  possessions  led  him  to  hope  that  he  could  bring  all  Bavaria  to  his 
standard.  Solothurn  and  Zurich  then  belonged  to  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  and  Ernest 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  in  these  places  of  arms,  in  order  to  be  able  to  advance 
from  this  side  into  Burgundy. 

The  speed  with  which  Conrad  reached  Germany  nipped  the  revolt  in  the  bud. 

When  the  emperor  appeared  in  Bavaria,  all  ranks  joined  him.  He  had  already 
deprived  Welf  of  his  countship  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  granted  it  to  the  bishop 
of  Brixen.  He  was  in  Ratisbon  in  June,  and  there  enfeoffed  his  elected  successor,  his 
son  Henry,  now  ten  years  of  age,  with  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

So  much  and  so  quickly  had  the  times  changed.  The  Bavarians,  who  had  so  long 
struggled  for  the  right  of  electing  their  own  duke,  accepted  a  boy  as  their  duke  by 
the  appointment  of  the  emperor.  As  Conrad  was  devoted  to  the  Church,  the  ecclesi- 
astical princes  were  for  him,  and  he  had  not  only  returned  from  Italy  with  a  victorious 
army,  but  had  brought  much  money  thence  into  poor  Germany.  The  pecuniary 
wealth  of  Italy  drew  to  Italy  the  prosaic  Conrad  as  well  as  the  romantic  Hohenstaufen 
emperors  of  later  days.  A  king  or  emperor  in  Germany  with  money  in  his  hand 
coidd  do  anything,  then  and  now. 

From  Ratisbon  the  emperor  went  to  Augsburg.  At  Augsburg,  then  belonging  to 
Swabia,  he  and  his  army  halted;  here  the  majority  of  the  German  princes  were 
already  assembled.  Here  he  held  the  first  diet  in  the  matter  of  Duke  Ernest  of 
Swabia  and  the  Swabian  grandees  confederate  with  him.  The  devastation  of  Augs- 
burg and  its  vicinity,  which  the  princes  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  could  not  but 
influence  their  decision  against  Ernest  and  his  friends.  The  emperor  was  there  on 
Swabian  soil  to  administer  justice  to  insurgents  and  peace-breakers,  because,  by 
ancient  custom,  a  prince  could  only  be  judged  on  the  soil  of  his  people.  When 
Conrad  saw  that  the  voices  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  spoke  resolutely  against  the 
breakers  of  the  peace,  he  transferred  the  assembly  to  Ulm.  He  had  summoned  Ernest 
and  his  party  thither  to  have  their  conduct  examined  and  judged. 

Duke  Ernest  came,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  with  a  large  following  of  his  subject- 
vassals,  proud  and  confident,  firmly  resolved  that  if  his  dispute  with  his  stepfather 
was  not  settled  by  agreement,  he  would  march  away  and  defend  himself  in  his  castles 
and  strongholds.  Before,  however,  he  appeared  before  the  assembly  of  the  empire, 
he  spake  to  his  vassals :  ^^  Ye  well  know  that  from  old  times  the  Swabians  have  always 
had  the  reputation  of  loyalty  and  constancy  towards  their  princes.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  your  oath  of  allegiance ;  for  whoever  abandons  me  abandons  honor.'' 

So  spake  Duke  Ernest,  as  many  an  old  duke  had  spoken.  These  few  words  show 
that  he  had  no  political  understanding ;  that  in  his  high,  aristocratic  self-esteem,  he 
either  took  no  notice  of  the  new  fundamental  law  by  which  the  emperor  had  pro- 
claimed the  hereditariness  of  the  smaller  fiefs,  or  did  not  understand  the  importance 
of  the  law. 

His  experience  at  Ulm  gave  him  bitter  knowledge  of  its  importance.     As  the  duke 
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ceased  speaking,  two  Swabian  counts,  Frederick  and  Anselm,  stepped  out  of  the 
circle,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  former  spake :  ^^  We  have  sworn  to  you  to  stand 
loyally  to  you  agamst  every  man  except  against  him  who  invested  you  as  our  lord. 
If  we  had  been  our  king's  slaves,  and  granted  to  you  as  villeins,  we  could  not  have 
renounced  you.  But  as  we  are  free  men,  and  have  a  protector  of  our  freedom  in  our 
king  and  emperor,  we  should  lose  our  freedom  and  honor  if  we  deserted  him ;  and 
honor  and  freedom  man  loses  but  with  life.  If  you  demand  our  arms  in  a  righteous 
cause,  we  will  follow  you ;  if  it  is  the  opposite,  we  are  ftee  to  turn  back  and  place 
ourselves  under  him  from  whom  we  have  come  to  you  under  conditions." 

So  elective  was  the  policy  which  freed  the  smaller  vassals  from  their  dependence 
on  the  great  feudatories,  and  placed  their  rights  immediately  under  the  protection  of 
the  empire.  Duke  Ernest  saw  with  astonishment  how  much  he  had  miscalculated. 
His  determination  to  withstand  the  emperor  broke  down  when  the  ground  on  which 
he  had  built  failed.  He  had  none  to  trust  except  Count  Welf  and  Count  Wemher 
and  a  few  other  close  friends.  The  rest,  on  whose  weapons  he  had  relied^  refused  to 
fight  against  the  emperor.  Confiding  in  his  mother's  influence,  Ernest  submitted  to 
his  stepfather. 

The  princes,  however,  declared  him  guilty  of  breach  of  the  peace  and  high  treason ; 
the  king  deprived  him  of  his  dukedom  of  Swabia,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Gie- 
bichenstein  on  the  Saale.  Welf  was  banished  from  the  empire,  compelled  to  make 
compensation  for  the  damages  caused  by  his  laying  waste  the  territory  of  Augsburg 
and  Bavaria,  and  forfeited  a  portion  of  his  estates.  The  emperor's  brother,  Count 
Gebhard,  was  compelled  to  receive  the  tonsure  at  Frankfort.  Conrad  the  younger,  the 
emperor's  cousin,  was  punished  with  close  imprisonment  and  loss  of  most  of  his  fiefs 
and  estates.  Duke  Frederick  of  Upper  Lorraine  escaped  without  punishment.  Bishop 
Werner  of  Strasburg,  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  who  was  suspected  on 
good  grounds  of  being  in  the  plot,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Greek  court,  where 
he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  on  an  island  till  his  death. 

Count  Wemher  of  Kyburg  had  foreseen  what  was  coming,  had  left  Ulm  and  the 
diet  before  the  sentence,  and  with  other  vassals  in  Upper  Swabia  continued  his  resist- 
ance, without  doubt  in  concert  with  Welf.  The  emperor's  anger  was  especially  fierce 
against  Wemher,  for  he  was  regarded  as  the  soul  of  all  Ernest's  plans  and  movements. 
He  was  declared  outlawed.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  his  strong  mountain  fortress 
of  Kyburg,  a  league  fi*om  Winterthur  in  the  present  canton  of  Zurich.  The  emperor 
besieged  the  castle  for  three  months.  When  the  count  and  his  men  had  eaten  up 
their  last  provisions,  they  escaped  by  night  from  the  castle,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  imperial  soldiery  destroyed  his  ancestral  castle. 
The  emperor  had  made  a  circuit  through  Swabia  and  broken  down  all  opposition ; 
with  the  fall  of  Kyburg,  all  resistance  ended. 

Duke  Emest  lay  two  years  a  prisoner  in  the  rocky  castle  of  Giebichenstein.  The 
emperor  had  long  ere  this  set  his  cousin,  the  younger  Conrad,  at  liberty,  and  given 
him  a  high  court  charge.    Now  he  could  no  longer  withstand  the  prayers  of  Gisela 
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on  behalf  of  her  son  Ernest.  The  doors  of  his  prison  were  opened.  On  condition 
of  ceding  his  hereditary  estate  of  Weissenburg  in  the  Northgau  to  his  stepfather — a 
condition  he  accepted — Ernest  was  invested  on  the  20th  of  Maj^  1029,  with  the 
dakedom  of  Bavaria.  The  emperor  wished  thus  to  satisfy  his  stepson's  ambition^ 
and  by  fixing  his  residence  in  Ratisbon,  the  then  capital  of  Bavaria,  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  Swabians  and  all  intercourse  with  his  Swabian  Mends  and  old  com- 
rades, and  at  the  same  time  to  detain  him,  as  Swabia  then  joined  hard  on  Burgundy, 
far  from  the  Burgundian  frontier  and  the  kingdom  he  had  lost. 

Duke  Ernest,  however,  never  entered  on  his  Bavarian  dukedom ;  he  never  went  to 
Ratisbon ;  events  tell  why.  He  never  surrendered  his  hope  of  gaining  the  crown  of 
Burgundy  at  a  more  favorable  time,  and  therefore  he  would  rather  have  his  old  duke- 
dom of  Swabia,  as  more  convenient  for  his  ends.  The  young  duke  did  not  see  that  a 
German  ruler,  be  he  who  he  might,  could  never,  with  any  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  allow  the  great  duchy  of  Swabia  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  be 
united  la  one  hand.  Such  a  power  would  have  been  a  wedge  splitting  the  fabric  of 
the  empire. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  the  emperor  was  willing  to  restore  to  his  stepson 
his  dukedom  of  Swabia  in  place  of  Bavaria ;  but  Ernest  did  not  learn  till  the  princes 
were  assembled  that  the  reinvestment  had  a  condition  attached.  The  chancellor  of 
the  empire  read  a  form  of  oath,  by  which  Ernest  bound  himself  to  pursue,  in  virtue 
of  his  oflBce  as  duke  of  Swabia,  the  outlawed  Count  Wemher  of  Kyburg,  the  kindler 
of  new  disturbances  in  Upper  Swabia ;  to  pursue  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire,  and 
to  deliver  him  into  the  king's  power,  or  at  least  to  reveal  his  abode. 

Count  Wemher,  the  outlawed,  was  still  at  liberty ;  still  disquieting  by  adventurous 
forays  the  districts  of  the  Black  Forest  as  far  as  the  firontiers  of  Swabia  and  Burgundy  j 
still  busy,  as  it  seems,  in  plotting.  The  emperor  was  compeUed  to  march  against 
King  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  and  violated  German  territory.  In  the  year  before  the  emperor  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Poles,  and  now  a  campaign  against  Hun- 
gary was  unminent.  This  made  it  possible  for  Duke  Emesf  s  old  friends  to  renew 
their  schemes.  The  emperor  could  not  leave  Swabia  in  this  state  and  march  to  the 
east.  Yet  this  did  not  justify  such  a  carefully-drawn  form  of  oath  as  the  emperor 
ofiered  to  his  stepson.  In  noble  anger,  Ernest  rejected  the  condition.  The  emperor 
offered  him  Bavaria  in  addition  to  Swabia  if  he  would  assent.  Conrad  and  the  princes 
declared  the  surrender  of  Wemher  to  be  indispensable  for  the  peace  of  the  empire^  and 
the  oath  a  test  by  which  Emest  could  show  whether  he  was  the  emperor's  friend  or 
foe.  His  mother,  the  friends  of  his  house,  and  his  father  strove  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission. Emest  remained  unshaken.  He  declared  he  could  lose  a  ducal  cap  or  royal 
cro\^n,  but  not  betray  a  friend.  With  these  words  he  quitted  the  assembly.  The 
emperor,  unable  to  appreciate  such  nobility  of  soul,  in  fiercest  anger  declared  Ernest 
to  be  an  enemy  to  empire  and  emperor ;  the  princes  assented.  Ernest  was  deprived 
of  his  dukedom  of  Swabia  and  his  hereditary  estates,  both  of  which  were  promised  to 
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his  younger  brother  Hermann ;  he  and  all  who  adhered  to  him  were  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  The  bishops  there  present  declared  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  The  empress  Gisela  was  compelled  to  vow  publicly  that  she  would  neither 
seek  revenge  nor  harbor  malice  against  the  executors  of  the  ban  against  her  son, 
whatever  might  befall  him. 

The  government  of  Swabia  during  the  minority  of  Hermann  was  confided  to 
Bishop  Warmann  of  Constance.  Ernest,  with  his  friend  Wemher,  crossed  the  Rhine 
to  Ernest's  cousin,  Count  Odo  of  Champagne.  He  did  not  venture  to  interest  himself 
for  them.  When  Conrad  had  gone  to  Hungary^  Ernest  and  Wemher  returned  to  the 
Black  Forest. 

In  a  lonely  vaDey  of  the  Black  Forest,  entirely  shut  in  by  mountains,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Schramberg,  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  Falkenstein,  consistiug  of  two  towers 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  above  the  vale,  on  a  clifi*  which  rises  perpendicularly, 
over  which  the  forest  stream  Bcmet  rushes  down  through  tumbled  masses  of  granite. 
Eastward  the  precipice  displays  a  pass  through  which  the  only  road  into  the  BreiBgau 
used  to  lead,  and  the  defile  of  the  Black  Forest  which  Falkenstein  commands  is  still 
called  Hollenthal.  In  this  stronghold,  impregnable  by  nature  and  art,  dwelt  Adalbert 
of  Falkenstein,  a  friend  of  the  duke's ;  he  received  Ernest  and  his  followers  into  his 
castle.  More  malcontents  gathered  around  him.  Here  he  was  in  a  good  situation  to 
make  forays,  to  procure  sustenance  for  himself  and  his  men,  and  to  increase  his  fol- 
lowing. For  Ernest  and  Wernher  thought  of  nothing  less  than  of  gathering  their 
friends  in  Swabia,  and,  during  the  emperor's  absence,  of  recovering  his  dukedom  and 
his  estates. 

Bishop  Warmann,  the  administrator  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  collected  gradually 
augmenting  forces  against  the  outlaws.  But  the  count  of  Kyburg  and  Ernest  cleverly 
and  bravely  escaped  from  the  imperial  troops,  traversed  Upper  Swabia,  and  returned 
safe  from  every  foray  back  to  Falkenstein.  As,  however,  they  could  not  but  fear  that 
they  might  be  shut  in  and  starved  out,  they  left  Falkenstein  with  their  followers,  who 
were  now  numerous,  came  forth  from  the  Black  Forest,  and  marched  to  the  plains  in 
the  county  of  Baar.  Here  on  the  right  lay  the  great  hereditary  estates  of  the  count 
of  Kyburg,  on  the  left  a  fair  portion  of  the  hereditary  estates  of  Duke  Ernest.  Here 
they  could  both  hope  to  increase  their  numbers,  or  to  be  at  least  received  kindly. 
Hence  they  had  not  far  to  go,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  reach  tlie  Alpine  districts  and 
their  powerful  confederate  Count  Welf.  The  arm  of  Conrad  H.,  like  the  arm  of  one 
of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,  did  not  extend  into  these  Alpine  fastnesses. 

On  the  march  Duke  Ernest  lost  his  best  horses.  He  lost  them  while  spending  the 
night  under  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  They  were  stolen  when  turned  out  in  the 
night  to  pasture.  Count  Mangold  of  Boringen-Nellenburg,  the  Vidame  (Advowee, 
Patron)  of  the  convent  of  Reichenau  and  commander  of  the  imperial  and  ducal  troops, 
here  met  him.  Ernest  and  Wernher  looked  around  them  and  saw  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  break  through  victoriously  or  escape  imprisonment  by  a  glorious 
death.     It  was  a  small  but  desperate  battle.      Count  Mangold  fell,  many  of  the 
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episcopal  troops  fell.  Count  Weraher  fell,  overcome  by  numbers ;  and  Eraest,  tbe 
unfortunate  count,  bere  found  death.  With  him  and  around  him  lay  on  the  field 
almost  all  bis  followers.  One  in  good  and  evil  fortune,  one  in  death  as  in  life,  the 
friends  rest  in  one  grave.  Bishop  Warmann  took  off  tbe  dead  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
and  buried  them  at  Constance  on  the  Lake. 

The  German  nation  has  judged  differently  from  the  emperor  and  his  princes. 
Ernest  with  his  friend  Wemher  passed  into  legend  and  song.      He  lived  in  tbe 


popular  poem  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  "Duke  Ernest^ — a  work  still  much  read.  He 
Uves  again  in  the  poetry  of  our  day,  and  will  live  for  all  times  in  the  German  heart, 
because  Uhland  has  celebrated  him  in  his  tragedy  "  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia." 

The  heir  was  dead,  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  was  also 
dead,  the  emperor  took  possession  of  this  fair  heritage  in  1033.  The  nobles  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  did  homage  to  tbe  emperor  in  February,  1033  ; 
but  those  in  Romanic  Burgundy  declared  for  Count  Odo  of  Champagne,  tbe  son  of 
RudolTs  elder  sister,  as  the  lawful  heir.  Conrad  found  an  ally  against  Odo  in  King 
Henry  I.  of  France,  as  Odo  and  other  great  vaaaala  of  the  crown  of  France  had 
revolted  against  Henry.  The  emperor  betrothed  his  second  daughter  Matilda  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  was  thus  enabled,  with  arms  in  his  hand,  to  compel  the  Romanic 
Burgundians  to  do  homage,  and  in  the  summer  of  1033  he  so  devastated  the  French 
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estates  of  the  count  of  Champagne  that  he^  to  save  himself  and  his  country  from  ruin, 
bad  to  renounce  all  claims  on  Burgundy.  He  attempted,  indeed^  to  withhold  from 
the  emperor  the  fortresses  he  possessed^  but  was  compelled  in  the  foUowing  year  to 
evacuate  them.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1034,  the  emperor  Conrad  11.  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  of  Geneva  as  king  of  Higher  and  Nether  Burgundy,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  Romanic  Burgundians. 

Thus  the  united  kingdom  of  High  and  Nether  Burgundy  was  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  Germany,  by  means  grievous  to  the  family  of  the  king  and  emperor.  This 
addition  had  cost  much  German  blood.  If  Conrad  II.  had  not  had  his  eye  turned  to 
Italy,  if  he  bad  not  been  anxious  to  keep  Upper  Italy  at  least  in  the  empire,  this 
whole  Burgundian  business,  and  unspeakable  misfortune  in  the  house  of  Conrad  11., 
would  have  been  spared,  as  well  as  much  sorrow  to  the  German  people. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  important  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  Burgundy  was  then  the  great  European  thoroughfare ;  it  possessed 
famous  cities,  old  and  populous,  filled  with  trade  and  industry,  and  the  conquest  of 
such  a  country  seemed  a  thing  desirable,  as  success  would  bring  many  advantages. 

They  now  belonged  to  the  German  empire,  all  these  cities  and  viUages,  these 
fertile  plains  and  strong  castles,  the  city  and  bishopric  of  Basel,  the  counties  of 
Geneva  and  Savoy,  Neufchatel,  Western  Switzerland  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Aar,  the 
counties  of  Burgundy,  Venaissin,  Provence,  Dauphin^,  and  Orange.  These  districts 
and  Avignon,  Aries,  Lyon,  Yienne,  Besan9on,  and  Marseilles  were  now  cities  of  the 
empire. 

Thus  the  conquests  beyond  the  Rhine,  made  625  years  before  by  the  old  Bur- 
gundians, were  reunited  to  the  empire.  Yet  by  this  rich  accession  of  territory  and 
population,  the  empire  gamed  nothing  in  internal  strength  or  real  power.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  this  reunion,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  empire  weak- 
ened instead  of  strengthened  the  crown  and  people  of  Germany.  The  sacrifices 
necessary  to  retain  possession  of  this  district  in  ever-recurring  wars  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  true  gains.  The  conquest  was  a  delusive  show.  The  Roman- 
ized as  well  as  the  Romanic  portions  of  the  old  German  empire  had  been  long  parted 
from  it,  too  long  without  any  sympathy  for  it,  to  reunite  harmoniously  and  grow 
incorporate  with  the  German  empire  and  people.  Moreover,  the  territories  of  the 
Burgundian  kingdom  itself  was  composed  of  various  pieces  difiTering  in  language  and 
customs ;  the  districts  adjoining  to  Germany  were  no  longer  purely  German  in  tongue 
or  customs,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Rhone  even  more  than  the  Lorrainers  had  become 
denationalized. 

In  reference  to  these  districts  it  was  a  violent  annexation,  approved  of  neither  by 
the  nobles  nor  by  the  people ;  it  was  an  incorporation  for  military,  not  national  pur- 
poses.   Future  events  showed  how  false  the  political  calculations  were. 

On  taking  possession  of  this  half-German,  half-foreign  kingdom,  Conrad  II.  learned 
that  the  vassals  in  these  territories  were  too  insubordinate,  too  little  German,  to  form 
anything  more  than  a  mere  external  union  with  the  empire,  and  become  trustworthy 
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protectors  of  the  frontiers ;  as  the  foreign  element  outweighed  the  German  element, 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  circumspection  was  necessary.  The  emperor  left  the  con- 
stitution of  these  lands  untouched ;  he  altered  no  rights  or  usages ;  he  appointed, 
however,  German  bailifis  (Landvogt)  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  German  crown. 

To  diminish  the  ferocious  licentiousness  of  the  great  vassals,  the  clergy  of  Bur- 
gundy had  lately  introduced  the  "  Truce  of  God.''  This  "  Truce  or  Peace  of  God  '^ 
was  an  armistice  to  the  rude  destructive  feuds  which  raged  among  the  fierce,  unbridled 
nobility  of  Burgundy.  The  Church  appointed  four  days — from  Wednesday  evening 
to  Monday  morning— during  which  arms  were  to  be  left  untouched,  and  each  man 
could  follow  his  occupations  safely.  Whoever  broke  this  Truce  of  God,  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church  and  suffered  certain  corporal  pimishments ;  whoever  kept  it,  was 
freed  from  his  sins.  Conrad  learnt  of  this  institution  in  Burgundy  ;  he  saw  the  suc- 
cess it  had  in  diminishing  feuds,  and  determined  to  introduce  it  into  Germany. 

Until  the  head  of  the  empire  could  freely  use  the  power  which  belonged  to  him  as 
emperor,  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  any  order  or  tranquillity  in  the  distant  and 
dissimilar  provinces ;  impossible,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  first  conditions  of  popular 
welfare ;  especially  as  now  the  empire  extended  eastward  beyond  the  Vistula,  west- 
ward over  the  Schelde  and  Rhone,  southward  to  the  end  of  Lower  Italy,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Eider. 

To  break  the  resistance  of  the  great  dukes  who  withdrew  from  the  imperial  con- 
federation and  their  duties  to  the  empire,  was  still  the  emperor's  object.  He  had  had 
too  bitter  experiences  not  to  wish  to  make  the  crown  independent  on  this  side.  It 
was  not  ambition,  but  care  for  the  order  and  peace  of  the  empire,  which  had  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Ernest  of  Swabia — a  collision  which  ended  so  tragically  and 
caused  the  deepest  sorrow,  not  only  to  the  empress  but  even  to  the  stem  emperor. 
Duke  Ernest  had  scarcely  left  the  diet  in  which  he  had  been  outlawed,  when  the 
emperor  and  empress  sought  for  peace  by  large  endowments  of  the  Church.  On  the 
same  day — I2th  of  July,  1030 — the  imperial  pair  laid  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
convent  of  Limburg  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Speyer. 

Not  far  from  Diirkheim,  on  a  rounded  hill  standing  out  free  in  a  valley  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  the  traveller  still  sees  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
Limburg.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  eye  ranges  without  hindrance  up  and 
down  the  Rhine,  which  gleams  between  its  verdant  banks  like  a  streak  of  silver.  The 
beauty  of  the  Rhine  here  displays  itself  in  its  brightest  loveliness. 

Here  at  Limburg  the  old  dukes  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  had  kept  their  court. 
Here  at  Limburg,  on  his  domains  between  Speyer  and  Worms,  the  emperor  Con- 
rad II.  had,  when  a  simple  count,  spent  his  happiest  hours  with  Gisela.  Tradition 
adds  that  here  Conrad's  first-bom  son  had  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  a  rock,  and 
that  Gisela  urged  the  emperor  to  consecrate  to  God  the  death-place  of  her  son,  and 
change  their  ancestral  home,  the  birthplace  of  their  race,  into  a  sacred  shrine.  In  the 
early  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  the  emperor  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  church  he 
had  vowed  ;  he  then  went  to  Speyer,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral. 
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Tlie  fall  of  Duke  Emest  of  Swabia  from  his  height  of  power  into  an  early  grave, 
whicli  followed  in  a  few  weeks,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  souls  of  (jisela  and 
(Jonrad  that  the  emperor  urged  on  the  erection  with  the  zeal  that  onlj  inflames 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  great  expiation.  There  had  always  been  a  place  of 
worship  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  Speyers.  On  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Diana, 
hard  by  the  Rhine,  there  had  risen  in  the  time  of  the  Franks  a  Christian  cathedral ; 
it  was  now  dilapidated,  and  in  its  place  Conrad  and  Grisela  founded  the  colossal  fabric 
of  the  basilica  with  its  vaults  and  pillars,  the  masterpiece  of  Romanesque  aichitci-ture, 


which  still  gladdens  the  heart  and  eye  of  the  beholder.  The  building  was  finished  in 
lOlil  under  his  grandson  Henry  IV.  Ounrad  II.  destined  tliis  cathedral  for  the  last 
resting-place  of  liimself  and  Gisela,  and  the  future  German  emperors. 

The  state  of  afiairs  now  seemed  more  favorable  than  ever  for  removing  the  dukes 
by  escheating  the  dukedoms.  Conrad  II.,  like  all  the  kings  since  Otto  I.,  had  retained 
in  his  own  hands  the  dukedom  of  Franconia,  which  was  administered  by  his  Pulgravc 
of  the  Rhine.  The  dukedom  of  Bavaria  he  gave  to  his  son  Henry,  a  mere  boy.  He 
invested,  ten  years  later,  the  same  son  with  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  when  his  step- 
son Hermann,  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Ernest,  died  childless.  Thus  the  three 
most  important  dukedoms  were  actually  united  in  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  for  his 
son  Henry  was  duke  oidy  in  name,  and  was  also  the  king-elect  of  the  Germans, 
Conrad  attempted  to  add  the  dukedom  of  Carinthia  to  the  other  dukedoms  possessed 
by  his  son  Henry.  He  accused  Adalbert  of  Eppenstein  of  high-treason,  and  demanded 
from  an  assembly  of  nobles  the  deposition  of  that  duke.  The  princes  were  with  diffi- 
culty induced  to  assent,  and  did  so  with  the  stipulation  that  he  must  not  add  Carinthia 
to  the  possessions  of  his  son  Henry.     Failing  to  get  hold  of  Carinthia,  the  emperor, 
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on  the  2d  of  February,  1036,  gave  it  to  his  cousin  Conrad  the  younger,  whose  father 
and  grandfather  had  both  been  invested  with  it.  As  this  Conrad  was  childless,  there 
was  a  near  prospect  that  this  dukedom  would  soon  devolve  to  the  empire.  Then 
there  would  be  only  two  duchies.  Saxony  and  Lorraine,  not  in  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  head  of  the  empire. 

The  liberation  of  the  royal  power  from  its  dependence  on  the  dukes,  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  overbearing  aristocracy,  seemed  likely  to  be  effected,  and  even  Con- 
rad*8  other  design,  to  make  the  German  crown  hereditary  in  his  house,  seemed  to 
approach  execution. 

Wliile  Conrad  had  misfortune  and  sorrow  in  his  family,  he  had  good  fortune  in 
politics  as  far  as  the  interior  of  the  empire  was  concerned.  This  good  fortune  he 
deserved ;  for  his  highest  longing  was  to  work,  create,  and  order  for  and  in  Germany. 
Thus  successful,  he  could  bear  more  easily  the  want  of  success  abroad. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Boleslaw  the  Great,  tiie  king  of  Poland,  died  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1025,  and  that  his  son  and  successor,  Mie9zislaw  II.,  failed  to  effect  with 
Canute  an  armed  alliance  against  Germany.  This  would  have  been  highly  dangerous 
to  Germany.  For  now  Canute's  power  had  increased.  Sweden  and  Scotland  were 
both  vassals  to  this  king  of  Denmark  and  England ;  he  soon  subdued  Norway  too. 
But  King  Canute  preferred  to  unite  himself  with  Conrad  against  his  cousin  Miegzis- 
law.  At  the  same  time  the  king  of  the  Danes  tore  away  Pomerania  from  the  Polish 
kingdom,  and  King  Stephen  of  Hungary  seized  the  conquests  of  Boleslaw  the  Great 
between  the  Danube  atid  the  Cai*pathians  with  the  greatest  part  of  Moravia.  Hence 
arose  a  dispute  between  the  head  of  the  German  empire  and  the  Hungarian  king ;  the 
latter  was  unwilling  to  do  homage  to  the  empire  for  Moravia,  and  a  league  between 
the  new  king  of  Poland  and  the  Magyars  was  imminent,  when  fortune  gave  Conrad  an 
ally  from  a  quarter  whence  he  expected  none,  and  of  ability  quite  extraordinary. 
Suddenly  from  the  Bohemian  mountains  Prince  Bretislaw,  a  prince  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  invaded  Moravia,  and  conquered  the  land. 

Bretislaw  was  the  son  of  Duke  Udalrich  of  Bohemia ;  his  mother,  however,  was 
neither  of  princely  nor  noble  birth,  but  the  child  of  a  simple  freeholder  whom  his 
father  had  married  from  passionate  love.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Tschechs  this  origin  was 
a  blot ;  and  Bretislaw  sought,  therefore,  by  glorious  deeds,  to  make  even  the  most 
prejudiced  of  the  Tschechs  forget  that  he  was  not  of  princely  blood  on  both  sides. 
He  succeeded.  When  his  father,  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1029,  granted  him 
permission,  at  his  own  request,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Bohemian  force  and 
take  vengeance  on  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  for  the  oppression,  devastation,  plunder, 
and  destruction  with  which  they  had  latterly  afflicted  his  native  land,  and  when  he 
conquered  and  took  Moravia,  the  youthful  Bretislaw  became  the  adored  hero  of  the 
whole  Tschech  nation,  of  nobles  and  commons  alike. 

This  young  Bretislaw,  therefore,  has  an  honorable  place  in  Genhan  history, 
because  by  his  means  the  great  province  of  Moravia  was  not  merely  annexed  once 
more  to  the  empire,  but  built  up  and  put  in  order. 
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The  rich  districts  of  Moravia,  for  the  possession  of  which  a  conflict  had  for  a 
century  been  waged  between  Germans,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and  which  had,  when 
under  the  Poles,  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  where  once  had  been  a  numerous, 
people,  busy  life  and  husbandry,  were  now  far  and  wide  deserts,  reduced  to  this  state 
by  the  curse  of  foreign  rule. 

The  victorious  Bretislaw,  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  soon  raised  from  the 
grave  dead  Moravia,  and  quickened  it  to  new  life.  By  him,  not  merely  under  him, 
by  the  duke  of  Moravia,  as  he  named  himself  and  as  he  was,  order  and  prosperity 
returned  to  the  land.  He  took  up  his  abode  as  duke  in  the  old  capital  of  the  country, 
the  city  of  Olmiitz. 

He  not  merely,  like  other  princes,  raised  from  decay  church  and  castle ;  he  first 
opened  a  path  to  the  development  of  municipal  life  in  Moravia.  Olmiitz,  which  he 
entered  as  a  petty  town,  in  a  brief  time  became  of  importance  as  a  city.  While  the 
castles  of  the  nobles  and  the  churches  were  rising  from  their  ruins,  Bretislaw  kept 
pace  with  them  in  founding  new  cities,  new  ducal  castles. 

At  the  very  time  when  Bretislaw  took  Moravia  from  the  Poles,  the  latter  had 
invaded  the  lands  on  the  Middle  Elbe,  and  laid  waste  in  their  savage  fashion  these 
Slavo-German  districts.  The  emperor  Conrad,  therefore,  in  1029,  marched  against 
Poland,  was  allured  with  his  army  into  impassable  forests  and  morasses,  and  compelled 
by  want  of  provisions  to  retreat  without  having  come  to  a  battle.  At  the  beginning 
of  1030,  still  stronger  bodies  of  Poles  invaded  the  empire,  and  overwhelmed  the  Elbe 
countries  as  far  as  the  Saale.  At  that  time  Conrad  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Hungarians.  It  also  had  no  success.  After  penetrating  deep  into  Hungary, 
amidst  forests,  swamps,  and  desert  steppes,  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  retreat 
without  coming  to  blows  with  the  enemy,  for  hunger  was  threatening  to  destroy  his 
army. 

Once  more  it  was  Bretislaw  whom  the  good  luck  of  Conrad  sent  to  his  aid.  Thia 
gallant  prince  marched  in  1030  from  his  duchy  of  Moravia  into  Hungary,  pressed  on 
victoriously  to  Gran,  and  in  1031  King  Stephen  found  himself  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace  from  the  emperor  Conrad.  Love  for  a  lady  of  a  German  princely  house  con- 
tributed in  no  slight  degree  to  inspire  the  brilliant  services  which  the  Bohemian  duke 
of  Moravia  rendered  to  Conrad.  Inflamed  with  love  for  Judith,  the  sister  of  the 
Margrave  of  Schweinfurt,  Bretislaw  had,  in  1029,  carried  off  this  renowned  beauty 
from  the  nunnery  into  which  she  had  retired.  He  needed,  therefore,  the  potent  inter- 
cession of  the  emperor  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Church,  and  obtain  from  the  lady's, 
family  their  consent  to  her  union  with  Bretislaw.  To  please  his  German  wife,  the 
duke  settled  many  Germans,  especially  traders  and  artisans,  in  his  capital  of  Olmutz 
and  in  other  places  of  Moravia.  Bretislaw  remained  a  loyal  ally  to  the  German 
empire  and  emperor. 

Mie9zi8law,  king  of  Poland,  had  expelled  his  brother  Otto,  and  seized  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  exile  sought  the  emperor,  and  offered  ta 
receive  Poland  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  if  Conrad  would  help  him  to  defeat  Miegzislaw. 
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Thus  attacked  on  two  sides  by  his  brother  and  by  Conrad,  Mie9zislaw  hastened  to 
make  peace  with  the  latter.  In  September,  1031,  he  gave  up  to  the  emperor  the 
w^hole  fruits  of  the  previous  Polish  invasion,  all  prisoners  taken  from  German  territory, 
and  the  two  Lusatian  provinces  which  his  father  had  conquered.  By  this  concession 
he  purchased  peace.  But  the  price  thus  paid  for  peace  displeased  the  Poles  ;  the  dis- 
affection spread  in  a  few  weeks  to  such  an  extent  that  they  expelled  Mie^zislaw  and 
placed  his  brother  on  the  throne.     Assassination  took  him  off  in  a  few  months. 

Mie9zislaw  again  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  purchased  the  recognition  and 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  by  renouncing  his  title  of  king,  accepting  Poland  as  a 
duchy  in  fief  from  the  German  crown,  and  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  empire  like  the 
German  dukes.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1032.  Miegzislaw  died  before 
two  years  were  out,  and  on  his  death  civil  war  again  burst  out  in  Poland  with  such 
fury  that  for  years  the  wildest  anarchy  and  most  sanguinary  cruelties  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  This  internecine  havoc  so  weakened  the  Poles  that  Germany  was  for 
many  a  year  relieved  from  all  fear  on  that  side.  In  Lombardy,  however,  disturbances 
rose  to  such  a  height  that,  at  the  end  of  1036,  the  emperor  was  for  a  second  time  sum- 
moned across  the  Alps. 

It  was  still  the  old  struggle  between  the  higher  and  lower  nobility.  Of  all  that 
Conrad  II.  had  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  nobility  in  Germany 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  nothing  had  reached  the  lower  nobility  of  Italy, 
although  they,  as  well  as  the  Germans,  had  the  same  emperor  over  them,  and  the 
same  claims  to  his  protection  for  their  possessions  and  their  rights.  In  Lombardy 
more  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  lower  nobility  were  t3nrannized  over  by  the  high 
aristocracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Heribert  or  Aribert,  archbishop  of  Milan. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  situation  in  which  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  had  found 
himself  at  his  first  expedition  into  Italy,  and  of  the  policy  which  this  dangerous  situ- 
ation had  dictated.  Archbishop  Aribert,  who  had  presented  to  the  emperor  the 
homage  of  Italy,  and  who  was  the  leader  of  the  German  party  in  Upper  Italy,  had 
obtained  rich  rewards  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Conrad.  The  submission 
be  exhibited  towards  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  supported 
him  in  arms,  had  deceived  Conrad  respecting  this  prelate.  The  emperor  had  believed 
that  he  had  found  in  him  a  devoted  follower  of  his  person  and  the  empire,  and  had 
granted  to  him  quite  unusual  powers  over  bishops  and  citizens ;  he  had  invested  him 
not  merely  with  the  power  which  an  imperial  chancellor  of  Italy  possessed,  but  a  kind 
of  governorship  over  Lombardy.  Not  merely  everything  referred  to  the  emperor  in 
Germany  went  through  his  hands,  but  in  most  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes  in 
Lombardy  he  had  the  deciding  voice. 

But  Aribert  was  as  ambitious  as  he  was  crafty,  as  tyrannical  in  his  own  circle  as 
he  was  hypocritical  in  his  submissiveness  towards  the  emperor ;  he  was  by  no  means 
a  man  of  German  sympathies ;  he  loved  the  Germans  as  little  as  any  Italian  of  the 
national  party.  He  only  wished  to  use  the  Germans  as  means  to  bring  all  Lombardy 
under  his  own  hands.     He  had  in  Milan,  the  capital  of  his  archdiocese,  a  princely 
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court  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Papal  court  at  Rome.  In  this  century,  in  more 
than  one  point  of  Europe,  it  was  the  case  that  an  ecclesiastical  prince  had  the  idea  of 
founding  an  ecclesiastical  principality  independent  of  Rome,  of  being  Pope  in  his  own 
territories.  Aribert  had  in  view  the  foundation  of  such  an  independent  principality  in 
North  Italy,  a  Papacy  of  Lombardy,  just  as  a  generation  later  Archbishop  Adalbert 
of  Bremen  wished  to  found  a  Papacy  of  the  North  ruling  over  a  German  Church 
independent  of  Rome.  Aribert  called  the  members  of  his  chapter  cardinals.  Thi» 
college  of  cardinals  he  made  the  nursery  for  the  bishops  of  his  grand  ecclesiastical 
principality.  His  court  displayed  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  royalty ;  and  this  gained 
to  his  side  the  citizens  of  Milan,  who  grew  rich  by  the  expenditure  ;  another  portion 
of  the  citizens  was  won  by  his  efforts  to  promote  trade  and  industry,  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  the  city,. and  to  make  it  not  merely  splendid  but  strong  to  resist  any  attack 
from  without.  His  exertions  to  fortify  it  were  extraordinary.  His  nephew  Gerard 
was  his  military  commander,  and  conducted  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
works  of  defence  and  the  augmentation  of  his  military  force.  Uncle  and  nephew^ 
relying  on  the  emperor's  favor  and  his  concessions,  alike  conducted  themselves  des* 
potically  and  tyrannically  ;  they  did  everjrthing  as  if  they  acted  in  the  emperor's  name. 

Aribert's  love  of  power  and  wealth  had  robbed  among  others  the  bishop  of 
Cremona.  In  reply  to  his  complaint,  the  emperor  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
estates  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled.  The  archbishop  and  his  nephew  utterly 
disregarded  the  imperial  ord-^r,  and  punished  the  complainant  by  taking  from  him 
other  and  larger  portions  of  his  territories.  Complications  in  other  quarters  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  defer  the  chastisement  of  this  insolence  until  Aribert  himself 
came  into  a  position  in  which  he  had  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  emperor. 

For  years  the  ambitious  prince  of  the  Church  had  used  every  means  and  all  hia 
powers  to  reduce  to  vassalage  the  lower  nobility  and  the  freeholders,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights  as  immediate  tenants  of  the  empire.  The  vavassors  or  small 
vassals  of  Lombardy,  formed  a  solemn  league  to  protect  in  union  their  old  libertiea 
and  rights.  When  the  archbishop  arbitrarily  deprived  an  important  vavassor  of  hia 
fief,  an  outbreak  took  place.  Blood  flowed  within  and  on  the  walls  of  Milan.  When 
the  vavassors  could  not  any  longer  maintain  themselves  in  the  town  against  the 
superior  power  of  Aribert's  troops,  they  left  the  city  and  marched  out  to  continue 
the  struggle,  which  became  more  embittered  every  day,  outside  its  walls.  Banished 
and  driven  by  the  archbishop  from  the  Milanese,  the  vavassors  sought  and  found  sup- 
port among  comrades  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  struggle  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  and  shook  even  Central  Italy.  , 

And  a  religious  element  entered  into  the  strife.  A  freer  view  of  Christianity,  a 
view  which  claimed  to  be  derived  immediately  from  primitive  Christianity,  spread 
from  the  mountain  valleys  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  followers  of  this  doc- 
trine would  not  acknowledge  Papal  or  episcopal  authority,  and  the  spirit  they 
inspired  in  no  small  degree  strengthened  the  opposition  which  the  vavassors  made 
to  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  Archbishop  Aribert  and  the  other  prelates. 
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Hard  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  lower  nobility  and  freeholders^  Aribert  called  for 
aid  OD  the  high  spiritual  and  temporal  aristocracy ;  and  although  the  most  of  them 
hated  Aribert  for  his  pride^  for  his  rapacity,  for  his  love  of  power,  and  because  they 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  aided  the  German  emperor  in  bringing  them  under  his 
power,  yet  now  they  made  common  cause  with  him ;  for  the  movement,  as  it  ever 
became  stronger,  directed  itself  not  merely  against  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  but 
against  their  own  predominance. 

The  numerical  superiority  was  on  the-  side  of  the  insurgents.  Aribert  and  his 
allies,  the  high  nobility,  were  utterly  defeated  in  a  battle  between  Milan  and  Lodi. 
The  victory  was  gained  because  the  lower  nobility  were  fighting  for  all  who  were 
oppressed — were  the  leaders  and  champions  of  the  free  commons,  the  people,  whether 
they  dwelt  in  the  cities  or  cultivated  the  level  plains.  The  intermixture  of  religious 
and  political  elements,  aided  by  the  great  victory  of  the  vavassors  and  the  commons 
who  had  joined  them,  kindled  all  Italy.  In  brief  time  the  classes  of  the  lower  nobility 
and  the  freeholders,  who  had  been  universally  ill-treated,  often  oppressed,  by  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  feudal  lords,  both  those  who  had  contrary  to  law  been  despoiled 
of  their  rights  and  those  who  feared  the  same  fate,  were  all  in  motion,  and  to  some 
extent  in  arms. 

The  movement  threatened  to  seize  all  Italy,  and  was  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
for  the  high  nobility  as  their  opponents  had  not  only  leaders  of  experience  and 
prudence,  but  possessed  in  the  people,  who  streamed  into  their  camp  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  a  kernel  of  troops  well  seasoned  to  arms.  In  earlier  days  in  Saxony,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  tenth  century  in  Normandy,  freeholders  and  peasants  had  arisen 
against  the  intolerable  oppression  of  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  but  had  been  worsted 
by  the  superior  armor  and  military  skill  of  their  noble  tyrants ;  but  in  this  popular 
revolt  in  Italy  it  was  different.  Here  the  revolt  proceeded  from  the  lower  nobility, 
which  was  more  numerous  than  the  great  nobles,  just  as  well  armed,  and  just  as  well 
experienced  in  war.  The  lower  classes  were  only  their  auxiUaries,  who  were  com- 
manded and  organized  by  them. 

This  union  of  the  vavassors,  a  class  in  the  feudal  system,  with  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  was  highly  perilous  not  only  for  the  high  aristocracy,  clerical  or  lay,  but 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Feudal  System  itself.  On  both  sides  the  Alps  the  German 
empire  was  a  feudal  empire.  It  was  by  no  means  impossible  for  this  popular  move- 
ment to  spread  through  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  into  Germany,  to  shake  both  north 
and  south  the  existing  constitution  of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  victory  overthrow  it. 

In  the  many  cities  of  Italy,  in  all  of  which  free  municipal  life  had  existed  from  old 
Roman  times,  the  aristocrats  had  seized  the  reins  of  power,  and  their  government 
pressed  with  insolent  violence  on  the  despised  lower  classes  of  the  civic  population. 
In  those  cities  where  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the  vavassors,  was  victorious^ 
they  changed  the  civic  magistrates,  who  hitherto  had  been  pure  aristocrats,  and  filled 
the  council-chamber  and  the  judgment-seat  by  new  elections  according  to  new  laws. 
The  watchword  was  to  obey  no  lord  who  would  not  recognize  the  rights  and  ordi- 
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nances  established  by  the  people — frights  which  were  not  new,  but  had  been  torn 
from  them  and  now  re-demanded.  They  were  prudent  enough  to  put  their  demands 
in  writing,  and  they  declared  their  confidence  that  the  emperor  would  recognize  these 
their  written  rights ;  if  he  refused  so  to  do,  they  would  renounce  the  emperor  and  the 
empire. 

Even  now  the  heart  of  a  great  democratic  movement  in  Italy  turned  towards  a 
German  emperor.  Not  for  the  first  and  last  time.  But  no  one  of  the  emperors  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  yet  perhaps  Conrad  II.  did  so  more  than  the  others. 

In  January,  1037,  the  emperor  came  to  Milan  to  examine  the  state  of  afiairs. 
While  in  Germany  he  had  determined  to  grant  the  requests  of  the  lower  nobility  and 
freeholders  as  far  as  they  were  just.  Aribert  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor  had 
come  to  take  his  part.  The  first  interview  convinced  him  what  a  mistake  he  had 
made  in  Conrad  II.  To  alarm  the  emperor,  the  archbishop  then  stirred  up  privily  a 
revolt  in  Milan.  The  revolt  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
emperor  had  made  his  entrance.  Conrad  detected  the  hand  of  Aribert.  He  betook 
himself  to  Pavia,  and  there  held  a  diet  to  which  he  summoned  Aribert.  Then 
appeared  before  the  emperor  the  speakers  of  the  commons  and  lower  nobility,  com- 
plaining of  the  oppression  they  endured  from  the  higher  aristocracy,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  feudatories.  A  series  of  the  )ieaviest  complaints  were  directed  against  the 
archbishop  of  Milan :  that  he  had  by  force  and  fraud  degraded  many  freemen  and 
immediate  tenants  of  the  empire  into  his  retainers  and  serfs ;  that  he  had  despoiled 
many  of  their  lawful  possessions,  and  annexed  the  property  of  his  victims  to  his  see. 

Aribert  appeared  to  the  summons,  full  of  confidence  and  pride.  With  regard  to 
his  contempt  of  the  imperial  order,  the  prelate,  with  all  the  self-assertion  of  an  actual 
Pope  of  North  Italy,  reftised  to  stand  a  trial  for  such  a  thing  before  the  emperor,  to 
alter  in  any  point  his  previous  system,  or  to  restore  any  property  which  he  had  w^on  for 
his  archiepiscopal  see.  He  obstinately  persisted  that  even  on  the  emperor's  command 
he  would  never  restore  anything ;  he  would  not  restore  even  the  most  trifling  of  the 
properties  he  had  appropriated ;  the  emperor  might  take  them  from  him  if  he  could. 

At  this  display  of  insolence  by  the  Italian  priest,  the  feeling  that  the  dignity  ef  the 
emperor  and  of  the  German  nation  was  deeply  injured  thereby,  took  possession  of  the 
usually  sober  and  cool  politician  Conrad  II.  Insolence  which  in  presence  of  the  diet 
showed  such  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  emperor,  could  not  go  unpunished ;  but 
law  and  custom  prescribed  that  the  accused  must  be  treated  according  to  certain 
forms ;  the  matter  must  be  investigated  by  a  tribunal  of  princes,  and  judgment  duly 
pronounced.  Any  violation  of  form  in  a  procedure  against  so  highly-placed  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy  could  not  but  hurt  the  national  pride  of  the  Italians. 

In  the  excitement  of  just  indignation,  the  emperor  ordered  his  German  soldiers  to 
arrest  Aribert,  and  convey  him  to  Piacenza,  where  he  was  strictly  guarded.  But  the 
clergy  in  Milan  roused  the  people  of  the  city  in  favor  of  their  imprisoned  pastor. 
High  and  low,  women  and  children  in  penitential  garb,  headed  by  the  clergy,  marched 
in  long  procession  through  the  streets,  to  entreat  with  lamentations  and  prayers  for 
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the  liberation  of  their  spiritual  lord.  The  hatred  felt  for  the  strangers  from  beyond 
the  Alps  soon  displayed  itself;  even  a  portion  of  those  who  hitherto  had  been  in 
opposition  to  the  archbishop  shared  this  hatred  against  the  foreign  despots  and  tlie 
Germans.  For  the  majority  of  the  spiritual  dignitaries  saw  an  act  of  despotism 
iu  the  proceedings  against  Aribert.  They  argued^  if  the  emperor  thus  acted  towards 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  Church  in  Lombardy,  what  would  be  his  behavior 
towards  them,  the  inferior  clergy?  The  clergy  knew  how  to  stir  up  the  always 
existing  national  hate  of  the  Italians  against  the  Germans,  and  regarded  the  impris- 
oned Aribert  not  as  the  contumacious  insulter  of  the  majesty  of  the  emperor,  but  as 
the  victim  sacrificed  by  German  brutality,  as  a  martyr  for  Italian  nationality  in  its 
struggle  against  foreign  tyranny,  a  man  in  whose  person  the  Italian  nation  was  out- 
raged and  injured. 

The  more  intimate  friends  of  the  archbishop  found  a  simple  means  to  liberate  him. 
The  archbishop's  confidential  friend,  the  monk  Albizo,  placed  himself  one  night  in  the 
archbishop's  bed,  and  drew  the  coverlet  over  him  so  as  to  deceive  the  imperial  officers. 
The  men  of  the  Gterman  guards  outside  were  regaled  with  food  and  wine  till  they 
became  intoxicated.  The  archbishop  passed  through  the  guards,  reached  a  horse 
waiting  for  him,  and  after  many  difficulties  succeeded  in  entering  Milan. 

Here  he  found  in  the  Milan  mob  a  determined  body  of  fanatical  defenders ;  in  the 
strong  city  he  found  a  sure  tower  of  defence.  He  soon  saw  the  troops  he  had  been 
collecting  during  the  last  few  years  increased  by  recruits  whom  fanaticism  and  high 
pay  attracted,  till  he  had  an  army  fit  to  take  the  field. 

The  emperor  pronounced  Milan  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  people  of 
Milan  recked  little  of  that.  Like  its  archbishop,  the  people  relied  on  its  numbers, 
on  its  walls,  on  the  wealth  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  armament  he  had  made.  Milan 
was  even  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  Excellent  outworks,  a 
strong  and  high  circle  of  walls,  a  hundred  towers,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  good 
gates  guarded  Milan.  In  May,  1037,  the  emperor  began  the  siege  of  Milan.  A  first, 
a  second,  a  third  assault  miscarried.  On  the  19th  of  May  the  citizens  made  a  sally ; 
the  archbishop's  army  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  imperial  forces.  Eight  days 
after  the  bloody  combat  the  emperor  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  Pavia,  without 
having  done  anything  but  lay  waste  the  level  country  around  the  city. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1037,  however,  he  took  a  step  which  he  had  better  have 
taken  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  To  give  a  sensible  blow  to  the  power  of  the  temporal 
and  clerical  grandees  in  league  against  him,  and  to  bind  the  smaller  vassals  firmly  to 
the  crown,  he  published  a  written  imperial  ordinance  concerning  the  lesser  vassals  and 
their  fiefs,  and  concerning  the  protection  of  the  freeholders.  In  the  terms  of  this 
feudal  constitution,  which  he  published  as  a  written  law  for  all  Italy,  the  usufruct  of 
a  fief  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  in  case  of  a  son  predeceasing  his  father,  to  the 
grandson  ;  no  lesser  vassal  could  lose  his  property  except  by  the  sentence  of  his  peers, 
aud  no  feudal  lord  could  exchange,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  fief  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  feudal  vassal.     Everything  which  had  been  already  assured  to  the  lesser 
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vassals  ia  Germany  was  now  granted  to  Italians  of  the  same  estate.  He  gave  the 
Italians  further  securities  against  a  common  abuse^  the  change  of  fiefs  into  lands 
paying  rents,  and  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  grandees,  who  had  hitherto 
made  the  military  obligations  of  the  lesser  vassals  a  means  of  oppression  in  order  to 
keep  them  and  the  freeholders  in  complete  subjection  to  the  great  feudatories. 

Every  violation  of  this  imperial  law  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
pounds  in  gold,  one  moiety  of  which  went  to  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  the  other  to 
the  injured  vassal  or  freeholder. 

By  this  law  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  as  the  number  of  the  lesser  vassals  and  free- 
holders was  great  both  in  the  small  and  in  the  large  cities,  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  development  of  free  municipal  life,  a  life  which  in  coming  centuries  formed  a 
marked  feature  of  Upper  Italy. 

The  unreserved  and  unconditional  assurance  of  these  rights,  and  the  guarantee  of 
them  by  the  emperor,  gave  him  at  first  this  advantage :  the  smaller  vassals  who  had 
not  yet  joined  his  army  passed  over  irom  the  side  of  his  opponents  to  him,  and 
ranged  themselves  with  the  others  who  from  the  first  had  clung  to  the  emperor.  At 
the  same  time,  he  forever  separated  the  interests  of  the  lower  nobility  and  the  high 
aristocracy.  This  imperial  ordinance  formed  a  barrier  between  the  freeholders  and 
lesser  feudatories  on  the  one  side,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  grandees  on  the 
other — a  barrier  against  attacks  and  excesses  which  had  become  habitual.  Hence- 
forward the  freeman  was  secure  on  his  estate,  the  vassal  had  a  hereditable  property^ 
and  as  each  was  now  certain  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  energy,  both  agriculture 
and  handicrafts  became  active  and  raised  themselves  up  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  rural 
population  increased  with  that  of  the  cities,  and  a  new  independent  popular  life  burst 
into  bloom,  which  opposed  law  to  force,  order  to  license,  culture  to  rudeness.  This 
imperial  ordinance  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of  his  policy,  but  was  in  itself  just 
and  wise. 

Strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  lower  nobles  whom  he  had  gained  over  by 
the  above  measures,  the  emperor  formally  deposed  Aribert  from  his  archbishopric,  and 
granted  the  see  to  his  chaplain  Ambrosius.  But  the  feudal  constitution  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  Aribert  so  struck  the  high  Italian  clergy  that  they  united  with  Aribert ;  even 
the  bishop  of  Cremona,  who  had  hitherto  been  his  accuser,  and  other  prelates  till  now 
faithful  to  the  emperor,  rallied  around  him.  Aribert  formed  a  solemn  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  deprive  Conrad  of  the  Lombardic  crown,  and  shake  ofi"  the 
German  yoke.  They  offered  the  crown  to  Count  Udo  of  Champagne,  and  he  accepted 
it.  It  was  arranged  between  him  and  them  that  Udo  was  to  invade  Lorraine,  and 
they  in  the  meantime  in  Italy  would  put  the  emperor  out  of  the  world.  Even  those 
Italian  bishops  who  had  always  been  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  on  whom  he 
relied,  were  in  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  emperor.  But  the  plot  was  discovered 
shortly  before  its  execution.  The  11th  of  November,  1037,  had  been  the  day  fixed 
for  an  attack  on  the  emperor's  quarters  and  his  murder.  The  bishops  of  Cremona, 
Vercelli,  and  Piacenza  were  seized  and  sent  under  arrest  to  Germany.     Soon  after 
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this,  tlie  emperor  had  certain  intelligence  that  his  rival  Udo  of  Champagne,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bar,  had  been  surprised  by  Godfrey  IL,  duke  of  Lorraine,  on 
the  15tli  of  November,  his  anny  nearly  annihilated,  and  himself  slain  in  tlie  battle. 

The  emperor  kept  his  Christmas  in  Parma.  On  the  very  eve  of  tlie  festival  a 
crowd,  excited  by  the  clerical  tools  of  Aribert,  attacked  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
Conrad,  relying  on  the  loyalty  of  the  city,  had  brought  no  great  retinue  with  him, 
and  his  followers  were  likely  to  be  defeated.  But  the  emperor  hurled  firebranda 
into  the  houses,  and  the  flame  from  the  blazing  buildings  was  soon  recognized  by  the 


German  soldiery  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  as  being  what  it  really  was,  a  signal 
of  distress  from  the  emperor.  The  Germans  from  without  burst  into  the  city,  easily 
overpowered  the  insurgent  crowds,  and  filled  the  streets  with  murder,  fire,  and  rob- 
ber}*. The  emperor,  as  a  special  punishment,  ordered  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  in 
great  part  torn  down. 

In  March,  1038,  Conrad  led  his  army  to  Southern  Italy,  at  first  not  without 
success.  But  when  the  hot  season  commenced,  sickuess  spread  in  the  army ;  and 
although  he  hurried  his  retreat  to  Upper  Italy,  yet  this  sickness — which  is  commonly 
called  the  plague,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plague — ^laid  low  a  great  portion 
of  his  army,  the  flower  of  bis'  youth,  the  seasoned  veterans,  the  most  illustrious  as  well 
as  the  most  obscure.  Even  those  who  reached  Germany  died  in  great  numbers  from 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  they  had  brought  from  Italy,  but  far  more  perished  in  Upper 
Italy. 

In  July  the  emperor  began  his  retreat.  In  August  he  quitted  the  soil  of  Italy  to 
lead  the  fragments  of  his  German  army  back  to  their  native  air.  Not  only  the 
vavassors  and  freeholders,  but  also  some  temporal  princes  of  Lombardy,  gave  him  a 
promise  to  besiege  Milan  for  a  year.  They  kept  tlieir  promise,  and  had  a  dark  pre- 
monition what  an  enemy  they  would  one  day  find  in  the  citizens  of  tliat  town. 
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They  besieged  Milan  in  great  force.  But  the  attacks  on  the  town  had  no  result 
but  to  practice  the  citizens  in  war,  to  teach  them  how  to  improve  their  means  of 
defence,  and  how  to  mancEuvre  with  skill.  Aribert  knew  how  to  inspire  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  of  his  territory,  and  to  make  them  good  soldiers.  He  armed  the 
unfree  as  well  as  the  free,  all  classes  of  the  people  without  distinction,  and  employed 
them  to  defend  his  capital.  This  arming  of  the  people,  which  embraced  all  classes, 
and  which  Archbishop  Aribert  first  introduced,  was  an  event  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance— first  for  the  development  of  municipal  freedom  in  Italy,  and  secondly  for  the 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  tliis  freedom  against  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings 
of  the  Ghibelline  emperors,  the  Salian  and  Hohenstaufen  princes. 

This  civic  militia  won  great  success — at  first  in  the  struggle  against  the  army  of 
the  emperor,  and  afterwards  against  the  power  of  the  higher  and  lower  nobility,  who 
both  fought  for  the  interests  of  the  empire  and  their  own  order.  The  militia  of  Milan 
was  the  model  which  the  other  cities  of  Upper  Italy  soon  followed.  They  suddenly 
became  aware,  as  the  ancient  world  had  seen,  that  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  a  country, 
like  the  freedom  of  a  man,  rested  on  arms,  on  the  right  to  bear  them,  on  courage  in 
using  them.  ^ 

This  prince  of  the  Church,  Archbishop  Aribert,  taught  the  court  of  Rome  the 
important  lesson  that,  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Germans  over  Italy,  and  to  further 
the  other  aims  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  its  best  ally  was  the  armed  citizens  of  the 
municipalities. 

Like  a  great  general.  Archbishop  Aribert  organized  his  Milanese  into  an  army,  and 
held  them  together  under  a  standard  he  himself  had  devised. 

Archbishop  Aribert  is  the  inventor  of  the  "  Caroccio,^  which  plays  so  large  a  part 
in  later  days.  It  was  a  car  of  huge  size  to  bear  a  standard.  On  this  car  a  tall  mast 
rose  aloft.  On  its  summit  gleamed  a  golden  ball,  from  which  two  streamers  of  white 
linen  fluttered  in  the  wind.  In  the  centre  of  the  mast  hung  a  crucifix  with  the  image 
of  the  Redeemer.  It  had  been  long  customary  to  carry  a  crucifix  about  on  a  car  in 
processions.  This  gave  Aribert  the  idea  of  his  Caroccio,  and  hereby  he  elevated  the 
war  for  his  city  to  a  holy  war,  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  Saviour  himself,  who, 
in  effigy,  marched  with  them,  a  glance  on  whom  coidd  inspire  and  strengthen  all  U> 
meet  death  like  men.  The  Caroccio  was,  in  fact,  for  the  citizens  of  the  towns  a 
visible  omen  henceforth  held  to  be  their  dearest,  holiest  possession.  With  religious 
enthusiasm  they  fought  and  conquered  beneath  this  emblem.  The  latest  historian  of 
Milan,  Verri,  conjectures  that  this  capacious  and  lofty  car  served  not  only  to  lend 
religious  inspiration  to  the  combatants,  but  ministered  to  important  military  pur- 
poses. This  is  confirmed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Caroccio  by  all  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Italy. 

With  fresh  courage  the  Milanese  under  this  emblem  defended  their  archbishop  and 
their  city  against  the  temporal  princes  of  Lombardy  and  against  the  lower  nobility, 
then  for  a  season  devoted  to  the  emperor.  The  struggle  lasted  beyond  the  year, 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  the  emperor.     Then  suddenly  warfare  ceased,  on 
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the  official  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Conrad  11.,  and  of  the  accession 
of  his  son  Henry  III.  to  tlie  throne. 

Conrad  had  brought  no  laurels  but  much  sorrow  back  from  Italy.  He  had  easily 
conquered  Pandulf^  pnnce  of  Capua,  deposed  him  and  invested  Waimar  of  Salerno 
with  his  princedom.  He  confirmed  the  Norman  chief  Rainulf  in  his  countship  of 
Aversa.  In  this  southern  part  of  Italy  Conrad  left  behind  him  men  of  that  Germanic 
race  which,  although  of  German  blood,  had  been  so  long  a  terrible  foe  to  the  German 
empire — the  Normans.  The  Normans  settled  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy 
proved  themselves  loyal  to  the  emperor.  They  were  the  most  trustworthy  vassals  of 
the  German  emperor  in  Italy. 

The  emperor  held  his  first  diet  on  German  soil  after  his  return,  in  Solothurn, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Burgundy.  His  wife  Gisela  had  lost  the 
second  son  of  her  first  marriage,  for  Conrad  did  not  bring  back  to  her  from  Italy 
the  brother  of  Ernest,  Duke  Hermann  of  Swabia,  but  only  his  corpse ;  the  plague  had 
carried  him  off*  in  Italy.  Gisela  had,  during  the  emperor's  absence  in  Italy,  adminis- 
tered Germany  for  and  with  her  son  Henry.  From  Solothurn  the  emperor  proceeded 
to  the  Netherlands.  He  was  anxious  to  labor  for  the  pacification  and  ordering  of 
the  realm.  He  kept  the  Easter  of  1039  in  Nimeguen,  and  Whitsuntide  in  Utrecht. 
In  fuU  possession  of  his  powers  he  was  there  stricken  by  death ;  he  confessed,  received 
the  communion,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  1039.  He  had  brought  the  seeds  of 
death  with  him  from  Italy,  and  had  felt  it  in  his  veins.  His  heart  and  intestines  were 
buried  in  Utrecht ;  his  body  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Speyer.  Gisela,  the 
noble  wife,  his  greatest  blessing,  died  on  the  14th  of  February,  1043,  and  was  buried 
by  his  side  at  Speyer.  More  than  one  sword  had  pierced  her  heart.  In  the  cathedral 
of  Speyer  the  ashes  of  both  still  repose. 

Henry  III.  waa  in  his  twenty-second  year  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  This 
second  prince  of  the  Salian  house  had  been  when  a  child  elected  king  of  the  Germans, 
bad  been  made  when  a  mere  boy  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia  and  .king  of  Bur- 
gundy, when  a  youth  duke  of  Swabia,  after  the  death  of  his  half-brother  Hermann ;  and 
now,  after  his  father's  decease,  he  became  also  duke  of  Franconia.  He  brought  to  the 
throne  a  power  and  a  splendor  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  had.  His  personal 
appearance  was  not  unworthy  of  his  rank.  With  a  countenance  of  manly  beauty,  a 
head  taller  than  most  of  his  companions,  he  was  a  noble,  imposing  figure.  To  his 
natural  talents  his  mother  Gisela,  a  lady  unusually  cultivated  for  those  times,  had 
given  a  careful  education.  The  teachers  she  selected  for  him  were  Bishop  Bruno  of 
Augsburg  and  Bishop  Engelbert  of  Freisingen.  She  insisted  on  his  studying  law  and 
history,  and  his  father  had  in  early  youth  introduced  him  to  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. In  his  nineteenth  year  he  manned  Gunilda,  who  had  been  long  betrothed  to 
him,  the  daughter  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway  ;  but  after  two 
years  of  wedlock,  death  took  her  from  him,  after  having  borne  him  a  daughter, 
Beatrice.  Conrad  had  made  every  preparation  to  enable  his  son  to  caiTy  out  his 
plans ;  the  father  had  begun,  Henry  must  finish.     The  path  was  marked  out  for  him 
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— to  lower  the  high  aristocracy,  to  elevate  the  royal  power,  to  make  the  kingdom  of 
Germany  hereditary,  and  form  the  shattered  t'ragmenta  thereof  into  a  united  whole, 
and  a  state  that  could  rule  the  world.  The  ptate  of  the  world  invited  him  to  the 
task  ;  means  in  abundance  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  Conquest  was  not  the  pasEdoD  of 
Henry  HL  ;  he  did  not  love  war  for  war's  sake.  As  duke  he  had  won  the  name  of 
Pacific,  and  reiained  it  when  emperor  and  king. 

He  prudently  sought  for  an  accommodation  with  Aribert  of  Milan.     The  negoti- 
ators v.crc  the  Italian  grandees,  who  came  to  Augshurg  to  do  homage  to  the  kins;. 


Ari'oL'rt  publicly  acknowledged  Henrj'  HI.  as  liis  lawful  lord  and  the  lord  of  It:ly, 
and  in  tljc  May  of  1040  he  presented  himself  in  person  to  the  young  king  in  his  palace 
of  Ingelheim,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  restored  by  Henry  HI.  to  his  see,  and 
graciously  dismissed  to  his  home.     He  died,  however,  on  the  Uth  of  January,  1045. 

Heiiry  could  be  a  gallant  warrior  when  need  was  to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  empire,  as  he  soon  showed  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

Bretislaw,  the  conqueror  of  Moravia,  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  govermnent  of  Bohemia.  He  cherished  the  fancy  of  founding  a  new  Slavonic 
empire  like  the  old  Moravian  empire.  He  attacked  the  Poles,  weakened  hy  civil  war, 
destroyed  the  Polish  capital  of  Cracow  and  other  Polisli  cities  and  strongholds ;  Posen, 
Gnesen,  Breslau,  and  other  iinpoilaiit  towns,  surrendered  without  a  battle  ;  and  he 
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returaed  victorious  to  Prague  with  many  captives,  great  booty,  and  the  body  of 
at.  Adalbert,  the  object  of  so  many  pilgrimages,  aud  consequently  the  source  of  great 
wealth.  He  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  German  king  Henry  III.,  and  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  five  hundred  marks  of  silver  which  his  father  paid  every  year.  His  envoys 
were  already  in  Rome  to  obtain  the  elevation  of  Prague  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
Church  lor  the  Eastern  Slaves,  and  to  procure  for  himself  the  kingly  crown, 

Bohemia  was  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  German  crown  ;  so  was  Poland,  whose 
young  duke,  moreover,  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  German  king.  Henry 
demanded  from  Dretislaw  the  delivery  of  tlie 
great  booty  made  in  Poland,  and  the  ac- 
knowled&^inent  of  the  feudal  superiority  of 
Germany,  aud  supported  this  demand  with 
an  army  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1039, 
appeared  on  the  Bohemian  frontiers.  Bret- 
isliiw,  wliose  preparations  were  not  yet  com- 
plete, [)romised  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute 
and  give  his  son  us  hostage.  At  this  time 
Hi'iirj-  heard  that  the  Hungarians  liad  made 
iuroada  into  the  Eastcni  March  of  Oennany. 
He  therefoie  returned. 

Peter,  the  new  king  of  Hungary,  who 
bad  succeeded  his  uncle  Stephen  1.  un  the 
throne,  had  made  a  secret  league  witli  Bret- 
ulaw  against  Germany.  He  had  sent  to  him 
troops  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Poland. 
Tliis  Hungarian  inroad  gave  Bretislaw  time 
to  make  himself  ready  for  war,  and  avoid 
keeping  his  engagements. 

Tlie  German  king  was  exasperated,  and 
marched  against  Bohemia.  Tlie  youthful 
kiug  Henry  was  no  match  for  the  warrior 

who  was  at  once  brave  and  crafty,  and  for  his  experience  in  war.  He  allowed  him- 
self incautiously  to  be  beguiled  by  the  Tschechs  into  the  chain  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains  -,  in  the  forest  of  Cham  the  army  of  Henry,  consisting  mostly  of  Bavarians, 
w.-is  enticed  into  an  ambuscade,  surprised,  and  scattered ;  many  were  slain.  King 
Henry  himself  was  saved  from  personal  danger  by  a  liermit  named  Guiither,  the 
magician — he  once  *'made  a  roasted  peacock  fly"  from  the  table  of  King  Stephen  of 
Hungary'.  It  is  only  natural  that  this  clever  ju^ler  should  juggle  the  king  out  of  the 
Bohemian  Forest.  In  the  mountains  Hungarians  were  fighting  with  the  Bohemians 
against  the  Bavarians.     This  took  place  in  August,  1040. 

In  August,  1041,  Bretislaw  was  beaten  by  King  Henry.     The  experienced  prince 
of  the  Tschechs  was  on  this  occasior.  deceived  by  the  Germans.     Heiirj'  attacked  the 
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Bohemians  in  two  divisions.  One  detachment  advanced  into  the  same  mountain- 
valleys  in  vsrhich  the  year  before  the  German  army  had  suffered  so  severely.  King^ 
Henry  with  his  main  army  got  to  the  rear  of  the  Bohemian  army  by  an  unobserved 
route,  and  dispersed  it  in  wild  flight  with  heavy  loss.  Bretislaw  was  so  weakened  by 
this  action,  and  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  he  submitted  and  sued  for  peace.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  1041,  peace  was  concluded.  Bretislaw  had  to  make  amends 
for  his  oppressions,  to  deliver  up  the  Polish  captives,  to  pay  a  compensation  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  to  appear  in  person  at  the  diet  of  the  princes  at  Ratis- 
bon,  where  further  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  him.  Bretislaw  came  there 
on  the  15th  of  October ;  in  deep  humiliation,  with  bare  feet,  in  poor  attire,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  king.  His  wife  Judith  and  her  brother  Otto,  Margrave  of 
Schweinfurt,  had  spoken  to  the  king  in  his  behalf,  and  the  assembled  princes  added 
their  prayers  for  the  Bolieinian  hero,  whose  early  merits  toward  the  empire  were 
not  forgotten.  Henry  was  generous  by  disposition  and  by  policy  alike.  Bretislaw 
renounced  his  Polish  conquests  and  the  royal  honors  he  had  assumed,  and  received  ia 
requital  from  Henry  the  dukedoms  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  he  was  allowed  ta 
retain  Silesia,  and  furthermore  the  king  forgave  him  the  half  of  the  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  which  he  had  engaged  to  pay  as  a  fine.  Bretislaw  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  kept  it  honestly ;  he  made  himself  a  man  of  the  highest 
merit  to  the  king  and  the  empire  by  new  and  important  services  in  war. 

By  this  means  Casimir,  the  young  king  of  the  Poles,  the  son  of  Mie9zislaw  H.^ 
regained  his  throne.  He  had,  with  his  mother  Richenza,  a  daughter  of  the  Rhenish 
Palgrave,  taken  refuge  in  Germany.  Supplied  by  King  Henry  with  a  German 
auxiliary  corps,  he  had  found  a  large  party  in  his  favor  in  Poland,  had  defeated  the 
rebellious  nobles,  and  driven  out  the  heathen  Prussians  and  Pomeranians.  Casimir 
repaid  Henry's  assistance  by  renouncing  the  royal  title,  and  as  duke  of  Poland 
acknowledging  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  German  empire.  He  remained  his  w^hole 
life  long  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Germans. 

King  Peter  of  Hungary  was  expelled  by  the  aristocracy  and  fled  to  Germany.  His 
successor,  Samuel,  asked  King  Henry  HI.  whether  he  vrished  to  have  peace  or  war 
with  Hungary.  The  king  of  the  Germans  replied  that  it  rested  with  Samuel  to 
decide.  Thereupon  the  Hungarian  king  invaded,  in  February,  1042,  the  Eastern 
Marches,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  beyond  the  frontiers.  To  punish  Samuel,  and 
reinstate  the  dethroned  king  Peter,  Henry  in  person  led  a  powerful  army  to  Hungary ; 
the  higher  nobility  left  Samuel  in  the  lurch,  and  all  western  Hungary  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  At  the  approach  of  winter  Henry  and  his  army  returned  home, 
and  Samuel  re-entered  his  capital.  From  this  time  he  sought  for  support  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Abba  or  Father.  He  thus  still 
further  aUenated  the  nobles,  and  was  incapable  of  resistance  when  Henry,  in  1043, 
made  a  second  expedition  into  Hungary.  King  Samuel  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  German  empire,  and  ceded  to  it  the  western  districts  of  Hungary  from  the 
Fischa  to  the  Leutha  and  the  mouths  of  the  March. 
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The  peace  purchased  by  such  conditions  made  King  Samuel  detested  by  the 
nobility.  The  ceded  districts  belonged  to '  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  UI. 
at  first  placed  them  under  a  Margrave;  two  years  later  he  united  them  with  the 
bulwark  of  Bavaria,  the  Margraviate  of  Austria.  Provoked  by  this  loss  of  territory, 
and  by  the  renewed  vassalage  to  the  German  empire,  many  of  the  nobles  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  Samuel's  life.  The  plot  was  betrayed.  Under  the  pretext  of 
consulting  them,  Samuel  invited  fifty  of  the  conspirators  to  his  council-hall,  and 
without  examination,  confession,  or  conviction,  struck  off  their  heads.  Others  of  the 
conspirators  escaped  to  Germany,  and  as  Samuel  did  not  cairy  out  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  particularly  the  surrender  of  the  captive  Germans,  the  exiles  easily 
induced  Henry  to  make  a  third  campaign  in  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1044, 
Henry  gained  so  decisive  a  victory  that  Samuel  lost  not  only  his  golden  lance  but  his 
kingdom  on  the  battlefield.  Pie  was  captured  after  the  battle,  and  King  Peter,  on  his 
restoration  to  his  throne  by  King  Henry,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Peter  received 
Hungary  as  a  fief,  and  took  the  oath  of  vassalage  to  Henry  HI.  But  this  feudal  con- 
nection endured  only  for  a  brief  time. 

King  Peter's  dependence  on  the  German  empire,  his  confiding  the  fortified  places 
and  the  guard  of  his  person  to  Germans,  and  his  tyrannical  disposition,  soon  evoked 
an  insurrection.  At  its  head  stood  Andrew  and  Levente,  sons  of  a  nephew  of  King 
Stephen  I.  To  gain  the  common  people,  who  still  clung  to  the  old  faith,  they 
promised  to  reinstate  the  heathen  religion.  At  heart  Levente  himself  was  attached  to 
the  old  gods.  Thus  the  popular  revolt  precipitated  itself  at  the  same  time  on  the 
tyrant  Peter,  on  the  Germans,  on  the  Christian  priests  and  churches.  Peter  was 
hurled  fi'om  his  throne,  and  died  blinded  and  mutilated.  The  heathen  faith  was  set 
up  again  in  1046,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  Andrew  was  geiferally  recognized  as 
king  by  the  Hungarians. 

As  Levente  soon  hereafter  died,  Andrew  again  favored  the  Christians  and  Chris- 
tianity,  because  he  saw  that  the  people  and  the  country  could  make  progress  only  by 
Christian  education  and  culture,  and  that  the  relapse  to  the  old  gloomy  heathenism  of 
the  Huns  and  Avars  and  to  their  customs  threatened  to  plunge  the  Hungarians  again 
into  barbarism.  In  the  second  year  after  his  coronation  he  ordered  his  whole  people, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  return  from  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  leave  off 
heathen  customs  and  live  according  to  the  ordinances  of  King  Stephen  the  Saint. 
He  sent  repeatedly  envoys  to  King  Henry.  He  declared  he  had  been  compelled  by 
the  Magyars  to  be  their  king ;  that  the  murderers  of  King  Peter  had  been  already 
punished  with  death,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  to  the  head  of  the  German 
empire  the  other  conspirators  against  Peter.  He  promised  submission,  a  tribute,  and 
the  fidelity  of  a  vassal,  if  King  Henry,  as  superior  lord,  would  acknowledge  him  king 
of  Hungary. 

Henry,  however,  as  out  of  humor  at  the  turn  things  had  taken  in  Hungary. 
Finally  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Hungarian  king,  but  at  first  he  would  have  made 
a  fourth  campaign  against  Hungary  if  he  had  not  had  his  hands  full  elsewhere.    The 

in 
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South  Germans  would  gladly  have  marched  with  him  to  Hungary^  remembering  the 
great  booty  of  the  last  campaign^  in  which  King  Henry  had  seized  Samuel's  treasures 
in  Raab,  much  of  which  had  been  given  by  the  open-handed  king  to  his  soldiery^ 
much  to  the  Church  and  convents. 

After  that  victorious  campaign  in  Hungary  in  which  his  troops  had  made  booty 
enough,  King  Henry  had  exclaimed  "  God  hath  taught  my  hands  to  war ; "  and  on  his 
return  to  Ratisbon,  his  favorite  seat,  he  had,  before  taking  bite  or  sup,  barefoot  in  the 
cold  November,  in  linen  vest,  visited  all  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  city,  and 
thanked  God  for  his  victory.  His  grateful  hand  had  adorned  the  altars  with  precious 
coverings  and  ornaments,  and  had  enriched  the  Church  coffers.  But  the  Germans, 
who  were  proved  to  have  had  an  understanding  with  King  Samuel,  and  who  were 
willing,  out  of  revenge,  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians,  Ratisbon,  Bavaria, 
and  the  king's  person,  and  who,  like  two  brothers  of  the  bishop  of  Freisingen,  had 
received  a  promise  from  Samuel  to  be  made  dukes  in  an  enlarged  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, were  hung  in  chains  as  traitors.  The  crown  and  lance  of  King  Samuel,  the 
spoil  of  the  battlefield  of  Mensci,  Henry  sent  to  the  Pope. 

King  Henry  HI.  was  deeply  religious  in  the  fashion  of  his  day.  If  King  Andrew 
of  Hungary  had  not  restored  Christianity  from  a  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  people 
and  the  safety  of  his  throne,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  from  a  regard  to 
his  over-lord,  the  German  king,  who,  with  arms  in  his  hand,  would  have  prohibited 
heathenism  from  being  planted  and  cherished  in  a  soil  where  Christianity  already 
existed. 

King  Henry  had  for  three  years  and  a  half  kept  the  dukedoms  of  Franconia, 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia  in  his  immediate  possession,  and  ruled  them  without 
restriction ;  for  his  cousin,  the  younger  Conrad,  duke  of  Carinthia,  had  died  childless, 
oathe  20th  of  July,  1039,  a  few  weeks  after  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne.     He 

was  also  lord  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Burgundy  and  of  Italy ;  his  victories  over 

« 

Bretislaw  of  Bohemia  and  King  Samuel  of  Hungary  gave  him  the  glory  of  a  successful 
general ;  there  was  much  on  his  side  which  had  not  been  on  his  father's,  and  it  seemed 
now  easy  for  Henry  III.  to  free  completely  the  royal  power  from  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  ducal  powers,  which  had  so  often,  by  their  sectional  spirit  and  by  their  revolts, 
destroyed  peace  within  the  realm  and  weakened  its  power  without.  With  money 
from  Burgundy,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary  in  his  hand,  with  the  rich 
revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Carinthia,  he  had  such  materials 
as  no  emperor  since  Charles  the  Great  had  had  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  making 
the  German  crown  supreme  in  power  and  hereditary.  All  German  history  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  shows  how  much  could  be  done  by  one  who 
was  liberal  with  money,  as  long  as  money  was  scarce  in  Germany.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  by  nature  King  Henry  was  inclined  to  claim  for  the  king  unlimited  pleni- 
tude of  power.  He  now  had  only  to  get  rid  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Saxony, 
and  then  the  imity  of  the  empire  and  its  security  from  foes  without  would  be  secure. 
When  the  high  nobility  had  once  lost  its  supports,  the  dukes,  it  could  be  easily 
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subdued ;  and  the  people^  the  lower  nobility^  the  citizens^  the  peasants^  could  rise. 
As,  however,  no  accounts  are  given  bearing  on  this  matter,  it  remains  obscure  why 
Henry  UI.  did  not  employ  such  a  favorable  situation  of  affairs  to  gain  plenary  power  • 
for  the  crown  by  abolishing  the  German  dukedoms  with  their  sectional  interests. 

He  suddenly  began  to  give  away  one  after  another  the  southern  dukedoms  he  held 
in  liis  hands ;  with  the  precaution,  indeed,  of  granting  them  only  to  men  of  another  race, 
not  native  to  the  duchy.  In  1042  he  gave  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  to  Count  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  a  cousin  of  the  Empress  Cunigunde.  In  1045  he  gave  the  dukedom  of 
Swabia  to  the  Palgrave  Otto  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1047  the  dukedom  of  Carinthia  to 
Count  Welf  (Guelph)  of  Altdorf.  Welf — ^this  rich,  powerful  Swabian — was  by  his 
mother  a  nephew  of  the  new  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  would  rather  have  been  duke  of 
Swabia ;  but  as  he  was  a  Swabian  by  birth.  King  Henry  refused  Swabia,  and  gave 
him  Carinthia.  In  order  that  Welf,  already  powerful  by  his  large  private  estates, 
might  not  become  too  great  as  duke  of  Carinthia,  Henry,  before  his  investiture,  sepa- 
rated from  the  previous  duchy  of  Carinthia  the  provinces  of  Styria,  Camiola,  and  other 
districts  thereto  belonging ;  he  left  the  March  of  Verona  to  the  new  duchy  of  Carin-  . 
thia,  because  it  joined  almost  immediately  on  the  private  estates  of  the  house  of 
Welf,  estates  extending  as  far  as  the  Grisons  into  the  Valteline  and  the  southern 
Tyrol.  Perhaps  Henry  III.  had  another  object  in  view  in  these  grants  of  the  duke- 
doms ;  he  bestowed  them  on  men  who  were  likely  to  die  childless,  so  that  no  new 
ducal  house  might  arise.     He  followed  in  this  the  sagacious  example  of  his  father. 

Lorraine  caused  Henry  much  and  heavy  trouble.  Godfrey  I.,  always  loyal  to  the 
Salian  house,  owed  to  the  emperor  Conrad  the  union  in  his  hands  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lorraine.  At  his  death  in  1044,  he  left  two  sons,  Godfrey  II.,  called  Godfrey  with  the 
Beard,  and  Gozelo.  The  older  of  the  brothers  was  Godfrey,  an  energetic  soldier  and 
general  who  had  freed  the  father  of  King  Henry  III.,  during  his  absence  in  Italy,  from 
his  rival  Udo  II.,  count  of  Champagne.  It  could  not  but  be  contrary  to  the  policy 
and  unlike  the  character  of  Henry  to  follow  his  father's  example,  and  grant  to  a  man 
t)f  Godfrey's  high  talents  and  great  ambition  the  two  dukedoms  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lorraine  undivided,  for  each  of  these  dukedoms  was  a  great  dukedom.  Such  a  man 
with  such  power  could  easily,  as  the  earlier  history  of  Lorraine  showed,  be  dangerous 
to  the  young  king  and  the  empire  of  Germany.  The  longing  of  the  Lorrainers  to  cut 
loose  from  the  empire  and  form  an  independent  state,  had  exhibited  itself  more  than 
once  to  the  great  damage  of  the  empire. 

The  old  Duke  Godfrey  I.  met  these  politic  views  of  King  Henry  with  the  request 
that  he  would  grant  Lower  Lorraine  to  his  younger  son  Gozelo.  Gozelo,  the  child  of 
bis  father's  old  age,  was  his  darling,  but  in  mind  and  body  a  weakling ;  the  popular 
voice  of  the  Lorrainers  ridiculed  him.  Such  a  duke  in  Lower  Lorraine  was  no  source 
of  danger.  Henry  promised  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  old  and  faithful  Godfrey  L,  and 
gave  the  dukedom  'of  Lower  Lorraine  to  Gozelo  the  younger  brother,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  Godfrey  with  the  Beard  to  delay  the  grant. 

Godfrey  H.,  now  duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  had  expected  other  thanks  from  the 
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Salian  house  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered.  He  believed  himself  entitled 
to  be  duke  of  all  Lorraine,  not  only  from  his  services  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire, 
but  also  from  the  incapacity  of  his  brother,  which  was  clear  to  both  the  people  and 
the  nobility  of  that  country.  Thus  the  Duke  Godfrey  H.  of  Upper  Lorraine,  who  had 
deserved  so  well  of  the  royal  house,  became  an  enemy  of  the  emperor,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  empire. 

To  obtain  possession  of  Lower  Lorraine  by  force  of  arms,  he  entered  into  treason- 
able practice?  7^  Ith  the  French  king  and  the  disaflected  lords  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
convicted  of  this  crime,  and  condemned  by  a  tribunal  of  princes  to  deposition  and 
imprisonment.  From  the  latter  he  escaped,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  taken  as  a  hos- 
tage by  the  king.  This  son  soon  died,  and  Godfrey  with  the  Burgundian  malcontents 
flew  to  arms.  The  king,  however,  reduced  him  to  submission  and  to  sue  for  pardon. 
The  princes,  however,  condenmed  him,  for  his  relapse,  to  be  closely  imprisoned  at 
Giebichenstein.  He  was  carried  thither,  but  soon,  on  the  death  of  Gozelo,  pardoned 
by  the  king  and  restored  to  his  dukedom  of  Upper  Lorraine  in  May,  1046.  But  this 
did  not  reconcile  Godfrey  H.  The  king  gave  Lower  Lorraine  to  Count  Frederick  of 
Luxemburg,  the  brother  of  the  new  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Godfrey  became  enraged 
afresh,  not  merely  because  he  lost  this  dukedom,  but  also  because  it  was  given  to  a 
count  of  Luxemburg ;  for  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  life  and  death  struggle 
between  the  house  of  Luxemburg  and  Godfrey's  family.  He  again  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  King  Henry,  this  time  with  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Count 
Dietrich  of  Holland,  and  Count  Hermann  of  Hainault. 

The  conspirators  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  year  1047.  This  was  the 
very  time  when  Henry  was  intending  another  expedition  against  Hungary.  He  was. 
compelled,  instead  of  marching  to  the  east,  to  turn  to  the  northwest  of  the  empire* 
He  was  on  the  spot  in  September.  He  personally  led  his  army  against  the  insur- 
gents ;  at  first  against  the  count  of  Holland.  It  was  a  very  unequal  struggle,  which 
proved  that  the  royal  court  knew  little  of  the  geography  of  the  empire,  at  least 
of  these  northwestern  districts.  In  the  county  of  Holland,  cut  up  by  streams  and 
swamps,  the  army  of  King  Henry,  which  consisted  mostly  of  horse,  could  win  no- 
successes,  and  the  huge  helpless  vessels  from  the  Rhine  were  quite  useless  in  this 
region  of  canals.  The  heavy  ships  of  the  emperor  suffered  such  losses  by  the  small, 
easily -managed  barks  of  the  Hollanders,  that  the  king  had  no  course  open  but 
retreat.  Duke  Godfrey  II.  meanwhile  had,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow-conspirators, 
gained  many  successes ;  they  could,  without  any  apprehension  for  the  count  of  Hol- 
land, direct  their  forces  elsewhere,  for  the  count  was  defended  by  nature — by  land 
and  water — ^from  any  attack  by  the  king.  Duke  Godfrey,  therefore,  captured  the 
strongest  place  of  the  empire  in  this  quarter,  Nimeguen  in  Guelders,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Waal,  and  destroyed  this  fortress  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  second  fortress 
of  the  empire,  Verden  on  the  Aller,  four  miles  from  Bremen. 

The  disasters  of  this  campaign  and  the  losses  of  the  army  must  have  been  heavy 

m 

for  King  Henry.     Immediately  before  this  campaign  King  Henry  held,  with  reference 
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to  foreign  countries^  a  higher  position  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  Charles  the 
Oreat ;  he  was  fortunate  and  dreaded.  This  single  unfortunate  campaign  in  the 
northwest  of  Germany  made  France  and  Hungary  confident  and  insolent ;  and  in 
Italy,  Burgundy,  and  in  Germany  itself,  discontent  raised  its  head  against  the  king. 

How  dangerous  Henry's  situation  was  is  shown  by  one  fact.  The  old  curse  of  the 
Germans  was  again  stirring  in  Saxony.  The  old  tribal  pride  of  the  Saxons  saw  with 
jealousy  that  the  Frank  race  had  again  attained  the  chief  power  in  the  empire  by 
means  of  the  ruling  family. 

This  feeling  of  injured  pride  did  not,  however,  as  commonly  asserted,  belong  to  the 
Saxons,  but  to  a  portion  of  the  Saxons,  to  the  great  lords,  and  among  them  only  to^ 
the  temporal  lords.  In  the  whole  German  empire,  the  struggles  of  the  higher 
nobility  to  rob  the  lower  nobles  and  freeholders  of  their  liberties  and  rights,  were 
nowhere  fiercer  or  more  numerous  than  in  Saxony,  and  therefore  the  decrees  of  King 
Henry  and  his  severe  measures  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  fireeholders  and 
lesser  nobility,  nowhere  cut  so  deep  as  into  the  system  of  the  great  Saxon  lords. 

Such  an  occupant  of  the  German  throne,  a  man  who  protected  popular  liberty, 
«nd  thereby  lowered  in  their  eyes  the  majesty  of  the  aristocracy,  appeared  to  some 
of  them  worthy  of  death.  Thietmar,  brother  of  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxony,  was 
accused  of  laying  an  ambush  for  King  Henry  with  the  object  of  taking  him  prisoner 
or  of  putting  him  to  death.  He  chose  the  ordeal  of  battle  to  decide  respecting  his 
guilt  or  innocence.  Thietmar  fell  in  the  combat,  and  therefore  was  guilty  in  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  brother  also,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  was  an  object  of  alarm 
to  the  king.  If  he  were  to  unite  himself  with  Godfirey  of  Upper  Lorraine  and  the 
counts  of  Holland,  Flanders  and  Hainault,  and  the  Burgundian  malcontents,  the 
danger  threatening  the  king  would  be  great.  Moved  by  this  consideration.  King 
Henry  made  an  alliance  with  his  brother-in-law,  Hardicanute  (Harta  Knud)  of  Den- 
mark with  the  design  of  having  a  guard  over  Duke  Bemhard. 

In  1049  fortune  favored  the  arms  of  King  Henry  HI.,  and  he  gave  Godfrey  and 
his  party  a  succession  of  defeats.  The  German  king's  most  energetic  ally  was  the 
Pope,  who  fulminated  decrees  of  excommunication  against  the  revolters.  Most  of 
their  soldiers  left  their  excommunicated  princes,  Duke  Godfrey  and  the  rebellious 
counts,  for  the  Church's  curse  pressed  at  this  time  and  in  this  quarter  of  Germany 
with  overpowering  awe  upon  the  consciences,  not  merely  of  the  conunon  folk,  but  of 
Duke  Godfrey  and  the  counts.  The  ban  of  the  Church  not  only  separated  them  from 
each  other,  and  thus  weakened  them,  it  weighed  heavy  on  their  hearts,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  submitted  to  the  king,  hard  as  were  the  conditions  of  peace.  Duke 
Oodfrey  II.  was  condemned  to  lose  the  dukedom  of  Upper  Lorraine  and  to  be  impris- 
oned in  the  fortress  of  Passau. 

The  good  luck  of  Henry  had  again  placed  it  in  his  power  to  annex  three  dukedomft 
to  the  crown,  for  besides  Upper  Lorraine,  the  dukedoms  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria  were 
again  vacant.  The  disastrous  campaign  of  the  year  1047  against  the  count  of  Hol- 
land had  cost  the  life  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  and  Duke  Otto  of  Swabia  among 
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others.  But  although  Henry  had  in  these  last  years  such  bitter  experiences  of  the 
dukes  as  revolters  against  the  crown^  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  take  steps  to  abolish 
completely  the  system  of  dukedoms  in  the  empire.  It  seemed  to  him  sufficient  to 
grant  the  dukedoms  to  men  of  whose  loyalty  he  was  sure. 

He  therefore,  in  January,  1048,  bestowed  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  on  one  who  had 
always  been  in  an  especial  degi-ee  loyal  to  the  king  and  empire — on  the  Margrave  of 
the  Northgau,  the  Babenberger  Otto  of  Schweinfurt,  son  of  Henry  H.  of  Babenberg,. 
the  brother-in-law  of  Bretislaw^,  duke  of  Bohemia.  The  dukedom  of  Upper  Lorraine 
he  gave  in  the  same  year  to  Gerhard,  count  of  Alsace,  and  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria 
to  Count  Conrad  of  Ziitphen,  a  nephew  of  the  powerful  Archbishop  Hermann  11.  of 
Cologne,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  the  Palgraves  of  Lorraine. 

During  the  transactions  of  the  last  tliree  years,  Heniy  III.  had  become  the  Roman 
emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Gunilda,  Henry,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  had  married  & 
second  time.  His  choice  fell  on  Agnes  of  Poitou,  the  noble,  wise,  and  light-hearted 
daughter  of  William,  the  learned  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  prudently  refused  the 
crown  of  Italy.  He  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  Besan9on,  and  even  during  the  cere- 
mony showed  he  retained  some  of  his  father's  prosaic  spirit.  When  the  gayer  arta — 
the  singers,  musicians,  dancers,  who  were  welcome  guests,  and  recipients  of  noble 
largesses  at  every  castle  of  prince,  or  see  of  bishop,  in  Spain  and  France — ^presented 
themselves,  in  the  fashion  of  the  cheerful  south,  to*  give  splendor  to  the  bridal-feast^ 
Henry  allowed  them  to  depart  unrewarded.  He  held  these  arts  useless,  and  gave  the 
money  he  ought  to  liave  given  to  them  to  the  poor,  who  had  been  lately  visited  by  a 
famine.  He  was  not  a  king  of  that  exalted  kind  who  with  one  hand  alleviates  the 
necessities  of  individuals,  and  with  the  other  fosters  those  arts  which  have  the  power 
to  beautify  and  mould  the  life  of  man.  To  Agnes,  however,  whose  beauty  and  grace 
he  deeply  admired,  he  assigned  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves, 

It  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
that  time  when  we  read  that  Henry  II.  had  taken  from  this  abbey  6550  farms,  and 
that  it  yet  remained  one  of  the  richest  establishments  in  the  German  empire. 

Agnes  bore  Henry  III.  two  sons — Henry  and  Conrad.  She  urged  him  to  adom 
himself  with  the  Roman  imperial  crown.  King  Henry  III.  himself  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  that,  although  he  was  king  of  the  Germans,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  king 
of  Lombardy,  he  would  be  of  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps  if  he  were  resplendent  with  the  imperial  crown  of  Rome,  and  with  the 
nimbus  of  sanctity  derived  from  his  consecration  as  Emperor  and  Patron  of  Christen- 
dom by  the  hand  of  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  most  men  of  that  time,  as  of  all  times,  who  believe 
more  than  think,  the  splendor  of  such  a  consecration  was  potent  and  imposing.  But 
it  was  potent  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Henry,  like  his  predecessors,  had  bitterly  to 
experience  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  remain  king  of  the  Germans,  and  to 
establish  his  throne  on  firm  foundations  in  the  interior  of  the  German  realm — ^better  for 
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liira  to  seek  the  interesta  of  the  empire  and  his  house,  than  splendor  and  appearance ; 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  his  house,  and  the  German  nation  to  have 
been  a  mere  king  of  Germany  like  Henry  I.  and  Conrad  L 

In  addition  to  his  desire  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Rome,  a  second  cause,  religious 
feeling,  impelled  Heory  to  Italy.  His  piety  was  not  unmixed  with  enthusiastic 
asceticism.  He  gave  his  back  to  the  scourge  of  his  confessor  till  the  blood  Howed  ; 
he  never  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  except 
when  a  public  ceremony  bade  him,  and  then 
only  after  confession  and  penance.  Rome 
at  this  time  was  a  scandal  to  Christendom. 
There  were  no  less  than  three  Popes  in  Rome, 
each  calling  himself  the  Pope,  and  his  sec 
the  Holy  See.  One  of  the  three  had  sold 
the  Papal  See  to  the  second  for  a  thousand 
pounds  of  silver ;  he  received  the  money,  but 
continued  to  play  the  Pope,  retaining  the 
title  and  revenues  of  the  Pope.  The  bigliest 
Rpiritual  dignity  of  Christendom  had  become 
an  article  of  trade,  bought  by  one  and  sold  by 
another,  just  as  all  other  spiritual  dignities 
had  become  articles  of  trade,  bought  and 
sold.  As  so  much  temporal  power  and  so 
much  wealth  waa  connected  with  spiritual 
offices,  there  was  a  rush  for  the  position  of 
bishop ;  for  the  bishops  were  now  temporal 
lords,  princes  more  magnificent  than  the  lay 
princes.  The  bishop  had  before  him  not 
only  a  firee,  unrestrained  life  like  a  temporal 
lord,  but  he  had  what  the  temporal  lords  had 

not,  an  inexhaustible  money  supply  in  the  treasure  and  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
No  account  was  taken  of  fitness  in  heart  or  mind ;  the  bishoprics  were  matters  of 
■peculation  ;  nothing  was  regarded  but  the  question  of  money,  or  at  best  of  politics. 
The  bishops  sold  in  turn  every  spiritual  place  which  was  worth  anything,  down  to 
the  very  meanest ;  in  many  places  each  situation  had  a  fixed  price,  whicli  fluctuated 
like  prices  of  goods  in  the  market,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  times. 
The  kings  and  princes,  by  reason  of  their  rights  of  spiritual  investitures,  were  the 
most  to  blame  for  this  canker  of  the  Church,  the  sale  of  livings  (simony).  They  were 
the  wholesale  dealers ;  the  others  only  sold  by  retail  what  they  had  purchased  from 
them.  Even  kings  like  Henry  I.,  Otto  I.,  and  Conrad  II.,  had  never  hesitated  to 
trade  in  ecclesiastical  offices  ;  because  they  saw  how,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the 
Popes  themselves  sold  all  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  clerical  offices,  the  kings  and 
emperors  took  tlie  same  liberty. 
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Thus  religion  and  morality  had  fallen  very  low,  and  in  the  belief  of  many  a  pious 
soul  the  last  days  were  at  hand.  Around  the  Holy  See  and  on  the  Papal  chair 
men  saw  murder,  robbery,  every  crime  and  sin  without  shame  and  without  punish- 
ment.   . 

But  within  the  Church  itself  there  had  been  formed  a  congregation  which  labored 
for  a  reform  of  the  Papacy  and  the  monastic  order,  for  a  purification  of  the  Church 
from  its  scandals.  This  society  sprang  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Clugny,  in  the 
modern  French  department  of  the  Saone-et-Loire.  Wherever  this  reformation  reached 
a  convent,  there  was  a  transformation  effected.  Yet  this  congregation  of  Clugny  had, 
as  its  most  secret  thought  and  object,  hierarchical  and  political  ends — ^the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See  over  the  emperors,  kings,  and  peoples  of  Christendom,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  existing  relation  between  Church  and  State,  in  which  the  Emperor  stood 
higher  than  the  Pope,  into  its  opposite,  so  that  the  Pope  should  stand  higher  than  the 
Emperor  and  all  the  world. 

These  predecessors  of  the  Jesuits,  who  indeed  worked  in  many  ways  far  better 
than  their  successors  the  Jesuits,  but  were  equally  full  of  danger  for  the  development 
of  the  German  nation,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  King  Henry  HI.  by  his 
wife  Agnes  of  Aquitaine.  For  the  abbey  of  Clugny  had  been  founded  by  her  ancestor 
Duke  William  I.  of  Aquitaine. 

A  prince  of  religious  sentiments  like  Henry  HI.  could  not,  in  view  of  the  strictly 
lioly  life  of  the  members  of  this  order,  suspect  or  discover  the  political  and  hierarchical 
principles  which  were  the  secret  teachings  of  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  had  already  spread  itself  through  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  King  Henry 
came  into  contact  only  with  the  chief  leaders,  men  of  wisdom  and  caution.  How 
powerful  by  its  spirit,  by  its  intelligence,  by  its  wealth,  this  congregation  was  even 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IH.,  how  injurious  and  fatal  it  was  doomed  to  become  to  the 
kingdom  of  Germany,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  within  a  century  after  its 
establishment  the  congregation  of  Clugny  numbered  two  thousand  convents  dependent 
for  guidance  on  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  and  that  the  whole  society  was  immediately 
under  the  Pope.  The  majority  of  these  two  thousand  monasteries  were  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  minority  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Poland.  The  successors  of  Henry  III. 
found  this  powerful  and  numerous  society  to  be  a  Papal  guard  ever  ready  to  take 
the  field  against  them,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Salian  house  or  to  that  of  Hohen- 
staufen ;  and  King  Henry,  without  presentiment  of  evil,  contributed  to  raise  the 
Roman  Papacy  and  supply  it  with  temporal  weapons  by  means  of  these  precursors 
of  the  Jesuits.  By  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who,  though  fond  of  gayety  was  still 
a  bigot,  the  wily  lords  of  Clugny  caught  in  their  nets  the  religious  heart  of  King 
Henry.  They  convinced  him  that  as  king  of  Italy  and  patron  of  the  Holy  See,  it  was 
his  duty  and  his  vocation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandals  which  were  caused  by  the  con- 
temporaneous presence  of  three  Popes  in  Rome,  by  the  traffic  in  clerical  offices,  and 
by  the  corruption  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  his  coronation  as  emperor  and  this  business 
could  be  dispatched  at  the  same  time,  King  Henry  undertook  to  cleanse  Rome,  the 
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centre  of  Christendom^  and  the  Christian  world  dependent  on  it ;  he  undertook  this 
the  more  readily  the  less  his  religious  sentiments  were  in  harmony  with  what  his  eyes 
beheld  in  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

He  crossed  the  Alps  in  September,  104C,  witli  such  an  army  as  no  German  king 
had  for  a  long  time  led  into  Italy.  It  has  been  repeatedly  represented  by  writers 
that  Henry  IH.  undertook  this  expedition  of  his  own  proper  motion,  with  the  definite 
object  of  making  the  Papacy  an  organ  of  the  royal  and  imperial  power,  and  thus 
working  on  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  that  as  the  bishops  in  Germany  were  tools 
in  the  king's  hands,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  the  highest  bishop — ^the  Pope  and 
Papacy  of  Rome.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  he  had  such  an  idea;  it  is  certain 
that  by  saving  the  almost  ruined  Papacy,  and  by  following  the  lead  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Clugny,  he  effected  a  result  the  very  opposite  of  the  views  attributed  to  him 
above.  He  raised  the  Papacy,  then  seized  with  decay,  till  it  began  to  overtop  the 
-crown  of  the  emperors — a  state  of  things  which  for  centuries  produced  long  struggles 
between  the  empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  incalculable  misery  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  this  rescue  of  the  Papacy  was  a  natural  impulse  of  this  German  king ;  Henry,  an 
ecclesiastical  enthusiast,  could,  with  his  disposition,  do  nothing  else  than  cleanse  and 
«ave  the  Church. 

The  see  of  Milan,  vacant  by  Aribert's  death,  had  to  be  filled.  Without  regard  to 
the  wishes  or  pressure  of  the  various  parties,  King  Henry  made  his  own  choice ;  he 
passed  over  all  candidates,  all  priests  recommended  to  him,  and  made  his  chancellor 
<j[uido  the  chief  pastor  of  Milan,  because  he  deemed  him  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the 
post. 

All  parties  in  Italy  kept  themselves  quiet  and  submissive  in  presence  of  the  impos- 
ing personality  of  the  king  and  his  German  army.  At  the  beginning  of  December, 
1046,  at  Sutri,  King  Henry  presided  as  "  Supreme  Patron  of  Christendom "  over  a 
synod  of  the  Church,  tried  and  deposed  the  unworthy  Popes  Benedict  IX.  and  Syl- 
vester in.  Gregory  VI.,  who  was  not  unlearned  or  morally  depraved,  but  who,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  had  purchased  his  position  as  archbishop,  and  finally  his 
elevation  to  the  Holy  See,  comprehended  that  this  German  king  regarded  him  as  one 
who  had  not  legitimately  come  to  the  Papal  dignity,  and  who,  from  his  simony,  was 
not  the  right  man  for  it.     He  resigned. 

Thus  the  three  Popes  were  all  out  of  the  way  when  Henry  entered  Rome  to  keep 
Christmas.  He  visited  St.  Peter's  Church,  surrounded  by  the  grandees  of  the  German 
empire.  Here  he  summoned  the  Roman  clergy  to  elect  a  new  worthy  head  to  guide 
ChristendoHL  The  clergy  replied  that  to  elect  a  Pope  in  presence  of  the  king  was 
against  usage  and  law.  The  Patrician  was  the  emperor's  representative.  Henrj-, 
therefore,  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  assumed  the  garb  of  the  Patrician — 
the  green  mantle,  the  golden  ring  on  his  finger,  the  golden  circlet  round  his  head.  To 
establish  the  rights  of  the  German  crown  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Pope,  he 
demanded  of  the  assembled  prelates  to  take  oath  that  without  his  permission  they 
would  never  elect  a  Pope. 
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Since  the  time  of  Otto  I.  it  had  been  a  right  and  custom  that  no  Pope  be  elected 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  king  of  Germany.  Henry  11.,  indeed,  had 
•  not  maintained,  had  even  surrendered,  this  right ;  that  for  forty  years  the  contending 
parties  in  Rome  had  filled  the  Holy  See  as  they  pleased,  was  an  assault  of  anarchy  on 
the  system  of  the  German  empire.  The  assembly  took  the  oath  demanded,  and  while 
the  litanies  were  still  echoing  through  the  Church,  Henry  took  the  German  bishop 
Suidger  of  Bamberg,  a  noble  Saxon,  conducted  him  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  bade 
him  mount  it. 

Whether  the  king,  in  presenting  Suidger  to  the  assembly,  wished  only  to  exhibit 
the  man  who  could  again  sanctify  unsanctified  Rome,  or  whether  he  wished  by  his 
own  authority  to  appoint  a  Pope,  who  can  tell  f  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who 
had  come  with  the  king  saluted  Suidger,  when  he  was  on  the  throne,  as  Pope.  The 
Romans,  surprised,  joined  with  their  assent.  They  found  a  kind  of  consolation  for 
themselves  in  the  reflection  that  none  of  them  could  have  done  for  Pope  according  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  king,  since  there  was  no  one  of  theft  who  was  not  married,  or 
who  had  not  bought  his  office  and  sold  spiritual  charges.  Yet  they  did  not  omit  to 
add  that  "properly"  only  a  clerk  belonging  to  a  church  in  Rome  could  be  elected 
Pope. 

Thus  Suidger,  in  the  surprise,  was  made  Pope  by  acclamation.  King  Henry  had 
not  presided  over  the  election  of  a.  Pope  and  confirmed  him,  but  rather  had  selected 
and  nominated  one.  The  man  thus  nominated  called  himself  henceforth  Clement  H. 
This  took  place  on  the  24th  of  December,  1046,  and  on  Christmas-day,  this  new  Pope 
placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  brows  of  Henry  and  Agnes. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  the  vicinity  were  well  pleased  with  this 
coming  of  the  German  king.  Their  old  hatred  of  the  Germans  gave  way  on  thia 
occasion  to  their  love  of  money.  The  fierce  party  strife  in  Rome,  the  shameless 
debauchery  of  the  Popes,  who  squandered  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  from  without 
Rome,  the  robberies  and  murders  on  the  thresholds  of  the  churches,  and  the  bloody 
fights  at  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  had  for  a  long  time  put  almost  entirely  a  stop  to 
pilgrimages  to  the  desecrated  metropolis  of  Christendom.  The  cessation  of  gifts  to 
the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  pilgrimages  which  in  other  days  had  brought  such 
profit  to  the  Roman  people,  was  keenly  felt  by  the  population  of  the  city.  With  the 
return  of  order,  pilgrimages  and  profits  recommenced. 

The  new  Pope  and  the  emperor  went  hand  in  hand  to  puriiy  the  Church  and 
reform  the  Christian  world.  Clement  H.,  at  the  beginning  of  1047,  pronounced 
excommunication  over  all  simoniacal  bargains,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the 
emperor  declared  in  Germany  to  the  assembled  bishops  that  "  as  God  had  of  His 
mere  mercy  given  him  the  crown,  he  resolved  to  give  gratuitously  all  offices  in  which 
religion  was  concerned";  a  law  of  the  empire  declared  that  no  spiritual  dignity  waa 
to  be  sought  by  purchase  or  bribery,  and  that  all  who  paid  or  took  payment  for  such 
were  to  lose  their  offices  and  be  excommunicated.  Pope  Clement  II.,  in  the  spirit  of 
Henry  HI.,  issued  severe  decrees  against  immorality,  avarice,  and  licentiousness. 
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The  emperor,  however,  was  unfortunate  in  the  mortality  of  the  instruments  he 
selected ;  all  his  Popes  died  soon  after  election.  The  well-meaning  Clement  II.,  the 
willing  organ  of  the  emperor,  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1047.  Inunediately  after 
liis  death  the  Romans,  by  an  embassy,  requested  from  the  emperor  a  new  Pope.  One 
party  of  the  Romans  wished  for  Halinard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  to  be  made  Pope ; 
another  party  remembered  the  abdicated  Pope  Gregory  VI. ;  even  among  the  Ger- 
mans some  voices  were  raised  for  him.  The  emperor  would  have  neither ;  he  sent 
another  German,  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  as  Pope.  Poppo  assumed  the  name  of 
Damasus  II.  This  Pope,  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  died  suddenly  in  three-and-twenty  days 
after  his  entrance  on  his  high  office.  The  envoys  of  the  Romans,  who  announced  this 
Pope's  decease  to  the  emperor,  added  to  their  message  in  customary  form  the  request 
that  the  emperor  would  send  a  new  Pope.  The  emperor  nominated  his  cousin  Bruno, 
a  Rhenish  Franconian,  of  the  house  of  Egesheim,  from  which  the  emperor  was 
descended  on  the  mother's  side,  and  who  had  been  hitherto  bishop  of  Toul.  He  made 
this  nomination  at  the  diet  of  Worms  at  the  end  of  the  year  1048.  This  cousin  of  the 
emperor  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  This  worthy  Pope  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
for  five  years.  At  his  death  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  again  besought  the  emperor, 
"as  slaves  entreat  their  master,  or  children  their  father,"  to  give  them  a  Pope.  At  a 
diet  at  Mainz,  in  March,  1055,  the  emperor  nominated  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 

Gebhard  was  Henry's  most  trusted  councillor,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor's,  of  the 
Swabian  house  of  the  counts  of  Calw.  Henry  had  such  confidence  in  him  that  he  had 
entrusted  him  with  the  administration  of  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  in  the  name  of  the 
imperial  child  Henry  IV.  When  the  Roman  ambassadors  asked  for  such  a  man  to  be 
sent  as  the  successor  of  Leo  IX.,  the  king  was  inclined  to  refuse.  But  the  clergy 
insisted,  and  finally,  aftier  a  long  resistance  to  their  demands,  the  emperor  nominated 
him  Pope.     The  Swabian  Gebhard  styled  himself  Victor  11. 

The  leader  and  speaker  of  this  embassy  was  a  subdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
appointed  by  the  dying  Pope  Leo  IX.  administrator  ad  interim;  a  little,  slfghtly-built 
man,  but  vrith  a  farH9eeing  spirit  and  iron  energy  of  will.  He  it  was  who  wrung  irom 
the  emperor,  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  the  nomination  of  Pope  Victor  II.  The  little 
man  was  by  descent  of  German  blood,  although  he  had  been  bom  at  Soano,  or  at 
Roanco  in  the  district  of  Soano  in  Tuscany,  the  son  of  an  artisan — ^a  smith  or  a  car- 
penter, it  is  uncertain  which.    His  name,  too,  is  German.    His  name  was  Hildebrand. 
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ILDEBRAND  had  been  for  some  period  chancellor  of 
the  Holy  See.     The  child  of  poor  people,  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  mother's  brother,  who  was  abbot  of 
St.  Mary's  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  adopted  the  boy 
Hildebrand.     The  uncle  zealously  promoted  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  his  nephew,  as  hie  bodily  qualities  held 
out  no  prospect  of  a  future,  or  of  success  in  the  world, 
even  in  the  service  of  the  Church.     For  the  Church,  too, 
laid  great  stress  on  external   advantages,  on  persona) 
y,  or  at  least,  on  an  imposing  figure.     Nature  had  endowed 
brand  neither  with  the  one  nor  the  other ;  he  was  small  to 
nity,  his  countenance  was  in  Italian  eyes  urtlovely,  and-per- 
only  his  uncle  and  his  teachers  believed  in  a  higher  future 
eir  pupil,  because  they  themselves  knew  the  superior  power 
I  the  mind,  even  without  the  support  of  outward  advantages, 
over  mankind,  especially  a  mind  endowed  with  that  genius 
lich  the  want  of  bodily  attractions  fades  into  notliing,  and 
womes  the  ruler  of  men.     His  features  must  have  been  un- 
regular,  as  hb  contemporaries  called  him  "  very  ugly." 
le  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
congregation  of  the  new  Benedictines  of  Clugny.     In  this  spirit  he  brought 
up  his  nephew  so  successfully  that  the  learned  Pope  Gregory  VI.,  one  of  the  three 
simultaneous  Popes,  selected  HUdebrand  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  from  the  crowd  of 
candidates  to  be  his  own  chaplain.     Gregory  VI.  was  the  Pope  of  the  popular  party 
in  Rome.     This  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  on  account  of  the  position  Hilde- 
brand took  up  in  oppomtion  to  the  absolutism  of  the  emperors,  and  to  the  antichristiao 
system  of  a  selfish  feudal  aristocracy  in  favor  of  the  development  of  free  civil  life  in 
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Italy.  Later  events  will  show  why  he  appeared  in  Germany  as  Gregory  VII.  in 
behalf  of  the  German  princes.  His  whole  life  long,  Hildebrand,  the  poor  artisan's 
son,  was  the  representative  of  all  the  oppressed  from  whatever  side  the  oppression 
might  come,  an  enemy  and  assailant  of  all  violence  from  the  throne  downwards,  a 
champion  of  the  democratic  idea  that,  without  regard  to  birth  and  external  conditions, 
actual  merit,  genius,  and  talent  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  disposal  of  offices  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State. 

The  young  chaplain  possessed  the  fiiU  confidence  of  Gregory  VI.  When  Gregory 
was  deposed  at  the  synod  of  Sutri,  and  banished  by  Henry  III.  to  Germany,  Hilde- 
brand  accompanied  him  into  exile.  At  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  Speyer,  in  Cologne,  in 
Aix4a-Chapelle,  Hildebrand  and  the  deposed  Pope  appeared  at  the  emperor's  court ; 
and  when  this  Pope  died,  he  retired  by  the  emperor's  permission  into  the  abbey  of 
Clugny.  He  was  present  at  Worms  at  the  election  of  Leo  IX.,  and  had  witnessed  the 
course  of  proceeding. 

Bishop  Bruno  of  Segri,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  relates 
in  his  life  of  Leo  IX. :  "  The  newly-nominated  Pope  came  to  Clugny.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  except  Hildebrand  met  the  Holy  Father.  Hildebrand  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cell  and  refused  to  wait  on  Leo,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  new  Pope,  who 
had  remarked  at  Worms  the  gifted  chaplain  of  his  predecessor,  and  now  wished  him 
to  occupy  the.  same  office  and  go  with  him  to  Rome.  Hearing  this,  Hildebrand  waited 
on  the  new  Pope,  but  only  to  say  he  could  not  enter  the  service  of  a  man  who  had 
been  made  Pope  not  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  simply  by  temporal 
authority  ;  a  lawful  bishop  of  Rome  could  only  be  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Rome  ;  he  advised  Leo  to  visit  Rome,  not  as  a  Pope,  but  as  a  pilgrim,  and  procure 
a  legal  election  to  his  dignity  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  These  words  of  the 
young  monk  had  such  effect  on  the  emperor's  nominee  that  he  followed  his  counsel, 
journeyed  to  Rome  in  pilgrim's  dress,  and  was  there  elected  Pope  by  the  clergy  and 
people  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.    He  then  came  forth  as  Pope,  as  Leo  IX. '^ 

Hildebrand  had  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  Leo  promoted  him  at  once  to  be 
Cardinal  Subdeacon  and  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  finances  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  been  in  sad  confusion,  soon  were  arranged 
by  Hildebrand.  Leo  had  picked  out  the  right  man  for  his  chancellor  and  finance 
minister,  and  Henry  III.  had  found  in  Leo  IX.  the  right  man  to  govern  the  Church. 
Leo  labored  more  zealously  than  his  predecessors  on  the  purification  of  the  Church  and 
the  morals  of  its  ministers.  At  a  synod  at  Rheims  he  deposed  four  bishops  convicted 
of  simony  ;  at  the  synod  of  Mainz  he  compelled  the  bishop  of  Speyer  to  clear  himself 
by  oath  from  many  grievous  charges,  hurried  from  diocese  to  diocese,  from  province 
to  province,  to  set  in  order  and  reform,  and  punished  by  excommunication  those  who 
did  not  submit  themselves  to  his  judgment ;  he  displayed  equal  energy  in  combating 
the  abuses  in  the  Church  at  national  councils  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Leo 
was  a  truly  noble  character,  who  lived  most  simply,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
court  from  his  private  income,  even  if  he  was  too  dependent  on  his  chancellor  Hilde- 
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brand,  and  too  much  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  period  respecting  Christian  piety. 
While  Leo  IX.,  after  a  brief  circuit  in  Germany,  France,  and  Hungary,  became  terri- 
fied by  the  opposition  of  the  German  bishops  to  his  wishes,  and  devoted  himself  at 
Benevento  to  prayer,  where  he  mortified  the  flesh,  a  blanket  on  the  ground  his  only 
couch,  a  stone  his  only  piUow,  practised  acts  of  charity,  sang  every  day  a  string  of 
psalms,  and  recited  a  number  of  prayers,  Hildebrand  was  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  of  aflairs. 

Leo  IX. 's  campaign  against  the  Normans  was  not  successful,  but  it  led  to  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Papal  See  and  these  settlers  in  Southern  Italy,  which  was  an 
incalculable  gain  for  the  power  of  the  Popes,  and  fatal  for  centuries  to  the  kingdom 
and  empire  of  Germany.  The  princes  of  Benevento,  Pandulf  III.  and  Landulf  VI., 
had  insulted  the  mother-in-law  of  Henry  III.  as  she  returned  from  a  pilgrimage,  and 
had  been  laid  by  Pope  Clement  II.  under  an  interdict — ^that  is,  under  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  by  which  the  Popes  made  the  people  suffer  for  the  prince  for 
the  purpose  of  rousing  them  to  take  arms  against  him.  An  interdict  forbade  every 
holy  rite  of  the  Church ;  no  religious  worship  was  held,  no  child  baptized,  no  com- 
munion celebrated,  no  Christian  burial  performed,  no  pair  made  one  by  the  Church's 
blessing,  no  church-going  bell  allowed  to  sound.  The  rites  of  the  Church  then  occu- 
pied the  whole  life  of  Christendom,  and  therefore  the  population  bore  with  impatience 
the  closing  and  silencing  of  the  churches.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Benevento  were 
soon  weaiy  of  bearing  the  Church's  curse  on  account  of  their  princes ;  they  drove 
them  away,  and  offered  to  Pope  Leo  the  sovereignty  of  Benevento  ;  Hildebrand  with 
joy  seized  this  opportunity  to  gain  for  the  Papal  See  a  strong  temporal  foundation, 
and  Leo  IX.  in  person  accepted  the  oath  of  homage  from  the  people  of  Benevento  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1051. 

The  expelled  princes  of  Benevento  took  refuge  with  the  Normans.  The  German 
empire  had,  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great,  possessed  the  feudal  superiority  over 
Benevento.  To  gratify  Pope  Leo,  Henry  III.,  at  the  Pope's  request,  ceded  his  feudal 
sovereignty  to  the  Pope,  who  in  turn  resigned  the  revenues  drawn  by  the  Holy  See 
from  many  German  churches,  and  left  them  to  the  emperor. 

The  fugitive  princes  found  among  the  Normans  not  only  hospitality  but  armed 
assistance.  They  invaded  the  Pope's  newly-conquered  territory,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  injured  inhabitants  reached  the  ear  and  heart  of  Leo ;  he  pronounced  the  curse 
of  the  Church  against  the  plundering  foreigners.  He  himself  went  to  Germany  to 
raise  troops  against  them,  but  could  only  get  a  slight  assistance  of  a  few  hundreds  in 
Germany.  The  Italians  of  the  Pope  were  numerous,  but  destitute  of  experience  and 
courage  ;  collected  from  every  district  of  Italy,  they  were  no  match  for  the  veteran 
soldiery  of  the  Normans.  They  fled  shamefully  in  the  battle  of  Civitella,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1053,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight.  The  Germans  in  the  Pope's  pay 
here  proved  again  their  old  reputation  for  endurance  and  courage,  but  mostly  met 
death  or  captivity.  Even  Pope  Leo  himself,  who  was  with  his  army,  was  taken 
prisoner.     But  he  fell  into  good  hands.      The  Nonnans,  as  religious  as  they  were 
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valiant,  showed  the  captive  head  of  Christendom  the  most  submissive  reverence. 
They  entreated  him  to  free  them  from  the  curse  which  they  were  not  able  to  bear. 
Leo  did  so,  and  they  not  only  set  him  free  but  left  him  in  posaession  of  Benevento, 
and  listened  to  his  exhortations  to  treat  more  gently  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  them  iu  fief. 


But  in  the  following  year,  1054,  Pope  Leo  IX.  died,  and  it  tlius  came  to  pass  that 
Hildebrand,  the  vicar  of  the  Papal  See,  appeared  personally  at  the  head  of  the  Komao 
embassy  which  went  to  Germany  to  obtain  from  Henry  the  nomination  as  Pope  of 
the  rich  count  of  Oalw  and  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  had  been  already  in  secret 
canooically  elected  in  Rome.  At  this  period  the  sagacious  Hildebrand  did  not  think 
that  the  time  had  arrived  in  which  the  Christian  and  Roman  world  was  ripe  for  a  breach 
between  the  Papal  See  and  the  German  kingdom  ;  moreover,  the  co-operation  of  the 
German  empire  and  its  head  in  the  reforms  within  the  Church,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papal  power  in  a  new  international  position,  was  quite  indispensable, 
although  this  actual  leader  of  the  Church  was  at  heart,  in  all  his  ideas  and  struggles, 
utterly  and  entirely  opposed  tt)  the  imperial  power,  the  most  determined  opponent  of 
temporal  rule  over  the  Church.  The  system  which  the  little  swarthy  chancellor  of 
the  Apostolic  See  bad  already  planned  will  unfold  itself,  step  by  step,  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

The  new  (German  Pope  called  himself  Victor  H.  He  had  been,  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  state  afliiira  imri  by  his  wealth,  as  well  as  by  being  a  kinsman  and  friend 
of  the  emperor,  the  most  iiiHuential  bishop  in  Germany,  and  yet,  though  more  ener- 
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getic  than  Leo  IX.;  he  fell  completely  into  the  power  of  him  who  had  for  years  been 
actually  ruling  the  Catholic  Church — into  the  power  of  HUdebrand.  Victor  II.  made 
him  Cardinal  Archdeacon,  that  is,  raised  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  next 
the  Pope.  Victor  continued  to  exercise  the  judicial  power  which  the  three  last  Popes 
had  commenced ;  with  this  diflerence,  however,  that  while  Leo  travelled  about,  Victor 
remained  in  Rome,  and  sent  his  legates  and  nuncios  to  investigate  and  punish.  At 
the  synod  of  Lyons,  in  1055,  he  deposed  six  bishops  who  were  guilty  of  divers  mis- 
deeds, and  removed  from  their  positions  thirty-nine  other  prelates  who  were  convicted 
of  having  bought  their  places  and  driven  a  trade  in  ecclesiastical  offices.  Henry  sup- 
ported  every  step  of  the  Pope  with  all  his  imperial  power,  and  did  not  dream  that  by 
thus  promoting  the  Papal  claims  to  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  supporting  the  Papal 
See  in  its  judicial  smnmoning  and  deposition  of  bishops,  he  was  aiding  the  growth  of 
a  power  which  was  soon  enough  injurious  to  the  empire. 

And  yet  the  proceedings  of  the  Pope  already  appeared  very  suspicious  to  other 
kings,  especially  to  the  king  of  France.  For  the  Pope  had  gone  so  far  as  to  judge 
and  depose  ecclesiastical  princes  without  a  synod  by  means  of  his  college  of  cardinals. 
While  the  Pope  exercised  in  this  fashion  the  highest  jurisdiction  in  Church  affairs  by 
his  own  authority,  independently,  without  acknowledging,  as  Was  previously  the  rule^ 
the  superiority  of  a  council  of  the  Church,  it  could  not  but  be  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  would  be  raised  in  men's  opinions  ;  and  in  brief  time  it  became  the  general 
view  that  the  Pope  possessed  and  exercised  this  supremacy. 

Two  qualities  in  a  man  render  him  short-sighted  in  individual  cases,  however  highly 
gifted  the  man  may  be — ^love  of  orthodoxy  and  too  great  self-confidence,  the  delusion 
of  his  own  grandeur,  which,  injurious  to  common  men,  is  pregnant  with  destructioa 
to  a  ruler. 

Henry  III.  had  much  of  the  first  of  these  qualities,  and  a  good  share  of  the  second. 
At  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  he  had  become  fanatically  orthodox.  At  60s- 
lar  in  the  Harz  he  had  approved  that  Christians  be  judged  and  condemned  as  heretics^ 
and  their  blood  was  shed  before  his  eyes. 

Along  with  this  fanaticism  of  orthodoxy,  Henry  had  a  high  belief  in  his  own  power 
and  good  fortune.  He  saw  in  the  Popes  mere  bishops  of  a  higher  rank,  and  he  liad 
repeatedly  with  success  treated  bishops  arbitrarily,  raising  or  degrading  them,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  favorable  to  or  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  He  had  deposed  Popea 
and  appointed  iresh  Popes,  and  in  presence  of  the  spiritual  power  on  which  he  had 
found  it  good  once  to  rely,  he  deemed  himself  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  keep  it  down 
as  soon  as  it  desired  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  him.  Every  attempt  at  resistance 
had  been  met  hitherto  with  extraordinary  power  and  extraordinary  good  fortune. 

He  had  escorted  Pope  Victor  to  Italy,  and  that  with  an  army ;  not  because  the 
Pope  needed  protection,  but  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  his  own  old  adversary,  the 
deposed  Duke  Godfrey  II.  of  Lorraine,  who  was  giving  trouble  in  Italy.  The  emperor 
was  informed  that  the  crown  of  Lombardy  was  in  jeopardy  from  Godfrey  if  he  delayed 
to  come  and  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
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He  had  released  Godfrey  from  his  confinement  at  Passau,  and  to  show  the  renewal 
of  his  trust  and  confidence  in  him^  had  given  him  the  chief  command  of  an  army  which 
was  to  bring  to  obedience  the  revolted  counts  of  Flanders — the  two  Baldwins^  father 
and  son — while  he  himself  marched  against  the  Hungarians. 

The  emperor's  warlike  uncle,  Gebhard^  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  had  on  his  own  account 
made  a  plundering  foray  into  Hungary^  and  the  Magyars  had  retaliated  by  an  attack 
on  the  German  East  March.  King  Andrew  had  also  shown  himself  dilatory  in  paying 
the  annual  tribute  which,  according  to  treaty,  lie  had  to  render  to  the  empire.  The 
hostilities  which  had  already  taken  place  between  Germany  and  Hungary  exposed  the 
Germans  settled  in  Hungary  to  great  dangers.  The  people  came  near  murdering  all 
the  Germans  and  Italians  in  Hungarian  territory.  Christian  priests  had  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  popular  hate,  and  many  Hungarians  had  returned  to  heatlien  faith  and 
practices.  In  the  spring  of  1051  the  emperor  opened  the  campaign  against  Hungary. 
From  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Swabia  all  the  vassals  of  the  empire  and  the  retainers  of 
the  princes,  counts,  and  lords,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  assembled  under 
the  banner  of  the  empire.  He  advanced  with  two  armies.  The  emperor  in  person 
led  one  in  vessels  down  the  Danube ;  with  the  other  his  uncle.  Bishop  Gebhard, 
marched  along  the  northern  bank  as  far  as  Raab,  and  made  great  booty. 

But  want  of  provisions  soon  enough  compelled  the  Germans  to  retire ;  they  had 
brought  with  them  insufficient  supplies,  and  the  Hungarians,  retreating  before  them, 
had  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  the  districts  through  which  the  Germans  advanced. 
The  Hungarians  did  not  come  in  sight  till  the  Germans  were  retiring ;  they  wished  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  but  the  gallantry  of  the  starving  Germans  scattered  the  well-fed 
Hungarian  hordes.  In  the  July  of  the  following  year  the  emperor  was  again  in  Hun- 
gary, and  Pressburg,  after  a  two  months^  siege?  was  near  surrender.  Then  the  Ger- 
mans saw  with  affright  one  morning  that  in  the  night  all  their  commissariat  vessels 
with  their  contents  had  been  sunk  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.  Zothmud,  a  Hunga- 
rian diver,  had  swum  to  the  vessels  during  the  night  and  bored  holes  in  them.  A 
second  time  want  of  provisions  forced  the  emperor  to  retreat  with  speed  into  Germany. 

Annoyed  by  the  results  of  the  two  last  Hungarian  campaigns,  the  emperor  was  not 
cheered  by  the  results  of  the  struggle  with  the  counts  of  Flanders.  They  maintained 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  county  of  Hainault,  which  they  had  wrongfully  seized 
in  contempt  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  on  which  account  the  emperor  had  sent  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  whilom  duke  of  Lorraine,  Godfrey  II. 

Previous  campaigns  against  revolted  grandees  of  the  northwest  of  the  empire  had 
not  been  successful  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  As  Godfrey  did  nothing  to 
satisfy  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  Henry  in  person,  in  1054,  marched  against  the 
two  Baldwins,  and  had  as  little  success  as  his  trusty  general  Godfrey  had  met  with 
two  years  before.  Even  the  emperor  could  not  overcome  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  ground  to  the  military  operations  of  the  German  soldiers  from  the  interior, 
although  his  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Godfrey.  There  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  latter  was  not  earnest  in  attempting  to  justify,  at  tlie 
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head  of  the  army  entrusted  to  him,  the  new  confidence  of  the  emperor,  because  the 
counts  of  Flaoders  had  once  been  in  league  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  giving 
of  the  chief  command  to  Godfrey  by  the  emperor,  and  the  accepting  thereof  by  God- 
frey, had  opened  to  the  deposed  duke  a  prospect  of  becoming  either  duke  of  Lorraine  or 
duke  of  a  more  important  district,  Godfrey's  slight  success  against  Flanders  so  vexed 
I  he  emperor  that  Godfrey  saw  his  prospect  of  a  dukedom  vanish.  But  then  a  special 
]uece  of  good  fortune  befell  him  ;  the  widowed  Marchioness  Beatrice  of  Tuscany 
offered  him  her  hand.  Her  husband,  the  Marquess  Boniface,  descended  from  an  old 
family  of  counts  in  Upper  Italy,  had  been  the  most  loyal  follower  of  the  imperial 
party,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him. 


From  him  Boniface  inherited  great  private  possessions,  and  tiic  cities  iiiid  foiidal 
countships  of  Modena,  Beggio,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Brescia.  His  own  great  senicLs 
to  the  Salian  house  had  been  rewarded  by  Conrad  II.,  who  gave  him,  in  addition  to 
all  he  had  already,  Parma  and  the  great  Marquisate  of  Tuscany;  and  by  Henrj-  III., 
who  invested  him  with  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and  the  marquisate  of  Camerino.  In 
the  times  before  the  feudal  constitution  of  Conrad  II.,  the  ambitious  Boniface,  in 
reliance  on  being  the  most  powerful  crown  vassal  of  the  German  empire  in  Italy,  had 
deprived  many  bishops  and  abbots,  who  could  otTer  no  opposition  to  his  violence,  of 
many  valuable  estates,  under  the  pretext  that  tliey  were  fiefs  of  his.  By  his  mar- 
riage witli  Beatrice  he  was  also  ricli  in  money  and  estates  in  Germany  itsell". 

For  Beatrice  was  the  heiress  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  on  lK?r 
marriage  in  1036  brouglit  as  her  dowry  the  whole  great  possessions  of  her  deceased 
father  in  the  countries  of  Lorraine.  Men  said  that  this  marquis  held  in  his  hand  a 
power  surpassing  that  of  many  a  kiug.     A  loyalty  to  the  German  kingo,  which  had 
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reiuained  for  generations  unshaken  and  faithful  unto  any  sacrifice^  rendered  this  great 
power  of  an  Italian  vassal  not  only  no  source  of  danger^  but  a  chief  point  of  support 
of  the  Qerman  crown^  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Boniface ;  in  the  hands  of 
another,  an  enemy  of  the  emperor,  as  Godfrey  II.  was,  it  could  not  but  be  most 
dangerous. 

In  May,  1052,  Boniface  was  murdered  by  means  of  a  poisoned  arrow.  He  left  one 
son,  a  minor,  and  two  young  daughters,  and  moreover,  many  enemies.  His  widow 
Beatrice  sought  in  Godfrey  II.  a  protector  for  herself,  her  children,  and  their  heritage. 
Godfrey  secretly  lefl  the  court  of  the  emperor,  came  to  Italy,  and  was  recompensed 
for  the  loss  of  his  dukedom  by  his  marriage  with  Beatrice  and  the  wardship  of  her 
children.  This  fortunate  union  gave  him  not  only  a  wife  still  possessing  great  beauty 
and  endowed  with  high  talents,  but  also  a  territory  more  beautiful,  more  wealthy, 
and  infinitely  more  extensive  than  his  old  dukedom.  By  this  marriage  a  new  power 
was  created  in  Italy,  a  power  hostile  to  the  emperor  Henry  HI.,  which  might  prove 
highly  dangerous  to  him  even  in  the  west  of  the  empire,  on  the  border-lands  between 
it  and  France,  where  the  Baldwins  of  Flanders  despised  the  imperial  authority.  For 
DOW  the  ex-duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  held  in  his  own  hands  the  large  possession  he 
himself  owned  there,  and  also  the  still  larger  possessions  which  Beatrice  had  inherited 
from  her  father  in  both  the  Lorraines. 

It  was  still  in  the  emperor's  power  to  choose  whether  he  would  have  this  new 
power  in  Italy  as  attached  to  him  and  his  house  as  ever  Boniface  and  Beatrice  had 
previously  been.  Since  the  deposed  Duke  Godfrey  IL,  a  gallant  warrior,  could  be  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  emperor  in  these  districts  which  he  possessed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps,  and  with  the  power  and  means  at  his  disposal,  a  just  policy  would 
have  suggested  the  wise  course,  not  to  provoke  and  make  an  enemy  of  the  man  who 
had  such  power  in  his  hands,  but  to  use  every  means  to  make  such  a  fortunate  per- 
son a  right  tnisty  friend ;  to  do  so  was  easy,  as  the  house  of  Boniface  had  hitherto 
been  a  chief  support  of  German  interests  and  the  Salian  house. 

But  Henry  HI.  did  not  raise  himself  to  the  standpoint  of  those  kings  who  are  great 
because  they  nobly  regard  not  themselves  but  the  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge.  The  pride  which  was  innate  in  him,  and  inherited  with  his  blood  by 
his  son,  and  his  error  as  to  his  position  of  emperor,  did  not  permit  him  to  acknowledge 
what  had  taken  place  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  Too  often  Henry  HI.,  and 
Henry  IV.  always,  looked  to  their  own  personal  feelings  rather  than  the  interests  of 
their  people.  But  in  few  instances  has  the  curse  of  regal  selfishness  brought  misery 
through  so  many  generations  as  in  this  case  of  the  injured  vanity  or  the  political  short- 
sightedness of  the  emperor  Henry  IH. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  Tuscan  marriage  the  emperor  had  by  letter  warned  all  the 
princes  of  Lombardy  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  and  watch  his 
actions.  Already  at  his  court  he  had  given  expression,  regardless  of  consequences,  to 
his  displeasure,  his  anger,  and  his  suspicions  respecting  this  marriage,  and  Godfrey 
could  not  but  be  convinced  that  the  emperor  was  resolved  not  to  recognize  him  as 
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guardian  of  Boniface's  son,  but  to  drive  him  out  of  his  position  so  luckily  acquired^ 
and  to  destroy  him  if  possible.  He  sent  to  the  emperor  an  envoy  with  the  declaration 
that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  a  revolt  against  the  emperor ;  that  exiled  from  his  native 
land,  despoiled  of  his  paternal  possessions,  he  found  in  the  resources  of  the  lady  united 
to  him  of  her  own  free  will  in  lawful  wedlock  the  means  of  supporting  existence.  The 
deputation  was  received  with  great  disfavor,  and  dismissed  with  greater  disfavor,  and 
Godfrey  was  warned  not  to  appear  on  the  plains  of  Roucaglia,  whither  all  the  great 
vassals  of  th**  w  Jipire  were  summoned  by  the  emperor,  when  at  the  head  of  his  army 
he  descended  into  the  Plain  of  Lombardy. 

But  his  wife  Beatrice  appeared  in  his  stead.  This  energetic  and  intelligent  lady 
came  before  the  emperor  without  fear  of  his  anger,  and  told  him  to  his  face  that  she 
was  a  free  woman,  and  by  her  rights  as  a  free  woman  had  given  her  hand  to  a  free 
man,  and  given  a  protector  to  her  orphaned  house.  If  the  emperor  would  not  sanction 
what  had  been  granted  freely  at  all  times  to  noble  ladies  in  the  empire,  he  must  forget 
all  right.  She  desired,  as  Godfrey  had  already  done,  an  investigation  into  her  hus 
band's  conduct.  The  tribunal  of  princes  declared  Godfrey  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
any  attempt  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  emperor's  confidential  advisers 
told  him  that  even  if  Godfrey  were  not  guiltless,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  he  were 
driven  to  extremities  he  would  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Normans  in  Lower 
Italy. 

Meanwhile  death  visited  the  house  of  Godfrey  and  Beatrice ;  the  son  and  eldest 
daughter  died ;  only  one  child  was  left,  the  youngest  girl,  Matilda.  The  death  of  the 
son,  whose  guardian  Godfrey  was,  changed  much  the  position  of  the  latter  in  Italy. 
His  well-founded  anxiety  lest  the  emperor  should  make  some  attempt  on  his  personal 
liberty,  and  the  receipt  of  important  tidings  from  Germany,  induced  Duke  Gk)dfrey  to 
leave  Italy,  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  private  domains  of  himself  and  his  wife  in 
Lorraine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  allies,  the  two  Baldwins  of  Flanders. 

But  the  emperor  also  had  received  these  important  tidings  from  another  quarter : 
no  less  news  was  brought  than  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  in  the  German  empire 
itself — in  Carinthia,  Ratisbon,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Flanders,  and  Lorraine. 
The  emperor,  about  to  proceed  to  Italy  to  accomplish  his  long-cherished  designs,  now 
saw  his  rear  in  danger.  Accustomed  on  other  occasions,  whenever  he  deemed  it  to- 
his  advantage  in  politics,  to  overstep  needlessly  law  and  justice,  just  as  if  he  were 
an  unlimited,  absolute  monarch,  and  to  proceed  by  violent  courses,  Henry  had  little 
scruples  about  helping  himself  out  of  his  multifarious  difficulties  and  great  distress  by 
an  outrageous  act  of  despotic  power.  He  seized  the  wife  of  Duke  Godfrey,  the  accom- 
plished Beatrice,  and  her  daughter  Matilda,  then  in  her  eighth  year,  and  sent  them 
both  as  prisoners  to  Germany.  The  pretext  for  this  arbitrary  proceeding  was  founded 
on  no  law  or  custom ;  the  pretext  he  gave  out  was  that  the  Marchioness  Beatrice  was 
a  traitor  to  the  emperor,  because  she  had  united  herself  matrimonially  with  an  enemy 
of  the  empire.  By  putting  forward  this  pretence,  the  emperor  either  assumed  a  power 
he  did  not  possess — a  power  such  as  the  Czar  possesses  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  but 
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which  no  Grennan  king  or  emperor  then  possessed  over  the  meanest  of  free  women — or 
else  this  pretext  must  have  seemed  ridiculous  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  assump- 
tion as  well  as  the  ridicule  must  have  injured  him  both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy. 

But  one  man  dwelling  in  Italy  must  have  been  deeply  affected  by  this  deed  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  the  little  man  with  German  blood  in  his  veins,  but  the  dark  com- 
plexion of  the  south.  It  was  Hildebrand,  who  ruled  the  Church,  the  cliancellor  of 
tiie  Holy  See,  tlie  sworn  enemy,  from  youth  upwards,  of  all  temporal  despotism.  He 
was  the  confidential  friend  of  Beatrice,  and  beyond  doubt  had  advised  her  marriage  to 
<iodfrey  of  Lorraine.  For  Hildebrand's  especial  friend,  whom  two  years  afterwards 
lie  made  Pope,  was  the  brother  of  Godfrey  II.,  Frederick,  cardinal  and  abbot  of  Monte 
Cjssino,  the  most  celebrated  and  wealthy  monastery  in  Italy. 

Judging  by  the  policy  followed  by  Hildebrand  when  he  became  Pope  as  Greg- 
ory VII.,  we  cannot  help  concluding  that  he  had  a  guiding  hand  in  all  the  late 
occurrences  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Hildebrand,  with  his  far-seeing  thoughts  for  the  liberty  and  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  and  with  his  democratic  hate  of  temporal  absolutism  and  the  aristocracy, 
with  broad  views  that  did  not  criticise  too  closely  the  means  to  gain  a  great  end, 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the  peninsula  the  emperor  who  was  acting  so 
despotically  before  he  could  accomplish  his  designs  in  Italy.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  Hildebrand  was,  if  not  the  originator,  at  all  events  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy 
formed  for  other  reasons  within  the  limits  of  Germany,  and  gave  Diike  Godfrey  the 
advice  to  go  to  Germany.  Indisputably  Hildebrand  had  already  the  idea  of  liberating 
Italy,  by  making  the  cardinal  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  Pope,  by  making  his  brother 
Godfrey  king  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  emperor  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  former 
iu  two  years  became  Pope  by  Hildebrand's  influence. 

The  emperor,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  son  of  Beatrice  by  her 
first  husband,  had  seized  all  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  which  his  father  had  held,  and 
which  had  passed  to  the  son ;  he  thus  became  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  a  statesman  and  churchman  like  Hildebrand  could  not  possibly  endure  such  prox- 
imity. The  emperor  who  kept  German  dukedoms  for  himself,  did  not  allow  Italian 
dukedoms  and  other  great.imperial  fiefs  which  devolved  on  the  German  crown  by  the 
early  decease  of  the  only  son  of  Beatrice,  to  slip  out  of  his  hand.  By  this  all  the 
grand  designs  of  Hildebrand  were  crossed  and  maimed.  If  all  the  territorial  power 
which  Boniface  had  held  in  the  heart  of  Italy  remained  in  the  inunediate  possession 
of  the  emperor,  it  was  all  over  with  the  fabric  of  Papal  power  on  which  Hildebrand 
was  laboring.  If  Henry  allowed  himself  to  declare  the  marriage  of  Beatrice  to  be 
"  high  treason,"  men  might  justly  conclude  that  in  his  despotic  violence  he  would 
forfeit  and  add  to  the  imperial  fiefs,  under  the  pretext  of  treason,  the  large  private 
domains  of  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda.  The  Papal  chancellor,  for  all  these 
reasons,  must  heViceforth  have  become  not  only  unfriendly  to  the  emperor,  but  his 
most  determined  opponent,  and  must  have  countermined  the  struggles  of  the  emperor 
to  establish  himself  as  territorial  lord  in  the  heart  of  Italy  close  to  the  Holy  See. 
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Henry  had  hoped  by  his  action  to  strengthen  himself  and  the  crown,  and  by  his 
violence  towards  Beatrice  to  deprive  Duke  Godfrey  of  a  fulcrum  in  Italy.  But  even 
if  he  had  no  other  design,  he  sowed  seed  which  bore  an  evil  crop  for  himself  and  his 
son  Henry  IV. 

The  extensive  conspiracy  of  German  princes  which  called  him  home  from  Italy 
was  not  without  connection  with  an  earlier  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hungarian  war,  in  which  the  new  duke  of  Bavaria,  Conrad^ 
had  rendered  brilliant  services  to  the  emperor,  a  contest  arose,  between  the  pugna- 
cious uncle  of  the  emperor,  Gebhard,  the  bishop  of  Radsbon,  and  the  new  duke ;  as  it 
appears,  because  the  duke,  in  order  to  bring  larger  forces  to  the  aid  of  Henry,  had 
laid  too  heavy  but  still  lawful  demands  on  the  rich  vassals  of  the  bishopric  of  Ratis- 
bon.  For  it  was  the  vassals  of  that  see  who  accused  the  duke  of  tyranny,  and  the 
grievance  of  Bishop  Gebhard  was  that  the  duke  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  hi» 
bishopric.  The  bishop,  who  was  in  the  province  of  the  Bavarian  duke,  and  who 
presumed  on  being  the  brother  of  the  late  and  uncle  of  the  present  emperor,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  who  let  hostility  pass  into  open  feud. 

The  duke  attacked  and  stormed  the  episcopal  castle  of  Parkstein.  He  had,  as  was 
his  duty  and  his  right,  preserved  his  ducal  authority.  The  emperor  summoned  both 
parties  to  Merseburg  to  investigate  the  matter.  But,  as  subjects  of  the  duke,  among 
which  class  the  bishop  stood,  were  there  as  accusers  of  their  lawful  duke,  Conrad, 
quite  justifiably,  refused  to  put  in  an  appearance.  For  according  to  all  law  and 
usage,  an  accused  duke  could  only  be  tried  on  the  soil  of  his  dukedom.  The  duke  of 
Bavaria  must  be  tried  on  Bavarian,  not  on  Saxon  ground.  But  Gebhard  was  there, 
and  the  emperor  was  induced  to  depose  the  duke  from  his  dukedom  of  Bavaria  "  for 
contempt  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  for  breach  of  the  peace."  This  he  did 
although  only  "some  few"  or  "certain"  princes  appeared  at  the  diet  and  sat  iu 
judgment.     The  emperor's  uncle  escaped  without  punishment. 

This  imperial  perversion  of  justice,  great  both  by  the  partiality  displayed  and  hy 
want  of  due  form  in  the  proceedings,  provoked  a  general  cry  of  anger  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  emperor's  assumptions.  If  the  emperor  acted  thus  tyrannically  without 
legal  form,  in  contravention  of  law  and  custom,  against  the  holder  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  dukedom  of  the  empire,  what  would  he  not  venture  against  meaner 
princes  and  lords  T     It  was  arbitrary  despotism,  men  said. 

Alarmed  by  the  national  rising  against  the  absolute  powers  which  King  Heniy 
wished  the  more  to  attain  the  longer  he  reigned,  he  endeavored  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Duke  Conrad.  He  invited  the  already-condemned  duke,  who  could 
not  legally  be  condemned  for  non-appearance  to  the  previous  summons,  to  a  second 
examination*  of  the  matter  in  1053  in  Tribur.  But  Conrad  of  Bavaria  had  left  the 
empire,  and  gone  to  King  Andrew  of  Hungary.  He  knew  Henry  III.  too  well  to 
trust  himself  in  his  power  after  being  once  declared  his  enemy.  Hereupon  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  taken  from  him  in  due  form  at  the  diet  of  Tribur.     The 
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emperor  confiscated  his  private  domains  too.  These  and  the  dukedom  he  gave  to  his 
own  three-year-old  son  Hemy  IV.;  and  appointed  Gebhard  bishop  of  Eichstadt;  who 
soon  afterwards  became  Pope^  as  administrator  of  Bavaria. 

The  fugitive  duke  Conrad  stirred  up  the  Hungarian  court,  prevented  the  peace 
which  King  Andrew  was  ready  to  conclude  with  the  emperor,  and  induced  the  Hun- 
garians to  continue  the  war.  Andrew  confided  to  him  a  strong  body  of  Hungarians, 
and  at  their  head  he  invaded  Carinthia,  where  he  had,  as  well  as  in  Bavaria,  alliances 
among  the  high  nobility.  The  most  powerful  lords  of  Carinthia  declared  at  once  for 
hun,  and  many  grandees  of  Bavaria  as  he  advanced.  But  Gebhard,  the  emperor's 
chancellor  and  administrator  of  Bavaria,  with  the  powerful  support  of  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  soon  brought  the  insurgent  nobles  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia  to 
submission,  even  before  they  had  joined  the  Himgarian  army ;  when  the  emperor 
advanced  with  greater  forces,  the  Hungarians  withdrew  from  the  German  empire. 
In  1054  Duke  Conrad  made  a  second  incursion  into  Bavaria  with  some  squadrons  of 
Hungarian  cavalry,  but  could  not  maintain  himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  the  centre  of  all  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire  who 
were  discontented  with  Henry  HI.,  while  the  emperor  was  away  in  Italy. 

There  were  many  malcontents  in  the  empire,  not  without  the  emperor's  fault. 
The  severity,  the  autocratic  despotism  of  his  government,  had  long  been  oppressive 
to  many  grandees.  He  had  provoked  the  high  aristocracy,  not  only  by  limiting  their 
powers  in  order  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  by  granting  protection, 
wider  room,  and  many  favors  to  the  small'ir  vassals,  the  commons,  the  townsmen  of 
the  cities,  but  by  his  merciless,  audacious,  often  despotic  rule.  At  last  his  words  and 
actions  could  leave  no  one  in  doubt  that  he  aimed  at  making  the  crown  unlimited  as 
well  as  hereditary,  and  that  he  was  proceeding  as  if  he  was  the  absolute  lord  of  the 
empire.  As  soon  as  Agnes  had  bom  him  his  second  son*  Conrad,  he  took  from  his 
first-bom  Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Germans,  his  lately-granted  duke- 
dom of  Bavaria,  and  gave  it  to  Conrad,  who  was  then  in  his  swaddling-clothes ;  and 
when  this  child  died,  he  invested  the  mother  of  the  dead  infant,  his  wife,  with  the 
great  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

This  unexampled  bestowal  of  a  dukedom  of  the  first  rank  to  a  woman,  was  a  clear 
indication  how  far  he  would  and  wished  to  go.  The  king  and  emperor  became  worse 
day  by  day,  said  the  great  lords  of  Germany  in  bitterness.  But  also  among  the  lower 
nobility,  the  lesser  vassals  and  the  commons  the  discontent  had  become  finally  very 
extensive.  What  Henry  HI.  had  done  in  earlier  days  for  their  protection  and  pro- 
gress was  now  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  distress  into  which  the  ceaseless 
campaigns  of  the  emperor  had  brought  the  lower  nobility,  and  the  deeper  distress 
into  which  it  threatened  still  to  plunge  them.  These  lesser  vassals  and  commons 
had  been  grateful  to  the  king  for  freeing  them  from  the  oppression  they  had  long 
suffered  from  the  high  aristocracy.  They  showed  themselves  not  only  ready  to  do 
their  duty,  but  capable  of  any  sacrifice  for  their  king,  and  had  helped  him  to  victory. 
He,  too,  had  recognized  this  loyalty,  and  had  let  them  see  his  gratitude  for  their 
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services  in  war  to  him  and  the  empire  by  the  great  liberality  with  which  he  rewarded 
their  sacrifices  and  services. 

The  king  could  easily  be  grandly  liberal  to  these  loyal  men  in  that  period  of  hm 
government  in  which  his  arms  were  victorious  outside  of  the  empire,  and  booty  and 
indemnities  placed  in  his  hands  means  in  abundance,  and  in  which  he  left  vacant 
most  of  the  dukedoms  and  thus  had  their  revenues  at  his  disposal.  But  at  last 
there  came  a  day  when  the  expeditions  against  Hungary,  against  Italy,  against 
Holland  and  Flanders  ended  disastrously,  when  therefore  he  made  no  boot}',  col- 
lected no  indemnities ;  and  these  disastrous  campaigns  fell  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  granting  away  the  dukedoms,  and  thus  lost  the  means  with  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  so  liberal. 

Year  after  year  Henry  III.  had  repeated  his  military  summons  to  campaigns  within 
and  without  the  empire.  The  lower  nobility  could  only  so  long  continue  to  render 
the  semces  demanded  by  the  coi.stitution  of  the  empire  as  they  found  compensation 
in  booty  and  royal  rewards.  The  low  state  in  which  husbandry  still  stood  in  Ger- 
many, especially  in  the  breeding  of  horses,  the  high  state  which  the  art  of  forging 
weapons  had  attained,  although  mining  was  still  in  its  infancy,  made  both  horses  and 
armor  very  dear.  The  loss  of  horses  and  arms  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  resources  of 
the  lesser  nobihty,  and  they  had  suffered  heavy  losses  thereby  in  a  series  of  campaigns 
which  had  resulted  unfortunately.  No  booty  had  been  made,  no  compensation  for 
their  losses  given,  and  the  once  liberal  hand  of  the  emperor  had  not  even  his  previous 
means  to  reimburse  them,  because  he,  as  we  have  said,  had  granted  away  the  duke- 
doms, those  rich  sources  of  income.  At  the  last  he  sought  to  unite  them  again  in  his 
own  hand,  with  a  view  to  increase  his  revenues ;  but  then  the  discontent  and  grum- 
bling had  become  almost  general. 

The  contemporary  annalist  Hermann  expressly  states  that  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Henry  had  become  as  great  among  the  lower  classes  as  among  the  nobles ;  they  said 
he  was  no  longer  their  old  king,  the  man  of  justice  and  peace ;  he  had  become  greedy, 
and  cared  no  longer  for  them.  Especially  in  Southern  Germany,  because  the  lower 
nobility  of  this  district  had  suffered  most  from  the  continual  levies  and  unsuccessful 
campaigns,  the  smaller  vassals  and  freemen  had  become  so  impoverished  that  no  few 
of  the  lesser  vassals  took  to  highway  robbery  to  support  life,  and  built  for  themselves, 
in  companies,  strongholds,  where  they  lived  together  like  the  later  "  Joint-heirs,"  and 
whence  they  made  forays  to  obtain  the  means  of  living. 

The  troops  which  Pope  Leo  IX.,  the  emperor's  cousin,  had  raised  in  Bavaria  and 
Swabia  and  led  against  the  Normans  in  South  Italy,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
such  impoverished  small  vassals  who  followed  the  Pope's  banner  because  they  had 
nothing  to  lose  at  home,  and  hoped  to  make  something  abroad ;  of  men  whose  feudal 
lords  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  of  men  who  had  come  into  collision  with  the 
laws  of  the  empire  and  their  country,  and  were  either  fugitives  or  banished.  Not  only 
had  the  emperor,  who  from  a  man  of  peace  had  become  a  man  of  war,  disgusted  the 
better  classes  with  his  campaigns,  but  in  consequence  thereof  the  population  had  been 
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much  iliminisbed,  the  fields  lell  without  hands  to  till  tliein,  and  not  only  want  of 
proviaiou8,  but  often  destructive  famine  made  its  appearance. 

By  the  emperor's  order  many  of  the  haunts  of  the  robber-knights  were  burnt  to 
the  ground.  In  1043  Henry  had  hy  law  limited  the  early  right  of  feud.  The  licen- 
tious exercise  of  this  customary  privilege  had  contributed  much  to  bring  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  the  free  and  unfree  laborers,  into  poverty,  by  the  devastation 
of  their  fields,  the  burning  of  their  houses  and 
cottages,  by  plundering,  captivity,  and  mur- 
d.r.  What  was  reckoned  a  crime  on  the  part 
of  a  common  man,  was  regarded  rs  a  noble 
piivilege,  as  an  honor,  in  the  nobly-born. 
Heiiry  III.  ordained  that  every  week  at  least, 
from  Wednesday  at  sundown  till  Monday 
one  hour  after  sunrise,  from  Advent  till  tlie 
octave  of  the  Epiphany,  from  Shrovetide  till 
the  octave  after  Easter,  feuds  must  not  be 
carried  on  under  penalty  of  excommunication 
and  outlawry.  Something  was  thus  gained 
for  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  empire, 
and  for  the  lower  free  and  unfree  classes ;  but 
the  severity  with  which  the  king  and  emperor 
carried  out  his  law  offended  the  nobles,  high 
and  low,  who  loved  the  right  of  feud,  as  much 
BB  the  restriction  of  this  right  by  law  had  of 
itself  ofiended  them. 

This  widely-extended  disaffection  in  Ger- 
many was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  outlawed  Duke  Conrad,  and  he  formed  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  higher  nobles,  which  aimed  at  murdering  the  emperor  on  his  return 
from  Italy,  and  raising  Duke  Conrad  to  the  throne.  There  were  in  this  plot,  beside 
Conrad  and  King  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Duke  God- 
frey II.  of  Lorraine,  Count  Welf  (Guelph)  of  Altdorf,  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  the  duke 
of  Bohemia,  Spitignew,  and  also  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Ratisbon,  the  emperor's  uncle, 
perhaps  out  of  disgust  at  not  being  made  Pope  by  his  nephew.  According  to  arrange- 
ment, the  disturbances  broke  out  first  in  Bavaria ;  at  the  same  time  Ouke  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin  of  Flanders  entered  Lorraine  and  laid  siege  to  Antwerp.  In  Bavaria  it 
was  the  vassals  of  Bishop  Gebhard  and  of  Welf  who  rose.  These  vassals  had  pre- 
tended to  take  np  arms  against  each  other ;  in  fact  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  armed 
revolt  against  the  emperor.  Duke  Welf  and  Bishop  Gebhard  were  with  the  emperor 
in  Italy.  Both,  under  pretence  of  restoring  peace  in  their  domains,  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  the  emperor,  and  hastened  to  Bavaria.  The  emperor  soon  received 
the  news  that  his  enemies  were  going  to  wage  open  war  against  him,  and  he  too 
hastened  to  return  home. 
114 
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During  his  journey  to  Germany,  at  Zurich,  he  betrothed  his  son  Henry,  then  five 
years  old,  to  Bertha,  the  still  younger  daughter  of  Otto,  Marquis  of  Susa.  He  thus 
made  the  marquis  a  more  faithful  guardian  of  the  frontiers  beyond  the  Alps.  He  then 
hurried  to  Bavaria. 

On  the  road  he  learned  that  the  league  against  him  contemplated  not  only  open 
war  but  assassination  ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  plot,  Duke  Conrad,  had  died  suddenly. 
He  learned  this  through  Duke  Welf  himself.  The  latter  had,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Germany,  been  laid  low  with  sickness,  and  the  pangs  of  conscience  and  repentance 
induced  him  to  send  a  courier  to  the  emperor  to  reveal  the  project  of  murder,  to  name 
his  accomplices,  and  beg  for  pardon.  The  imperial  pardon  reached  Welf  before  his 
death.  The  loss  of  these  two  heads  of  the  plot  made  gaps  in  the  conspiracy  which 
could  not  be  filled ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  advancing  rapidly,  surprised  and  seized 
his  uncle  Gebhard,  who  relied  on  the  secrecy  of  their  plans.  The  bishop  was  brought 
before  a  tribunal  of  princes,  convicted  of  high  treason,  condemned  to  close  imprison- 
ment, and  handed  over  by  the  emperor  to  Count  Euno  of  Achahn,  who  kept  him 
captive,  at  first  in  his  castle  of  Wilflingen,  afterwards  in  his  stronghold  of  Stofielen. 
Other  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  punished  by  confiscation  of  their  whole 
property. 

In  Lorraine,  Duke  Frederick,  the  Luxemberger,  had,  before  the  emperor  came, 
defended  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  loyal  men  of  Lower  Lorraine  against  Count  Bald- 
win of  Flanders  and  Duke  Godfrey  II.,  driven  them  back,  and,  in  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  Lorrainers,  almost  annihilated  the  troops  of  Godfrey.  The  emperor,  however, 
either  suspected  or  had  been  informed  by  Welf  that  King  Henry  of  France  secretly 
supported,  and  had  an  understanding  with,  the  revolters  and  Duke  Godfrey.  Eight 
years  before  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  king  of  France,  and  he 
now,  to  come  to  a  fuller  understanding,  met  him  at  Ivois  near  Metz.  But  they  did 
not  part  friends  as  formerly.  In  violent  indignation  that  the  emperor  should  have 
accepted  as  a  vassal  of  the  German  empire  the  Count  Theobald  of  Tours,  an  enemy  of 
the  French  king,  that  monarch  reproached  the  emperor,  saying,  "  The  emperor  has 
more  than  once  deceived  me."  He  boldly  maintained  that  Lorraine  belonged  to 
France  ;  the  predecessors  of  the  emperor  had  won  it  by  craft,  and  Henry  III.  ought 
to  restore  it,  whole  or  in  part.  The  emperor  cut  short  the  violence  of  the  oral  trans- 
actions by  challenging  the  king  to  single  combat.  The  judgment  of  God  should 
decide  over  the  right  to  Lorraine.  This  method  of  arranging  matters  the  French 
king  avoided  by  leaving  Ivois  and  riding  homewards  in  the  night.  The  next  morning 
many  a  mUe  lay  between  him  and  the  sword  of  the  valiant  German. 

To  make  Germany  secure  on  the  side  of  Hungary,  the  emperor  made  peace  with 
King  Andrew,  and  betrothed  his  daughter  Sophia  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  the  Hun- 
garian king.  He  sent  William,  count  of  the  North  March,  to  pacify  the  insurgent 
Bohemians,  and  to  restore  to  their  property  the  expelled  Christians ;  but  WiUiam,  bis 
faithful  general,  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  fight  with  the  Bohemians.  The 
loss  of  this  friend  touched  the  emperor  the  more  deeply  that  in  a  few  months  death 
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had  taken  from  him  a  number  of  his  friends  one  after  another.  His  second  son  Con- 
rad had  died  lately  a  natural  death,  and  was  followed  by  Albert  of  Babenberg,  the 
brave  count  of  the  East  March ;  by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Dietrich, 
Palgrave  in  Saxony. 

The  death  of  so  many  warriors  and  councillors  who  had  hitherto  supported  him  in 
his  government,  warned  him  of  the  possibility  of  his  own  early  death,  young  as  he  still 
was.  The  last  conspiracy  against  his  life  by  the  German  princes  struck  him  to  the 
heart.  He  regarded  his  struggles  for  unlimited  power  merely  as  a  desire  to  elevate 
the  power  of  the  empire  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  a  centralized  government. 
In  the  opposition  of  the  grandees  he  saw  only  haughty  selfishness,  and  it  must  have 
grieved  him  most  deeply  that  all  his  unspeakable  exertions  to  gain  his  end  had 
hitherto  failed.  Moreover  he  saw  before  him  a  resurrection  of  the  Slavonic  power ; 
at  the  same  time  as  he  heard  of  the  hostile  position  assumed  by  Bohemia,  he  had 
heard  of  the  inroads  of  the  Liutizers  into  Saxony  and  the  defeat  of  his  arms.  All 
around,  in  Germany  itself,  he  saw  and  felt,  as  he  marched  from  Swabia  to  Bavaria, 
from  Bavaria  to  Thuringia,  and  thence  to  the  Harz,  what  distress  existed  among  the 
lower  classes  and  the  lesser  vassals  and  freemen,  a  distress  which  had  attained  a  fear- 
ful pitch,  and  was  clearly  a  result  of  his  mistakes  in  government.  He  must  have  said 
to  himself,  ^' If  death  carries  me  off,.  I  leave  behind  me  many  enemies  and  a  little  cliild 
as  my  successor."  He  must  have  felt  in  every  nerve  that  his  house,  his  crown,  every- 
thing that  he  had  done,  stood  on  insecure  foundations ;  that  the  time  and  strength  he 
had  devoted  to  Italy  were  wasted,  as  Germany  had  thereby  been  injured. 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  melancholy  and  unrest  fell  upon  his  soul,  a  depression 
he  could  not  master?  He,  whose  spirit  had  always  been  so  clear  and  steadfast, 
became  moody  and  restless.  He  felt  impelled  to  supply  the  gaps  in  the  number  of 
his  friends  whom  death  had  so  thinned,  and  to  be  reconciled  with  his  enemies,  and 
make  them  the  friends  of  himself  and  his  house.  He  therefore  not  only  published  an 
amnesty  for  all  and  every  member  of  the  late  conspiracy,  but  assured  the  heads 
thereof  of  unconditional  forgiveness.  He  gave  his  uncle  Gebhard  his  liberty,  and 
restored  his  bishopric.  He  restored  to  Godfrey  U.  his  wife,  his  stepdaughter  Matilda, 
and  reinvested  him  vnth  his  dukedom  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  all  the  possessions 
which  had  been  confiscated  in  Italy. 

This  took  place  not  without  the  influence  of  Pope  Victor  II.,  whom  he  invited  to 
the  great  diet  of  the  empire  at  Goslar,  and  who  came  hither  to  complete  and  celebrate 
the  great  feast  of  reconciliation  in  the  German  empire. 

They  were  all  there,  friends  and  reconciled  foes.  The  emperor  lodged  them  and 
the  Pope  in  his  palace  at  Goslar,  which  he  had  built  himself.  Goslar  had  been  this 
emperor's  favorite  residence  from  his  youth,  on  account  of  the  mines  which  were  here 
in  operation,  and  of  the  forests  of  the  neighboring  Harz  for  the  chase.  The  Pope  and 
the  emperor  and  all  the  grandees  of  the  diet  rode  to  Bothfeld  (Bodfeld)  to  hunt,  to  the 
old  imperial  palace  in  the  Harz  which  was  there.  Here  the  emperor  fell  suddenly  so 
flick  that  his  death  was  speedy.     The  now  melancholy  emperor  breathed  his  last  in 
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the  arma  of  Pope  Victor,  on  tlie  5th  of  October,  1050,  in  the  lieighta  of  tliu  Harz 
forest,  and  on  the  2&th  of  October  they  laid  his  corpse  in  the  cathedral  of  Speyei-, 
near  his  parents  Conrad  and  Gisela.  He  was  nine-and-thirty  years  of  age  when  death 
summoned  him  Irom  his  ambitious  plans  within  and  beyond  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER    m. 


THE  REGENCT  OP  THE  EMPRESS.— RUDOLF  OP  RHEINPELDEN.— OTTO  L  OP  NORDu 
HEIM.— ARCHBISHOP  HANNO  H.  OP  COLOGNE.— ARCHBISHOP  ADALBERT  OP 
BREMEN.— HIS  PATRIARCHATE  OP  THE  NORTH,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  IV. 
—THE  DIET  AT  TRIBUR.— THE  MARRIAGE  OF  HENRY  IV. -HIS  RULE  AND  HIS 
POLUES.— DUKE  MAGNUS  THE  BILLUNGER.- REVOLT  OP  THE  NOBLES  IN 
SAXONY.— ACCESSION  OP  THE  SAXON  PEASANTRY.— THE  THURINGIANS  JOIN 
THE  REVOLT.— HUMILIATION  OF  HENRY  IV.  AND  THE  PEACE  OP  GERSTUNG.— 
THE  KING'S  VICTORY  AT  HOMBURG. 


NDER  Henry  in.  the  German  empire  received  its  utmost 
extension.  It  embraced  Germany^  united  Burgundy^  Lom- 
bardy,  Bohemia^  and  Poland^  and  stretched  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Aluta  and  the  Bug.  But  this  enormous  extent  did 
not  contribute  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  tlie 
emperor  squandered  his  own  and  the  German  strength  in 
extending  the  empire,  already  too  great ;  and  even  before 
his  death  general  distress  of  the  people  showed  itself  as  the 
fruit  of  his  style  of  governing.  All  his  labors  and  sacrifices 
for  his  own  and  his  house's  grandeur  came  to  nothing ;  by 
his  early  death  his  work  came  into  the  hands  of  a  six-year- 
old  child;  the  German  grandees,  who  had  bowed  low  to 
him,  were  now  the  masters,  and  the  Papacy,  which  by  so 
many  sacrifices  of  the  Germans  he  had  made  to  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  crown, 
hastened  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  empire.  All  conditions  of  Church  and 
State  were  by  this  death  turned  into  the  very  opposite  of  what  Heniy  III.  wished. 

In  November,  1063,  Henry  IV.  in  his  third  year  had  been  elected  as  his  father's 
successor,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  princes,  under  the  presumption  that 
he  would  be  a  just  king.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1054,  he  had  been  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Bom  on  the  11th  of  November,  1050,  the  new  king  of  the 
Gtermans  was  not  six  years  old  at  his  father's  death.     In  accordance  with  the  dispo- 
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sition  made  by  the  dying  king  according  to  law,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  the  empress- 
dowager  Agnes,  became  the  vicar  of  the  empire.  She  was  still  very  beautiful,  of  a 
bright  spirit;  but  was  a  weak  woman,  fond  of  pleasure,  open  to  the  homage  and 
flattery  of  men.  Politics  had  hitherto  lain  beyond  her  sphere ;  she  had  neither  the 
genius  nor  the  gifts  for  governing,  especially  for  governing  so  extensive  an  empire. 
Pope  Victor  II.  was  fortunately  on  German  territory  at  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and 
he  aided  the  imperial  widow  in  her  difficult  situation  by  his  action  and  advice.  He 
justified  the  confidence  of  Henry  IH.  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but  Henry's  calculation, 
reckoning  on  him  as  a  permanent  adviser,  was  false ;  it  was  fnistrated  by  death, 
which  carried  ofi^  the  loyal  Pope  on  the  28th  of  July,  1057,  nine  months  after  the 
emperor. 

But  the  personal  respect  paid  to  the  Pope,  who  in  the  first  days  after  the  emperor's 
decease  remained  by  the  side  of  the  empress-regent,  prevented  the  elements  hostile  to 
the  Salian  house  from  winning  the  upper  hand,  and  Henry  IV.  remained  the  acknowl- 
edged king  of  the  Germans.  For  the  German  grandees  who  had  hitherto  been  hostile, 
in  Saxony  especially,  and  who  had  come  to  the  diet  at  Goslar  as  weU  as  the  well- 
disposed,  laid  their  heads  together  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and  said  among 
themselves  that  the  princes  must  employ  this  opportunity ;  the  fourth  Henry  could 
and  would  have  his  father's  disposition  in  his  blood ;  and,  apart  from  this  consider:- 
tion,  the  empire  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  a  child  of  six  years,  or  the  regency  inlo 
the  hands  of  a  young  woman  who  was  not  even  German.  There  must  be  a  new 
election ;  in  this  peculiar  situation  of  the  empire  they  must  choose  a  grown  man. 

It  was  Pope  Victor,  the  bom  German,  the  count  of  Calw,  who,  when  these  hostile 
grandees  brought  forward  without  concealment  their  projects  in  the  assembly, 
solemnly  reminded  the  diet  of  the  oath  which  the  princes,  scarce  three  years  before, 
had  sworn  to  the  child-king.  The  threatened  outbreak  of  hostility  to  the  Salian 
house  for  the  present  subsided.  Undoubtedly  the  Papacy  had  a  great  advantage  in 
the  infancy  of  a  German  king,  and  in  the  retention  of  the  reins  of  empire  by  the  hands 
of  such  a  woman. 

Agnes  at  first,  in  company  with  Pope  Victor,  took  the  young  king  into  Southern 
Germany.  Here  lay  her  own  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  She  sought  by  every  means  to 
win  friends,  and  at  all  events  to  soothe  others,  so  that  they  might  not  act  as  overt 
enemies.  In  the  love  of  the  South  Germans,  in  the  good-will  of  the  grandees  of 
Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria,  she  sought  a  support  against  the  Saxons.  She 
associated  with  herself  in  the  regency  the  acute  and  accomplished  Bishop  Henry  of 
Augsburg.  Perhaps  it  was  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope  that  she  pacified  Gtodfrey  of 
Lorraine  and  his  ally  Baldwnn  of  Flanders  by  granting  to  Baldwin's  son  the  possession 
of  Hainault,  and  by  giving  to  Godfrey  the  promise  of  investing  him  with  the  dukedom 
of  Lower  Lorraine  as  soon  as  the  decease  of  Frederick  of  Luxemburg  vacated  it.  It 
had  been  Lower  Lorraine  which  had  turned  Godfrey  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy  of 
the  Salian  house.  At  the  same  time  she  gave  to  him,  in  addition  to  Tuscany  and  all 
the  estates  of  his  wife,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and  the  marquisate  of  Camerino. 
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Duke  Godfrey  was  made  hereby  so  devoted  to  the  empress  that  she  had  unlimited 
confidence  in  him,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Beatrice  and  Pope  Victor, 
appointed  him  governor  of  Italy. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  nature  herself  wished  to  foreshadow  the  misfortunes  of  the 
new  government  even  in  its  first  years.  Famine  and  pestilence  raged  in  Germany  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  reign,  and  when  in  the  third  year  the  corn  and  vines 
ripened,  the  pestilence  still  continued  so  violently  that  many  an  ancient  family  came 
Dear  extinction.  The  remedy  for  the  plague,  which  finaUy  put  an  end  to  its  ravages 
— a  hard  winter — was  in  its  turn  keenly  felt  by  the  people. 


The  heaviest  blow  to  the  regent  was  the  decease  of  her  most  powerful  and  most 
siucer.;ly-devoted  friend,  the  politic  Pope  Victor  11.  The  loss  was  irreparable.  She 
had  not  enjoyed  his  loyal  advice  and  assistance  for  quite  a  year.  Five  days  after  his 
death  the  Romans  showed  how  little  they  now  cared  for  the  German  crown.  The 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome  had  sworn  to  Henry  III.  to  observe  the  privilege  which 
placed  the  nomination  of  the  Pope  in  the  emperor's  hands.  But  without  any  regard 
to  this  oath,  the  Romans,  under  the  lead  of  Hildebrand,  assumed  once  more  their  old 
rights  of  election,  and  elected  as  Pope  the  cardinal  abbot  of  Monte  Cassiiio,  Frederick 
of  Lorraine,  the  brother  of  Duke  Godfrey  II.  It  might  well  he  dangerous  now  for . 
tlie  Saliaii  iiouse  to  have  Duke  Godfrey  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Italy 
when  his  brother  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair  and  called  himself  Stephen  X. 

Hildebrand  could  now  think  of  the  completion  of  his  plan  of  making  Italy  inde- 
pendent of  Germany  and  Duke  Godfrey  the  emperor  of  Rome.  The  danger  for 
Germany  did  not  lie  in  this  project,  but  in  the  fact  that  if  Pope  Stephen  placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  the  brows  of  his  brother,  Hildebrand  would  be  compelled,  vrith 
Roman  policy,  to  stir  up  discord  and  civil  war  in  Germany  in  order  to  render  an 
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armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  impossible.  At  first  the  Papal  chaii* 
cellor  Hildebrand  went  to  Germany  to  pacify  the  empress  for  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope  by  the  Romans  without  regard  to  her^  and  to  gain  her  assent.  He  did  not  go, 
however,  at  once  after  the  election,  but  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  when  Pope 
Stephen  was  firm  in  his  seat.  He  was  determined  to  be  guided  in  his  actions  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  empress  and  her  advisers  in  reference  to  the  Papal  election.  If 
she  disallowed  the  election  of  Stephen,  he  had  room  and  opportunity  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  by  his  own  personal  efforts  and  by  means  of  the  spiritual  dignitaries  in 
every  district  of  the  country  with  whom  he,  as  Roman  chancellor,  had  long  held 
intimate  relations,  to  sow  a  wind  which  later  generations  would  find  a  whirlwind. 
But  scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  Germany  when  death  crossed  his  calculations  also. 

Stephen  X.  had  sat  only  eight  months  on  the  Papal  chair  when  death  removed 
him  on  the  29th  of  March,  105S.  Hildebrand  hurried  back  to  Rome.  Pope  Stephen 
on  his  death-bed  had  enjoined  the  Roman  clergy  to  propose  no  new  election  of  a 
Pope  before  the  return  of  Hildebrand.  But  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  the  Roman  nobles  surprised  the  city  by  night,  occupied  all  chief  points  with 
their  armed  retainers,  gained  the  populace  by  distributions  of  money,  and  raised  John 
bishop  of  Veletri,  the  son  of  Guido,  count  of  Tusculum,  to  the  Papal  throne.  This 
Pope  of  the  nobility,  without  education,  and  weak  to  idiocy,  would  have  been  the 
right  man  to  permit  the  old  dissolute  management  of  the  nobility  to  be  re-introduced 
to  Rome,  and  to  cripple  all  reforms  in  the  Church,  all  the  political  plans  of  Hilde- 
brand. The  dilemma  whether  he  should  sacrifice  his  fundamental  principle  by 
acknowledging  the  imperial  prerogative  of  nominating  the  Pope,  or  whether  he 
should  support  this  miserable  Pope,  was  soon  solved  by  Hildebrand.  He,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Duke  Godfrey  as  imperial  governor  in  Italy,  at  once 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  empress  entreating  her  consent  to  the  election  of  Bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence. 

Agnes  saw  in  this  request  a  proof  that  Hildebrand  was  a  sincere  representative  of 
the  imperial  rights  in  reference  to  the  Papal  election.  Her  consent  was  freely  given. 
Hildebrand's  Pope  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran,  and  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  11. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  imperial  governor  of  Italy,  Duke  Godfrey,  and  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  with  which  Hildebrand  gained  to  his  side  the  population  of 
Rome,  Nicolas  was  victorious  after  a  prolonged  struggle  in  arms  over  Benedict  X. : 
the  latter  was  expelled  and  Nicolas  maintained  his  seat. 

Hildebrand  ill  repaid  the  empress,  but  only  because  he  had  to  advance  according 
to  his  principles  in  order  to  serve  his  higher  plans  for  the  Church  and  for  the  people 
of  Christendom.  Scarcely  had  Pope  Nicolas  entered  Rome  when  Hildebrand  began 
to  treat  with  the  Norman  princes  of  South  Italy,  and  induced  them,  who  had  been 
hitherto  vassals  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  to  become  vassals  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  son  of  the  Norman  prince,  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  who  had  twelve  heroes  for 
sons.  Count  Robert  of  Apulia,  sumamed  Guiscard  {Anglke^  Wizard),  that  is,  the 
crafty,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Norman  chiefs.     He  had  so  stood  since  1057,  and  with 
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his  brother-in-law.  Count  Richard  of  Aversa,  had  conquered  and  annexed  the  Lom- 
bard principalities  of  Salerno  and  Capua,  and  styled  himself  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria.  In  February,  1059,  Hildebrand  visited  these  two  Norman  princes  in  South 
Italy,  and  concluded  a  treaty  which  was  signed  by  both  parties  in  July. 

By  this  treaty  Robert  Guiscard  was  recognized  by  the  Papal  See  as  Duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  invested  by  the  Pope  in  these  territories  and  the  island  of 
Sicily.  Sicily  still  belonged  to  the  Saracens,  and  had  to  be  conquered.  The  other 
districts  had  never  stood  in  any  feudal  relation  to  the  Papal  See,  but  belonged 
partl)^  to  the  Greek  emperor,  partly  to  Lombard  princes  who  were  feudatory  to  the 
German  crown.  The  Papal  See,  therefore,  gave  what  it  had  not  to  give.  But 
Robert  Guiscard  assumed  confidently  that  his  past  and  future  conquests  were  now 
inade  by  the  Papal  investiture  his  legal  property.  He  took  to  the  Pope  the  oath  of 
vassalage  for  them,  and  bound  himself  to  pay  a  certain  yearly  tribute,  to  be  in  all 
matters  true  and  obedient,  to  render  assistance,  and,  especially  when  called  on,  to 
support  by  arms  the  installation  of  a  canonically-elected  Pope. 

The  same  oath  was  taken  by  Count  Richard  of  Aversa,  whose  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  Pope  invested  him  w4th  the  principality  of  Capua, 
although  the  Papal  See  had  not  a  trace  of  right  as  feudal  superior  over  this  princi- 
pality. The  princes  of  Benevento  were  the  only  ones  wlio  held  their  lands  as  Papal 
fiefs. 

As  soon  as  Hildebrand  had  secured  the  armed  assistance  of  the  warlike  Normans, 
he  led  their  troops  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  Normans  destroyed  the  castles  of 
the  hostile  nobihty,  beginning  with  those  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and  Galeria.  The 
Pope  thus  became  master  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Their  power  was  broken  for- 
ever. 

Hildebrand  proceeded  further  with  an  innovation  of  great  importance.  At  a 
synod  in  Rome,  in  1059,  at  Easter,  six  weeks  after  the  destruction  of  the  castles  of 
the  nobles,  he  carried  through  his  new  Ordinances  for  the  election  of  Pope.  He 
had  long  projected  them.  He  wished  the  election  of  Pope  to  be  for  the  future  with- 
drawn from  all  disturbing  temporal  influences,  from  the  party  struggles  of  the  Roman 
nobles  as  weU  as  from  the  tempests  of  the  excitable  people.  By  these  new  Ordi- 
nances the  election  of  Pope  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  The  college  of 
cardinals  had  three  classes— cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal  deacons. 
Henceforward  only  a  college  of  cardinal  bishops — so  ran  the  resolution  of  the  synod 
at  Easter — with  the  assistance  of  cardinal  priests  and  cardinal  deacons,  was  to  elect 
the  Pope.  It  was  to  do  so  by  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nobility  and  the  people 
of  Rome,  but  ^'  without  prejudice  to  the  honor  and  respect  due  to  Henry  lY.  and  his 
successors,  so  far  as  the  right  thereto  had  been  obtained  from  them  personally  from 
the  Holy  See."  Only  a  Pope  thus  elected  by  the  cardinal  bishops  was  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  lawful  Pope ;  any  one  who  by  any  other  road  attained  the  chaur  of  St. 
Peter  was  to  be  treated  as  an  intruder  and  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  rejected. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  support  which  Hildebrand  had  in  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
116 
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and  Ixtrraine,  the  new  power  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Nonnan  princes  and  their  ready 
service,  he  thought  it  advisable  at  first  not  to  exclude  the  bead  of  the  German  empire, 
the  emperor  of  Western  Christendom,  from  all  participation  in  the  Papal  election, 
without  more  ceremony  than  he  had  used  in  excluding  the  nobility  and  people  of 
Rome.  To  act  openly  and  straightforwardly  seemed  at  this  time  t.oo  ventureBome. 
He  acted  by  crooked  paths.  At  first,  in  the  electoral  Ordinances  of  the  Easter  synod, 
he  had  apparently  reserved  some  induence  on  the  election  to  the  head  of  the  empire  ; 
but  only  as  a  personal  concession  to  the  individual  wearer  of  the  German  crown,  not 
as  a  hereditary  right  necessarily  united  to  the  German  €Xovm. 


Thus  did  Hildebrand  juggle  the  German  crown  out  of  its  recognized  right  to 
nominate  the  Pope,  by  inserting  in  his  Ordinances  a  proviso  made  futile  by  the 
annexed  clause.  With  this  appearance  of  a  proviso  for  the  rights  of  the  Geiman 
king,  the  new  law  of  the  Church  was  promulgated. 

To  get  rid  even  of  this  appearance  of  a  reservation,  from  which  the  king  of  Ger- 
many might  hereafter  find  a  certain  support  for  interference  in  the  election  of  Pope, 
Hildebrand  had  recourse  to  a  trick,  the  dishonesty  of  which  seemed  a  trifle  to  his 
zeal  for  the  purification  and  liberation  of  the  Churcli,  compared  with  the  advantages 
■which  would  spring  tlierefrom  for  the  Church.  For  Hildebrand,  like  oth'er  princes 
•of  the  Church  before  him,  adopted  and  employed  the  principle  that  "the  eud  sanctitieK 
i;he  means."  He  had  copies  of  the  new  law  made  by  his  friends  and  assistants,  and 
the  words  of  these  copies  did  not  correspond  with  the  formal  act  promulgated  and 
Bent  to  the  imperial  court  in  Germany.  In  the  transcripts  the  words  implying  a 
reservation  for  the  German  crown  were  so  cunningly  transposed  that  the  sense  was 
entirely  changed,  and  the  least  appearance  of  any  actual  influence  oi"  the  German 
crown  on  the  election  of  a  Poj>e  entirely  got  rid  of.     In  this  falsified  form  the  Ordi* 
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nances  for  the  election  of  Pope  were  signed  by  Pope  Nicolas  II.  and  enrolled  in  the 
code  of  the  Churchy  and  the  Roman  See  appealed  to  them  as  though  they  were 
verbatim  the  words  of  the  law,  resolved  on  by  the  synod  and  published. 

Hildebrand  dared  this,  because  during  his  late  journey  through  Lombardy  and 
Germany  he  had  seen  clearly  the  condition  of  the  empire.  He  had  seen  in  Germany 
how  many  powerful  foes  the  Salian  house  had  among  the  princes,  and  how  weak  the 
^vemment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  young  empress.  He  had  seen  in  Upper  Italy 
how  the  civic  communities  were  gaining  ground  in  the  cities,  how  almost  every  city 
had  not  only  an  armed  militia,  but  one  practised  in  the  use  of  arms.  So  speedily  had 
the  success  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  resulted  in  the  arming  and  training  in  arms  of 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy. 

The  inborn  democratic  nature  of  a  Hildebrand  must  have  clearly  seen  that  with 
the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  those  Romanized  Germans,  ^'  heathens  with  Christian 
names  and  varnish,"  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany  in  Middle  Italy  as  sup- 
ports, with  the  municipalities  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
Italian  nationality  and  eager  for  independence  from  Germany,  as  a  rampart  against 
future  German  expeditions  to  Rome— he  must  have  seen  that  here  was  a  foundation 
of  a  strong  national  power  for  his  ideas  and  projects.  These  cities  of  Upper  Italy 
could  be,  and  would  be,  more  to  the  Papal  See  than  all  aristocratic  allies  or  assistants, 
and  the  elevation  of  this  civic  system  lay  close  to  the  heart  of  Hildebrand — of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt — ^if  not  to  the  heart  of  his  successors. 

The  armed  citizens  in  these  cities  had  already  won  a  share  in  the  government ;  in 
them  the  Italian  national  spirit  was  most  living ;  these  cities  were  its  home.  The 
civic  love  of  freedom  which  had  been  awakened  in  them,  united  with  the  feeling  of 
Italian  nationality,  hated  despotism  from  every  quarter,  especially  the  rule  of  the 
stranger ;  and  Henry  III.  had  scarcely  breathed  his  last  before  the  Germans,  more 
particularly  those  who  held  high  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Upper  Italy,  found  this  to 
their  cost. 

Hildebrand  had  believed  that  in  the  then  condition  of  affairs  German  Popes  were 
necessary ;  but  German  Popes  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  proud  Italians ;  none  of 
them,  however  much  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Papacy,  ever  became  tridy 
national. 

With  the  German  Popes  many  German  bishops  had  come  to  Italy.  Conrad  II. 
and  his  son  Henry  HI.  had  deemed  it  politic  to  fill  as  many  Italian  sees  as  possible 
with  German  prelates.  To  have  these  Germans  as  lords  of  their  city  and  their  con- 
science was  intolerable  to  the  Lombard  burghers.  Thus  in  every  step  which  Hilde- 
brand determined  to  make  to  his  national  ends,  he  had  the  Italian  population  on 
hi8  side.     The  party  of  the  empress  was  very  weak  in  Italy. 

The  feeling  of  the  German  court  about  the  new  Ordinances  for  the  election  of 
Pope  was  now  so  bitter  that  the  empress  did  not  admit  to  an  audience  the  envoys  of 
Pope  Nicolas,  because  the  authority  of  the  German  crown  to  nominate  the  Pope  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Romans,  and  had  by  usance  become  an  established  right,  and 
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therefore  these  new  Ordinances  were  audacious  infringements  of  the  rights  of  the 
German  crown.  In  this  question  the  German  bishops  were  on  the  side  of  the 
empress,  because  they  could  not  but  lose  if  the  Roman  See  became  independent  of 
the  empire.  They  protested  against  the  new  Ordinances,  declared  all  the  Pope's 
official  acts  invalid,  and  pronounced  against  him  sentence  of  deposition  and  excom- 
munication. Upon  this,  Hildebrand,  in  February,  1061,  summoned  a  synod  at  the 
Lateran,  and  confirmed  the  resolution  respecting  the  mode  of  election,  on  this  occa- 
sion without  ^..y  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Germany.  On  the  27th  of 
July,  1061,  Pope  Nicolas  died ;  the  Roman  nobility  sent  an  embassy  to  the  empress 
and  begged  her  to  use  her  right  of  nomination  and  nominate  a  Pope.  Hildebrand 
called  the  Norman  prince  Richard  of  Capua  to  march  upon  Rome  for  the  protection 
of  the  Papal  election ;  and  wlieu  a  strong  Norman  army  arrived,  Hildebrand  had 
Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca  elected  Pope.  He  took  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  The 
empress  had  this  election  declared  invalid  at  a  synod  at  Basel,  and  her  husband's  late 
chancellor,  the  wealthy  Bishop  Cadal  of  Pamia,  elected  Pope  with  tlie  consent  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Roman  nobility.     The  empress's  Pope  called  himself  Honorius  11. 

He  had  on  his  side  the  higher  nobility  of  Rome,  the  majority  of  the  Lombard 
bishops  even  when  they  were  of  German  birth,  some  princes  of  Upper  Italy,  and  his 
own  wealth.  There  wer-e  thus  two  Popes  in  Christendom,  Hildebrand's  Pope  and 
Agnes's  Pope,  and  a  war  between  them  for  the  possession  of  the  Holy  See  threatened 
to  embroil  Christendom.  It  happened  that  the  empress  lost  her  strong  position  in 
Germany.     With  it  her  Pope  lost  his  chief  support. 

This  took  place  not  without  the  empress's  own  fault,  through  her  mistakes  and 
partialities,  but  chiefly  tlirough  the  wiles  and  envy  of  the  ambitious  Archbishop 
Hanno  of  Cologne.  Agnes,  beautiful  and  for  her  time  highly  educated,  when  placed 
amid  the  rudeness  and  violence  of  the  German  men  of  the  period,  and  amid  the 
intrigues  of  spiritual  and  temporal  princes,  had  to  fill  a  place  for  which  she  did  not 
possess  the  chief  requisites — statesmanlike  insight  and  power  to  rule.  She  was  kind 
of  heart,  unacquainted  with  politics,  and  of  a  poetical  disposition  and  temperament, 
which  she  could  indulge  without  harm  while  her  beloved  Henry  was  by  her  side* 
She  was  too  gentle  and  too  weak.  What  little  security  against  violence  she  found  in 
South  Germany  is  shown  by  the  abduction  of  her  daughter  Matilda.  She  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Constance  to  be  educated,  and  while  she  was  under  his 
care,  and  only  in  her  'eleventh  year,  she  was  carried  off  by  the  young  Swabian  count 
Rudolf  of  Rheinfelden. 

The  family  of  this  count  had  not  long  emerged  from  obscurity.  His  grandfather 
had  been  appointed  a  few  decades  before  the  governor  of  Upper  Lorraine  by  the 
clerical  Duke  Bruno,  who  was  archbishop  of  Cologne,  duke  of  Lorraine^  and  of 
imperial  descent.  But  Rudolf  was  of  an  old  Alemannic  race,  that  of  the  lords  of 
Rheinfelden. 

Fair  Pbeinfelden,  on  the  edge  of  modem  Switzerland,  twelve  miles  above  Basely 
the  fai^ost,  strongest,  and  greatest  of  the  so-called  forest-towns  in  the  Middle  Ages^ 
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I}ring  close  to  the  Rhine^  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  ravisher.  His  lands  extended 
hence  from  his  old  Alemannic  ahode  far  away  into  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura  and 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  young  Count  Rudolf  was  therefore  one  of  the  richest  terri- 
tonal  magnates  in  the  southwest  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia. 

This  young,  noble,  and  brave  knight  was  a  brilliant  figure  at  the  court  of  the 
impress,  and  stood  high  in  her  favor.  The  audacious  deed  he  ventured  on  was  not 
judged  harshly  by  the  views  of  that  period,  and  he  wished  to  open  a  career  for  his 
high-aiming  spirit  while  he  sought  to  thrust  himself  into  the  imperial  family,  and 
make  the  young  king  his  brother-in-law.  The  empress  accepted  him  as  her  son-in- 
law,  and  gave  to  him  not  only  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Otto 
of  Schweinfurt,  but  also  the  government  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burgundian 
territory. 

Hence  arose  new  perplexities  for  Agnes.  The  emperor  Henry  HI.  had  promised 
the  succession  in  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  to  Duke  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  the  bestowal  of  his  ring.  Berthold  had  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  the  title  of  duke  even  in  documents.  Among  the  grandees  of  South  Ger- 
many, Berthold  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  by  his  possessions  and  his  wealth. 
From  one  end  of  Swabia  to  the  other,  from  the  Upper  Alp  to  the  Breisgau,  his 
domains  extended ;  he  was  lord  of  an  army  of  vassals.  His  old  Swabian  race  had 
for  a  century  exercised  the  office  of  count  in  the  Breisgau  and  in  the  district  of  the 
Neckar.     This  last  office  had  been  held  by  them  for  centuries. 

Six  miles  southeast  of  Eirchbeim,  below  Teck — Eirchheim  and  Berg  and  the 
castle  of  Teck  belonged  to  the  old  possessions  of  the  family  of  Zahringen — ^above 
the  little  town  Weilheim  (written  in  older  times  Wilheim),  there  rises  out  of  the  plain 
in  the  valley  an  ofishoot  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  quite  detached,  standing  boldly  out,  ita 
conical  form  planted  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  1861  French  feet  above  the  sea. 
To-day  it  is  called  Limburg  (in  older  writings  Lindburg),  a  portion  of  the  mountain 
"In  the  lindens ^^;  the  stream  flowing  past  it,  Lindbach.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  the 
house  of  Zahringen,  of  all  German  houses  the  one  most  friendly  to  the  people  and  the 
citizens,  from  which  a  series  of  German  princely  families  have  sprung  j  even  in  its 
last  remaining  branches  the  old  friendship  for  the  citizen  survives.  Their  attachment 
to  this  cradle  of  their  race  must  have  been  great  in  the  heart  of  the  Zahringers ;  from 
the  much  fairer  Breisgau  they  loved  to  return  to  the  native  vale  and  the  Limburg ; 
weary  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  this  Duke  Berthold,  after  an  influential  career  in 
politics,  withdrew  to  Limburg  to  die.  He  died  in  1077,  and  his  son  Hermann  wrote 
himself  "of  Limburg." 

The  empress  had  thus  deeply  injured  not  only  a  powerful  and  talented  noble — all 
the  Zahringers  were  talented — ^but  one  who  had  a  formal  claim  on  the  dukedom  of 
Swabia.  He  made  his  claims  good,  after  producing  the  ring  of  the  emperor,  by  his 
arms.  The  empress,  however,  appeased  this  feud  by  granting  as  an  indemnity  to 
the  Zahringer  the  dukedom  of  Carinthia  and  the  marquisate  of  Verona.  But  there 
still  remained  in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  discontent. 
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Not  long  afterwards  she  granted  away  from  her  own  hands  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 
She  gave  it  to  Count  Otto  of  Nordheim.  He  took  this  name  from  his  original  seat  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Gottingen ;  he  was  connected  with  the  mighty  house  of  the  Bil- 
lungSy  had  large  domains,  and  no  small  influence  in  Saxony  ;  was  brave  and  sagacious^ 
but  had  hitherto  displayed  as  little  attachment  to  the  Salian  house  as  his  whole  family^ 
had  shown  since  its  rise  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  empress  hoped  to  fiod 
a  support  in  him.  To  the  son  of  Duke  Godfrey  11.^  Gk>zzelo  the  Crook-backed^  who 
had,  for  political  reasons,  been  early  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Beatrice,  the  beauti- 
ful,  gifted,  and  in  after  days  &mous  Matilda,  the  empress  granted  the  dukedom  of 
Upper  Lorraine. 

Archbishop  Hanno  sat  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  Cologne,  of  high  influence  among- 
the  princes  of  the  empire  from  his  talents  and  strength  of  wilL  He  kept  away  from 
the  ceurt.  To  gratify  him,  the  empress,  at  his  desire,  gave  to  his  friend  Gunther  the 
fair  Franconian  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  and  to  one  of  his  nephews  the  bishopric  of 
Halberstadt. 

Proud  and  ambitious  as  was  this  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  stands  out  as  a  remark- 
able  character  against  the  dark  background  of  the  times,  and,  by  a  certain  moral 
elevation,  as  an  exception  to  the  lay  and  clerical  princes  of  the  day.  The  great  Pope 
Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  an  artisan,  and  Hanno  was  the  son  of  a  poor  vassal  oa 
the  Swabian  Alps,  of  the  owner  of  a  poor  estate  and  a  paltry  tower  at  Steisslingea 
between  Blaubeuren  and  Ulm.  The  little  importance  of  his  knightly  origin  is  to-day^ 
evidenced  by  the  sight  of  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  house  which  cradled  hia 
infancy.  Hanno's  uncle  had  brought  him  to  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  and  a  canon  had 
educated  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  His  imposing  figure — most  of  the  men 
on  this  branch  of  the  Swabian  Alps  between  Ulm  and  Blaubeuren  are  handsome  and 
well-grown — ^united  with  his  progress  in  learning  and  his  strict  mode  of  life,  made  him 
early  noticed  ;  and  while  quite  young  he  was  nominated  by  Henry  III.  provost  of  the 
chapter  he  founded  at  Goslar. 

That  King  Henry  HI.  had  recognized  the  political  importance  of  this  man  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  eight  months  before  his  death  he  raised  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Cologne,  in  hopes  of  gaining,  in  case  of  his  own  death,  a  support  for  his  wife  and 
house.     But  tliis  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  despondent  emperor. 

Hanno,  with  his  disposition,  could  never  have  been  a  support  to  the  system  of 
government  which  the  Salian  house  struggled  to  establish.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a 
man  of  democratic  sentiments  and  tendencies  like  the  carpenter's  son  Hildebrand. 
Ilanno  retained  something  of  the  noble  ;  but  he  was  a  republican  and  a  hater  of  all 
monarchical  despotism.  He  is  distinguished  from  Hildebrand  by  this :  that  the  latter 
thought  to  raise  the  best  banners  to  royal  aspirations  for  unlimited  power  by  elevating 
the  citizens  of  the  towns,  the  former  by  elevating  the  power  of  the  nobles.  And  yet 
Archbishop  Hanno's  conduct,  like  his  style  of  life,  had  a  strong  democratic  tinge. 

In  spite  of  his  early  introduction  into  state  business  and  the  circle  of  the  court,  he 
never  became  a  courtier,  much  less  a  compliant  courtier.     He  maintained  during  his 
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whole  life  a  certain  ruggedness,  sbarp  comers  and  angles,  a  solemn  eamestness,  an 
ancient  republican  severity.  The  justice,  regardless  of  consequences,  which  he  prac- 
tised as  archbishop,  lan  like  something  unheard-of  through  the  empire,  some  honoring^ 
some  fearing  and  hating  such  a  man.  The  iron  severity  of  the  punishments  of  the 
new  archbishop  was  justified  by  the  time,  in  which  judges  ahnost  universally  sold  their 
decisions.  When  an  unjust  sentence  had  been  passed  in  the  case  of  a  poor  widow, 
be  ordered  six  SchdSen  who  had  per^erted^the  law  to  have  their  eyes  put  out ;  of 
the  seventh,  whose  godfather  he  was,  he  put  out  one  eye  only,  in  order  that  he  might 
lead  the  others  home.  On  the  gables  of  their  dwellings  he  placed  a  head  of  stone 
without  eyes,  that  it  might  be  to  all  posterity  a  warning  against  unjust  judgment. 
His  house  was  as  simple  as  a  Spartan's ;  he  held  luxury  and  unlimited  monarchy  as 
things  deadly  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Although  the  empress  made  these  advances  to  this  prince  of  the  Church,  she  did 
not  win  him  to  her  party.  Similarly  her  liberality,  her  indulgence,  her  heart-winning 
amiability  were  of  no  avail  against  the  domineering  spirit,  the  ambition  and  haughti- 
ness, the  audacity  and  craft  of  the  most  important  princes  of  the  empire.  A  party 
was  formed  against  the  empress  and  her  favorite.  Bishop  Henry  of  Augsburg. 

Hanno's  confidential  friend  Gunther  had  at  last  become  Italian  chancellor  to 
Henry  lU.  He  became  by  this  office  a  person  initiated  at  court,  and  moreover 
famed  for  his  manly  beauty.  This  gave  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  the  hope  that 
Gunther  would  obtain,  as  bishop  of  Bamberg,  a  decisive  influence  over  the  empress, 
and  he,  Hanno,  would  rule  the  empire  through  Gunther.  Giinther,  however,  gained 
no  victory  over  the  astute  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  the  empress  exhibited  so  clearly 
her  confidence  in  and  favor  towards  the  latter,  that  the  most  deadly  envy  against  him 
arose,  and  vile  slanders  against  herself.  The  jealousy  of  Gunther  at  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  over  the  empress  and  the  empire  produced,  in  1062, 
such  a  collision  with  the  empress  that  the  handsome  bishop  of  Bamberg  fell  into  com- 
plete disgrace. 

He  now  intrigued  against  the  empress.  His  friend  Hanno  was  the  head  of  the 
party  which  formed  itself  against  her  and  her  councillor  in  the  regency.  Bishop  Henry 
of  Augsburg.  The  most  illustrious  members  of  this  party  were  Siegfried,  archbishop 
of  Mainz ;  Otto  of  Nordheim,  whom  she  had  made  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  Eckbert, 
count  of  Brunswickl  The  last  was  a  cousin  of  Henry  IV. ;  Gisela,  the  wife  of  Con- 
rad n.,  was  their  grandmother.  These  nobles  agreed,  on  Hanno's  suggestion,  to  take 
the  young  king  out  of  his  mother^s  hands,  and  to  make  themselves  masters,  not  only 
of  his  person,  but  of  the  imperial  government. 

To  prepare  public  opinion  for  this  step,  they  caused  their  followers  to  complain 
loudly  "  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  in  Germany  for  a  female  hand  to  hold  the 
reins  of  empire  ;  it  was  well  known  that  woman's  faith  was  like  water  and  wind,  now 
saying  *  yes,^  now  saying  *  no/  loving  or  hating  as  her  humor  changed.  The  young 
king  would  be  brought  up  to  the  spindle,  not  to  govern  ;  he  would  be  turned  into  a 
girL      Bishop  Henry,  the  favorite  and  councillor  of  the  empress,  sold  offices  and 
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honors,  right  and  justice,  and  disposed  arbitrarily  of  the  revenues  of  the  empire." 
So  spoke  and  preached  the  clergy  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainz ;  so  talked 
the  retainers  of  Duke  Otto  in  Bavaria,  of  Eckbert  in  Brunswick,  and  of  the  other 
members  of  the  party  all  through  Germany, 

The  child-king  was  a  spoiled  child  ;  the  playfellows  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
could  have  as  little  good  influence  on  his  character  as  the  spectacle  of  his  mother's 
court.  Hanno,  who  privily  arranged  malj^ers  thus,  maintained  such  an  appearance  of 
friendship  in  his  behavior  to  the  empress  that  he  was  quite  without  suspicion. 

In  April,  1062,  the  empress,  with  her  son  and  a  small  retinue,  made  a  temporary 
sojourn  in  the  old  royal  palace  on  the  island  in  the  Rhine  near  Neuss  between  Duis- 
burg  and  Diisseldorf,  then  called  the  island  of  St.  Suibert,  now  Kaisersworth.  May 
came,  and  with  it,  to  pay  respect  to  the  mother  and  the  son,  came  the  conspirators, 
Archbishop  Hanno,  Duke  Otto,  the  Count  of  Brunsvirick.  The  empress  welcomed 
the  illustrious  guests  who  came  to  visit  her,  with  her  own  amiability.  They  dined 
cheerfully  together ;  the  king,  now  twelve  years  old,  was  invited  by  the  noble  guests 
to  drink  deeply  of  the  generous  Rhine  wine.  Hanno  had  crossed  the  river  in  a  beauti- 
ful vessel  that  belonged  to  him,  newly  built  and  richly  adorned.  The  young  king 
during  the  banquet  remarked  the  beautiful  bark,  and  was  invited  by  Hanno  to  inspect 
it  with  him.  With  the  friendly  permission  of  the  empress,  he  in  eager  curiosity  fol- 
lowed the  princes. 

When  Hanno,  Otto,  and  Eckbert  were  with  the  king  in  the  vessel,  all  the  oars 
were  set  to  work,  and  the  skiff  shot  speedily  from  the  land,  down-stream  into  the 
middle  of  the  Rhine.  The  boy,  in  the  delusion  that  his  life  would  be  attempted, 
sprang  into  the  Rhine  to  swim  to  the  bank.  The  powerful  current  hurried  him 
onward ;  he  was  near  sinking.  His  cousin,  Count  Eckbert,  plunged  in  after  him, 
rescued  him,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  vessel,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  the  lad, 
who  was  well-grown  and  strong  beyond  his  years.  The  princes  surrounded  him  with 
flattering  attentions,  represented  everything  in  its  best  light,  and  he  went  with  them 
perforce  to  Cologne.  The  people,  who  were  running  along  the  bank,  shouted,  hooted, 
and  did  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  inconsolable  mother  that  they  would 
bring  back  her  son.  On  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  country-folk  followed  after  the 
abducted  king  and  his  abductors,  with  curses  against  the  latter ;  but  nothing  came 
of  the  pursuit. 

The  astonishment  which  this  outrage  caused  in  the  circle  of  the  empress  was 
employed  by  those  of  the  plotters  who  had  remained  behind  in  removing  from  the 
royal  palace  the  insignia  of  the  empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  possession  of 
the  imperial  insignia  gave  a  legal  title  to  the  holder  of  the  imperial  power. 

The  other  princes  of  the  empire  did  not  come  forward  in  behalf  of  the  empress 
against  the  powerful  conspirators  and  their  deed  of  violence.  She  by  herself  could 
never  hope  to  rescue  her  son  from  the  strong  city  of  Cologne.  This  abduction  of  her 
child  broke  the  mother's  energy.  Incapable  of  resistance,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
induced  by  the  conspirators  to  resign  the  regency,  when  all  had  abandoned  her. 
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Hanno  bad  hastened  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  the  princeSi  and  it  bad  resolved  that 
the  empress  must  renounce  the  guardianship  and  the  regency.  Agnes  withdrew  into 
obscurity  without  an  attempt  at  resistance,  when  she  saw  that  she  could  obtain  neither 
justice  nor  protection  nor  assistance.  She  remained  three  years  longer  in  Germany 
on  her  German  estates,  her  jointure-lands,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  where  she  became 
religious  even  to  bigotry.  She  passed  from  one  celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims  to  another. 
She  came  again  many  times  to  Germany  to  the  court  of  her  son,  as  a  mediator  between 
him  and  the  princes.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1077,  after  having  been 
for  years  a  zealous  admirer  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  the  great  opponent  of  her  son  the 
emperor. 

Hanno  had  induced  the  assembly  of  princes  to  remove  the  empress,  but  not  to 
hand  over  to  him  alone  the  guardianship  and  office  of  vicar  of  the  empire.  The 
majority  of  the  princes  had  determined  that  the  guardianship  of  the  king  and  the 
vicariate  of  the  empire  be  transferred  to  the  collective  bishops,  and  exercised  by  that 
prince  of  the  Church  in  whose  diocese  the  young  king  might  be  residing.  But  Hanno 
managed  so  that  he  became  in  fact  sole  guardian  and  regent.  He  kept  the  king  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  in  his  diocese  at  Cologne,  and  made  only  short  excursions 
with  him  elsewhere. 

The  spoiled  young  king  had  acquired  at  his  mother's  court  high-flown  notions ;  he 
wished  all  to  be  submissive  to  his  caprices ;  he  had  learned  to  love  a  luxurious  life. 
Hanno  brought  him  back  to  simplicity  and  temperance,  to  industry,  modesty,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  German  nation — ^in  other  words,  of  the  German 
princes ;  for  Hanno  still  regarded  the  elevation  of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  to 
be  the  best  barrier  to  the  tendency  of  kings  to  grasp  unlimited  power,  and  his  aim 
was  to  limit  the  royal  power  by  means  of  the  princes.  Hanno  kept  his  royal  ward 
chiefly  in  his  neighborhood,  always  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  confidants  and 
aUies ;  and  he  met  the  humors  and  inclinations  of  the  badly-brought-up  boy  with 
strict  severity,  often  with  merciless  harshness. 

But  after  a  year  it  became  apparent  that  the  resolution  of  the  assembly  of  princes 
which  had  assigned  the  guardianship  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  collective  bishops  was  a 
chimera — ^that  such  a  scheme  would  not  work ;  and  therefore  a  new  assembly  resolved 
on  an  alteration,  because  it  saw  that  Hanno  was  sole  ruler  in  the  empire,  and  that  he 
had  hurt  the  national  feeling  by  a  step  taken  in  his  own  interests. 

He  allowed  the  Pope  of  the  empress  to  fall,  and  acknowledged  the  Pope  of  Hilde- 
brand, Alexander  II.,  whom  he,  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  permitted  to  be  installed  at 
Rome  in  the  Papal  chair.  He  thus  surrendered  to  Hildebrand  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  this  ancient  privilege  of  the  crown.  By  this  acknowledgment  of  Hilde- 
brand's  Pope,  he  acknowledged  Hildebrand's  proposition  that  only  election  by  the 
college  of  cardinals  was  necessary  to  make  a  valid  election,  and  that  this  college  alone 
had  authority  to  elect.  No  doubt  a  synod  of  German  bishops  summoned  at  Augsburg 
in  October  1062,  had  by  a  majority  declared  for  Alexander ;  but  it  had  been  Hanno 
who  induced  them  to  abandon  this  right  of  the  crown.     He  acted  thus  because  he  had 
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deprived  the  empress  of  her  son,  and  removed  herself^  and  because  her  Pope,  Honorius^ 
would  have  sought  to  restore  the  guardianship  and  the  regency  to  the  expelled  and 
bereaved  lady. 

The  majority  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  were  so  tired  of  the  rule  of 
the  severe  and  hard-handed  Haono  that  about  Whitsuntide,  1063,  a  co-regent  was 
appointed  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  had  met  at  Whitsuntide  at  Goslur.  But  the  assembly  was  broken  up  and 
desecrated  by  bloody  struggles  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  cathedral  in  which  the 
sittings  were  held.  Two  spiritual  dignitaries  were  the  cause  of  this  scandal  to  the 
Church  and  nation.  The  abbot  of  Fulda  claimed,  as  an  old  right  of  his  church,  to  sit 
in  the  diet  above  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim.  Bishop  Hetzel  maintained  that  as  bishop 
he  ranked  before  an  abbot.  As  the  diet  did  not  decide  the  controversy,  the  two 
prelates  came  to  the  next  sitting  with  their  armed  retainers,  and  both  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  such  extremes  that  an  eye-witness,  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz,  wrote  to 
Pope  Gregory  VII. :  "  Your  Holiness  will  remember  how  many  good  knights  fell  by 
the  sword  on  the  eve  of  Whitsuntide  at  Goslar,  within  the  cathedral  itself;  the  blood 
of  the  slain  sprinkled  the  altar,  and,  by  the  devil's  devices,  the  whole  sanctuary  was 
desecrated." 

The  diet,  consequently,  left  Goslar  and  met  in  Altstadt.  Adalbert,  bishop  of 
Bremen,  was  the  leader  of  the  majority  here,  and  proposed  that  he  himself  and  Arch* 
bishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz  should  have  a  share  in  the  regency  with  Hanno,  and  that 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  be  transferred  to  him  from  Hanno.  The  princes, 
led  by  Adalbert,  did  not  like  the  severe  discipline  with  which  Hanno  brought  up  the 
royal  boy.  A  reproach  was  made  against  him  ^^  that  he  had  kept  him  learning  Latin 
like  a  choir-boy,  and  had  often  inflicted  corporal  punishment  on  him."  This  dis- 
pleased  the  temporal  princes  of  that  rough  time  when  might  was  right,  and  educa- 
tion little  thought  of,  because  they  themselves  knew  no  Latin,  that  is,  had  grown  up 
without  any  high  education,  and  let  their  own  chUdren  grow  up  nearly  wild.  The 
majority  of  the  then  nobles  thought  it  "  noble "  to  be  ignorant,  and  proud  of  their 
ignorance. 

The  evil  fruit  of  the  bad  unnational  system  of  education  promoted  by  the  Ottos 
was  a  rebound  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  Byzantine  tendencies  of  these  emperors 
had  deeply  injured  the  progress  of  Germany.  Learned  studies  were  despised  because 
those  emperors,  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  Byzantine  fashions,  had  denation- 
alized themselves,  and  made  contemptible  the  nobles  who  served  their  longings  for 
despotism.  The  consequence  was  that  learned  pursuits  and  the  civilization  of  Italy, 
which  was  founded  on  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  culture,  were  things  they  would 
not  endure. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  remarkable  genius  and  learning, 
but  his  mode  of  life  and  his  character  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  good  tutor 
for  the  young  king ;  he  was  in  both  respects  the  opposite  of  Hanno.  Adalbert's  love 
of  enjoyment  displayed  itself  immoderately  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  every  kind 
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of  aocial  amuflement,  in  nights  at  the  gaming-table^  in  the  gay  science,  in  jugglers  and 
mountebanks.  Regal  liberality  reigned  in  his  court,  regal  splendor  and  luxury.  For 
Adalbert  was  different « from  Hanno  in  this,  that  he  was  not,  like  the  Swabian  from 
the  Alps,  originally  poor,  but  rich — ^nay,  very  rich. 

Adalbert  was  of  the  house  of  the  Margraves  of  Wettin  and  Merseburg.  This, 
family  had  long  been  richly  estated  and  highly  reacted  in  the  Slavonic  Marches. 
It  claimed  for  its  ancestor  the  great  Saxon  leader  Widukind,  and  all  the  Saxon  houses 
of  our  days  spring  from  the  house  of  Wettin.  Count  Dietrich  of  Wettin  was  amon^ 
the  fallen  in  the  disastrous  battle  fought  by  Otto  11.  at  Basantello  in  Calabria. 

In  early  youth  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Halberstadt,  handsome,  spirited,  elo- 
quent and  witty,  he  was  highly  prized  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  and  the  empress^ 
and,  when  scarce  thirty  years  old,  was  raised  by  the  emperor  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Bremen  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Salian  house  and  its  struggles.  For 
Adalbert  was  in  political  views  also  the  opposite  of  Hanno.  Hanno  worked  against 
the  despotic  power  of  the  king,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the 
princes ;  Adalbert,  on  the  contrary,  labored  for  the  royal  power  in  all  its  aims,  for 
the  humiliation  of  the  temporal  princes,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king. 
For  this  Henry  III.  rewarded  him  by  adding  to  his  archiepiscopal  domains  three 
Frisian  counties.  To  restrain  the  Saxon  duke  Bemhard,  and  especially  the  house  of 
the  Billungers,  the  king  had  placed  a  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Saxon  frontiers,. 
and  favored  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  as  the  next  neighbor  of  the  princely  house- 
of  Billung,  and  as  the  man  who  came  forward  most  decidedly  in  this  quarter  of  the 
empire  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  crown,  and  in  opposition  to  the  fitmily  of 
the  Billunger,  that  race  so  dangerous,  so  hostile  to  the  Salian  royal  house. 

There  existed  old  hatred  between  the  houses  of  BiUung  and  Wettin,  and  lately^ 
there  had  been  a  deadly  enmity  between  Adalbert  and  the  Saxon  duke,  and  his. 
nephew  the  son  of  Count  Thietmar  the  Billunger,  because  Adalbert  was  considered 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  the  accusation  against  Thietmar  and  the  latter's  death  in 
the  wager  by  battle  was  to  be  attributed.  They  had  since  that  event  pressed  hard  on 
the  diocese  of  the  archbishop.  The  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Saxob  race 
of  the  Billungers  opposed  in  every  way  Adalbert's  views,  and  the  chief  object  of  hia 
ambition — ^to  found  a  Papacy  in  the  North,  to  be  the  first  prince-primate  in  Northern 
Gtermany,  and  to  make  his  city  of  Bremen  the  splendid  metropolis  of  the  Northern 
Patriarchate.  As  after  the  emperor's  death  the  Saxon  princes  hostile  to  him  regarded 
neither  his  excommunication  nor  the  empress,  Adalbert  gained  over  a  part  of  them  by 
heavy  sacrifices  of  fiefs  so  far  that  this  part  left  him  in  peace. 

As  Adalbert,  as  archbishop  of  Bremen,  made  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the 
imperial  court,  he  became  a  clever  courtier  and  statesman,  and  had  obtained  great 
influence  with  the  lay  and  clerical  princes  of  the  empire.  To  this  influence  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  co-regency  and  to  the  superintendence  of  the  king's  education. 
The  latter  office  fell  to  him  solely  because  Hanno  was  compelled  to  go  to  Italy  to  , 
make  an  end  of  the  struggles  Between  the  two  Popes,  whose  parties  were  waging 
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bloody  feuds.  At  an  assembly  of  the  Church  which  he  convoked  at  Mantua  on  the 
IVhitsuntide  of  1064,  and  to  which  a  great  number  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
Oerman  princes  accompanied  him,  Alexander  II.  was,  by  his  iBfluence,  acknowledged 
again  as  the  only  lawful  Pope,  although  he  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  German 
crown,  united  himself  with  the  Normans ;  and  when  Hanno,  in  his  capacity  as  vicar 
of  the  empire,  had  reproached  him  for  so  doing,  he  replied  the  king  himself  might 
come  to  Rome ;  he  would  then  be  convinced  that  Pope  Alexander  projected  nothing 
against  him  or  the  empire. 

The  great  statesman  Hildebrand,  who  directed  the  policy  of  the  Pope  he  had 
created,  well  knew  how  far  he  might  go  with  Hanno.  The  latter  professed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Pope's  declaration.  But  the  German  princes  who  were  with  him 
were  less  satisfied  with  the  w*ay  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  had  represented 
the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  empire  during  this  transaction,  and  especially  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy  ;  and  this  feeling  of  discontent  became  so  strong  in  Germany  that, 
'when  he  returned  from  Italy  in  July,  1064,  he  found  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  princes  and  people  much  diminished. 

Archbishop  Adalbert  had  employed  the  absence  of  his  co-regent  to  further  his 
plans ;  and  Hanno's  unnational  conduct  in  Italy  and  the  discontent  of  the  Germans 
«erved  him  well. 

Adalbert  had  gained  to  their  fullest  extent  the  afiection  and  confidence  of  his  royal 
^ard.  He  had  given  free  course  to  the  young  king's  inclinations  for  pleasure  and 
powor,  and  had  flattered  his  fancies  instead  of  restraining  them.  The  boy  was  natur- 
ally inclined  to  have  an  excessive  opinion  of  his  royal  blood,  to  see  in  the  kingly 
<lignity  a  divine  prerogative,  and  to  demand  from  all  unconditional  obedience.  Adal- 
bert fostered  this  natural  inclination.  He  taught  him  the  principles  of  despotism, 
and,  great  prince  of  the  Church  as  he  was,  he  showed  himself  in  every  way  compliant 
and  submissive  to  the  royal  youth. 

Thus  Henry  IV.  was  as  much  attracted  by  Adalbert  as  he  was  repelled  by  Hanno ; 
he  loved  the  bishop  of  Bremen  as  much  as  he  hated  him  of  Cologne.  Adalbert's 
further  proceeding  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  domineering  prelate  intended  to 
rule  the  empire  in  the  name  of  Henry  IV. 

Hanno  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  king  was 
dwelling  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  therefore  he  himself  was  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  influence  the  education  of  the  king  or  the  business  of  the 
•empire.  He  could  not  successfully  oppose  the  bad  education  now  given  to  the  future 
head  of  the  empire  ;  for  since  his  performances  in  Italy  the  German  princes  were  no 
longer  on  his  side,  and  the  material  means  to  collect  a  party  were  no  longer  in  his 
hands,  now  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  the  regency.  The  royal  youth  could 
live  at  Adalbert's  court  as  formerly  at  his  mother's,  quite  as  suited  his  fancy.  Before 
years  had  ripened  his  frame,  his  passionate  hot  blood  had  drained  to  satiety  the  cup 
of  pleasure.  Adalbert,  in  his  selfishness,  played  a  terrible  game  with  the  boy-king. 
It  looked  as  if,  with  devilish  premeditation,  he  had  wished  to  unnerve  him,  spiritually^ 
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morally  and  physically,  by  the  ceaseless  round  of  pleasures  in  which  he  plunged  him 
in  order  that  he  might  remain  his  plaything  for  life. 

It  has  been  sought  to  acquit  Adalbert  of  this  devilish  plan,  by  pleading  that  in  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  he  only  permitted  his  ward  to  share  in  aU  his  foUies  and 
pleasures  because  he,  the  teacher,  indulged  in  them.  But  closer  examination  tends 
to  prove  that  Adalbert  deliberately  planned  to  demoralize  the  king,  that  he  purposely 
refrained  from  instructing  him  in  the  business  of  the  state,  and  hurried  him  from  one 
sensual  enjoyment  to  another  to  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  state  affairs,  in  the 
hope  that  when  he  came  to  govern,  the  king,  without  knowledge  of  business,  weak- 
ened in  mind  and  body,  might  have  a  repugnance  to  the  task  of  governing,  and  leave 
the  empire  in  the  hands  of  Adalbert. 

Such  a  plan  of  miseducating  princes  has  been  too  often  carried  out,  long  before 
and  long  after  those  days,  even  down  to  our  own  times.  Archbishop  Adalbert  had  a 
very  elastic  conscience,  and  had  hesitated  at  few  things  when  seeking  the  early  object 
of  his  ambition — the  establishment  of  an  independent  Patriarchate  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  in  the  country  of  the  Slaves  and  in  Scandinavia.  His  conscience  cast  off 
all  scruples  when,  at  the  early  death  of  Henry  HI.,  the  dazzling  prospect  opened  of 
governing  the  German  empire  in  the  name  of  a  king,  just  as  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
had  in  old  days  ruled  the  Frank  empire.  Adalbert  was  untouched  by  the  religious 
currents  of  the  time,  the  enthusiastic  exaltation  of  Hildebrand,  the  strict  discipline  of 
Ilanno.  He  was  what  we  call  an  esprit  forty  and  used  the  Christian  religion  only  as  a 
drapery  for  his  peculiar  aims.  He  could  show  himself  full  of  religious  majesty  when 
lie  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  magnificent  cathedral  of  Bremen,  or  full  of  humility 
and  contrition  when,  as  a  sinful  penitent,  he  washed  the  feet  of  dozens  of  beggars. 
He,  with  sly  forethought,  threw  over  his  person,  his  life,  his  deeds,  the  mantle  and 
appearance  of  sanctity.  What  he  did  at  Worms  is  characteristic  of  himself  and  the 
times.  At  the  feast  of  Easter,  1065,  after  a  sermon  which  he  had  delivered  during 
divine  service,  Adalbert  undertook  to  cast  out  a  devil.  He  prayed  and  bade  all  the 
people  pray  for  a  man  who  was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  was  said  to  be  possessed 
by  a  devil.  Adalbert  expelled  the  unclean  spirit.  Such  a  miracle  astonished  the  people 
the  more  because  this  ^'wondrous  work"  had  been  done  by  a  man  who  had  such  a 
character,  from  the  reports  spread  abroafd  by  Hanno's  party,  that  his  life  was  in  little 
harmony  with  the  power  to  do  miracles.  But  Adalbert's  enemies  could  find  nothing 
better  to  say  than  that  ^'  the  casting  out  of  the  devil  was  not  his  merit,  but  the  efiect 
of  the  prayer  of  the  assembled  faithful." 

This  scene  of  exorcism  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  out  his 
coup  d^etaty  to  remove  from  his  path  forever  his  co-regent  Hanno.  He  wished  to 
impose  on  the  young  king  by  his  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  and  to  obtain  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  consecration  of  a  higher  authority.  He  had  long  before  determined  on 
this  day  for  a  political  proceeding,  and  to  do  alone,  by  himself,  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  princes  of  the  empire.  There  were^ 
indeed,  at  this  feast  of  Easter,  many  princes,  summoned  by  Adalbert,  surrounding 
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the  king;  the  empress-mother  and  Hanno  were  there,  but  far  more  princes  were 
^ibsent.  On  this  Easter  day,  the  day  of  the  exorcism,  Adalbert,  the  guardian  of  the 
king  and  vicar  of  the  empire,  declared  in  his  cathedral  that  Henry  IV.,  now  fifteen 
jeai*s  of  age,  had  attained  his  majority,  and  girded  him  with  the  kingly  sword  before 
the  altar.  The  objection  of  the  surprised  co-guardian  and  co-regent  Hanno  was  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  boy  now  declared  of  full  age  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
reward  Hanno  for  hk  objection  by  a  stroke  of  the  sword  which  Adalbert  had  just 
^rded  him  with.  Henry  IV.  was  held  back  with  difficulty.  The  boy's  hatred  against 
the  severe  master  of  his  earlier  days,  and  anger  at  the  protest  against  his  being  of  full 
4irge,  worked  together  on  the  spirit  of  the  boy  who  was  now  out  of  wardship  and  his 
•own  master,  but  not  in  a  position  to  rule  himself,  much  less  a  great  nation,  an  empire 
torn  by  party  strife.     This  happened  on  the  29th  of  March,  1065. 

The  German  empire  had  now  a  king  who  reigned  uncontrolled  by  guardians  or 
regents.  But  he  was  still  a  mere  boy,  whose  youth  was  already  blighted,  brought  up 
by  Adalbert  in  doctrines  which  respected  neither  liberties  nor  rights,  nor  held  holy 
i^ritten  covenants  or  plighted  faith,  who  believed  his  royal  will  was  the  highest  law, 
to  which  all  owed  unconditional  obedience,  and  that  his  task,  first  of  all,  was  to  pro- 
<5ure  the  acknowledgment  of  this  principle  and  give  it  practical  validity. 

All  the  misfortunes  of  iris  life  lie  implicitly  in  this  disposition  of  Henry  IV.  Almost 
the  whole  summer,  harvest-time,  and  winter  of  1065  he  kept  his  court  at  Goslar  among 
the  Saxons.  He  followed  his  amusements  and  Adalbert  ruled ;  the  latter  only  pos- 
sessed power.  The  cost  of  the  luxurious  court  was  in  no  proportion  to  the  royal 
revenues.  To  supply  them,  Adalbert,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  adopted  the  most 
•outrageous  and  arbitrary  measures.  During  the  regency,  Hanno  and  Adalbert,  one 
^s  well  as  the  other,  had  enriched  his  see  and  his  friends  with  estates,  revenues,  and 
rights  of  the  crown.  Now  Adalbert  had  to  turn  elsewhere  to  supply  on  one  side  the 
monstrous  expenses  of  the  king  and  himself,  and  on  the  other  side  to  appease  the 
jealousy  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes,  and  win  some  friends  among  them. 

He  seized  a  whole  number  of  very  important  abbacies  which  held  immediately 
from  the  empire,  and  declared  their  estates  royal  property.  To  draw  Otto  of  Nord- 
heim,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  away  from  Hanno  to  his  own  side,  he  granted  to  him  the 
.abbqy  of  Altaich,  then  the  richest  in  Bavaria ;  to  Rudolf,  duke  of  Swabia,  he  gave 
the  monastery  of  Kempten  ;  other  abbeys  with  large  revenues  he  granted  to  various 
spiritual  princes,  and  he  even  sought  to  gain  his  chief  opponent  Hanno  by  assigning 
to  him  Malmedy,  the  richest  Benedictine  abbey  in  the  see  of  Liege,  and  two  other 
monasteries.  By  sharing  the  spoil  with  his  opponents,  he  hoped  to  silence  them 
respecting  his  illegalities.  The  king  and  Adalbert  had  even  recourse  to  the  sale  of 
spiritual  benefices,  at  first  in  an  underhand  way. 

The  two  great  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainz  remained  his  irreconcilable  foes, 
because  he  now  sought  to  use  his  position  to  found  a  Papacy  of  the  North.  He  had 
already  sought  to  obtain  from  Pope  Leo,  by  the  favor  of  the  late  emperor  Henry  III., 
the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  North  ;  but  this  Pope  had  not  acquiesced.     He  did  not, 
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indeed,  refuse,  lest  he  should  rouse  against  Rome  a  man  who  had  so  much  power 
in  the  councils  of  Henry  III. ;  but  the  Roman  chancellor  Hildebrand  had  cleverly 
managed  to  protract  the  negotiations  till  the  death  of  Henry  III.  brought  the  a&ir 
to  a  pause. 

Yet  Adalbert  allowed  himself  to  be  styled  Patriarch  by  his  courtiers ;  ^'  he  would 
have  it  s.i,''  said  Adam  of  Bremen.  As  Adalbert  now  saw  him&elf  at  the  head  of  afiairs, 
he  labored  again  for  his  ecclesiastical  promotion,  for  his  Papacy  of  the  North,  and  his 
retainers  openly  said  their  Patriarch  would  soon  be  Pope.  Adalbert  had  acquired 
auch  fame  in  the  far  North  and  in  lands  beyond  the  German  frontiers,  that  strangers 
from  distant  lands  came  in  streams  to  Bremen  as  to  a  second  Rome  when  he  was 
there ;  even  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  envoys  came  to  request  from  him  a  preacher 
of  Christianity,  and  he  carried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  kings  of 
remote  nations. 

Henry  IV.  and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  were  anxious  to  journey  to  Rome 
and  have  an  imperial  coronation.  Pope  Alexander  U.  and  Hildebrand  did  not  wish 
him  to  be  then  in  Rome,  for  the  Antipope  had  still  a  large  party,  and  might  easily 
obtain  an  influence  over  the  king  by  means  of  his  enormous  riches ;  the  king  himself 
might  recall  the  early  imperial  decrees  respecting  the  Papal  election  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  On  this  account  HUdebrand  represented  to  Adalbert  that  Pope  Alexander  II. 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  name  Adalbert  Patriarch  of  the  North.  In  gratitude 
the  latter  took  care  that  nothing  came  of  this  proposed  journey  to  Rome  by  Henry  IV. 

These  secret  negotiations  were  not  hidden  from  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Mainz,  and  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  Northern  Patriarchate,  which  would  place 
Adalbert  over  their  heads  and  the  heads  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  princes,  determined 
them  both  to  endure  him  no  longer  in  the  king's  council  and  in  possession  of  the 
government.  They  conspired  with  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria,  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  and 
Berthold  of  Carinthia,  and  these  gained  the  other  princes  for  the  downfall  of  Adalbert. 
At  the  diet  at  Tribur,  which  the  king  and  Adalbert  could  not  avoid,  in  January, 
1066,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainz  reproached  the  king  with  his  extrava- 
gances, and  Adalbert's  evil  government.  The  princes  of  the  empire  unanimously 
declared  that  Henry  must  either  renounce  the  crown,  or  remove  Adalbert  from  his 
council,  court,  and  all  participation  in  the  government.  The  king  took  time  to  con- 
sider ;  by  Adalbert's  advice,  he  resolved  to  use  this  time  for  flight ;  he  might  get  away 
in  the  night  with  the  insignia  of  empire.  But  the  king  suddenly  saw  the  palace 
encircled  by  armed  men,  who  kept  watch  during  the  whole  night.  Henry's  own 
servants  had  betrayed  his  intention  to  flee. 

The  indignation  of  the  princes  against  Adalbert  became  the  greater  because  it  was 
he  who  had  siiggested  to  the  king  this  attempt  at  flight.  The  king  could  scarcely 
protect  Adalbert  from  violent  treatment.  Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  acquiesce 
in  his  dismissal,  much  as  he  clung  to  him.  Adalbert  was  compelled  to  quit  the  court 
in  disgrace  with  all  his  followers.  The  king,  who  was  forced  to  remain  at  Tribur,  was  as 
^ood  as  prisoner  to  the  princes  till  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  discussed  and  decided. 
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He  was  not  indeed  replaced  under  tutelage ;  he  waa  not  deprived  of  the  royal 
power,  but  in  fact  the  goveniment  of  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
of  Cologne  and  Mainz  and  of  the  dukes  who  had  formed  the  conspiracy ;  for  these 
princes,  especially  the  spiritual  princes,  reserved  for  themselves  the  imperial  govem- 
luent  iu  particular  portions  of  the  empire.  The  king  submitted.  But  he  felt  it 
harder  that  the  princes  compelled  him  to  promise  to  mairy  the  bride  destined  him  by 
his  fatlier,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  his  tender  childhood,  namely  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Susa.  Hanno  and  the  other  princes  hoped  that  the 
king,  who  was  wasting  himself  in  debilitating  pleasures,  would  become  imotber  man 
in  the  society  of  a  noble  lady.  He  gave  the  required  promise  only  because  he  deemed 
it  more  advisable  to  acquiesce  than  oppoae. 


He  went  so  far  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  ;  he  avoided 
the  marriage  because  marriage  was  a  chain,  not  because  Bertha  was  the  lady  he  had 
to  marry.  For  Bertha  was  charming  in  mind  and  person,  a  strong  soul  full  of  love 
and  truth. 

Henry  did  not  forget  tbe  pressure  put  on  him  by  the  princes  at  Tribur.  Full  of 
hatred  against  the  high  aristocracy,  full  of  vengeance  against  the  individual  princes 
who  bad  so  humiliated  him,  full  of  contempt  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire  which 
rendered  it  possible  for  subjects  to  tyrannize  over  him,  the  king  determined  hence- 
forth to  play  the  hypocrite — he  quitted  Tribur ;  but  as  he  was  a  slave  to  his  passioa 
for  an  unbridled  life,  he  fell  into  a  grievous  sickness.  He  lay  beyond  hope  at  Fritzlar ; 
tbe  princes  were  deliberating  about  the  succession.  Yet  be  recovered,  and  as  soon  as 
he  waa  fully  restored  to  health  he  celebrated  his  marriage  with  his  betrothed  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1066. 
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He  thought  he  had  thus  acquitted  hia  engagement  made  with  the  imperial  princes. 
The  husbaod  of  aixteen  never  thought  of  exhibiting  love  or  fidelity  to  the  wife  of 
fifteen.     As  he  had  been  forced  into  the  union,  be  felt  himself  justified  in  so  acting ; 
as  she  was  virtuous,  he  was  led  by  his  previous  habits  to  avoid  her  embraces,  and 
even  her  society.     It  is  possible  that  he  kept  himself  thus  aloof  in  order  that  in  a  few 
years,  when  he  was  firmer  on  the  throne,  he  might  separate  from  her.     He  followed, 
as  before,  other  joys.     Bertha's  love  Jbr  him  remained  the  same ;  but  as  she  put  him 
to  the  blush,  as  the  sight  of  her 
was  a  reproach,  he  ended  in  hating 
her  and  seeking  every  means  of 
getting  rid  of  this  "fetter.** 

He  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  seen  her  faithless,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  separation  on  that 
ground.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  te  the  companions  of  his 
dissipation  that  they  should  try  to 
seduce  the  queen  to  sin.  He  gave 
them  means  and  opportunities,  and 
led  thero  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
queeo's  apartments.  The  virtue  of 
the  queen  made  all  these  vile  at- 
tempts fail.  Nay,  the  king  once, 
wbeo  he  was  leading  a  gallant  to 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  queen,  was 
greeted  by  Bertha  and  her  ladies 
with  a  sound  cudgelling.  They 
drove  him  out  as  an  impudent  in- 
truder ;  they  refused  to  recognize 
him.  So  passed  three  years.  Again 
his  excesses  threw  the  king  on  a 
long  sick-bed.  Scarcely  recovered, 
he  again  intrigued  to  get  rid  of 
bis  wife,  whose  virtue  the  angels 

guarded  against  all  attempts,  with  whatever  devilish  skill  they  were  devised.  The 
rapacity  of  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  oSered  him  a  prospect  of  carrying  through 
a  sepanition. 

The  Thuringians  had  never  paid  the  tithes  of  the  Church  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Haioz.  However  much  one  archbishop  afler  another  sought  to  squeeze  tithes  from 
them,  the  Thuringians  had  remained  resolute  not  to  allow  their  old  exemption  from 
tithes  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  therefore  refused  tithes  to  Archbishop  Siegfiied. 
Id  1069,  King  Henry  IV.  now  promised  to  the  archbishop  that,  on  condition  of  his 
117 
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^fiecting  the  separation  with  Bertha^  he  would  make  him  his  foremost  councillor  in 
the  government  of  the  empire— that  he  would  regard  only  his  voice,  and  that  he  would 
force  the  Thuringians,  if  no  other  way  succeeded,  by  arms  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical 
tithes  to  the  see  of  Mainz.  The  archbishop  undertook  to  put  through  the  separation 
from  Bertha. 

At  the  very  same  time,  in  the  same  year,  and  soon  after  this  private  agreement 
with  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  king  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Thuringians,  and  promised  to  protect  them  in  their  old  exemption  from  tithes.  This 
is  the  first  appearance  in  Henry's  reign  of  that  unscrupulous  perfidy  which,  to  the 
great  injury  of  him^lf  and  the  nation,  continued  to  be  displayed  by  the  pupil  of 
Adalbert  of  Bremen.  Perfidy  was  deemed  by  him  state  policy.  About  this  period, 
when  he  was  arranging  with  Siegfried  for  the  separation  from  his  wife,  Dedi,  the 
Margrave  of  Lusatia,  had  preferred  a  request  to  the  king  for  sundry  fiefs  in  Thuringia 
which  had  been  possessed  by  the  late  Margrave  Otto  of  Meissen,  whose  widow  he  had 
married. 

As  all  his  endeavors  to  obtain  them  at  the  court  were  fruitless,  he  took  forcible 
possession  of  these  fiefs.  To  humiliate  tliis  insolent  noble,  the  king  needed  an  army 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  summoned  the  Thuringians  to  his  standard  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  relying  on  his  private  understanding  with 
the  king,  was  imperiously  demanding  tithe  from  them.  The  Thuringians  declared  to 
the  king  that  they  would  defend  till  their  last  breath  their  old  right  of  exemption  ;  if 
the  king  would  protect  them  therein,  they  would  be  true  to  him,  come  life,  come 
death.  The  king  promised  to  give  them  such  protection,  and  with  their  aid  he 
reduced  the  Margrave  to  submission.  When  this  was  done,  he  expressed  himself 
unfavorably  to  the  Thuringians :  "  They  must  pay  tithe  to  the  see  of  Mainz."  But 
he  uttered  this  expression  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  were  convinced  that  if  they 
refused  to  pay,  he,  the  king,  would  not  force  them  by  the  power  of  the  empire. 
He  even  left  Thuringia  without  making  any  attempt  to  carry  out  his  promise  to  the 
archbishop.  This  double-tonguedness  and  faithlessness  became  a  second  nature  to  the 
unfortunate  king,  and  they  avenged  themselves  right  soon. 

Siegfried,  without  any  suspicion  of  this  understanding  between  the  king  and  the 
^  Thuringians,  had  meanwhile  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  separation  of  the  king 
from  his  wife.  At  a  diet  at  Worms,  in  1069,  King  Henry  declared  publicly  to  the 
princes  of  the  empire  "  he  could  not  live  with  his  wife  ;  he  had  no  legal  grounds  for 
wrhich  the  queen  deserved  to  be  repudiated ;  it  was  only  an  incomprehensible  fatality 
which  repelled  him  from  her ;  and  that  no  one  might  allege  the  previous  marriage  as 
Any  hindrance  to  a  new  marriage  of  the  queen,  he  made  oath  that  she  had  remained 
to  the  present  time  as  pure  a  virgin  as  when  he  received  her." 

This  proceeding  seemed  to  the  princes  there  present  neither  noble  nor  kinglike, 
yet  they  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  king  in  an  affair  of  the  heart.  Archbishop  Sieg- 
fried spoke  warmly  for  the  king.  It  was  resolved  that  a  synod  be  held  at  Mainz  at 
Michaelmas  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end.     At  the  synod  appeared  the  legate  of  the 
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Pope,  Damianiy  a  venerable  old  man,  who  brought  the  Pope's  decision.  ^^What 
Henry  proposed  was  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  perfectly  unworthy  of  a  Christian  king. 
If  human  law  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  did  not  restrain  him,  he  ought  at  least 
to  spare  his  own  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  example  of  the 
king,  in  a  deed  so  base,  might  not  poison  Christendom,  and  that  he,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  punish  offenders,  should  not  himself  be  a  model  and  guide  for  shametul  conduct. 
If  the  king  would  not  hear  good  advice,  the  Pope  must  use  against  him  the  power  of 
the  Church  and  prevent  a  sin.  But  in  addition  to  excommimication,  he  would  never 
consecrate  as  emperor  a  king  who  had  become  a  traitor  to  the  Christian  faith  by  set- 
ting so  pernicious  an  example.''  When  the  legate  had  concluded,  all  the  princes  with 
one  mouth  declared  that  the  Pope's  sentence  was  just. 

This  broke  the  king's  stubbornness.  The  Papal  prohibition  of  his  divorce,  accom- 
panied with  threats  of  excommunication  and  refusal  of  the  imperial  coronation,  the 
agreement  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  with  the  Pope — ^this  was  more  than  enough 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  king.  He  felt  that  the  ground  was  sinking  beneath  his 
feet  if  he  did  not  submit.  ^^  If  this  is  your  resolution  firm  and  unchangeable,  I  will 
constrain  myself  to  your  will,  and  bear,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  burden  I  am  not  able  to 
cast  off."  He  assented  that  the  queen  be  immediately  recalled  to  the  court,  from 
Avhich  she  had  been  excluded.  To  avoid  meeting  her  or  seeing  her  he  returned  hastily 
to  Saxony  with  scarcely  forty  knights  in  his  train.  Queen  Bertha  followed  him  slowly 
with  the  rest  of  the  court  and  the  insignia  of  the  realm.  When  she  approached  Gos- 
lar,  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  his  friends  induced  him  to  ride  out  to  meet  her.  When 
he  saw  her  he  gave  her  a  more  friendly  welcome  than  ever  she  had  received  from  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  inexhaustible  love  had  kindled  even  in  him  a  spark  of  love,  and  in 
a  year  thereafter  she  bore  him  a  son,  who  unfortunately  died  in  a  few  days. 

But  his  old  coldness  towards  Bertha  soon  returned,  because  he  returned  to  his 
faarem  of  mistresses  and  his  wild  revels.  Sh§^  shared  the  royal  dignity,  nothing  more  ; 
in  aught  else  he  lived  with  her  as  though  he  did  not  live  with  her.  Not  till  he  had 
fallen  into  the  abyss  of  misfortune  did  he  know  what  an  angel  of  truth  and  love  he 
had  in  Bertha. 

The  earnestness  with  which  Hildebrand,  the  Roman  chancellor,  who  had  written 
the  Papal  prohibition,  interested  himself  for  the  innocent  queen  and  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  cannot  be  too  highly  recognized,  in  its  moral  grandeur  and  importance  for 
the  Christian  life  of  people  and  kings.  If  the  intervention  of  the  German  king 
Henry  III.  was  necessary  in  Rome  to  prevent  the  Church  from  falling  to  pieces,  so 
now  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  against  his  degenerate  son  was  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  to  teach  kings  to  consult  something  else  but  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  external  principles  of  morality  in  the  German  empire  and  in  Christendom. 

From  the  Pope's  conduct  in  this  matter  of  the  divorce,  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
change  had  come  over  both  powers — ^the  royal  and  the  Papal  power.  Under  Henry  III. 
the  Popes  were  the  creatures  and  tools  of  the  royal  will ;  under  his  son  the  Pope 
•spoke  commandingly  as  a  judge. 
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The  proceeding  of  the  Papal  court  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  king  and  his 
companions,  but  only  in  Church  matters;  towards  the  temporal  princes  and  the 
people,  especially  towards  the  Saxons,  Henry  displayed  tyrannical  caprice  and  youth- 
ful insolence.  He  now  hated  the  princes  more  than  ever ;  he  looked  on  them  all  as 
enemies  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  absolute  power  and  liis  foolish  attempts  and 
endeavors.  He  had  again  his  evil  genius  near  him.  At  the  time  when  he  was 
making  the  attempt  to  get  a  divorce,  he  had,  without  any  regard  to  the  decision  of 
the  princes  o^  i.he  empire,  recalled  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen  back  to  his  court. 
The  once  all-powerful  minister  had  again  great  influence  on  the  person  of  the  king 
and  on  the  government.  He  was  once  more  the  king's  minister,  even  if  he  did  not, 
as  before,  alone  hold  the  reins  of  empire.  He  brought  back  with  him  to  the  king's 
court  an  unappeasable  rage  against  the  princes  of  the  empire  in  general,  to  whom 
he  could  not  forgive  his  disgraceful  fall,  and  especially  was  he  enraged  and  full  of 
revengeful  thoughts  against  the  house  of  Billung,  the  Saxon  grandees,  and  particu- 
larly against  Otto  of  Nordheim,  duke  of  Bavaria. 

His  hatred  against  the  Billungers,  the  deadly  foes  of  his  house  and  person,  was^ 
influenced  by  the  fact  that,  after  his  disgrace,  they  had  fallen  upon  his  own  private 
estates  and  the  estates  of  his  see,  plundering  and  devastating ;  perhaps  in  retaliation 
for  the  injuries  which  Adalbert,  when  in  power,  had  done  to  them,  perhaps  from  a 
mere  barbarous  longing  to  complete  the  ruin  of  one  who  had  fallen  into  misfortune. 
Adalbert  had  been  besieged  by  the  Billungers  in  his  city  of  Bremen,  and  barely 
escaped  falling  into  their  hands ;  it  was  the  house  of  the  Saxon  dukes  which  so  op- 
pressed him  during  the  king's  weakness,  and  he  had  seen  himself  compelled  to  purchase 
peace  from  them  by  abandoning  to  them  as  a  fief  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  his  see. 

Among  the  grandees  of  Saxony,  Otto  of  Nordheim  was  the  richest  and  most 
important  after  the  duke  of  Saxony.  As  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  had  contributed  the 
most  to  the  downfall  of  Adalbert  at  the  diet  of  Tribur.  After  this  diet  he  had  not 
only  a  preponderating  voice  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  but  even  at  the  king's 
court ;  with  Henry  himself  he  had  an  influence  which  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
courtiers.  But  he  soon  displeased  the  young  king,  and  the  recalled  Adalbert  con- 
spired with  the  courtiers  to  work  the  overthrow  of  Otto  of  Nordheim. 

Adalbert  labored  to  induce  the  king  to  resume  the  old  plan  of  his  house — ^namely, 
the  dissolution  of  the  dukedoms  and  the  weakening  of  the  great  princely  houses,  as  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  royal  power.  Otto,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  must  be  first 
overthrown,  and  overthrown  by  an  intrigue.  At  Whitsuntide  of  1070,  a  certain 
Egener  (Egeno)  suddenly  appeared  with  the  accusation  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria  had 
often  solicited  him  by  prayers  and  promises  to  murder  the  king.  He  even  produced 
a  sword  that  the  duke,  he  said,  had  given  him  for  the  deed,  and  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  prove  his  charge  in  any  fashion.  Otto  of  Nordheim  maintained  his  inno- 
cence ;  the  king,  however,  decided  that  the  mightiest  of  the  princes  of  the  empire^ 
and  the  richest  of  the  grandees  of  Saxony,  must  prove  his  innocence  by  the  Judgment 
of  God,  by  Wager  of  Battle  with  his  accuser. 
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As  soon  as  the  princes  separated  tbey  began  to  utter  their  discontent  with  the 
king's  decision  ;  it  was  neither  good  nor  fair  to  expect  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  and 
most  unblemished  character  in  the  empire  to  enter  the  lists  with  an  infamous  fellow 
who,  even  if  he  had  inherited  noble  blood  from  his  parents,  had  long  ago  disgraced  it 
by  highway  robbery,  crimes  and  felonies  of  every  kind. 

The  decision  of  the  king  was  something  which  from  the  oldest  days  had  never 
been  beard  of  in  Germany.  The  ordeal  of  battle  was  undoubtedly  still  considered 
a  legitimate  means  of  proving  innocence.  But  at  no  time  had  it  had  been  demanded 
of  an  accused  party  to  prove  his  innocence  by  battle  with  an  accuser  who  was  gener- 
ally reputed  a  ^^bad  subject.''  By  such  royal  decisions  one  duke  after  another,  one 
grandee  after  another,  could  be  brought  down,  either  by  being  condemned  if  he 
declined  the  battle  with  the  mauvais  sujety  or  being  murdered  by  some  brawling  bully 
of  evil  reputation. 

This  Egener  was  a  man  of  most  abandoned  character,  a  robber-knight  without 
property  or  honor,  a  creature  who  could  be  purchased  for  any  purpose.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  believed  that  Adalbert  had  bought  Egener;  others  suspected  the 
king  of  having  incited  the  knight  to  make  the  charge  in  order  to  have  a  reason  to 
degrade  Otto  ;  the  evil  companions  and  the  other  base  actions  of  the  king  render  the 
latter  supposition  possible. 

The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  so  provoked  by  the  indignity,  and  so  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  innocence,  that  he  would  rather  wage  battle  with  any  one,  however 
unworthy,  however  unequal  in  birth,  than  allow  the  suspicion  of  regicide  to  rest  on 
his  name.  On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goslar  with  a 
great  following  of  his  vassals.  He  sent  messages  to  the  king  from  the  spot  in  which 
he  encamped,  "  if  a  safe  conduct  were  given  him  he  was  ready  to  put  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  prove  his  innocence  in  any  way  which  the  princes  of  the  empire  deemed 
right."  The  king  replied  gloomily  and  bitterly,  "  he  promised  no  safe  conduct  either 
for  his  coming  nor  for  his  stay ;  he  expected  him  to  present  himself  at  Goslar 
xi-ithout  followers,  and  if  he  wished  to  assert  his  innocence,  to  accept  the  Judgment 
of  God  in  battle  with  his  opponent.  If  he  did  not  present  himself,  he  would,  without 
further  judicial  proceedings,  be  deemed  guilty,  and  guilty  by  his  confession,  of  attempt 
to  murder." 

On  receiving  this  answer  the  friends  of  Otto  were  of  opinion  that  considering  the 
king's  character  it  would  not  be  safe,  that  considering  Otto's  rank  and  unblemished 
character  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his  honor,  to  expose  himself  to  the  inflamed 
feelings  of  revenge  entertained  by  the  king,  now  that  he  had  refused  him  a  safe  con- 
duct. The  duke  returned  to  his  dominions  without  entering  Goslar.  The  next  day 
the  king  asked,  not  the  princes  6f  the  empire,  not  the  Saxon  princes,  but  a  number 
of  princes,  almost  all  private  enemies  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  give  their  decision  on 
the  case.  These  men  declared  the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  lose  his  head. 
The  king  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  that  he  had  forfeited  not  only  his  dukedom  of 
Bavaria,  but  his  fiefs  of  the  empire  and  his  private  estates. 
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At  the  same  time  the  companions  of  Henry  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  outlawed 
Otto  fell  upon  his  possessions.  His  estates  and  castles  were  plundered  and  burnt,  his 
retainers  and  peasants  were  ill-treated  or  murdered.  Rage  did  not  even  spare  the 
chapels  and  churches  which  the  wealthy  outlaw  had  built  at  his  own  cost.  After 
this  prelude  the  king  in  person  came  to  execute  the  sentence  of  outlawry,  and  threw 
himself  with  his  army  on  Otto^s  possessions.  The  innocent  inhabitants  had  to  suffer 
more  severely  from  their  own  king  than  they  ever  had  had  to  suffer  from  the  most  bar- 
barous foreign  foe.     It  was  clear  the  king  was  seeking  to  gratify  his  personal  revenge* 

At  Eschwege  on  the  Werra,  in  Lower  Hesse,  the  king  was  met  by  the  outlaw  and 
his  army ;  Otto  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Saxony's  son  Magnus,  the  Billunger^ 
his  trusty  friend,  who  also  had  complaints  against  the  king.  His  father,  Duke 
Ordulf  of  Saxony,  had  died  on  the  28th  of  March,  1071,  but  the  king  had  still 
delayed  investing  his  son  with  the  ducal  dignity,  although  all  the  Saxons  desired 
to  have  him  as  duke.  Henry,  however,  was  resolved  not  only  to  have  no  Billunger  as. 
duke  of  Saxony,  but  to  unite  this  dukedom  to  the  crown.  The  outlaw,  therefore,  had 
the  benefit  of  the  zeal  with  which  Magnus  led  a  powerful  force  to  his  aid.  By  this 
means  Otto  of  Nordheim  succeeded  in  defeating  the  king's  army  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1071,  and  in  driving  it  from  his  domains.  He  continued  the  war  into  the 
sununer  of  the  following  year,  till  the  14th  of  July,  1072,  on  which  day  he  and  his 
friend  Magnus  submitted  to  the  king  in  consequence  of  a  decided  alteration  in  the^ 
government  of  the  empire. 

Archbishop  Adalbert,  so  long  a  curse  to  the  king  and  the  empire,  died  on  the  16tb 
of  March,  1072.  While  Adalbert  managed  the  affairs  of  state  the  king  had  continued 
his  debauchery  in  a  manner  to  excite  general  displeasure,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire  compelled  him  to  the  bitter  measure  of  taking  as  his  first  minister  the  man 
against  whom  he  cherished  unextinguishable  hate,  namely,  Hanno.  The  king  saw 
himself  in  such  straits,  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  princes,  that  he  had  with  his  owtt 
hand  to  invite  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  to  take  a  part  once  more  in  the  government 
of  the  empire.     Hanno  came  at  the  end  of  April. 

Henry  IV.,  now  advanced  in  the  art  of  simulation  and  hypocrisy,  acted  as  though 
he  regarded  Hanno  as  a  second  father  and  protector ;  the  decision  of  all  important^ 
matters  was  left  to  him,  and  the  empire  soon  assumed  another  appearance.  Hanna 
determined  to  crown  the  end  of  his  life  with  justice,  as  he  had  begim  it,  and  to  da 
expiation  for  his  error  in  middle  life.  He  was  once  more  the  Hanno  whose  impartial 
virtue,  whose  strict  justice,  had  once  been  feared  and  lauded. 

Hanno,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  princes,  brought  about  the  submission  of 
Otto  and  Magnus,  on  terms.  Otto  received  back  all  his  own  property,  but  not  the^ 
fiefs  of  the  empire  and  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria ;  and  to  satisfy  the  king's  feelings  of 
dignity,  he  had,  on  account  of  having  levied  war  against  the  king,  to  submit  to  a  mild 
confinement,  from  which  he  was  released  in  a  fortnight.  The  honor  of  Otto  of  Nord- 
heim was  in  the  nation's  eyes  fully  restored.  Egener,  who  had  been  found  guilty  or 
new  robberies,  was  by  Hanno's  orders  led  about  in  chains. 
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The  dukedom  of  Bavaria  had  already  been  given  to  Otto's  son-in-law,  Welf. 

This  Welf  had  come  from  Italy  into  Grermany.  Welf  of  Altorf,  the  duke  of  Carin- 
thia,  who  died  shortly  before  Henry  lU.,  was  childless,  and  with  him  the  male  stock 
of  the  Welfic  family,  which  was  of  kin  to  the  Carlovingian  house,  and  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Migrations,  became  extinct  in  the  German  line.  Hi& 
immense  possessions  passed  to  his  next  heir,  the  son  of  his  sister  Cunigunde,  who  had 
married  the  Marquis  Azzo  of  Este. 

Cunigimde's  son,  as  heir  to  the  extensive  estates  of  his  uncle  in  Germany,  had  been 
in  early  life  brought  to  Germany  ;  he  became  quite  a  German.  He  is  the  founder  of 
the  younger  line  of  the  Welfic  or  Guelphic  house. 

That  Magnus  the  Billunger,  who  also  had  been  placed  in  mild  brief  confinement, 
should  be  set  free  at  the  same  time  as  Otto  was  the  wish  and  advice  of  Hanno.  But 
the  king  ofiered  him  his  freedom  only  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  dukedom  of 
Saxony.  Magnus  declared  he  would  rather  die  in  prison,  rather  suffer  the  deadliest 
tortures,  than  renounce  the  dukedom  of  Saxony.  The  king  kept  him  in  confinement* 
The  excitement  in  Saxony  increased.  "  The  king,''  said  the  Saxon  princes,  lay  and 
clerical,  the  lower  nobility  and  the  freemen,  ^^  the  king  wishes  not  only  to  take  away 
the  dukedom  from  our  tribal  duke  Magnus,  but  wishes  to  subjugate  all  us  Saxons,  or 
to  drive  us  by  his  oppressions  till  we  leave  the  land  of  our  fathers,  in  order  that  he 
may  give  our  homes  to  his  Franconians  and  Swabians."  The  Saxons  had  not  for- 
gotten yet  what  the  Frank  Charles  the  Great  had  once  done  to  their  forefathers. 

Their  fears  were  not  groundless. 

After  a  few  months  of  dissimulation  and  enforced  concealment  of  his  real  nature, 
Henry  IV.  had  relapsed  into  his  old  ways,  his  old  frivolity  and  insolence.  With  his 
excessive  indulgence  in  wine  and  women,  his  mind  was  often  afiected,  and  in  this 
disposition  of  body  and  mind,  his  tendency — a  tendency  fostered  by  his  evil  genius 
Adalbert — to  haughtiness  and  despotism  broke  out  afresh,  and  betrayed  itself  in 
unconcealed  hatred  of  the  princes  and  in  loudly-expressed  contempt  of  the  Saxon 
people.  If  he  had  been  able  at  all  to  restrain  himself,  the  royal  fool  would  have  been 
able  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  great  Saxon  race  by  gaining  the  afiections  of  the  free- 
men and  lower  nobility,  and  by  isolating  as  far  as  possible  the  higher  nobility,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  princes,  who  were  mostly  related  to  each  other.  This  would 
have  put  him  in  a  good  position  to  oppose  the  Saxon  princes,  against  whom  the 
Saxon  people  had  many  complaints  to  make.  But  his  Franconian  pride,  daily  stimu- 
lated by  the  Franconian  partners  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  doctrines  imbibed  from 
Adalbert,  led  him  on  to  insult  and  injure  the  Saxon  people  by  word  and  deed,  just  as 
he  had  injured  the  Saxon  princes. 

In  the  temper  which  had  become  the  ruling  one,  he  accused  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  of  an  attempt  on  his  life  and  throne.  The 
empre8»>mother  had  to  come  from  Italy  and  reconcile  the  brothers-in-law.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1073  he  took  from  Duke  Berthold,  the  Zahringer,  the  March 
of  Verona  and  the  dukedom  of  Carinthia,  without  any  legal  form,  without  any  crime 
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on  the  duke's  part,  by  a  mere  decree  of  despotism^  and  gave  them  both  to  his  cousin 
Marquardt  of  Eppenstein.  Two  men  in  particular  had  latterly  crept  into  the  king's 
confidence^the  knight  Ulrich  of  Cosheim  and  Rupert^  bishop  of  Bamberg,  a  usurer 
who  had  wished  to  buy  for  money  the  abbeys  of  Fulda  and  Reichenau ;  who  a  few 
months  previously  had  been  struck  by  the  Roman  see  from  the  number  of  the  clergy, 
and  declared  incapable,  for  all  future  time,  of  every  spiritual  function  or  dignity. 

At  this  time  Archbishop  Hanno  was  no  longer  at  the  court.  When  he  saw  the 
king  again  so  changed,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  his  arbitrary  steps,  he 
retired,  in  December,  1072,  from  the  conduct  of  the  government.  He  could  neither 
approve,  much  less  seal,  the  king's  decrees,  and  his  national  spirit  told  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  take  care  in  another  position  that  the  nation  of  the  Germans  and  the 
empire  took  no  further  harm  from  such  a  king  and  his  companions. 

The  king  continued  to  fall  deeper  into  every  kind  of  debauchery  without  restraint 
or  shame,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  his  throne,  his  honor,  the  honor  of  the  royal  name. 
Hanno  had  seen  through  the  king  and  his  companions.  He  could  not  further  their 
plans ;  it  was  his  duty  to  risk  everything,  patriot  as  he  was,  to  bring  them  to  naught. 

King  Henry  IV.,  bom  on  the  11th  of  November,  1050,  and  now  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  proceeded  resolutely  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself  absolute,  to  subju- 
gate Saxony  and  Thuringia  by  force  of  arms,  to  fix  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
middle  of  these  territories,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  the  dukedom,  to  establish  his 
own  house  there.  In  addition  to  the  fortresses  which  had  been  previously  erected  to 
serve  ostensibly  for  a  protection  against  hostile  inroads,  he  now  occupied  a  fresh  line 
of  mountains  and  heights  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  with  strong  castles ;  he  allowed 
the  garrisons  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  neighborhood.  These  men,  mostly  Fran- 
conian  and  Swabian  retainers  of  the  king,  acted  like  enemies  in  the  country ;  what- 
ever they  wanted  they  carried  off  from  the  nearest  fields  and  districts  into  their 
castles  ;  they  compelled  the  peasantry  to  labor  in  the  raising  of  their  fortifications  and 
to  contribute  materials  of  every  kind.  Almost  daily  soldiers  sallied  from  these  royal 
hill-forts,  levied  dues  and  supplies,  and  under  the  pretext  of  collecting  the  tithe,  drove 
off  whole  herds  with  them.  The  king  now  carried  on  by  force  the  collection  of  the 
tithe  in  Thuringia  in  order  to  keep  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  on  his  side,  but  also  to 
fin  his  own  coiTers  ;  for  by  the  terms  of  his  secret  treaty  the  archbishop  had  left  the 
king  a  share  of  the  plunder. 

The  South  German  retainers  of  the  king — as  the  German  national  spirit  was  under 
Henry  IV.  lower  than  ever — looked  on  these  regions  of  North  Germany  as  hostile 
territory.  They  compelled  free  Saxons  to  servile  labor  like  villeins ;  they  dishonored 
Saxon  matrons  and  maidens.  They  dragged  many  by  force  to  their  castles,  kept  them 
there  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  then  sent  them  back  with  disgrace  to  their  families. 
They  imitated  their  royal  master,  who  had  long  had  an  evil  name ;  for  he,  not  con- 
tent with  the  mistresses  he  kept  at  his  court,  sought  by  force  or  cunning  to  make 
noble  ladies  and  virgins  the  victims  of  his  lust. 

If  any  one  in  Saxony  or  Thuringia  dared  to  express  his  wrath  and  pain  at  the 
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suSeringa  he  endured  from  tfae  royal  retainers,  he  was  flung  into  prison  as  a  distuib^r 
of  the  peace,  a  violator  of  the  "  king's  majesty,"  which  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  castles 
professed  to  represent,  and  he  bad  to  remain  in  prison  till  he  purchased  his  life  and 
liberty  by  sacrificing  his  property. 

The  oppressed  from  all  districts  flocked  in  troops  to  the  king  himself,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  give  help  and  show  justice  to  all  the  oppressed.  Henry  drove  them  from 
his  palace  at  Goslar,  his  usual  residence.  "  Your  sufferings,"  he  said  to  the  Thurin- 
.giana,  "are  the  just  penalties  for  your  unjust  refusal  of  the  Church's  tithes";  they 
themselves  had  compelled  him,  as  protector  of  the  Churcti  of  God  on  earth,  to  punish 
them  by  force  of  arms  because  they  would  not  willingly  obey  the  laws  of  the  Church. 


Considering  what  the  king  was,  and  what  he  did,  wo  may  well  suspect  that  he 
liad  the  design  of  driving  both  races  to  revolt,  in  order  tliat  he  might  employ  the 
opportunity  of  putting  down  the  revolt  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  their  nobility, 
enslaving  their  peasantry,  confiscating  their  lands,  and  forever  suppressing  their 
liberty.  He  gave  hints  of  such  a  plan  in  speeches  he  made.  He  had  a  secret  inter- 
view with  the  Danish  king  Sweyo,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him.  King  Henry 
engaged  to  cede  to  the  Danes  the  portion  of  Haxony  bordering  on  Denmark,  the 
-whole  territory  of  the  Margrave  Udo ;  and  in  return  Sweyn  promised  under  oath  to 
«Dpport  him  with  arms  against  all  his  enemies  by  land  or  sea,  especially  against  the 
SaxoDS,  and  while  Henry  attacked  the  Saxons  on  one  side,  to  carrj'  war  into  their 
land  on  the  other.  It  is  asserted  that  King  Henr)'  had  excited  other  princes  and 
tribes  adjacent  to  the  Saxons,  particularly  the  Liutizers,  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Saxons,  to  attack  the  frontier. 
118 
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A  campaign  against  the  Poles  was  made  by  Henry  a  pretext  for  coUectiog  a 
powerful  army.  His  standard  was  raised  at  Hersfeld.  He  saw  in  imagination  hi» 
plan  successful';  in  his  pride  he  forgot  all  prudence,  assumed  an  air  more  domineer- 
ing  than  usual,  turned  the  remaining  Saxons  from  their  offices  and  places,  and  611ed 
them  up  with  Franconians  and  Swabians.  He  often  remarked,  '^  The  Saxons,  all  and 
sundry,  are  slaves."  He  even  sent  to  many  free  Saxons  his  messengers  to  say  "  they^ 
were  bom  slaves ;  why  did  they  not  render  service  as  such,  and  pay  their  dues  a& 
villeins." 

Such  infamous  language  and  actions  show  that  the  king  was  aiming  at  something* 
more  than  recovering  for  the  crown  "  certain  crown-properties  "  which  had  been  held 
under  doubtful  titles  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  emperors  by  many  Saxon  nobles  ;  he 
aimed  at  something  more  than  that,  or  at  restoring  the  dignity  of  royalty  in  Saxony ,^ 
as  writers  in  their  zeal  to  rehabilitate  Henry  IV.  have  asserted.  Beyond  doubt  during 
his  minority  much  crown  land  was  squandered ;  and  if  he  had  intended  nothing  further 
than  taking  this  from  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  he  would  have  been  completely 
in  the  right.  But  then  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  not  only  against  the  Saxon  lords^ 
but  against  the  Franconian,  Bavarian,  Swabian,  and  Rhenish  nobles,  which  he  did  not 
do.  His  action  in  such  a  matter  against  the  grandees  of  Saxony  would  not  have 
touched  the  real  people  of  Saxony,  the  lower  nobility  and  the  free  commons,  the 
peasants  and  citizens  of  the  towns,  who  held  no  crown-lands  under  doubtfiil  titles* 
In  that  case  he  would  have  only  had  to  do  with  the  aristocracy,  would  have  had  on 
his  side  the  people,  who  knew  right  well  that  its  interests  and  those  of  the  high, 
nobles,  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  widely  apart,  and  that  the  latter  never  troubled 
themselves  about  the  people,  unless  they  wished  to  use  them  for  their  purposes. 

The  king,  however,  had  deeply  wounded  the  people  of  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians. 
before  it  came  to  overt  rebellion ;  and  it  is  perfectly  untrue  that  it  began  with  & 
rising  of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  people  were  in  a  later  stage  induced  to  join  in  it 
by  the  nobles. 

The  freemen  had  suffered  more  than  outward  violence  from  the  king;  he  had 
rudely  assaulted  the  sanctuary  of  the  popular  heart,  their  religious  life  and  faith.  He 
had  taken  precious  things  from  the  churches,  not  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hi» 
court,  but  as  presents  for  his  mistresses.  He  had  robbed  holy  images  of  their  jewels^ 
and  allowed  the  inmates  of  his  harem  to  be  seen  wearing  in  public  the  ornaments  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints.  In  the  faith  of  that  time  it  seemed  a  trifle  after  this,, 
that  he  drove  a  trade  in  Church-offices  with  unexampled  hnpudence— the  king  in  per- 
son put  them  up  to  auction  in  his  own  palace. 

Further,  the  Saxons  learnt  from  the  Danes  the  existence  of  the  secret  treaty  which 
Henry  had  made  with  Sweyn ;  for  this  alliance  displeased  the  Danes.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  there  needed  no  artificial  exciting  of  the  Saxon  people  by  the  princes ; 
every  Saxon  was  deeply  incensed.  Least  of  all  was  there  needed  any  meddling  by 
Archbishop  Hanno.     He  kept  himself  quite  aloof. 

The  only  thing  the  Saxon  princes  did  was  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  people 
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from  all  parts  of  Saxony^  at  the  end  of  July^  1073^  at  Haldensleben,  near  Magdeburg. 
This  was  no  conspiracy  ;  it  was  the  old,  inalienable  right  of  all  German  princes  and 
peoples^  the  right  of  assembly  and  union.  The  leaders  were  Otto  of  Nordheim^  Count 
Hermann^  brother  of  the  late  Duke  Ordulf  of  Saxony  and  uncle  of  the  still  imprisoned 
Duke  Magnus,  and  Burkhart,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  a  nephew  of  Hanno.  These 
three  delivered  speeches  in  the  assembly,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  sixty 
thousand  brave  Saxons.  In  addition  to  them,  addresses  were  made  by  Palgrave  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  the  brother  of  the  late  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  and  Arch- 
bishop Wetzel  of  Magdeburg,  Hanno's  brother. 

Two  of  the  people,  two  freemen  of  the  commons,  also  spoke  in  the  assembly. 
They  were  simple  freeholders,  esteemed  by  their  peers  the  peasants.  They  testified 
to  the  evil  words  of  the  king  and  the  king's  messengers — ^that  the  Saxons  were  bom 
slaves,  that  they  had  to  discharge  all  the  services  of  slaves  and  pay  dues  as  the  king's 
villeins.  These  orators  of  the  peasantry  confirmed  the  tales  of  outrage  perpetrated 
by  the  king,  his  boon  companions,  his  hireling  soldiery  from  the  castles,  on  the  yeomen 
freeholders.  The  words  and  evidence  of  these  speakers  made  the  situation  of  the 
country  clear  even  to  those  Saxons  who  had  come  from  distant  counties,  and  who  had 
not  yet  been  victims  of  the  outrageous  violence  of  the  king's  companions  and  hire- 
lings. The  whole  assembly  felt  like  one  man  ;  all  had  but  one  determination — to  die 
sooner  than  surrender  the  liberty  inherited  from  their  fathers.  Otto  of  Nordheim 
stated  to  the  assembly  that  the  oath  sworn  to  the  king  did  not  bind  them  if  he  did 
not  listen  to  their  just  demands;  for  this  oath  had  obligation  only  towards  kings  who 
governed  according  to  law,  and  who  had  kept  their  oath  to  protect  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  their  people,  but  not  towards  a  tyrant  who,  in  forgetfulness  of  God  and 
violation  of  his  oath,  trampled  under  foot  right  and  law.  Against  the  attacks  of 
such  a  ruler  upon  the  property  which  was  sacred  to  every  man,  they  must,  as  words 
availed  not,  draw  the  sword. 

The  assembly  unanimously  assented.  The  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal 
grandees,  the  nobles  of  all  ranks,  the  freemen  in  mass,  were  either  represented  or 
there  in  person.  Of  the  spiritual  dignitaries  there  was  present  Bishop  Hezel  of  Hil- 
dersheim,  hitherto  one  of  Henry's  priyy  councillors,  who,  however,  felt  as  little 
inclined  as  Hanno  to  aid  the  king's  evil  plans  and  deeds  against  the  Saxons  and  the 
empire ;  there  were  Bishop  Eilbert  of  Menden,  Bishops  Immed  of  Paderborn,  Fred- 
erick of  Munster,  Werner  of  Merseburg,  Benno  of  Meissen,  and  many  others.  The 
princes  and  knights  by  oath  assured  the  commons — that  ia^  the  peasants — ^that  they 
would  defend  with  arms  the  liberty  and  old  rights  of  the  land  ;  the  freemen  swore  to 
give  their  support. 

This  was  neither  a  conspiracy  nor  a  rebellion,  but  a  simple  confederation  according 
to  perfectly  legal  principles.  Over  sixty  thousand  men  took  the  oath  to  this  feder- 
ation. 

In  accordance  therewith  a  deputation  elected  from  the  number  of  the  princes  went 
in  the  first  days  of  August,  1073,  to  the  king  at  Goslar,  to  deliver  the  demands  of 
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the  confederates.  They  ran :  ^^  The  king  must  raze  his  hill-castles,  the  ruin  of  Saxony  ; 
he  must,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  people^  give  satisfaction  to  the  Saxon  gran- 
tees whose  lands  he  had  seized  without  any  form  of  law ;  he  must  free  the  Saxon  terri- 
tory, wherein  from  childhood  he  had  been  residing  lazy  and  inactive,  from  the  burden 
of  his  court,  and  visit  other  parts  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  must  remove  from  his  court  the 
^vil  councillors  who  were  plunging  the  realm  into  destruction ;  he  must  leave  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  he  must 
do  away  his  troops  of  bedfellows,  and  love  and  treat  the  queen  as  his  wedded  wife  ; 
now  in  ripe  age  and  full  sense,  he  must  renounce  the  other  scandals  whereby  in 
his  early  youth  he  had  injured  the  honor  of  the  crown.  In  such  case  he  would  find 
them  ready  to  serve  him  in  everything  as  far  as  befitted  free-born  men  of  a  free  realm 
to  serve  their  king.  If  not,  they  were  Christians  and  did  not  wish  to  be  polluted  by 
the  society  of  a  man  who  had  caused  such  scandal  to  the  Christian  faith.  If  he 
thought  of  putting  them  down  by  arms,  they,  too,  wanted  neither  arms  nor  knowl- 
edge of  war.  They  had  taken  to  him  an  oath  of  allegiance,  but  only  under  the 
express  condition  that  he  would  be  king  to  promote,  not  to  injure,  the  Christian  faith  ; 
that  he  would  rule  justly,  legally,  and  according  to  old  custom  ;  that  he  would  leave 
uninjured  and  undiminished  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  estate,  of  every  rank, 
of  the  whole  people.  If  he  had  not  done  aught  of  this,  they  were  no  longer  bound  by 
their  oath,  but  would  in  such  case  enter  on  a  just  war  against  him,  as  an  alien  enemy 
^nd  oppressor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  would  fight  for  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
faith  of  Christ." 

The  king  assigned  his  palace  of  Werle,  near  Goslar,  as  the  place  of  reply.  The 
princes  appeared ;  he  allowed  them  to  wait  in  the  anteroom,  and  quietly  played  at 
tables  with  his  courtiers.  He  then  rode  away  secretly  to  Goslar.  When  the  princes 
had  waited  till  evening  in  the  antechamber,  a  chamberlain  at  last  came  forth,  and 
mockingly  remarked  that  the  king  had  long  since  returned  to  the  city.  With  hot 
indignation  the  princes  went  back  to  Haldensleben,  where  the  confederates  remained 
assembled,  and  waited  for  the  royal  reply.  All  swore  to  avenge  this  insult ;  sixty 
thousand  armed  men  at  once  marched  to  Goslar,  and  formed  camp  not  far  from  the 
city.  Almost  out  of  his  senses,  the  king  took  to  flight  with  the  insignia  of  empire 
and  as  much  of  the  treasures  as  he  could  take  with  him  in  his  hurry,  and  fled  to  the 
Harzburg,  his  favorite  castle,  eight  miles  distant,  on  t&e  Harz  mountain  opposite  the 
Blocksberg,  between  the  rivers  Ocker  and  Radow.  The  confederates  followed  hun, 
and  occupied  all  the  roads  leading  from  the  Harzburg.  They  wished  to  cut  oft'  from 
hira  all  possibility  of  escaping  and  waging  war  in  other  districts  of  the  empire. 

The  king  knew  that  he  was  lost  if  he  stayed.  He  sent  word  to  the  Saxons,  and 
oflered  to  abate  all  the  grievances  they  complained  of.  The  Saxons  were  well  pleased, 
and  entered  into  negotiations.     The  king  meanwhile  escaped  through  the  wilderness 

m 

of  the  forest-clad  mountain  range  by  a  narrow  path  known  only  to  few.  A  hunter 
who  knew  the  path  was  the  guide  for  him  and  a  few  trusty  friends  on  the  night  of 
the  Sth  and  9th  of  August.     Three  days  long  they  wandered  through  the  forest ;  on 
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the  fourth  they  reached  Eschwege,  a  friendly  place ;  on  the  fifth,  Hersfeld,  the  mus- 
tering-place  of  the  levies  of  the  South  German  and  Rhenish  counties,  which  were 
ostensibly  going  to  march  against  the  Poles. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  muster  was  not  far  distant ;  numerous  banners  from 
these  districts  and  the  neighborhood  were  there.  When  the  army  had  collected,  the 
king  wished  to  lead  them  at  once  against  the  Saxons.  But  the  Saxon  confederates 
had  already  begun  negotiations  from  Haldensleben  with  the  Thuringians,  and  the 
latter  had  joined  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The  king's  endeavors  to 
detach  the  Thuringians  from  this  alliance,  failed.  On  the  15th  of  August  he  hastened 
to  set  the  Saxon  duke  Magnus  at  liberty,  and  thus  avoid  his  enmity. 

The  position  of  afiairs,  since  things  had  come  to  a  struggle  against  the  whole 
Saxon  and  Thuringian  peoples,  and  on  then*  own  ground,  made  the  South  Germaa 
and  Rhenish  princes  thoughtful ;  but  their  conduct  was  decided  by  the  declaration 
respecting  the  king  and  his  proceedings  which  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians  made  to 
the  South  Germans.  When  the  followers  of  the  king  made  the  proposition  to  march 
immediately  against  the  Saxons  instead  of  against  the  Poles,  only  few  voices  were 
heard  in  its  favor.  When  the  king  saw  that  his  own  brother-in-law,  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  and  the  other  princes  of  South  and  Central  Germany  were  so  little  inclined 
to  follow  him  into  the  struggle  against  the  Saxons,  he,  once  so  haughty,  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  princes,  and  on  his  knees  begged  them  for  God's  sake  to  have  pity  on  his 
misfortunes ;  if  the  royal  majesty  were  injured,  not  he  alone,  but  all  who  had  elected 
Iiim  king  were  injured  ;  they  ought  to  protect  him  against  outrage. 

This  scene  occurred  on  the  18th  August,  at  the  chapel  of  Spies  near  Ziegenhain, 
"tiot  far  from  Hersfeld,  whither  the  emperor  had  summoned  the  princes  from  their 
camp.  This  comedy  of  falling  at  men's  feet  is  one  that  has  often  been  repeated  in 
the  history  of  the  world  by  treacherous  kings  and  rulers,  and  not  always  with  so  Uttle 
success  as  King  Henry  IV.  met  with. 

His  kneelings  and  prayings  did  him  no  good,  but  only  disgraced  him.  As  things 
were,  he  would  have  to  kneel  not  to  German  princes  only,  but  to  every  German ;  he 
would  have  to  appear  a  kneeling  suppUant,  not  as  a  friend  before  a  friend  in  private 
conference,  but  as  king  of  the  German  empire  before  the  assembled  princes  of  the 
empire  whom  his  own  folly  had  estranged.  The  great  majority  of  the  princes  were 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  need  of  haste ;  they  required  time  to  strengthen  them- 
selves at  home,  and  be  prepared  sufficiently  for  a  possibly  longer  war.  The  arch- 
bishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainz  were  to  try  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Saxons ;  if  no 
acconomodation  took  place,  then  all  the  princes  with  their  men  were  to  assemble 
around  the  king  in  the  week  after  Michaelmas,  the  5th  of  October. 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  the  Rhine,  and  sent  his  emissaries  and  friends  through 
all  South  Germany  to  work  on  pubUc  opinion.  Hanno,  who  had  not  been  at  the 
chapel  of  Spies,  did  not  undertake  personally  the  negotiations  for  peace,  but  declared 
by  his  envoys  his  assent  to  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  weal  of  the  empire.  Arch- 
bishop Siegfried  began  negotiations  with  the  Saxon  princes  at  Corvey.     They  came 
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forward  with  new  heavy  accusations  against  the  king,  and  Siegfried  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them  that  on  the  20th  of  October  a  great  diet  of  the  princes  should  meet  at 
Gerstungen ;  there  the  Saxons  could  produce  their  charges,  and  the  king  justify  him- 
S3lf  in  person,  the  decision  to  be  left  to  the  non--Saxon  princes. 

In  so  doing,  Siegfried  had  not  only  exceeded  his  commission,  but  gone  absolutely 
against  it.  He  had  been  specially  commissioned  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace ;  instead 
of  any  attempt  at  reconciliation,  he  had  sanctioned  a  formal  tribunal  of  princes,  in 
which  the  king  and  the  Saxons  were  the  contending  parties,  the  non-Saxon  princes 
the  judges.  Such  a  tribunal  of  all  the  princes  of  the  nation  sitting  in  judgment  over 
kings  was  nothing  new  among  the  various  Germanic  nations,  but  an  old  custom  often 
practised.  But  Siegfried  had  received  no  commission  to  assent  to  such  a  tribunal, 
either  from  the  king  or  the  princes.  At  the  same  time  Siegfried,  acting  in  the  king's 
name,  well  knew  that  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against  the  Saxons  had  been  fixed 
by  the  diet  for  the  5th  of  October  if  negotiations  did  not  succeed,  yet  he  nevertheless 
agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  at  the  diet  at  Gerstungen  full  two  weeks  after  that  date ; 
by  this  arrangement  the  crown  vassals  were  released  from  their  obligation  to  assemble 
with  their  forces  around  the  king  on  the  5th  of  October.  Siegfried  did  not  even  con- 
clude an  armistice  with  the  Saxons ;  the  Thuringians  had  already  begun  to  besiege 
and  storm  the  royal  castles  in  their  country,  and  the  Saxons  did  not  stand  still,  but 
did  as  the  Thuringians  were  doing. 

This  was  a  hard  blow  for  the  king ;  it  was  a  harder  one  that  he  could  hope  for  no 
allies  outside  of  Germany ;  the  Danish  knights  openly  told  King  Sweyn  that  they 
would  not  fight  against  the  Saxons,  and  the  Liutizen  and  other  Slavonic  tribes  did  the 
same.  Into  such  disrepute  had  King  Henry  fallen  with  these  foreign  and  impartial 
nations.  There  was  a  presentiment — ^their  instinct  told  them — ^in  these  Danes  and 
Slaves  that  if  he  succeeded  in  Germany  in  establishing  his  despotic  system,  despotism 
would  be  established  throughout  Europe. 

Thus  deserted  and  isolated,  thrown  entirely  on  liis  own  resources,  the  pride  of  the 
king,  lately  so  contemptuous,  bowed  itself.  He  begged  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and 
Cologne,  his  brother-in-law  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  Duke  Berthold,  whom  in  his  distress 
he  had  restored  to  his  dukedom  of  Carinthia,  some  other  South  German  grandees,  the 
bishops  of  Metz  and  Bamberg,  and  Duke  Gozelo  of  Lorraine,  to  conduct  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  interests  at  the  great  diet  at  Gerstungen.  He  did  not  venture  to 
appear  in  person.  Pride  was  not  the  reason,  but  a  bad  conscience  and  an  accession 
of  hopelessness.  He  dreaded  to  expose  himself  and  his  majesty  to  possible  indignities 
from  the  excited  people.  He  waited  in  Wiirzburg  for  the  result  of  the  proceedings 
at  Gerstungen. 

The  Saxons  gave  in  detail  all  the  outrages  which  individuals  and  the  whole  people 
had  endured  from  the  king— deeds  of  an  indescribable  character  which  had  better  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  come  in  the  king^s  name 
were  horrified  at  these  monstrous  crimes,  and  thought  that  the  Saxons  were  to  be 
blamed,  not  for  taking  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties,  their  wives,  their  children^ 
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but  for  having  endured  with  unmanly  patience  such  intolerahle  outrages.  For  three 
days  the  aasembly  debated  what  to  do.  Finally  they  agreed  to  depose  the  king,  and 
to  elect  one  more  worthy  and  more  virtuous ;  this  agreement  to  be  at  firet  kept  secret 
till  the  generd  cooBent  to  Henry'a  deposition  was  obtained ;  for  many  princes  were 
Dot  present.  The  assembly  would  without  delay  have  elected  to  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many, Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  had  he  not  steadfastiy  refused,  swearing  he  would 
never  consent  unless  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  general  assembly  declared  that  he 
could  do  BO  without  injury  to  his  honor  or  aUegiance. 


The  Saxon  princes,  who  had  come  with  an  armed  following  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  returned  in  peace  to  their  homes.  The  other  princes  went  to  Wiiizburg,  and 
imparted  to  the  king  what  they  were  at  liberty  to  uapart,  that  the  Saxons  were  willing 
to  submit,  if  a  remedy  for  their  grievances  was  guaranteed — ^that  there  was  to  be  an 
armistice  till  Christmas,  when  all  was  to  be  settled.  It  did  not  escape  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  king  that  the  Rhenish  princes  showed  themselves  infected  with  tlie  Saxon 
discontents.  He  felt  uneasy  at  Wurzburg;  he  resolved  to  go  to  Ratisbon  iu  Bavaria, 
— to  Welf,  to  whom  he  had  given  that  dukedom,  and  whom  he  believed  faithful 

Meanwhile  things  grew  still  darker  for  him.  While  he  was  sojourning  some  days 
at  Numberg,  a  knight  of  his  court,  who  had  been  long  known  as  one  of  his  most 
con6dential  servants,  appeared  against  him.     He  publicly  accused  tlie  king  of  sub- 
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ornation  of  murder;  be  had  been  requested  by  the  king  to  murder  the  dukes  of 
Swabia  and  Carinthia,  and  other  princes  whom  the  king  distrusted.  In  proof  he  indi- 
cated expressly  the  place,  the  accomplices,  and  declared  himself  ready,  if  the  king- 
denied  it,  to  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  God  by  Battle,  either  with  him  himself,  if  the 
laws  allowed  it,  or  with  any  other.  This  terrible  accusation  made  a  great  impression. 
The  accuser,  it  was  true,  had  shortly  before  fallen  into  disgrace ;  but  he  might  have 
so  fallen  because  he  rejected  the  king's  suggestion.  Moreover  this  knight,  Regener 
by  name,  was  a  man  respected  at  court,  and  in  his  own  circle,  as  of  unblemished  honor.. 
Add  to  this,  that  for  a  long  time  past  an  evil  report  was  current  that  the  king  had 
attempted  the  lives  of  other  princes,  and  had  got  rid  of  many  of  his  servants  by 
assassination. 

Dukes  Rudolf  and  Berthold,  who  had  hitherto  remained  at  the  court,  now  informed 
the  king  that  as  he  had  broken  his  faith,  they  held  themselves  no  longer  bound  by 
their  oath  of  fidelity.  If  he  did  not  clear  himself  of  the  charge,  he  must  hope  for 
notiiing  from  them,  neither  for  fidelity  in  good,  nor  for  aid  in  evil  fortune.  With  this, 
they  left  the  court.  The  king  issued  a  public  declaration  in  which  he  complained  of 
the  shamelessness  of  his  brother-in-law  Rudolf,  "  who  to  make  a  path  to  the  throne 
for  himself,  attacked  him  with  false  charges  and  artfully  devised  calumnies,  because  he 
could  not  lay  to  his  door  any  real  crime."  In  view  of  what  Henry  IV.  had  notoriously 
done,  this  declaration,  evidently  prepared  by  the  king's  new  private  secretary.  Bishop 
Rupert  of  Bamberg,  whom  the  Pope  had  deposed,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  people,  and  must  have  injured  the  king  as  being  an  audacious  display 
of  "shamelessness."  When  the  king  went  from  Niirnberg  to  Ratisbon,  he  was. 
deserted  by  all  the  princes  but  three.  Only  Duke  Welf,  who  had  his  residence  at 
Ratisbon,  Bishop  Otto  of  Ratisbon,  and  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Salzburg  rode  vrith  him 
into  Ratisbon.  The  contemporary  writer,  Lambert,  says,  "the  king  went  thither 
hated  by  all,  suspected  by  all,  and  on  his  side  trusting  to  no  man  more,  for  even  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  most  intimate  confidence  fell  away 
from  him." 

Soon  after  the  accusation  of  Regener,  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz  summoned 
before  Christmas  a  diet  of  princes  in  his  city,  not  to  form  the  tribunal  of  princea 
resolved  on  in  Gerstungen  about  the  complaints  of  the  Saxons,  but  to  hear  the  chargea 
of  Regener.  The  king  hurried  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine  to  work  against  any 
designs  of  the  princes  at  Mainz.  When  he  came  to  Worms,  the  vassals  of  his  enemy 
Bishop  Adalbert  were  for  preventing  his  entrance.  But  the  burghers  of  the  city,  the 
"  people  of  God,"  rose  for  their  king.  Worms  then  numbered  sixty  thousand  souls. 
The  burghers  drove  the  bishop's  vassals  out  of  the  town,  and  had  nearly  taken  the 
bishop  prisoner,  when  he  saved  himself  by  flight.  The  burghers  marched  out  armed 
and  equipped  to  meet  the  king,  in  order  that  he  might  see  their  numbers,  their  mili- 
tary array,  their  warlike  youth,  and  might  conclude  what  hopes  he  could  place  od 
them.  They  ofiered  with  joy  their  arms,  their  services ;  they  swore  fealty  to  him,  one 
after  another ;  they  offered  him  contributions  from  their  wealth,  and  all  cried  that  as 
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long  as  they  Kved  they  would  joyftilly  fight  for  the  honor  of  their  king.  They  con- 
ducted him  as  in  triumph  into  the  city,  and  placed  by  voluntary  taxation,  considerable 
sums  of  money  at  his  disposal. 

When  the  king  was  abandoned  or  betrayed  by  all,  by  his  courtiers  and  confidants, 
by  his  nearest  Idnsmen,  princes,  counts  and  nobles,  then  the  burghers,  the  people  in 
a  narrower  sense,  who  lived  in  the  cities  and  about  the  cities,  remained  true  to 
their  king. 

This  gave  strength  to  the  unfortunate  man.  He  resolved,  when  he  saw  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  faithful  burghers,  to  settle  in  Worms.  For  the  number  of  the  burghers 
of  this  city  was  great ;  the  circle  of  their  walls,  for  that  period,  impregnable ;  the 
surrounding  country  richly  supplied  all  the  means  of  life.  To  mark  his  gratitude  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Worms,  in  which  he  acknowledged  their 
fidelity,  and  granted  them  exemption  from  toll  in  six  royal  cities. 

Thus  the  only  power  which,  by  its  strength  and  fidelity,  could  support  the  throne, 
displayed  itself  to  the  king.  The  spiritual  princes,  in  whose  elevation  and  gratitude 
Henry's  forefathers  had  hoped  to  find  sure  support  for  their  house  and  crown,  the 
temporal  lords  of  the  empire  and  lower  nobility,  who  had  been  so  highly  considered 
by  the  crown,  had  all  deserted  him,  had  shown  themselves  unsafe  and  faithless  props 
of  the  throne.  God  himself  now  laid  before  Henry's  eyes,  by  experience  in  his  bit- 
terest need,  that  the  only  sure  support  of  royalty  lay  in  the  citizens  and  the  peasantry 
— ^in  the  people.  There  in  Worms  the  young  king  could  have  proof  what  power  and 
might  lay  in  the  people,  how  it  could  give  him  an  equipoise  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  princes.  If  Henry  IV.  had,  from  his  reception  in  Worms  onwards,  relied  on 
the  lower  classes  of  the  German  nation,  on  the  people  proper,  and  had  devoted  him- 
self to  develop  popular  freedom,  he  would  have  acted  well  for  himself  and  his  crown. 
What  the  citizens  of  Worms  did  joyfully  for  him,  ought,  if  he  had  had  a  heart  for  the 
Grerman  people,  or  if  he  had  possessed  the  necessary  statesmanlike  insight,  to  have  led 
him  to  recognize  the  simple  fact  that  the  lower  classes  in  the  German  empire,  especi- 
ally the  burghers  of  the  cities,  looked  to  the  head  of  the  empire  for  protection  of  their 
existing  rights  and  extension  of  their  liberties  against  the  nobility  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  that  therefore  they  were  the  king's  natural  aUies. 

Such  insight  did  not  come  to  Henry  in  these  days  of  his  youth,  but  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  his  misfortune  was  complete.  Perhaps  the  blood  in  his 
veins  checked  any  inclination  in  him  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  for  the  muni- 
cipal system,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Salian  house  was  imperious,  and  the  education 
which  Adalbert  had  given  him  could  not  have  made  him  friendly  to  the  people. 

The  princes  who  had  already  m^t  at  Mainz,  or  were  on  the  road  thither,  took  a 
juster  ^ew  of  the  importance  of  the  transactions  at  Worms.  They  feared  lest  the 
example  of  the  citizens  of  Worms  should  find  imitation  in  the  cities  of  their  own 
principalities,  and  lest  the  king  should  make  use  thereof  to  procure  himself  powerful 
support  in  the  cities  by  granting  new  liberties ;  many  of  the  princes  hastened  back  to 
the  towns  in  which  they  resided. 
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But  instead  of  summoning  to  his  aid  the  burghers  of  the  cities  and  their  strong 
forces,  Henry  IV.  attempted  to  gain  over  the  princes  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Mainz — ^they  were  the  Rhenish  and  South  German  princes — and  inyited  them  to  a 
confidential  conference  at  Oppenheim.  They  came  from  Mainz  to  that  neighboring 
town.  He  attempted  by  entreaties  and  promises  to  gain  the  majority,  and  when 
unsuccessful  by  these  means  he  sought  by  the  extremest  penitence  to  move  the 
hearts  of  the  princes.  He  fell  at  their  feet,  and  publicly  confessed  to  them  that  he 
had  committed  many  errors  through  youthful  high  spirit,  and  he  gave  them  the 
strongest  assurances  of  amendment. 

Thus  for  the  second  time  Henry  IV.,  the  king  of  the  Germans,  had  laid  himself 
and  his  crown  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  opponents.  With  the  frame  of  a  giant,  he 
had  lost  both  spirit  and  strength  of  soul  and  body ;  the  pleasures  which  Adalbert 
had  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  prematurely,  and  which  he  had  afterwards  continued 
without  moderation,  had  ruined  both.  Even  this  second  humiliation  helped  him  only 
so  far  that  they  gave  him  time ;  he  was  forced  to  hear  from  the  midst  of  the  princes 
that  he  had  been  called  to  his  face  a  traitor ;  that  the  majority  declared  to  him  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  assurances ;  they  would  wait  for  the  Judgment  of 
God. 

The  king  had  said  that  Udalrich  of  Godesheim — ^the  same  Ulrich  of  Cosheim  who 
had  crept  into  his  confidence— would  take  his  place  in  the  single  combat  with  Rege- 
ner.  The  king  had  to  appoint  a  day  for  it ;  he  appointed  the  14th  of  January,  1074. 
A  few  days  before  the  delay  granted  had  expired,  Regener  lost  his  mind  and  died 
raving  mad ;  it  is  not  known  whether  he  became  insane  naturally  or  was  reduced  to 
that  condition  by  human  means.  His  death,  however,  was  regarded  as  God's  Judg- 
ment that  the  king  was  innocent  of  the  subornation  of  murder  of  which  Regener  had 
accused  him.  The  princes  declared  the  oath  of  innocence  which  the  king  offered  to 
take,  superfluous.  Yet  the  king's  position  was  still  critical.  For  the  Saxons  and 
Thuringians  took  and  destroyed  his  castles  one  after  the  other.  In  these  January 
days  they  had  subdued  and  razed  his  fortress  of  Asenburg ;  they  gave  the  queen  free 
egress  from  the  castle  of  Volkerode  to  Hersfeld,  in  order  that  she  might  there  be 
brought  to  bed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cloister. 

The  king  attempted  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Saxons.  They  were  not 
deceived  by  his  subterfuges  and  wiles.  They  abided  by  their  demands.  Henry  now 
called  for  a  general  levy  of  the  empire  against  the  Saxons.  But  the  dukes  and  arch- 
bishops disregarded  the  levy ;  they  said  they  would  not  fight  against  the  Saxons. 
The  king  had  only  6000  men  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  while  on  the  Werra  there  awaited 
him  an  army  of  40,000  Saxons.  He  therefore  made  new  overtures ;  the  Saxon  princes 
were  now  inclined  to  treat,  because  the  composition  of  their  army  rendered  a  speedy 
(ending  of  the  struggle  with  the  king  advisable. 

The  majority  of  the  Saxon  army  consisted  of  Saxon  peasants.  The  Saxon  nobles 
had  drawn  the  democratic  element  to  their  standards,  to  use  it  for  their  own  ends. 
But  as  the  freeman  found  himself  in  the  majority  in  the  camp,  as  he  had  been  storming 
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one  royal  fortalice  after  aDOther,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  awoke ;  the 
leaders  of  the  freemen  and  the  freemen  themselves  wished  to  have  a  word  to  say  in 
matters  of  peace  and  war.  The  aristocratic  leaders  considered  this  presmnptuous. 
The  armed  peasantry  would  no  longer  submit  to  be  treated  as  mere  tools  by  the 
princes  and  their  servitors^  as  if  they  were  servants.  This  seemed  to  the  aristocratic 
party  insubordination.  The  Saxon  princes  had  not  begun  the  contest  with  the  king 
for  the  rights  of  the  Saxon  race^  but  only  for  the  privileges  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  nobility.  The  prosperity  of  the  free  peasantry  of  the  Saxon  low  countries 
who  had  got  rid  of  their  nobility  made  the  Saxon  princes  more  careful  respecting  the 
spirit  which  had  come  to  life  in  the  peasants  since  they  had  joined  the  camp.  Tliis 
spirit  had  never  died  in  the  Saxon  people ;  it  had  been  repressed^  and  swooned 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  aristocracy,  but  had  now  reawakened. 

It  must  not,  besides,  be  overlooked  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles  in 
Saxony  were  not  of  Saxon  but  of  Frank  descent  from  Carlovingian  times.  Here  in 
Oerman  territory  the  Franks  had  settled,  just  as  across  sea  in  England  the  Normans 
had  settled  as  lords  of  the  free  Saxons  of  England. 

Moreover  King  Henry  IV.,  by  his  grants  of  liberties  to  the  citizens  of  Worms,  had 
determined  the  citizens  everywhere  in  his  favor,  and  could  by  like  means  also  gain 
over  the  free  peasantry. 

Thus  came  about  the  peace  of  Gerstungen  on  the  2d  of  February,  1074.  As  the 
king  could  no  longer  keep  together,  on  account  of  want  of  provisions  and  the  cold  of 
winter,  the  couple  of  thousand  men  he  had  with  him,  and  as  the  princes  in  his  camp 
were  urgent  for  peace,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  which  the  Saxon 
princes  offered.  The  new  demand  they  made  in  addition  to  the  old  ones  wap  that  the 
Saxons  should  be  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  oppose  him  as  armed  confederates  in 
case  he  did  not  fulfil  any  condition,  and  to  drive  him  as  a  foresworn  man  from  the 
empire  with  the  assent  of  the  estates  of  the  empire. 

The  right  of  armed  resistance  to  clear  violations  on  the  king's  part  of  the  rights  of 
individual  races  or  of  the  whole  nation,  was  an  old  customary  right.  The  novelty  of 
this  demand  of  the  Saxons  consisted  in  this,  that  they,  the  princes  and  tribes  of  the 
Saxons  were  recognized  as  a  confederation,  a  kind  of  republic  such  as  the  Saxons  on 
the  seacoast  had  long  ago  won  for  themselves.  ^^Confederations"  had  been  since 
that  time  things  not  desired  by  absolute  or  aristocratic  royalty,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  kings  could  not  be  desirable. 

Tet  Henry  lY.  assented  to  this  condition,  after  his  fashion  to  keep  it  or  not  to 
keep  it,  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  token  of  reconciliation,  when  he  had 
subscribed  everjrthing  he  embraced  and  kissed  the  Saxon  princes.  Then  he  and  the 
princes  went  to  Goslar. 

This  peace  stipulated  that  the  king  should,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  give  such 
satisfaction  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  decided  on,  to  Otto  of  Nordheim,  who 
demanded  back  his  dukedom  of  Bavaria ;  that  he  would  pull  down  all  his  castles  and 
never  build  them  up  again,  restore  all  confiscated  estates,  manage  the  affairs  of 
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Saxony  according  to  the  advice  of  a  council  of  natives,  give  back  to  the  Thuringian^. 
their  old  freedom,  revoke  his  royal  edict  for  collecting  tithe,  which  he  had  issued  to- 
gratify  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz,  and  grant  full  amnesty  to  all  men  for  all  that 
was  past,  especially  to  the  duke  of  Swabia  and  the  Archbishop  Hanno. 

This  peace  of  Gerstungen  is  very  important  for  the  development  of  the  German 
nation.  The  Saxon  districts,  like  other  portions  of  Germany  even  earlier,  came  near 
breaking  loose  from  the  empire  q,nd  forming  a  separate  state.  The  peasants  seem  ta 
have  thought  much  on  this  plan.  They  had  been  anxious  not  to  negotiate,  but  in  the 
favorable  moment  when  their  army  was  sixfold  that  of  the  king's,  to  come  to  a  speedy 
decision  by  a  pitched  battle  ;  and  it  had  cost  the  princes  much  trouble  to  soothe  them. 
The  peasantry  had  sharp  heads  among  them,  who  distrusted  and  saw  through  the> 
Saxon  lords.  The  most  important  thing  for  the  country  people  was  the  demolition  of 
the  royal  castles,  from  whose  garrisons  they  had  suffered  so  much.  The  princes  and 
lords  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  had  themselves  built  castles  to  match  the  royal  castles. 
These  later  castles  of  their  own  native  grandees  and  knights,  who  had  in  great  num- 
bers begun  to  build  themselves  castles  on  the  heights,  were  nearly  as  repugnant  to 
the  people  as  those  of  the  king.  Instinct  and  old  recollections  told  them  that  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  nobility  of  their  own  land  could  oppress  and  harass  the  people 
quite  as  much  as  the  Franconians  from  Henry's  castles  had  done.  The  peasantry, 
therefore,  steadily  demanded  in  their  discourses  with  the  princes  in  the  councils  of 
war  that  all  castles  in  the  whole  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  must  be  pulled  down — all 
castles  built  by  their  own  native  nobles  on  the  heights  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
as  well  as  those  built  by  the  king. 

The  free  peasant  still  retained  perfectly  equal  rights  before  the  law ;  a  free  peasant 
of  Swabia,  who  held  a  fief  from  no  man,  but  lived  on  his  own  land,  had  the  right  of 
remaining  covered  not  only  before  his  duke  but  before  king  and  emperor ;  and  accord- 
ing to  old  Alemannic  law,  though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day  m 
Henry's  time,  such  a  free  peasant  had  precedence  over  margraves  and  dukes  who  held 
fiefs  from  the  empire  or  bishoprics.  Such  a  peasant  could  rise,  hat  on  head,  and  tell 
the  emperor  to  his  face,  '^  I  am  in  no  man's  service."  As  the  freedom  of  the  peasantry 
in  Germany  had  been  long  threatened  by  the  military  nobles,  the  Saxon  peasants  had 
good  cause  to  object  to  all  castles  on  their  soiL 

But  now,  by  the  terms  of  peace  at  Gerstungen,  the  Saxon  nobles  were  bound  to 
raze  their  castles,  but  had  no  desire  to  carry  out  this  article,  and  they  were  therefore 
disposed  to  connive  at  the  king  not  fulfilling  it.  The  princes  had  even  made  to  the 
king  the  concession  that  the  razing  of  his  castles  might  be  delayed  till  all  the  pro- 
visions therein  were  consumed  by  the  garrisons.  The  king,  who  understood  the 
princes  very  weU,  had  the  prospect  opened  to  him  to  save  his  fair  castles,  and  th& 
object  for  which  they  were  built.  He  and  the  Saxon  princes  reckoned  on  the  peas- 
ants in  the  army  immediately  returning  home  when  peace  was  concluded.  To  delude 
them,  the  king  gave  orders  to  proceed  with  the  levelling  of  Harzburg,  but  added  the 
secret  instruction  only  to  throw  down  the  breastworks,  and  these  only  slowly  with. 
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simulated  zeal ;  if  the  people^  content  with  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  destruction, 
had  disbanded^  he  would  have  ceased  the  levelling,  and  soon  restored  what  had  been 
pulled  down. 

The  annals  of  the  time  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  peasants  had,  when 
peace  was  concluded,  gone  to  their  homes,  but  that  those  dwelling  near  Harzburg 
had  undertaken  to  see  the  agreement  carried  out,  as  every  peasant  community  could 
do  the  like  with  regard  to  the  castles  of  the  king  or  nobles  in  their  vicinity. 

Six  weeks  thus  passed,  and  the  peasants  who  dwelt  near  Harzburg  and  had 
suffered  most  from  sallies  therefrom,  saw  that  the  fulfilling  of  the  stipulations  was  not 
seriously  progressing.  They  heard  the  same  reports  from  other  districts.  Then  their 
anger  against  their  own  princes  as  well  as  against  the  king  broke  forth,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  peasants  who  remained  in  the  camp  issued  its  summons  for  a  levy  en  masse. 

The  peasants  assembled  before  Goslar  on  the  12th  of  March,  1074,  in  which  city 
the  king,  removing  from  Harzburg,  had  taken  up  his  abode.  No  means  of  escape  for 
king  or  prince  presented  themselves.  Messengers  with  the  orders  of  demolition  had 
to  be  sent  in  all  directions,  and  the  castles  of  the  king  and  the  castles  of  the  nobles 
sank  into  ruins  and  ashes. 

But  this  people  of  Saxony,  these  peasants  and  their  leaders,  showed  a  national  senti- 
ment which  was  wanting  to  the  clerical  and  lay  nobles,  who  regarded  only  their  own  priv- 
ileges and  interests.  The  peasantry  before  Goslar  compelled  the  nobles  of  Saxony  and 
Thuringia,  by  an  addition  to  the  peace  of  Gerstungen,  to  do  their  duty  to  the  king,  and 
restore  to  the  crown  all  crown  estates  which  they  had  appropriated  contrary  to  right. 

Like  the  other  castles,  the  magnificent  and  strongly-fortified  Harzburg  was  razed 
by  the  peasants.  They  did  not  leave  it  till  all  the  encircling  walls  and  works  were 
destroyed.  They  left  uninjured  only  the  inner  court,  now  thrown  open,  where  were 
the  apartments  for  dwelling  in,  and  where  stood  the  church  and  convent  which  was 
ilestined  to  receive  ecclesiastical  masters.  Far  away  from  his  beloved  Goslar,  far 
away  from  the  land  where  his  plans  and  his  castles  lay  in  ruins,  King  Henry  has- 
tened to  the  Rhine  and  passed  the  whole  Lenten  season  in  Worms  amid  his  faithful 
citizens.  He  had  left  Saxony  with  no  other  thoughts  than  to  return  with  a  great 
army  and  take  vengeance.  A  misdemeanor  of  one  of  the  peasants  at  Harzburg  gave 
the  king  a  pretext. 

The  peasant  army  had  retired  with  the  king  into  its  own  districts,  and  three  days 
after  this  withdrawal  a  wild  gang,  without  any  connection  with  the  peasantry  as 
such,  sallied  out  by  night  to  Harzburg  to  destroy  what  still  stood.  It  was  a  gang 
composed  of  savage  robbers,  broken  soldiers,  robber-knights,  and  deceived  country- 
folk. It  was  a  simple  attack  by  robbers,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  took  away 
not  only  all  the  portable  things  in  the  royal  dwelling,  but  also  all  the  valuables  of  the 
<;hurch.  They  even  broke  open  the  vault  wherein  a  brother  and  a  son  of  the  king 
were  laid,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  precious  articles  with  which  princes  were 
then  buried*  They  then  set  all  these  buildings  in  flames.  They,  too,  sank  down  to 
ruins  and  ashes. 
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Neither  the  Saxon  princes  nor  the  free  peasants  bad  any  share  in  the  deed.  Both, 
hastened  to  punish  most  severely  the  wrongdoers,  to  infomi  the  king  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  to  offer  every  satisfaction.  The  king  declined  all  satisfaction,  made  out  of 
the  outrage  of  a  few  individuals  an  outbreak  of  the  whole  Saxon  people,  princes  and 
peasants,  dismissed  with  scorn  the  Saxon  envoys  and  their  justification,  and  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Pope  against  the  sacrilegious  people  of  the  Saxons. 


So  foolish  in  politics,  such  a  slave  to  his  passions  of  the  moment,  was  King  Henry 
now,  and  at  the  same  time  so  blinded,  that  he  of  his  own  motion  invited  the  very 
power  he  had  most  to  dread — the  Papacy — out  of  hatred  to  the  Saxon  princes  and 
a  desire  of  avenging  himself,  to  meddle  in  the  aSairs  of  the  German  empire,  and  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  court  of  the  district  had  executed  perfect  justice  on  the  spot. 

This  mean  act  of  Henry  IV.,  which  sprung  solely  from  his  mean  mind,  first 
drew  into  Germany  the  hand  of  the  greatest  churchman  of  Rome,  Hildebrand. 
Henry,  from  revenge,  wished  this  hand  to  smite  the  princes  of  Saxony ;  but  this 
hand  smote  himself  soon  enough.  He  had  invoked  the  punishment  on  his  own  head, 
and,  "  aller  brief  gain,  long  pain." 

His  guiding  principle  was  not  the  welfare  of  the  German  empire,  but  the  feeling 
of  the  deep  humiliation  he,  as  king,  had  undeigone.  He  sought  for  revenge  in  every 
quarter.     While  he  summoned  the  aid  of  the  Papal  See,  he,  to  avenge  and  reinstate 
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himaelfy  did  everything  to  gain  the  princes  and  nobles.  He  gave  presents,  he  made 
promises,  be  held  secret  conferences  with  the  princes  of  Upper  Germany  concerning 
a  renewal  of  the  Saxon  war.  No  one  was  so  small  that  he  did  not  seek  to  gain 
him.  One  promise  worked  most  efficaciously.  He  secretly  swore  to  each  prince 
that  if  he,  with  their  aid,  recovered  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  he  would  give  over  those 
two  provinces  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  to  be  their  lawful  possessions  forever. 
Many  promised  him  their  aid  in  a  new  expedition. 

Fortune  supplied  him  with  money,  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need,  and  this 
money  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1075  a  Russian  prince  appeared  at  his  court  at  Mainz,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  his  principality  of  KiefF  by  his  brother  the  prince  of  TschernigofF.  The 
fugitive,  who  begged  the  aid  of  the  king,  brought  inestimable  valuables — gold  and 
silver  vessels,  tapestries,  jewels — all  as  presents  for  the  king.  The  king's  good  for- 
tune consisted  in  this,  that  the  brother  who  had  driven  out  the  prince  of  Kieff  had 
married  the  sister  of  Burkhard,  provost  of  Treves.  Him  the  king  sent  to  Tschemi- 
goff  to  induce  his  brother-in-law,  by  threatening  war,  to  restore  the  principality  he 
had  seized.  With  this  influx  of  gold  and  silver  the  king  was  able  to  make  friends, 
and  he  extended  his  seductions  even  to  the  Saxons. 

The  circumstance  that  the  citizens  in  the  German  towns  declared  for  the  king  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  South  German  princes.  As  Worms  had  so  actively 
espoused  his  side,  he  visited,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  citizens,  Mainz,  Cologne,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Bamberg,  Ratisbon,  and  all  the  cities  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas.  He  succeeded  everjrwhere.  If  in  gratitude  to  the 
burghers  he  had  made  all  these  cities,  which  were  then  the  cities  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  princes,  into  cities  of  the  empire,  or  free  imperial  cities — ^if  he  had  declared 
the  citizens  to  have  attained  their  political  majority — ^there  would  have  stood  behind 
him  a  money  power  and  a  civic  power  which  could  have  held  him  high  and  firm 
against  prince  or  Pope.  But  Henry  IV.  was  still  too  much  of  the  aristocrat,  too  little 
of  the  statesman. 

Among  the  Saxons  he  made  no  attenipts  to  gain  the  civic  element,  the  burghers 
of  the  cities,  by  assurances  of  liberties  and  rights.  It  seems  as  if  even  then  there  had 
been  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  people  a  gathering  and  a  rising  against  spiritual  and 
temporal  aristocracy,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  noble  and  the  priest  and  of  the  royal 
power  so  foolishly  bound  up  with  them,  just  as  in  later  centuries  was  the  case  in  the 
great  Peasant-war. 

In  addition  to  the  king's  promises  and  gifts,  the  Upper  German  princes  were 
affected  by  the  idea  that,  from  the  time  when  the  Saxon  and  Thuringian  princes 
sheathed  the  sword,  they  had  come  into  a  different  position  towards  the  king.  They, 
the  princes  of  South  Germany,  by  themselves,  were  no  match  for  the  power  of  the 
king,  and  were  glad  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  especially  as  he  had  his  hands 
full  of  promises  and  money,  and  as  the  civic  spirit  was  a  threatening  one  for  them, 
and  would  be  more  so  were  the  king  to  promote  the  liberties  of  the  cities.     The 
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threatening  democratic  element  in  their  own  lands,  and  their  anxiety  for  their  poo- 
sessions  lying  outside  their  own  frontiers,  made  a  portion  of  the  Saxon  lords  inclined 
to  be  reconciled  to  Henry.  He  must  have  won  to  his  side  by  money  many  of  the 
Saxon  retainers.  While  the  king  was  thus  breaking  the  alliance  of  his  foes  and 
enfeebling  their  power,  he  sought  at  the  same  time  to  set  in  motion  against  the 
Saxons  the  kings  of  Denmark,  England,  and  France,  and  his  uncle  Duke  William 
of  Aquitaine.  He  succeeded  in  concealing  from  the  Saxons  his  plan  of  revenge  for  a 
whole  year,  although  he  had  secretly  drawn  over  to  his  party  so  many  lay  and  clerical 
grandees,  so  many  of  the  rank  of  knights,  so  many  of  the  unfree,  by  the  corrupt  means 
he  had  employed. 

The  man,  however,  on  whom  Henry  IV.  had  relied  as  his  most  powerful  ally 
against  the  Saxons,  kept  aloof.  This  was  the  Pope.  The  king  had  expected  the 
Pope  to  issue  a  sentence  of  exconmtiunication  against  the  Saxons ;  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

Nevertheless  the  king  now  summoned  the  levies  of  the  empire  against  the  Saxons. 
The  leaders  of  the  Saxon  people  saw  with  terror  that  in  the  confederation  of  the 
Saxons  and  Thuringians,  as  far  as  concerned  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  and 
their  retainers,  only  a  third  remained  true  to  their  oath.  The  others  had  been  either 
seduced  by  the  king  or  were  down-hearted  and  hesitating. 

The  king  felt  himself  in  great  security  when  Welf,  who  had  been  raised  by  him  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Bavaria,  came  over  to  him,  because  he  had  no  wish  to  restore 
Bavaria  to  his  stepfather,  Otto  of  Nordheim — a  restoration  contemplated  by  the  peace 
of  Gerstungen.  Archbishop  Siegfried,  Duke  Rudolf,  Berthold,  and  Godfrey  of  Lor- 
raine, like  Welf,  obeyed  the  call  to  arms  against  the  Saxons.  The  Saxons  appealed 
to  their  innocence,  and  demanded  a  judicial  investigation.  Henry  demanded  uncon- 
ditional submission.  This  they  refused.  When  at  last,  at  Easter,  1075,  some  of  the 
Saxons  who  remained  loyal  to  the  confederation  set  out  to  greet  the  king  in  Worms, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  meet  tliem  with  orders  to  turn  back ;  their  appearance  at 
court  would  not  go  unpunished. 

The  Saxon  and  Thuringian  anny,  consisting  mostly  of  peasants,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Unstrut  to  meet  the  invading  army  of  the  king.  The  latter  was  far  superior  to 
the  former,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  arms  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  Saxons 
encamped  on  both  banks  of  the  Unstrut.  While  they  fancied  the  king  still  at  Brei- 
tenbach,  they  gave  themselves  carelessly  to  revelry,  and  were  surprised  by  the  king's 
army,  which  was  drawn  up  by  races.  The  Saxons  gathered  and  charged  the  Swa- 
bians,  who,  by  old  custom,  formed  under  their  duke  the  van,  and  had  the  Bavarians 
for  supports.  The  old  vaJor  of  the  Saxons,  led  by  Otto  of  Nordheim,  displayed  itself 
gloriously  in  the  struggle  against  superior  numbers. ,  Many  of  the  royalist  nobles  fell, 
and  the  Saxons  were  gaining  ground.  The  Franconians  rushed  on  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  king's  array,  and  the  Lorrainers  and  Bohemians  foUowed.  Then  the  Saxon 
knights,  wearied  out,  fled  towards  the  camp.  There  the  armed  levies  of  the  peasantry 
stood  as  rearguard.     The  peasants  saw  themselves  left  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the 
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knigbts,  aod  many  were  cut  down  in  the  camp  by  the  royaUsts,  many  in  the  flight. 
All  the  Saxon  and  Thuringian  lords  who  fell  not  in  the  fight  escaped  by  flight.  Eight 
thousand  Saxons  and  Thuringians  are  said  to  have  perished.  But  the  loss  in  the 
king's  forces  was  very  great,  and  as  on  his  side  more  nobleB,  more  men  at  arms,  fell, 
on  the  other  side  more  peasants,  the  loss  of  the  king  was,  speaking  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  greater  than  the  loss  of  the  conquered. 


This  battle  took  place  between  Homburg  {Hohenburg)  and  Nagelstadt,  on  the  9th 
«f  June,  1075. 

After  the  victory  the  king  resumed  his  haughty  airs ;  and  soon  were  heard  mur- 
murs among  the  Swabian  and  Bavarian  knights  that  they,  to  their  own  great  loss  and 
to  no  benefit  for  the  empire,  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
people.  The  king  broke  up  from  the  battlefield,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
SaxoD  borders.  He  gave  the  van  to  the  Bohemians  and  Lorrainera.  Tlie  Saxon 
peasaota  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  and  behind  the  morasses,  the  princes  and 
lords  ID  their  castles  and  forts.  But  the  heavens,  reddened  day  and  night  with  flames, 
proclaimed  to  them  the  destruction  of  their  cities,  vill^;e8,  and  farms.  The  wild 
Bohemian  hordes  violated  captive  women  and  maidens  on  the  altars,  and  burnt  them 
ti^ether  with  the  churches.  King  Henry  had  induced  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz 
to  excommunicate  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  and  Henry's  desire  for  vengeance  was 
120 
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so  immoderate  that  he  sent  the  non-German  Slavonic  troops  to  the  front  to  satiate  it.. 
They  did  not  spare  either  churches  or  church  property.  In  terror  at  such  impiety, 
the  dukes  Berthold  and  Rudolf  proclaimed  a  fast^  and  vowed  never  more  to  draw 
sword  for  this  cause.   . 

Henry  had  penetrated  with  these  hordes  as  far  as  Goslar.  But  the  Saxon  army 
had  rallied,  and  had  still  to  be  fought  with.  The  thoughtless  devastation  by  the 
king  produced  want  of  provisions,  which  increased  to  a  famine,  and  compelled  him 
to  dismiss  his  army  to  their  homes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  INSOLENCE  AND  TREACHERY  OP  HENRY  IV.— POPE  GREG- 
ORY YII.  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ROYAL  DESPOTISM.— INTERVENTION  BY  THE 
POPE  AS  ARBITRATOR  IN  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE.— MEETING  AT  OPPENHEIM.— 
CAN08SA.— THE  ANTI-KING  RUDOLF.— APPEARANCE  OF  THE  HOHENSTAUFEN 
HOUSE?  IN  HISTORY.— DEATH  OF  HENRY  IV.  -  STRONG  GOVERNMENT  OP 
HENRY  v.— THE  HOHENSTAUFEN  PRINCES  INHERIT  THE  GREAT  PRIVATE 
ESTATES  OF  THE  ROYAL  8ALIAN  HOUSE. 


JT  H  E  Saxon  princes  Otto  of  Nordheim  and  the  Billungers  had 

iF      again  collected  their  forces,  but  the  peasantry  were  not,  as 

before,  in   camp  vVith  them.      The  peasantry  accused  the 

nobles  of  havmg  excited  ttie  people  to  war  against  the  king^ 

of  having  fled  at  the  battle  on  the  Unstrut,  and  of  having- 

left  the  people  to  be  slaughtered  by  their  enemies.     They 

alone  had  had  to  bear,  in  the  camp  and  at  home  in  their 

provinces,  the  rage  of  the  Bohemian  hordes ;  the  lords  had 

kept  themselves  out  of  the  way.     They,  the  peasants,  would 

not  allow  themselves  to  be  misused  by  the  nobles  for  their  selfish  ends,. 

since  new  miseries  already  threatened  the  people. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  king  left  Worms  for  a  new  cam- 
paign against  the  Saxons.  He  had  invested  the  duke  of  Bohemia 
with  the  Marches  of  Thuringia,  ostensibly  to  protect  them  against  the 
Poles.  The  Bohemian  hordes  had  entered  Thuringia.  Otto  of  Nord- 
heim and  his  comrades  encamped  with  their  army  at  Nordhausen,  and 
watched  the  king,  who  at  first  remained  stationary.  There  were 
among  the  Saxon  nobles  not  a  few  who  were  alarmed  at  the  speeches 
of  the  peasantry,  and  whose  fears  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  the 
peasants  might  lay  hold  of  individual  nobles  and  deliver  them  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  obtain  grace  from  him.  This  party  in  the  camp  urged 
tiie  Saxon  princes  to  treat  afresh  with  the  king,  and  offer  satisfaction  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  convent  of  Harzburg  on  the  previous  conditions.  They  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  king  wished  merely  to  detain  them  till  the  levies  of  the  empire  had 
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again  come  to  his  standard.  Perceiving  the  craft  of  the  revengeful  king.  Otto  of 
Nordbeim  again  sought  to  excite  the  Saxon  people  to  continue  the  war,  and  determine 
them  so  to  do  by  the  offer  that  the  peasantry  should  elect  the  general  to  conunand  in 
the  field.  But  the  majority  of  the  peasantry  preferred  to  bear  the  utmost  from  the 
kingy  rather  than^  ^^  to  please  the  princes/'  again  take  up  arms  against  the  king. 

The  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  army  around  the  king  had  arrived ;  but  it 
•came  up  not  in  such  numbers  as  formerly.  The  princes  of  Upper  Germany,  the  most 
important  contingents,  held  aloof.  When  the  king  saw  this,  he  sent  envoys  himself 
to  recommence  negotiations  with  the  Saxon  princes.  These  plenipotentiaries  were 
tSiegfned  of  Mainz  and  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  They  pledged  their  princely  word 
that  not  the  smallest  evil  should  befall  them  if  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  king ; 
Xing  Henry  had  bound  himself  to  them  by  an  oath  that  he  would  do  nothing  against 
the  Saxons  without  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  But  the  Saxon  nobles 
had  no  confidence  in  these  words.  Then  Duke  Godfrey  and  Archbishop  Siegfried 
solemnly  swore  to  them  that  if  they  submitted  they  should  not  suffer  the  slightest 
injury  in  life  or  liberty,  in  fiefs,  estates,  or  other  property.  The  Saxon  lords  saw 
themselves  too  weak  for  another  struggle,  as  the  free  commons  were  no  longer  acting 
with  them,  and  they  consented  to  submit. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1075,  appeared  on  the  field  near  Speyer  the  princes  Arch- 
bishop Wetzel  of  Magdeburg,  Bishop  Burkhard  of  Halberstadt,  Otto  of  Nordheim,  the 
BiUungers  Magnus  and  Hermann,  and  many  other  Saxon  and  Thuringian  lords.  They 
-came  in  a  submissive  manner,  not  in  warlike  equipment,  but  in  robes  of  peace,  bare- 
lieaded  and  bare-footed.  The  young  king  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  received  the  submission  of  these  princes.     He  gloated  over  their  humiliation. 

His  long-threat^ened  power  was  saved  ;  he  saw  the  way  open  for  his  ardent  desire, 
to  make  that  power  unlimited.  Because  fortune  had  given  him  such  a  triumph, 
without  any  merit  of  his  own,  he  wished  to  employ  this  triumph  to  establish  abso- 
lutism, and  to  take  vengeance  not  merely  on  the  princes  but  the  people  of  Saxony. 

As  soon  as  he  had  the  Saxon  princes  in  his  power,  he  declared  them  prisoners.  He 
broke  all  promises,  his  own  solemnly  given  word,  the  word  of  Siegfried  and  Godfrey, 
which,  by  their  plenary  powers,  they  had  pledged  and  confirmed  by  oath.  He  next 
tmnounced  to  the  Saxon  princes  that  they  were  his  prisoners  till  their  affairs  were 
decided  by  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  he  separated  them  from  each  other,  and  had 
them  kept  apart,  in  order  that,  before  the  knowledge  of  what  he  purposed  could 
reach  their  homes,  he  might  make  preparations  to  treat  all  Saxony  and  Thuringia  as 
-conquered  country.  Some  he  sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  to  Franconia, 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  even  to  Burgundy  and  Italy.  He  confiscated  their  fiefs  and  divided 
them  among  his  favorites.  Lest  the  people  in  his  absence  venture  on  any  new 
movement,  he  refitted  with  all  speed  Assaburg  and  the  rest  of  his  castles,  and  built 
new  ones.  A  net  of  royal  castles  and  strong  garrisons  would,  he  thought,  lie  so  heavy 
t)n  the  territories  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  that  they  would  have  neither  power  nor 
desire  to  resist. 
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He  left  to  his  servants  the  task  of  completing  these  works,  and  hurried  to- 
Worms,  which  city  he  entered  on  the  10th  of  November,  1075,  full  of  insolent  joy 
at  having  the  Saxon  nobles  and  lands  in  his  power,  and  quite  undisturbed  about  thfr 
manner  in  which  he  bad  gotten  them  in  his  power,  forgetfiil  of  his  honor,  forgetful 
of  his  God  as  if  there  were  no  retribution ;  for  he  despised  public  opinion,  and  it 
appears  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  treetbinker  Adalbert  and  his  own  companions, 
such  as  the  deposed  Bishop  Rupert  of  Bamberg,  he  had  learnt  not  to  think  of  God, 
perhaps  not  eveu  to  believe  on  him. 

Attempts  have  been  ktely  made,  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolutism  as  well 
as  from  a  professedly  liberal  German  standpoint,  in  order  to  gratify  party  spirit,  to 
defend,  to  exculpate,  to  wash  clean,  King  Henry  IV.  in  regard  to  his  last  actionft 


towards  the  Saxons.  The  facts  above  narrated  are  not  to  be  refuted,  being  baaed  on 
documentary  evidence.  They  speak  clearly  to  every  man  who  professes  truth  in  bis~ 
tory  more  than  his  accustomed  views  or  aims. 

Henry  IV.  had  broken  his  royal  word ;  he  had  deceived  his  plenipotentiaries  and  the 
Saxon  princes ;  he  had  trifled  with  his  solemn  oath  and  abused  it.  The  opposition  of 
the  Saxon  nobility  sod  peasantry  was  not,  what  some  wish  to  brand  it,  "  a  treasonable 
revolt  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  people  misled  by  them"  against  the  legitimate 
bead  of  the  empire  ;  it  was  a  war  to  prevent  a  royal  despotism  of  the  moat  abomi- 
nable kind,  which  held  nothing  holy  ;  it  was  a  defensive  war  based  on  primitive  German 
rights  and  duties  towards  any  king  who  did  evil  contrary  t«  the  terms  of  his  election. 

No  (Jerman  race  could  feel  pleasure  in  such  a  victory  by  the  king ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  deeply  wounded  the  Gemian  feelings  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  and 
public  opinion  was  roused  against  him. 

Archbishop  Hanno,  now  lying  sick  unto  death,  found  the  fate  wbich  had  befallen 
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the  Saxons  especially  painful.  In  these  latter  days  he  had  bitter  experience  of  the 
tiownsmen  of  Cologne.  The  fact  that  the  burghers  of  Worms  had  received  from  the 
king  such  a  liberal  reward  for  what  they  had  done  for  him  influenced  the  burghers  of 
Oologne ;  they  longed  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  to  turn  the  royal 
favor  in  their  direction.  They  became  very  royalist,  these  townsfolk  of  the  episcopal 
city ;  they  kaew  well  the  king  hated  their  ^irchbishop,  and  believed  the  king  would 
he  pleased  to  see  them  in  revolt  against  Hanno.  A  mere  trifle  gave  the  signal  for  a 
revelation  of  this  state  of  mind  in  the  burghers.  Hanno  had  the  bishop  of  Manster 
on  a  visit.  To  escort  their  lord's  guest  on  his  return  homewards  down  the  Rhine,  the 
Archbishop's  people,  without  his  knowledge,  were  going  to  take,  without  asking,  the 
hoat  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Cologne.  The  son  of  this  merchant,  a  young  man  very 
popular  in  the  city,  and  his  friends,  opposed  and  put  to  flight  the  archbishop's  servants, 
«nd  then  the  city  guard  that  came  up.  This  tumultuous  conduct  of  the  young  people, 
Avho  could  have  carried  to  Hanno  himself  their  complaints  about  the  presumption  of 
the  bishop's  servants,  and  whose  resistance  to  the  civic  guard  was  decidedly  irregular, 
kindled  the  anger  of  the  old  prelate,  and  in  his  anger  he  threatened  heavy  punish- 
ment. Then  more  citizens  collected  together  under  the  lead  of  the  merchant's  son. 
With  loud  cries  of  "  Worms !  Worms ! "  they  rushed  into  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop. He  saw  his  life  threatened,  took  refuge  in  the  cathedral,  and  thence  by  a 
small  door  escaped  from  the  city  to  Neuss.  At  the  end  of  four  days  he  appeared 
again  before  the  gates  of  Cologne  at  the  head  of  an  army  he  had  levied. 

After  Hanno's  flight  a  mob  had  plundered  his  palace,  desecrated  the  cathedral,  and 
now  caused  great  disorder  in  the  city.  The  burghers  lost  courage  when  they  saw 
the  conduct  of  the  unbridled  mob.  They  surrendered  the  city  without  resistance, 
grace  or  no  grace.  They  appeared,  by  Hanno's  order,  barefooted  and  in  penitential 
dress,  in  his  camp.  He  promised  to  allow  gentleness  to  guide  him.  On  the  next  day 
after  his  entry  into  the  city,  when  he  proceeded  to  hold  his  court  of  justice,  no  one 
appeared,  and  he  heard  that  six  hundred  of  the  richest  merchants — such  a  place  of 
trade  Cologne  was  even  then — ^liad  left  the  town  in  the  night.  His  wrath  knew  no 
hounds.  The  citizens  were  fallen  upon  by  the  archiepiscopal  soldiery,  many  were 
wounded  or  slain  by  them,  some  haled  to  prison,  houses  plundered  and  destroyed. 
Hanno  condemned  the  author  of  the  revolt  and  his  associates  in  the  attack  on  his 
palace,  not  to  death,  but  to  be  blinded.     He  excommunicated  the  fugitives. 

The  latter  had  for  the  most  part  fled  to  the  king  at  Worms.  After  some  time  the 
king  came  to  Cologne.  The  citizens  who  had  remained  in  the  city  brought  their 
complaints  to  him.  He  endeavored  to  reconcile  Hanno  and  the  townsfolk.  At  first 
Hanno  showed  little  inclination.  The  man  of  such  simple  life,  who  held  sentiments 
in  favor  of  municipal  freedom,  who  hated  with  equal  fervor  aristocracy  and  absolute 
monarchy,  had  for  many  a  year  labored  expressly  to  bring  the  citizens  of  his  beloved 
city  into  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  to  make  the  city  brilliant  among  its  sister  cities  on 
the  Rhine ;  and  now  he  could  not  get  over  the  thought  of  being  so  rewarded.  His 
mind  became  e.\cited,  and  in  this  state  of  excitement  he  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
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^dreams  on  which  he  placed  much  belief.  The  six  hundred  wealthy  merchants  who 
had  fled  with  their  families  and  money  to  other  cities  had  left  great  gaps  in  the  com- 
merce and  splendor  of  his  city^  and  this  must  have  caused  anxiety  by  day  and  dreams 
by  night.  In  consequence  of  a  dream^  he  took  off  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  invited  the  exiles  to  return.  They  came,  and  he  restored  all  their  property  and 
compensated  them  for  all  their  losses.  His  strength  failed  from  severe  attacks  of 
gout.  Grieved  by  what  he  saw  passing  in  the  empire,  he  exclaimed  again  and  again, 
*'  Woe  to  the  poor  world !  '^;  he  repeated  the  fifth  verse  of  the  120th  Psalm,  "  My  soul 
hath  long  dwelt  among  them  that  are  enemies  unto  peace."  On  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1075,  he  departed  from  this  life.  After  his  death  the  citizens  of  Cologne  thank- 
fidly  acknowledged  all  that  he  had  done  to  make  their  city  splendid,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  years  aft;er  his  death,  the  Church  placed  him  among  the  saints. 

Before  his  death  he  had,  without  success,  sought  to  induce  the  king  to  show 
mercy  on  the  Saxons;  Henry  remained  obdurate.  He  did  not  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  liberation  of  the  Saxon  bishops  and  their  reinstate- 
ment to  their  sees.  At  the  diet  at  Goslar  he  never  mentioned  the  afiair  of  the  pris- 
oners, although  they  had  submitted  on  the  express  condition  that  the  assembly  was 
to  decide  respecting  them.  The  king  released  from  confinement  only  one  prisoner, 
who  gave  his  two  sons  as  hostages,  and  he  was  Otto  of  Nordheim.  On  the  Christmas 
of  1075  he  set  him  free,  and  not  only  set  him  free  but  named  him  his  lieutenant  in 
the  Saxon  territories  wliich  he  had  taken  from  the  Billungers ;  not  in  any  hope  of 
binding  to  him  by  a  display  of  generosity  such  a  character  as  Otto,  but  because  he 
knew  the  bitter  feeling  he  cherished  against  the  Saxon  peasantry  who  had  left  him  in 
the  lurch,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  to  the  king.  To  him  Henry  confided  the  re-erec- 
tion of  the  Harzburg  and  the  supervision  of  the  restoration  of  the  other  royal  castles. 
May  he  not,  at  the  same  time,  have  held  out  the  hope  of  being  reinstated  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Bavaria  T  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria  had  never  been  acknowledged  by  Otto  as  the 
lawful  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  he  bore  stern  hatred  against  Welf,  who,  as  long  as  Otto  had 
been  duke  of  Bavaria,  had  served  him  zealously,  had  wooed  his  daughter  and  married 
her;  but  who,  when  Otto  fell  into  disgrace,  had  repudiated  his  wife,  and  left  no 
means  untried  till  he  had  obtained  the  dukedom  taken  from  his  father-in-law.  Otto 
longed  to  be  once  more  duke  of  Bavaria.  On  this  account  he  accepted  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Saxon  districts  under  such  conditions  and  stipulations.  He  therefore 
consented  to  force  his  countrymen,  the  Saxon  peasants,  to  rebuild  the  Harzburg,  to 
furnish  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  teams  to  restore  the  other  royal  castles,  and  to 
pay  heavy  extraordinary  taxes. 

With  the  frivolity  and  insolence  of  his  youth,  with  that  "  unreflecting  self-com- 
placency" which  had  no  care  for  the  consequences  of  his  political  actions,  the 
increasing  exasperation  of  the  king  against  the  Saxons  took  a  deeper  impression ; 
he  did  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  Otto  of  Nordheim  to  gain  over  the  Saxons  by  gentle- 
ness and  some  concessions.  He  determined  on  revenge,  and  gave  it  free  course.  The 
Saxons  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  was  master.     Beginning  with  Goslar,  whither  he 
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had  gone  from  WormS;  he  designed  to  establish  a  military  despotism  in  Saxony  and 
Tburingia,  which  territories  he  regarded  as  conquered  countries  that  had  devolved 
on  the  crown^  and  then  to  extend  it  over  all  Germany.  He  was  not  content  with 
rebuilding  all  his  previous  castles;  he  ordered  new  ones  to  be  erected  on  every 
height,  every  mountain-peak  which  seemed  an  eligible  site,  and  he  placed  royal  gar-> 
risons  in  the  forts  and  castles  of  the  Saxon  nobles  who  had  surrendered  to  him.     The 

■ 

cruelty,  the  misery,  now  rife  in  Saxony,  was  worse  than  ever. 

What  had  excited  the  madness  of  the  frivolous  king's  revengeful  feelings  towards 
the  Saxons  t  As  we  have  related  above,  Henry  IV.,  the  king  of  Germany,  had,  ia 
his  struggle  with  the  Saxons,  asked  for  the  aid  and  the  decision  of  the  Papal  See  as 
the  highest  authority.  Now  the  Saxons,  following  his  example,  both  nobles  and  com- 
mons, sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  accuse  King  Henry  before  the  Pope  as  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,  and  before  God's  judgment-seat  on  earth,  of  intolerable  oppression,  and  of 
selling  all  Church  offices,  which  the  king  gave  to  the  highest  bidder  to  get  money  to 
pay  the  soldiers  to  oppress  the  people. 

The  court  of  Rome,  which  had  with  pleasure  and  a  perfect  comprehension  of  ita 
importance,  received  the  appeal  of  the  king,  received  with  still  greater  joy  the  petition 
of  such  a  great  race  as  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  for  the  latter  were  by  this  time 
more  Saxon  than  Franconian.  A  king  of  Germany  and  two  German  races  had  turned 
to  Rome  as  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  affairs  of  kings  and  peoples.  Henry  had  been 
already  annoyed  that  they  had  accused  him  to  the  Pope,  and  that  Pope  Alexander  11. 
had  called  on  him  to  make  answer ;  and  that  after  Alexander's  death,  who  died  in 
April,  1073,  the  Saxons  should  a  second  time  bring  heavy  accusations  against  him  to 
the  new  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  should  summon  the  king  to  Rome  to  make  answer 
to  the  charges,  aggravated  Henry's  wrath  against  the  Saxons  into  madness.     The  new 

« 

Pope  was  Hildebrand. 

Hildebrand,  as  chancellor,  had  made  arrangements  for  the  regular  election  of  a  Pope 
when,  in  the  Lateran  church,  where  preparations  for  interring  the  body  of  the  deceased 
Pope  had  been  made,  the  crowd  streamed  in  and  called  aloud  "  Hildebrand  for  Pope ! " 
Hildebrand  endeavored  to  still  the  tumult,  but  one  of  the  cardinals,  advancing,  pro- 
posed to  the  people,  in  the  name  of  all  the  cardinals,  the  election  of  Hildebrand.  The 
other  cardinals  joined  in  the  cry,  "  St.  Peter  has  chosen  Hildebrand  as  Pope  I "  The 
people  shouted  "  Hildebrand  is  Pope  I  St.  Peter  has  chosen  him  ! "  and  seizing  the 
reluctant  chancellor,  led  him  to  St.  Peter's  church.  Here  he  was  clothed  by  the 
quickly -assembled  cardinals  with  the  purple  and  the  tiara,  placed  on  the  Papal 
throne,  and  saluted  as  Holy  Father  by  the  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Hildebrand  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VH. 

The  mode  of  his  election  was  irregular,  and  open  to  much  objection.  The  car- 
dinaLs  had  not  received  the  consent  of  the  German  king  for  the  election,  and  it  i& 
probable  that  this  mode  of  election  by  his  firiends  was  arranged  with  his  knowledge. 
He  might  well  cherish  a  desire  to  be  Pope,  as  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  bad 
guided  the  Church  and  court  of  Rome  in  the  name  of  the  Popes. 
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Hildebrand  asked  the  king  of  Germany  to  sanction  his  coronation  as  Pope.  He 
did  so  to  preclude  the  creation  of  any  anti-Pope  by  the  king.  Henry  IV.  and  his 
courtiers  were  deceived  by  the  frank  yet  modest  tone  of  the  letter^  although  many 
Lombard  and  Gterman  bishops  warned  him  of  Hildebrand,  and  advised  him  to  use  the 
right  he  possessed  of  objecting  to  his  election.  Henry  disregarded  these  warnings. 
He  did  not  use  his  right  of  objecting  to  Hildebrand's  elevation  ;  he  acknowledged  him 
as  the  lawful  Pope.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  refuse  the  royal  approbation  of  the 
election  ;  it  would  have  made  dissension  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  hitherto  had 
been  on  the  king's  side.  Moreover  the  complications  in  Saxony  suggested  two  con- 
siderations respecting  the  new  Pope ;  the  king  could  not  make  any  other  Pope  as  long 
as  he  had  to  struggle  in  Saxony,  and  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  Gregory  VII.  must  at 
once  have  given  the  Saxons  an  ally  of  great  influence  over  all,  great  or  small,  in  the 
empire. 

Had  Hildebrand  been  the  man  such  as  the  passions  of  ecclesiastical  or  political 
parties,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  usually  depict  him ;  had  he  been  only  ^*  an  ambitious 
and  domineering  priest,^  he  could  have  been  Pope  long  before.  But  he  was  fiUed 
with  a  great  idea,  and  he  did  not  become  Pope  till  he  deemed  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  eflecting  his  idea. 

A  generation  before,  the  evils  of  the  time  had  become  so  great  that  all  right- 
thinking  men  in  Christendom  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  longed  for  a  general  and 
thorough-going  reformation  in  church  and  state.  It  was  evident  to  Gregory  VII. 
that  to  effect  any  reforms  before  church  and  state  were  completely  disorganized,  he 
must  effect  them  independently  of  the  royal  power,  untrammeled  by  the  lower,  sordid 
interests  of  a  temporal  court ;  he  must  act,  not  as  an  instrument  of  the  crown,  but  by 
himself  and  from  himself.  Gregory  VII.  did  not  wish  '^  from  love  of  power,"  as  men 
say,  ^*  to  make  the  world  a  possession  of  the  Pope,  the  priesthood  a  castle  hostile  to 
mankind ; "  but  he  desired  to  end  a  condition  of  things  where  law  and  restraint  were 
unknown,  a  condition  that  had  arisen  in  Europe  because  the  boisterous  strength  of 
the  youthful  nations  had  sunk  into  brutality.  Nameless  misery  already  lay  on  the 
people  from  the  ever-degenerating  feudal  system ;  educational  establishments  had 
perished;  temporal  power  had  become  despotism;  in  France  and  Germany  the  higher 
clergy,  ranking  with  the  vassals,  the  feoffees  of  the  temporal  power,  had  lowered 
itself  to  be  a  mere  instrument  of  despotism,  and  now  all  spiritual  places  were  bought 
and  sold.  No  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  previous  decrees  of  the  Pope  against 
this  eviL  Savagery  and  rude  passion  bore  sway.  If  the  Church  did  not  meet  this 
evil  with  the  spirit  of  Gregory  VIL,  feudal  royalty  would  have  sunk  quickly  into 
despotism,  which, 'favored  by  the  stupidity  and  rudeness  of  the  period,  would  have 
fastened  itself  on  the  neck  of  the  western  nations  and  crushed  down  with  iron  hand 
all  germs  of  future  culture,  as  was  the  case  in  Eastern  Europe,  not  only  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  but  in  the  great  Slavonic  empire  which  is  called  Russia,  into  which 
Byzantine  absolutism  uniting  in  one  person  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  has  trans- 
planted itself. 
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The  great-hearted;  deep-thinking  Herder^  who  has  treated  history  from  the  height 
t)f  the  universal  human  standpoint,  calls  Gregory  VII.^  with  full  conviction,  Gregory 
the  Greaty  as  being  the  man  who  saved  Europe  when  just  trembling  at  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  of  barbarism,  from  which  nothing  else  could  have  saved  her.  In  his 
'^  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind/'  Herder  calls  the  hierarchy  of  HUdebrand  a 
necessary  yoke,  an  indispensable  fetter  on  the  rude  peoples  of  that  time.  "  Without 
him  Europe,  to  all  appearance,  would  have  been  the  prey  of  despots,  a  theatre  of 
eternal  discord,  perhaps  a  Mongolian  desert.  The  hierarchy  as  a  hatance-'Whed 
deserves  praise,  as  a  main-^^ng  it  would  have  turned  Europe  into  an  ecclesiastical 
state  like  Thibet  under  the  Dalai  Lama." 

Gregory,  wished,  like  a  new  Samuel,  to  rise  superior  to  royal  or  democratic  powers, 
and'to  make  the  ordinances  of  Gk)d's  law  effective  by  the  power  of  the  spirit.  It  was 
only  in  accordance  with  the  times  and  nature  that  Gregory,  in  his  zeal  to  purify  the 
Church,  to  lay  restraints  on  kings  who  wished  to  introduce  despotism  into  the  West, 
to  bring  back  to  Christian  order  the  anarchic  peoples,  should  proceed  to  place  the 
power  of  the  Church  above  the  power  of  the  State.  "  What  other  means,"  says 
I.  M.  Eiidlinger,  "  were  at  his  command,  to  assist  the  down-crushed  nations,  to  con- 
fine in  safe  limits  temporal  despotism,  to  open  to  mankind  at  least  a  free  asylum 
against  savage  rudeness  and  bloody  persecution,  to  plant  in  the  sheltering  and  warm- 
ing bosom  of  the  Church  the  precious  seeds  of  future  light,  freedom,  and  culture,  and 
to  protect  them  in  her  sanctuary  against  tlie  wasting  storms  of  the  period  f  Neither 
a  purely  temporal  power  by  means  of  rude  physical  force,  nor  a  purely  spiritual  power 
by  means  of  intelligence  and  good  intentions,  but  only  a  third  element,  at  once  on  and 
above  the  earth,  could  discharge  the  task.  What  in  other  times  would  have  been  a 
crime  against  humanity,  was  then  the  greatest  benefit  to  it." 

Gregory  VII.  accepted  the  struggle  at  once  against  priests,  bishops,  and  kings^. 
To  begin,  he  made  his  position  in  Italy  secure.  The  Norman  princes — Landnlf  of 
Benevento  and  Richard  of  Capua — took  to  him  the  oath  of  vassalage.  But  his  main 
support  was  the  Marchioness  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  Her  mother  Beatrice  and  her 
mock-husband  Gozzelo  were  by  this  time  dead.  Gregory  drew  the  high-souled  lady- 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  aposiolic  chair,  and  she,  unsusceptible  of  earthly  love,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  Pope  and  his  ideas ;  she  furnished  him  with 
all  material  means  to  establish  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  By  the  help  of 
her  vassals,  he  reunited  to  the  Holy  See  tHe  alienated  districts,  and  sought  to 
strengthen  his  party  in  Lombardy.  In  a  struggle  with  Henry  IV.  he  reckoned, 
and  could  reckon,  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  the  old  foes  of 
•German  supremacy,  and  on  the  new  ruler  of  England.  England  had  been  conquered 
in  1066  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ;  he  showed  himself  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church, 
And  therefore  the  Pope  declared  conquered  England  to  be  his  lawful  possession.  The 
readiness  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  serve  Gregory  VII.  was  so  well  known,  that  in 
the  spring  of  1074  the  report  spread  and  found  credence  in  Germany  that  this  new 
Norman  ruler  of  England  was  on  the  march  with  a  large  army  towards  the  Grerman 
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frontierB,  and  advancing  on  Aix-la-Chapelle.  G-regoiy  knew  well  the  condition  of 
Oermany,  the  strained  relations  between  the  grandees  and  the  king ;  and  the  follies 
and  license  of  the  latter  towards  the  people  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia^  gave  him  a 
^ood  handle. 

But  Gregory  at  first  proceeded  to  carry  through  two  ecclesiastical  regulations. 
He  renewed  at  a  synod  in  Rome  in  1074  the  old  laws  of  the  Church  which  bound  all 
the  clergy,  superior  and  inferior,  to  celibacy.  By  this  means  the  clergy  would  be 
detached  from  dependence  on  temporal  chiefs,  to  which  a  care  for  their  families 
compelled  them,  and  brought  into  more  immediate  connection  with  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Yet  a  full  century  elapsed  before  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  Romish  Church.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior 
clergy  in  Lombardy  and  Germany  was  enraged  at  the  severe  renewal  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  but  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Christian  peoples  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Pope,  who  menaced  with  excommunication  every  spiritual  person  who  retained 
a  wife  and  discharged  spiritual  functions,  and  every  layman  who  heard  mass  or  con- 
fessed to  a  married  priest ;  he  demanded  from  every  married  priest  the  hard  sacrifice, 
either,  in  obedience  to  the  old  Church  law,  to  dismiss  his  wife  and  his  children,  or  to 
^ve  up  his  ecclesiastical  position.  The  priests  for  the  most  part  lived  either  in 
actual  wedlock  or  in  concubinage,  the  number  of  the  latter  preponderating. 

The  renewal  of  the  rule  of  celibacy  created  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  an  excite- 
ment among  the  clergy.  Many  preferred  to  give  up  their  livings  rather  than  their 
wives.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  an  open  revolt  of  the  inferior  clergy  took  place 
asrainst  the  superiors  who  accepted  the  decision  of  the  synod  at  Rome.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  Passau  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  the  attacks  of  their 
own  clergy.  At  Constance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  advised  all  unmarried 
priests  to  take  a  wife  without  delay,  and  the  burghers  of  the  city  were  with  him. 
Tliroughout  nearly  all  Southern  Germany  the  people  in  the  cities  held  different  views 
from  the  countryfolk  on  this  point.  The  citizens  were,  by  experience,  in  favor  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  against  their  celibacy.  The  country<->people,  especially 
the  poorer  portion,  were  for  celibacy,  because  an  unmarried  clergyman  with  a  good 
income  could  do  more  liberally  by  them  than  a  married  one,  who  had  to  care  for  his 
family.     The  countryfolk,  too,  were  more  Papist  than  the  townsfolk. 

At  a  second  synod  at  Rome  in  1075  Gregory  took  the  second  step  preparatory  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  The  resolution  of  this  synod  was,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  excommunication  be  inflicted  on  every  clergyman  who  bought  an  office  from 
any  temporal  prince,  or  received  from  any  temporal  power  investiture,  that  is, 
enfeofiment  as  bishop  or  abbot  with  spiritual  and  temporal  power.  Hitherto  Church 
property  and  priests  had  been  embraced  in  the  Feudal  system,  and  temporal  lords 
had  delivered  to  their  feoflees,  archbishops,  bishops,  or  abbots,  a  staif  and  ring  as 
emblems  of  the  temporal  authority  over  them. 

Hitherto,  also,  the  temporal  lords  had,  quite  of  themselves,  nominated  the  ministers 
of  God's  Word  and  the  Church  dignitaries ;  had,  independently,  filled  up  vacancies  in 
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bishoprics  and  abbacies ;  too  often^  indeed,  from  mere  favor^  without  regard  to  knowl- 
edge or  morals.  In  this  very  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  mostly  by  his  example,  the 
trade  in  spiritual  offices  was  in  full  swing,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Church  and 
Christian  life.  The  fact  that  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  had,  since  the  days  of 
Otto  I.,  been  invested  by  the  crown  by  the  delivery  of  a  staff  and  ring,  could  not  but 
create  an  appearance  that  the  spiritual  office  was  granted,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by 
the  king.  Gregory's  new  Church  law  now  ordered  that  the  Church,  independently^ 
elect  its  clergy  and  install  them  into  office.  The  election  was  a  not  inmioderate 
demand ;  the  installation  into  office  had  another  side. 

The  authority  of  a  count  was  connected  with  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  These 
rights,  and  in  most  part  the  great  estates  of  the  prelates,  had  been  given  by  kings  and 
emperors  as  fiefs  of  the  crown,  not  as  private  property.  Each  new  bishop  or  abbot 
had  to  ask  from  the  king  investiture  in  these  rights,  and  to  take  the  feudal  oath  to- 
the  head  of  the  state,  just  like  every  lay  feudal  tenant  of  the  crown,  and  like  the 
latter,  he  was  bound  to  serve  and  obey  the  king.  At  every  appointment  of  a  bishop 
or  abbot  the  king  could  either  grant  or  refuse,  as  pleased  him,  the  investiture  of  these 
temporal  rights  and  jurisdiction.  Without  such  investiture  a  bishop  or  abbot  could 
not  enjoy  his  estates  or  his  jurisdiction.  This  was  an  old  right  of  the  king,  and 
embraced  an  important  part  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

Now  that  the  spiritual  princes  were  forbidden  to  accept  investiture  from  the  king^ 
the  great  temporal  possessions,  domains,  and  countships  of  the  spiritual  princes  must^ 
if  the  prohibition  were  carried  out,  cease  to  be  fiefe  of  the  crown,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Church ;  the  king's  crown  would  lose  one-half  of  its  feudal  power^ 
since  the  spiritual  princes  formed  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  the  Holy  See  would  gain 
in  proportion.  Gregory  thus  hoped  to  make  the  Church  free  from  all  temporal 
dependence,  free  in  its  elections  and  possessions,  in  its  members  and  estates.  The 
Pope  would  thus  be  raised  above  king  and  emperor,  the  Church  above  the  State,  and 
the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  would  rule  the  world. 

The  world,  especially  Germany,  was  in  such  a  condition  that  Gregory's  far-seeing- 
eye  conceived  the  hope  that  he  could  make  this  condition  of  affairs  a  powerful  ally 
for  his  idea  and  his  project.  Gregory  drew  his  greatest  strength  from  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  from  the  religious  character  of  the  time  especially,  and  from  the  needs  of 
the  time.  The  best  of  his  contemporaries  acknowledged  the  need  of  a  supreme 
religious  and  moral  power.  The  belief  that  the  Pope  was  Christ's  Vicar  over  Chris- 
tendom already  existed,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  needs  of  the  time  to  have  a  centre 
of  unity  for  princes  and  people,  a  superior  on  earth  to  whom  one  could  turn  from  too 
powerful  oppressors,  with  whom  one  could  seek  and  find  counsel,  help,  and  final 
decision,  justice  in  an  unjust  time. 

When  once  this  belief  in  the  Pope's  position,  as  one  "  ordained  of  God,"  became 
common,  the  Pope  could  easily  draw  the  conclusion  that  all  ought  to  obey  the 
Popes,  who,  by  Christ's  law,  guided  the  world,  and  that  the  disobedient  must  be 
punished. 
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Gregory,  as  strongly  as  any  religious  reformer,  believed  that  he  was  a  necessity  in 
this  condition  of  the  times,  that  he  had  a  calling  from  God«  His  most  confidential 
letters  and  his  proved  ill-health  demonstrate  this.  Only  with  such  a  belief  could  a 
man,  weak  in  body,  solitary,  in  ill-health,  as  Gregory  at  this  time  was,  step  into  the 
lists  against  the  wild  forces  of  a  feudal  nobility  that  spumed  law  and  order — against 
royalty,  against  a  degenerate  priesthood,  in  order  to  set  safe  limits  to  the  audacious 
arbitrariness  of  rulers  and  the  demoralization  of  the  clergy.  Whosoever  prefers  to 
believe  that  Gregory  acted  only  from  selfish  motives,  and,  to  hide  his  lust  for  power, 
surrounded  himself  with  the  holy  attributes  of  the  great  Tribune  of  the  People  of 
Christendom,  the  protector  of  the  peoples  against  the  arbitrary  violence  of  monarchy, 
the  champion  of  morality  and  honorableness,  and  that  he  sought  thus  to  dazzle  the 
people's  eyes — he  who  wants  to  believe  this,  let  him  believe  it.  Even  if  Gregory 
had  not  been  in  earnest  to  protect  the  Gkrman  people  against  kingly  tyranny,  yet  the 
^icts  remain  ;  he  became,  by  the  position  he  took  up,  what  the  best  of  lus  contem- 
poraries thought  him  to  be,  ^Hhe  restorer  of  a  desecrated  Church,  the  father  of 
orphaned  nations  " ;  by  him  the  Papacy  attained  the  power  to  be  a  shield  of  freedom 
at  that  time,  and  a  succorer  of  those  oppressed  by  this  world's  despotism.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Papacy,  republican  forms  and  republican  freedom  of  thought  were 
rendered  possible  in  Upper  Italy,  even  if  we  allow  that  the  Papacy  had  regard  only  to 
its  own  interests  and  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  king,  and  that  freedom  of 
thought  which  arose  in  the  republics  was  against  the  will  of  the  Papacy. 

A  day  had  dawned  in  which  every  rank,  every  city,  every  corporation  was  strug- 
gling towards  freedom.  Did  Gregory  VII.,  like  other  Popes  after  him,  merely  make 
use  of  these  struggles,  merely  employ  them  for  the  predominance  of  the  Church  T 
Or,  did  he  indeed,  at  least  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  did  he  wish  to  train  the 
people  to  political  freedom  t  No  man  can  give  a  complete  proof  of  either  one  or  the 
other  supposition.  But  in  the  extant  confidential  letters  of  this  great  statesman  on 
the  Papal  chair,  as  well  as  in  his  public  writings,  the  deepest  hatred  of  despotism,  and 
a  democratic  spirit  shone  forth.  It  is  nothing  against  this  that  Gregory  in  his  strug- 
gle with  the  despot  Henry  IV.  made  use  of  those  who  for  the  most  part  were  no 
firiends  of  popular  liberty,  the  princes  of  the  German  empire ;  for  in  war  all  means 
that  serve  for  the  end  are  allowable.  Facts,  too,  were  in  this  struggle  stronger  than 
Gregory's  thoughts,  and  the  progress  of  the  struggle  led  him  into  many  actions  which 
otherwise  were  opposed  to  his  principles,  and  which  at  heart  he  disapproved  of. 

Gregory  at  first  was  very  gentle  towards  the  guilt-laden  king ;  he  spared  him. 
Henry  had,  soon  after  Gregory  mounted  the  Papal  throne,  written  to  him  a  letter 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  him  to  his  side  and  inducing  him  to  oppose  the  Saxons.  In 
this  letter  he  played  the  penitent ;  he  confessed  that  he  had  soiled  his  hands  with 
traffic  in  spiritual  offices,  and  had  in  many  ways  transgressed  against  the  Church  ;  he 
offered  all  possible  satisfaction,  and  begged  for  '^  merciful  protection."  The  great 
Countess  Matilda  wrote,  upon  this,  to  Gregory  that  he  should  send  to  Henry  pious 
men  who  might  try  to  bring  back  the  king  to  love  towards  the  Church,  and  teach  hi^n 
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the  way  whereby  he  might  attain  the  imperial  crown ;  if  the  king  listened  not,  the 
Pope  must  not  yield^  but  fight  with  him  for  life  or  death. 

Matilda  was,  by  the  Lorrauie  family  and  by  Queen  Bertha,  a  near  connection  of 
the  unwise  kiug.  After  such  a  letter,  the  Pope,  even  if  he  had  not  known  it  already^ 
must  have  known  that  the  youth  of  the  king  was  not  guided  by  wise  heads,  and  that 
the  king  and  his  advisers  were  afraid  of  the  new  Pope. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  Saxons,  Gregory  refrained  from 
meddling ;  he  did  not  issue  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Saxons  as 
Henry  requested,  but  he  did  nothing  to  encourage  or  fortify  the  Saxons  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  king. 

To  gain  room  for  the  execution  of  his  project,  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from 
every  temporal  power,  the  Pope  wished  to  send  into  the  far  East  the  kings  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  from  whom  he  had  to  fear  opposition  to  his  plans ;  he 
wished  a  crusade  of  Christian  Europe  for  the  liberation  of  the  Eastern  Christians, 
from  the  Seljookian  Turks,  who,  in  1073,  had  conquered  Syria  and  the  Holy  Laud. 
Even  if  the  Pope  said  he  would  in  person  accompany  the  crusade  to  the  East,  yet  he 
could  never  have  intended  to  do  so  really.  As  the  kings  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England  did  not  join  the  crusade,  because  each  of  them  saw  that  Gregory  wanted 
him  away  in  order  to  build  up  the  Church's  power  during  his  absence,  the  Pope 
came  to  terms  with  the  French  king  Philip,  who  had,  like  Henr}'  IV.,  been  traffick* 
ing  in  spiritual  offices.  Philip  promised  amendment ;  the  Pope  professed  to  be  con- 
tented, in  order  that  he  might  not  have  to  contend  with  Philip  and  Henry  together, 
but  could  begin  the  struggle  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  ecclesiastical  decrees  with 
Henry  alone. 

Hitherto  the  Pope  had  shown  such  mildness  towards  Henry  that  the  Saxon 
princes,  and  even  those  of  South  Germany,  had  by  letter  reproached  the  Pope  for 
his  gentleness.  Gregory  had  hoped  that  Henry  would  support  him  against  the 
Church  of  Milan,  which  was  in  revolt  against  the  Pope,  because  nearly  all  the  bishops 
and  abbots  there  had  bought  their  offices,  and  the  clergy  were  living  in  actual  or 
practical  wedlock.  Five  of  Henry's  privy  councillors  even  had  bought  their  rich 
places  in  the  Church.  They  induced  the  king  to  assume  a  friendly  rather  than  a^ 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  bishops  of  Milan,  to  protract  the  negotiations  with  the 
Pope  about  lay  investitures,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare  a  military  expedition  to  obtain 
the  imperial  coronation,  which  Henry  so  much  desired. 

Elated  beyond  measure  by  his  victory  over  the  Saxons,  the  king  fancied  he  need 
pay  no  regard  to  the  Pope.  His  actions  sufficiently  declared  what  he  thought.  In 
spite  of  the  confidential  negotiations  still  in  progress  respecting  the  investitures 
between  him  and  the  Pope,  he  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  abbacies  of  Fulda  and 
Lorsch,  and  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  he  gave  to  the  canon  Hildolf ;  he 
gave  to  the  Milanese  an  archbishop  without  the  Pope's  consent,  and  he  filled  up  some 
other  Italian  bishoprics — Spoleto  and  Fermo ;  at  the  same  time  he  attempted  to  gain 
to  his  side  the  Normans  of  Lower  Italy,  although  without  success ;  and  although  he 
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had  previously  agreed  to  negotiate  without  the  assistance  of  the  princes,  simply  by 
confidential  agents  with  the  Pope,  respecting  the  points  in  dispute,  yet  he  now 
declared  he  could  only  treat  further  with  the  consent  of  the  princes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pope  learned  that  Henry  was  intending  to  cross  the  Alps  with  his  army 
and  obtain  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  had  already  sent  before  his  confidants, 
\rho  had  formed  alliances  with  the  declared  foes  of  the  Papal  See  in  Upper  Italy. 

A  short  time  previously  Gregory  had  excommunicated,  among  others,  the  five 
bishops  in  the  king^s  privy  council  who  were  proved  guilty  of  buying  and  selling 
offices,  because  they  would  not  surrender  their  benefices.  The  king,  however,  became 
more  intimate  than  ever  with  the  excommunicated  bishops.  Then  came  the  appeal 
of  the  Saxon  people  to  the  Pope,  the  cry  of  those  now  more  terribly  ill-treated  by  the 
king  than  they  had  been  before  ;  and  soon  thereafter  a  second  uprising  of  the  people 
iu  Saxony  against  the  horrible  violence  which  the  king,  his  comrades,  and  the  garri- 
sons of  his  castles  exercised  towards  the  people,  the  peasantry,  and  the  unfree  country- 
folk, in  return  for  their  having  separated  themselves  from  their  nobles,  and  thus 
giving  the  king  the  victory  over  the  lords,  and  placing  all  Saxony  at  his  feet. 

Any  prudent  statesman  of  the  laity  in  a  struggle  with  an  opponent,  would  have 
availed  himself  of  the  affair  of  the  Saxons ;  how  can  the  statesman  who  sat  in 
St.  Peter's  chair  be  blamed  if  he  made  this  condition  of  Saxony  one  of  his  weapons 
against  the  tyrant?  Policy  ordered  him,  the  shield  of  the  oppressed,  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  certain  that  neither  domineering  Popes  nor  domineering  kings  have  any 
liking  for  popular  liberty ;  both,  when  they  have  promoted  it,  have  as  a  rule  done 
so  from  selfishness  or  caprice.  But  there  are  brilliant  exceptions  both  among  lay  and 
clerical  princes.  There  is  nothing  which  proves  that  Gregory  VII.  saw  with  pleasure 
the  oppression  of  the  people  by  lay  despotism,  much  which  indicates  that  he  hated  it 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  in  word  and  deed.  Not  only  his  policy,  his  heart  too' 
was  engaged  when  he  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Saxons. 

When  the  envoys  who  brought  him  the  king's  declaration  arrived  in  Italy,  he  gave 
them  a  letter  in  which,  in  temperate  language,  he  demanded  that  the  king  dismiss  his 
excommunicated  counsellors,  obtain  absolution  from  some  irreproachable  bishop  for 
having  associated  with  them,  refrain,  with  regard  to  the  investitures,  from  attacks 
OD  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  set  free  the  imprisoned  Saxon  princes,  among  whom 
were  an  archbishop  and  a  bishop,  and  rectify  the  grievances  of  the  Saxon  people. 
By  word  of  mouth  he  told  the  king  through  his  ambassadors  that  he  held  as  well 
founded  not  only  the  complaints  of  the  Saxons  but  also'  the  accusations  of  another 
kind  which  concerned  the  vices  attributed  to  the  king  by  his  opponents ;  on  their 
account  the  king  deserved  to  be  excommunicated  and  deposed.  For  these  sins  the 
king  must  do  penance.  If  he  did  not  at  once  dismiss  from  his  council  the  five  excom- 
municated bishops,  he,  the  Pope,  in  the  synod  to  be  held  in  Lent,  would  exclude  the 
king  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

Henry  was  enjo3ring  at  GK)slar  his  revenge  on  the  Saxons.  When  his  envoys 
returned  from  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  1076,  and  imparted  to  him  the  Papal 
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letter  and  the  Pope's  oral  declarations,  he  was  thrown  by  the  first  into  great  wrath, 
and  by  the  second  into  such  a  rage  that  he  loaded  the  envoys,  his  own  vassals,  with 
the  vilest  terms  of  reproach,  and  drove  them  from  the  court,  for  liaving,  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  duty  to  their  royal  master,  brought  such  a  message  to  him  from  the 
Pope. 

Even  a  king  as  laden  with  guilt  as  Henry  could  always  successfully  have  opposed 
the  Pope,  if  he  had  acted  with  dignity  and  prudence.  If  he  had  offered  resistance  to 
Gregoiy's  laws  respecting  investiture,  which  laws  must  entail  the  destruction  of  the 
feudal  relations  of  the  higher  clergy  and  the  annihilation  of  the  royal  supremacy,  he 
would  have  had  on  his  side  the  old  royal  prerogative,  acknowledged  by  the  Popes 
themselves ;  opposition  was  the  king's  duty.  To  the  Pope's  advice  that  he  should  do 
penance  and  think  of  the  fate  of  Saul ;  to  the  threats  that  if  he  did  not  show  liimself 
obedient  he  must  appear  before  the  assembly  of  the  Church  in  Rome  and  answer  for 
the  crimes  imputed  to  him  by  the  German  princes  under  pain  of  excommunication — 
to  all  this  Henry  could  have  replied  that  such  an  address  from  a  Pope  to  the  head  of 
the  German  empire  was  unseemly  and  injurious.  The  immoderate  passionateness  of 
Henry,  who,  already  drunk  with  power,  was  now  beside  himself  with  anger,  made 
liim  forget  both  dignity  and  prudence.  He  sent  swift  couriers  forth  to  summon  a 
synod  of  the  German  empire  for  the  24th  of  January,  107G,  at  Worms ;  the  son  well 
remembered  that  his  father  had,  at  his  pleasure,  imposed  and  deposed  Popes.  Greg- 
ory must  be  deposed — ^that  was  his  resolve. 

Too  many  prelates  had  bought  their  places,  too  many  were  unpleasantly  afiected 
by  Gregory's  strict  decrees,  and  too  deeply  implicated,  not  to  justify  Henry  and  his 
accomplices  rn  expecting  a  numerous  assemblage.  There  appeared  at  Worms  all  who 
were  loyal  to  the  king,  twenty-four  out  of  thirty-six  bishops ;  only  two  archbishops, 
from  Treves  and  Mainz ;  many  temporal  princes  and  lords  were  there ;  many  were 
absent,  among  the  latter  the  most  powerful  princes  of  South  Germany,  Duke  Welf 
of  Bavaria  and  Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  the  king's  brother-in-law.  Haply,  too,  there 
was  present  the  infamous  and  depraved  Roman  cardinal  Hugo  Blancus,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  college  of  cardinals  and  excommunicated  by  Gregory.  The  king 
himself  depicted  the  Pope  as  a  tyrant  who  attacked  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  formal 
accusation  he  left  to  this  Hugo.  The  king  was  so  ridiculously  childish  as  to  allow 
against  Gregory,  a  man  of  old  Roman  severity,  charges  of  an  irregular  youth  and  of 
immoral  conduct  during  his  reign  as  Pope ;  that  Gregory  had  attained  the  Papal 
throne  by  bribery  and  violence ;  that  he  practised  magic,  exercised  tyrannical  cruelty, 
and  was  "a  slave  to  brutal  unchastity."  The  miserable  Hugo  proposed,  on  the 
strength  of  these  ridiculous  fictions,  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  on  account  of  simony 
and  licentious  life. 

King  Henry  had  kept  this  synod  enclosed  in  the  iron  net  of  his  bands  of  mercena- 
ries. He  himself  demanded  the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  and  had  the  decree  of  dejx)- 
sition  already  reduced  to  writing  by  his  excommunicated  counsellors.  Two  bishops 
— ^those  of  Metz  and  Wiirzburg — ^ventured  to  speak  against  the  immediate  deposition 
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of  the  Pope,  because  on  German  soil  no  man  could  be  condenmed  without  summons 
and  hearing,  without  witnesses  and  without  proof;  but  the  king  had  the  sentence  of 
deposition  subscribed  by  the  numerous  clergy  who  had  purchased  from  him  their 
bishoprics  or  abbeys,  subscribed  by  each  singly  xmder  his  own  eyes,  and  then  had  it 
signed  by  the  others,  each  singly ;  from  fear  of  their  lives  all  6naUy  signed,  even  the 
bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  Metz.  Bishop  Hetzel  of  Hildesheim  thought  to  save  him- 
self by  adding  to  his  signature  a  mark  of  negation,  and  a  crowd  of  German  bishops  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  the  Pope  a  letter  of  submission. 

The  king  sent  to  the  Pope  the  decree  extorted  from  the  synod,  with  an  accom- 
panying letter.  Therein  he  said  at  the  beginning,  "  Henry,  not  by  force,  but  by  God's 
good  ordinance,  King,  to  Hildebrand,  no  longer  Pope  but  a  false  monk";  and  he  con- 
cluded with  the  words,  ^^  Condemned  by  the  curse  of  Paul  the  Apostle  and  all 
bishops,  and  by  our  judgment,  come  down  !  Quit  the  apostolic  chair,  seized  by  thee 
through  accursed  craft  and  deception,  by  means  of  money,  favor,  and  iron  violence  ! 
Let  another  mount  it,  who  does  not  cloak  his  presumptuous  acts  with  sacred  words ! 
ly  Henry,  by  God's  grace,  king,  and  all  our  bishops  say  to  thee,  Come  down  I  come 
down!" 

The  king's  friends,  with  many  letters  and  much  money,  sped  to  Upper  Italy.  At 
Piacenza  the  majority  of  the  Lombard  prelates  assented  to  the  deposition  signed  at 
Worms ;  with  the  decree  of  deposition,  doubly  signed  by  Italians  and  Germans,  a 
priest  of  Parma,  named  Roland,  was  sent  to  Rome. 

The  Pope  had  been  well  instructed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  emissary 
arrived,  both  by  the  messengers  of  many  German  and  Italian  bishops  who  revoked  their 
participation  in  the  decrees  of  Worms  and  Piacenza  as  being  given  under  duress,  as 
well  as  by  the  envoys  of  many  who  had  taken  no  part  in  these  assemblies.  The  pre- 
scribed Lenten  Synod  was  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  one  hundred  and 
ten  archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots,  and  with  these  spiritual  dignitaries  the  knights 
and  people  of  Rome.  Sitting  on  his  throne,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  received  the  bearer 
of  the  decree  of  deposition,  the  priest  Roland,  and  ordered  him  to  read  it  aloud  before 
the  assembly.  He  read  it ;  at  the  conclusion  the  bishop  of  Porto,  springing  up,  ex- 
claimed, "  Seize  him ! "  The  Roman  knights  brandished  their  swords,  and  Roland  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot  had  not  Gregory  covered  him  with  his  body. 

On  the  following  day,  the  22d  of  February,  1076,  Gregory,  provoked  by  the  folly 
of  the  German  king,  and  compelled,  if  he  would  not  see  his  idea,  dearer  to  him  than 
life,  now  frustrated,  took  the  most  extreme  step. 

He  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Siegfried,  archbishop  of 
Mainz,  who  had  presided  in  the  synod  at  Worms ;  he  suspended  all  prelates  who  had 
subscribed  and  not  revoked  their  signatures,  and  fixed  a  term  for  their  submission. 
He  proceeded  in  like  manner  against  the  prelates  of  Lombardy  and  Burgundy.  Then 
he  said,  after  a  brief  exordium  explaining  the  situation,  "  Now  is  the  time  to  bare  the 
sword  of  vengeance  to  hew  down  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  Church,  that  the  head 
which  has  raised  itself  up  against  the  foundations  of  the  Church  may  fall." 
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The  assembly  replied  with  one  voice  according  to  agreement^  "Holy  Father^ 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  tyrant^  the  renegade ;  we  are  ready  to  die  rather  than 
it  should  seem  that  we  abandoned  the  Father  of  fathers."  From  all  sides  echoed  the 
cry^  "  Henry  must  be  deposed ;  tha  curse  of  the  Church  must  be  pronounced  on  him 
and  his  followers." 

The  mother  of  Henry,  the  empress  Agnes,  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  storm 
which  was  breaking  over  her  child ;  she  sat  among  those  who  were  resolved  to  curse 
him ;  she  listened  and  was  silent ;  she  had  separated  herself  from  him  utterly.  Before 
her  eyes,  at  her  side,  rose  up  Pope  Gregory.  He  called  on  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  and  "  the  holy  Mother  of  God  to  witness  that  he  had  taken  the  apostolic  chair 
against  his  will,  by  lawful  means,  not  for  worldly  honor."  Then  he  said,  with  ele- 
vated voice,  "  By  virtue  of  the  power  I  hold  from  thee,  St.  Peter,  for  the  honor  and 
^  defence  of  thy  Church,  I  interdict  King  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry,  because  he 
has  raised  himself  up  with  unheard-of  pride  against  thy  Church,  from  the  government 
of  the  whole  empire,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  I  release  all  Christians  from  the  oath 
which  they  have  sworn  or  shall  swear  to  him ;  I  forbid  every  man  to  obey  him  a& 
king ;  and  because  he,  disobedient  to  the  Church,  separates  himself  in  the  society  of 
excommunicated  persons  from  the  Church  which  he  seeks  to  rend  in  twain,  I  lay  on 
him  thy  curse,  that  all  peoples  may  know  and  find  true  the  saying,  ^  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it ;  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  bind- 
est  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  loosest  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.' " 

Scarcely  was  the  doom  spoken  when  swift  messengers  bore  it  with  accompanying 
letters  to  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world. 

After  the  farce  at  Worms,  where  King  Henry  had  made  the  greatest  mistake  of 
his  life,  he  had  returned  again  to  Goslar,  just  as  if  he  regarded  the  business  with  the 
Roman  see  as  finished,  and  the  Pope  and  his  assumptions  cleared  from  his  path.  From 
Goslar  he  proceeded  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  At  the  nomination  of  Canon  Hildolf  to  the 
see  of  Cologne,  only  three  members  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  vassals  had  been  present* 
To  obtain  some  one  to  consecrate  him,  the  king  promised  Bishop  William  of  Utrecht 
to  give  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom  to  his  nephew,  and  William  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration.  At  Utrecht  he  gave  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine,  since 
Duke  Gozzelo  was  dead,  to  his  own  three-year-old  son  Conrad;  the  March  of  Antwerp 
to  Gozzelo's  nephew,  the  hereafter  famous  duke  of  Bouillon.  Here  in  the  midst  of 
his  royal  progresses  and  festivities,  the  king  heard  that  Gregory  and  the  synod  had 
pronounced  on  him  sentence  of  deposition  and  excommunication.  He  at  once  ordered 
Bishop  William  to  pronounce  excommunication  on  Pope  Gregory.  But  while  the 
king  laughed  at  the  Roman  excommunication,  the  storm  began  to  gather  over  hia 
head  and  the  ground  to  tremble  beneath  his  feet. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  was  for  Gregory ;  Henry  had  millions  of  hearts  against  him  ; 
and  thus  the  curse  launched  against  him  had  enormous  effect.     The  first  was  that  the 
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Btill  imprisoned  Saxon  grandees  partly  were  enabled  in  the  general  excitement  to 
break  prison,  partly  were  dismissed  free  to  their  homes  by  the  bishops  in  whose  terri. 
tones  they  were  imprisoned,  because  all  the  bishops  hastened  to  make  their  peace, 
with  the  Pope ;  the  returned  prisoners  were  received  with  shouts  of  tiiumph,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Saxon  people,  hitherto  con- 
ducted by  the  two  brothers  William  and 
Dietrich  of  the   house  of  Wettin,   received 
thereby  such  an  accession  of  strength  and 
extent   that  even    Otto  of  Nordheim,  the 
royal    lieutenant,    joined    his    countrymen 
once  more. 

The  haughtiness  of  the  king  made  him 
8o  blind  that  he  despised  Otto's  advice  to 
end  the  insurrection  of  the  Saxons  by  a 
speedy  abatement  of  tlie  admitted  griev- 
ances ;  and  to  show  him  how  a  king  ought 
to  treat  "  rebels,"  attacked  with  an  utterly 
inadequate  force  the  insurgent  Saxons ;  ho 
was  convinced  that  he  could  disperse  the 
"peasant  crowds"  with  his  knights  and 
their  retainers,  and  with  the  garrisons  of 
his  castles,  which  he  added  to  his  force,  and 
could  easily  bow  down  the  country  under 
the  old  oppressive  yoke.  The  king  was  so 
badly  beaten  that  he  barely  escaped  to 
Franconia.  The  restored  castles  of  the 
king  were  partly  stormed  by  the  peasantry 

and  nobility  of  the  Saxons,  partly  surrendered  to  them.  The  garrisons  were  deprived 
of  their  plunder;  they  were  compelled  to  swear  never  more  to  tread  with  hostile 
intent  the  soil  of  Saxony,  and  were  then  dismissed  uninjured.  The  Saxons  would  not 
stain  their  new-born  liberty  with  the  blood  of  the  tools  of  the  unjust  and  despotic 
king.  All  who  had  made  themselves  marked  as  companions  of  the  king,  all  who 
would  not  openly  take  the  side  of  the  free  Saxon  race,  were  driven  from  the  borders 
of  Saxony.    Otto  of  Nordheim  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  Saxons. 

Excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope,  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Saxon  peasants  and  nobles,  openly  abandoned  by  the  princes  of  South  Germany^ 
Henry  now  tried  his  old  art  of  deception,  and  made  new  promises  to  win  the  Saxon 
people  to  aid  him  against  his  most  dangerous  foe,  the  Pope.  But  it  was  now  too 
late ;  among  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  he  found  now  not  one  willing  to  be  his 
plenipotentiary  and  surety  to  the  Saxons.     The  defection  became  universal. 

At  Mainz,  where  he  had  ordered  a  diet  to  meet,  few  bishops  presented  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Carinthia,  with  whom  Gregory 
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nstood  in  close  connection,  and  the  bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  Metz^  summoned  a  general 
diet  of  German  princes  at  Tribur  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
grandees  of  southern  and  northern  Germany.  Nothing  less  was  contemplated  than 
the  deposition  of  Henry  and  the  election  of  a  new  king  by  the  princes.  Duke  Rudolf 
of  Swabia  and  Otto  of  Nordheim  were  both  in  secret  intriguing  for  the  crown ;  both 
^were  agreed  in  hostility  to  their  conmion  enemy  the  king,  and  in  the  common  design 
-of  dethroning  him.  Envoys  of  the  Pope  were  present  at  Tribur.  To  begin.  Otto 
^nd  Welf  agreed  that  the  new-elected  king  should  decide  on  their  claims  to  the  duke- 
'dom  of  Bavaria.  Then  the  meeting  discussed  the  excommunication  of  Henry,  its 
legality,  its  legal  form.  Many,  even  spiritual  princes,  doubted  about  both.  The 
Papal  envoys  declared  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  which  Christ  himself  had  given  to  Peter,  had  power  to  excommunicate  and 
•depose  kings.  Christ  had  not  excepted  kings.  The  Holy  Father  was  ready  to 
unbind  the  Church's  curse  if  the  king  in  humility  beg  for  it  and  do  penance. 

King  Henry  had  betaken  himself  to  his  royal  palace  at  Oppenheim  opposite 
'Tribur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Around  Tribur  lay  in  camp,  on  the  wide  level 
^f  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  men  of  the  German  princes  and  lords.  Only  nine 
bishops,  nothing  better  than  companions  of  his  pleasures  and  creatures  of  his  whims, 
^  of  them  placed  under  the  Papal  curse,  a  few  counts  and  freemen,  still  remained 
with  the  king.  When  he  saw  himself  so  abandoned  by  all  but  these  few  most  deeply 
inculpated  bishops,  and  utterly  by  the  temporal  grandees,  he  lost  courage.  The  king's 
pride  broke  like  a  reed  before  this  experience.  He  daily  sent  messengers  across  the 
Rhine  from  Oppenheim  to  Tribur  to  the  princes.  He  promised  them  a  share  in  the 
:^ovemment,  he  finally  offered  to  leave  the  government  entirely  to  the  princes,  if  they 
would  not  take  from  him  the  royal  name  and  the  external  tokens  of  royal  dignity 
which  he  had  legally  received  from  them,  and  which  he  could  not  lay  aside  without 
disgrace  to  them  all.  He  offered  to  take  any  oath,  to  give  any  surety,  that  he  would 
remedy  all  wrongs  and  make  his  evil  deeds  forgotten  by  his  amendment. 

The  princes  replied  through  his  emissaries  that  he  could  give  no  surety  for  his 
loyalty ;  he  had  too  often,  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty,  assumed  the  holiest  obligations, 
and  then  immediately  torn,  like  spiders'  webs,  all  bonds  and  sureties ;  they  had  borne 
everything  as  long  as  temporal  matters  alone  were  concerned,  but  now,  when  he  was 
•cut  off  from  the  Church  by  excommunication,  they  could  not,  without  danger  to  their 
souls'  health,  have  any  fellowship  with  him  ;  the  Pope  had  released  them  from  their 
oath,  and  therefore  it  would  be  great  folly  not  to  eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity  fur- 
nished by  heaven  itself  to  deliver  themselves  from  so  many  evils.  They  would,  there- 
fore, instead  of  baring  their  necks  to  his  sword,  elect  a  man  for  their  head  who  would 
lead  them  and  be  their  champion  in  God's  warfare,  if  requisite,  to  humble  all  human 
pride  which  revolted  against  God  and  the  Church. 

King  Henry  sent  again  and  again ;  he  disdained  no  prayers,  no  entreaties.  In 
"vain.  The  assembled  princes  were  not  to  be  won.  A  part  of  the  princes  were  urgent 
ibr  an  immediate  election  of  a  king.     The  majority  had  decided  for  the  legality  of  the 
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excommunication.  Even  the  bishops  still  faithful  to  the  king  had  already  taken  steps; 
with  the  envoys  of  the  Pope  to  bring  about  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church.. 
Amid  such  transactions  the  assembly  passed  to  discuss  the  situation  of  the  throne 
The  sins  of  the  king  and  his  counsellors^  and  in  consequence  the  state  of  the  realm^. 
were  such  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  exaggerate  them  ;  the  guilt  of  the  king  was  too- 
great.  The  Pope,  however,  had,  through  his  envoys,  advised  the  assembly  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election  of  king  only  in  case  that  Henry  did  not  penitently  submit- 
to  the  Church.  Thus  the  friends  of  the  king  present  in  the  diet  found  a  reason  for 
speaking  in  favor  of  a  delay  in  the  matter  of  dethroning  him.  To  this  must  be  added 
a  peculiar  relation  between  Otto  of  Nordheim  and  Rudolf  of  Swabia. 

While  the  princes  hesitated  between  the  election  of  Rudolf  or  of  Otto,  the  latter 
made  the  offer  to  the  duke  of  Swabia  to  retire  and  promote  the  other's  election  if  h& 
would  guarantee  him  the  restoration  of  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Rudolf  would  not 
engage  to  do  so.  The  assembly,  although  it  had  been  sitting  for  a  week — ^they  met 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1076 — was  thus  still  not  unanimous.  Hence  it  came  to  pass. 
that  they  gave  ear  to  the  suppliant  prayers  of  King  Henry,  desisted  from  electing  a 
king,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  him  at  Oppenheim  on  the  27th  of  October.. 
The  king  bound  himself  to  leave  his  affairs  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  who  was  to  be: 
invited  to  Augsburg  on  the  2d  of  February,  there,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  empire,, 
after  hearing  both  parties,  to  declare  the  king  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  in  common' 
with  the  princes  of  the  empire,  pronounce  final  sentence.  On  that  day,  if  he  did  not 
receive  a  release  from  his  excommunication,  he  was  to  forfeit  all  his  legal  claims  to 
the  crown,  according  to  ancient  custom,  which  did  not  allow  that  a  man  who  bad- 
been  for  the  space  of  a  year  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  could  remain, 
king  of  the  Germans. 

He  had  again  to  bind  himself  to  dismiss  all  his  exconununicated  fnends,  disband  his. 
army,  retire  to  Speyer  with  a  few  retainers  whom  the  princes  considered  harmless,. 
and  there,  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Dietrich  of  Verdun,  live  like  a  private  per-> 
son  till  the  day  of  the  final  decision,  without  entering  a  church,  without  exercising  any 
function  of  the  government,  or  assuming  any  royal  distinction  ;  to  evacuate  his  strong- 
hold at  Worms,  restore  the  city  to  the  bishop,  and  pledge  himself  by  oath  and  every^ 
other  way  that  the  bishop  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  citizens.  If  he  did  not  keep* 
one  of  these  points,  the  princes  were  free  from  every  obligation  towards  him,  and. 
were  to  act,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  as  the  interests  of  the  realm. 
demanded.  He  must,  moreover,  give  to  the  Saxon  princes  a  written  declaration  that, 
he  had  unjustly  persecuted  them.  He  must  also,  by  letters,  signed  and  sealed  in  the 
presence  of  the  princes,  inform  the  whole  empire  and  Pope  Gregory  of  the  whole 
transaction. 

King  Henry  submitted  to  this  humiliation  because  he  saw  no  other  way  to  avoid 
dethronement,  for  it  seemed  to  him  certain  that  the  princes  would  proceed  to  elect 
a  new  king  if  he  did  not  accept  all  these  terms.  He  wished  to  gain  time,  and 
he  hastened  to  employ  the  time  thus  gained  to  his  own  benefit.     He  hastened  to 
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testify  to  the  Pope  by  an  envoy  his  entire  submission,  and  to  beg  that  he  might 
seek  in  Rome  itself  release  from  the  curse.  But  fortune  seemed  to  conspire  against 
Jiim.  His  envoy.  Bishop  Udo  of  Treves,  was  detained  in'Piacenza.  The  bishop 
there,  Dionysius,  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Pope,  and  therefore  a  friend  of  the  king,  sus- 
pected in  the  royal  envoy  a  disguised  emissary  of  the  princes,  and  till  intelligence 
came  from  the  king  in  Speyer,  wasted  the  favorable  moments ;  the  envoys  of  the 
princes  came  to  Rome  immediately  after  Udo.  Gregory  declined  to  accept  the  king's 
penitence  in  Rome  itself;  he  promised  to  go  to  Germany,  and  asked  the  princes  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  safe  journey. 

In  Henry's  situation  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  avoid  a  decision  of 
his  case  on  Gterman  soil,  and  secondly  to  obtain  his  release  from  excommunication 
before  the  diet  met  at  Augsburg.  With  the  removal  of  the  sentence  of  the  Church 
would  be  removed  the  chief  obstacle  preventing  his  friends  from  joining  him.  It  was 
policy,  not  contrition,  which  urged  the  king  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  to  his  penitential 
pilgrimage  to  Canossa. 

The  princes  themselves  feared  that  the  king  might  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope  in 
Italy.  To  render  a  meeting  impossible,  the  South  German  dukes,  Rudolf,  Welf,  and 
Berthold,  had  seized  all  the  mountain  passes  which  lead  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and 
barred  all  passable  roads.  The  winter  was  harder  than  any  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  king  saw  himself  watched  more  strictly  than  ever.  As  his  resolution  to  go  to 
Italy  must  be  kept  in  the  deepest  secrecy,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  obtain  means  for 
this  journey  ;  not  all  of  those  to  whom  he  had  once  been  generous,  and  to  whom  he 
BOW  applied,  were  found  ready  to  remember  it,  or  advance  him  money.  But  nothing 
deterred  the  king ;  he  had  with  him  two  strong  and  sagacious  souls,  his  wife  and  one 
faithful  servant.  Bertha  never  made  her  husband  suffer  for  the  sufierings  he  had  at 
first  caused  her,  nor  for  his  later  delinquencies.  This  noble  woman  was  now,  in  his 
deepest  misfortunes,  liis  chief  support  with  her  love  and  fidelity,  her  courage  and 
spirit ;  such  she  continued  to  be.  When,  in  ten  years  after  this  time,  death  took  her 
from  him,  his  strength  was  taken  away. 

A  few  days  before  Cliristnias  he  escaped  from  Speyer  in  the  utmost  secrecy  with 
the  queen,  his  son  of  tliree  years,  Conrad,  and  one  solitary  knight.  A  number  of 
jnale  and  female  servants  joined  them  on  the  road.  It  is  related  that  that  solitary, 
faithful  man  who  accompanied  the  king  on  his  perilous  journey  to  Italy  was  remark- 
able neither  for  illustrious  descent  nor  for  wealth.  Apparently  it  was  Frederick  of 
Biiren,  a  Swabian,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  Henry  directed  his 
course  straight  to  Burgundy  to  his  mother's  uncle,  Count  WiUiam,  who  dwelt  at 
Besan^on.  The  uncle  escorted  him  with  an  honorable  company  to  Geneva.  They 
crossed  the  Rhone,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.  Here,  by  his  invitation, 
his  mother-in-law,  the  Marchioness  Adelaide  of  Susa,  and  her  son  Amadeus  met  him. 
These  near  relatives  demanded  from  him  five  Italian  bishoprics  which  bordered  on 
their  possessions  as  a  reward  for  allowing  him  to  cross  through  their  territory,  and 
for  their  assistance.     It  was  impossible  for  the  king,  in  his  position,  to  grant  this 
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request.  Neither  his  misfortunes,  nor  the  sight  of  the  daughter  and  sister,  nor  of  their 
little  child  moved  then].  FioaUy  the  king  satisfied  their  rapacity  by  a  rich  province  of 
Burgundy,  without  doubt  as  a  security  for  an  indbpensable  loan  of  money  to  the  king. 
He  hired  a  number  of  native  mountaineers  who  were  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
steep  Alps.  He  made  these  precede  him  over  the  precipices  and  through  the  masses 
of  snow,  and  make  as  well  as  they  could  a  road  for  the  royal  troop  that  followed. 


Tliey  came  through  snow,  mist,  and  cloud,  past  appalling  abysses,  till  tliey  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  proceed  further ; 
ever^'  step  on  the  icy  surface  of  the  mountain,  ao  abrupt  on  this  side,  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  life.  But  the  terrible  2d  of  February,  the  day  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
was  urging  him  on.  The  men  now  crept  on  tlieir  handB  and  knees,  now  clung  to  the 
shoulders  of  their  guides.  The  queen  and  her  female  attendants  were  placed  on  ox- 
hides and  dragged  up  the  mountain  by  the  guides ;  the  horses  were  either  let  down 
with  polleys,  or,  their  feet  tied  together,  were  dragged  down  ;  few  horses  came  sound 
aud  fresh  to  the  foot  of  the  moimtain. 
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When  the  king  and  bis  retinue  at  last,  through  great  risk  of  life,  reached  the 
plains,  he  proceeded  with  speed  to  Pavia.  The  tidings  of  the  king's  arrival  and  his 
hazardous  journey  over  the  icy  mountains  flew  through  Upper  Italy.  The  story  ran, 
the  king  was  hastening  hither  is  execute  the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  and  the  bishops 
and  counts  of  Lombardy  vied  with  each  other  in  their  haste  to  greet  the  king,  all  who 
were  embittered  against  Gregory  VII.  because  he  had  laid  them  under  excommunica- 
tion, and.  who  at  the  Easter  of  1076  had  at  an  assembly  of  all  the  malcontents  at 
Pavia  pronounced  against  the  Pope  himself  sentence  of  excommunication  and  depo- 
sition. They  rejoiced  at  this  opportunity  of  taking  their  revenge  on  Gregory  under 
the  royal  standard,  these  buyers  and  sellers  of  Church  offices,  these  lords  whom  the 
purifier  of  the  Church  had  visited  with  his  severity.  In  a  few  days  Henry  saw  an 
army  gathered  around  him,  and  himself  saluted  with  all  kingly  honors. 

Gregory  had  crossed  the  Apennines.  He  was  on  the  road  to  Mantua,  to  be  in 
time  at  Augsburg,  when  the  news  of  these  events  reached  him.  In  alarm,  he  retired, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Marchioness  Matilda,  who  accompanied  him,  into  one  of  her 
castles  in  the  Apennines,  the  impregnable  Canossa,  there  to  wait  and  see  with  what 
views  the  king  came,  whether  to  demand  release  from  excommunication  or  to  avenge 
himself  by  arms. 

When  Henry  saw  around  him  the  powerful  army  of  the  Lombards,  he  wavered  in 
his  resolution.  He  drew  near  to  Canossa,  the  Lombard  army  with  him.  The  Lom- 
bards believed  nothing  else  than  that  he  wished  to  get  the  Pope  in  his  power.  But 
meanwhile  he  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  even  if  he  conquered  on  Italian  soil  by  the 
aid  of  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians,  this  would  be  of  no  nse  to  him  in  Germany  as 
long  as  he  was  not  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  that  his  first 
necessity  was  this  release  in  order  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  German  princes  the 
right  to  proceed  against  him  ;  at  the  same  time  the  interval  allowed  him  till  the  2d  of 
February  was  far  too  short  to  extort  by  force  of  arms  the  sentence  of  i-elease  from  the 
Pope,  who  was  now  safe  in  this  mountain  fortress.  He  decided,  therefore,  for  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  will  of  the  Pope.  He  concealed  his  intention  from  the 
Lombards.  He  had  little  confidence  in  himself,  little  in  the  Italians ;  he  trusted  to 
the  mediation  of  his  kinsfolk  with  the  Pope,  and  to  the  future,  resolved  to  keep  or  not 
keep  his  promises  as  time  and  circumstances  permitted  him. 

He  left  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  His  mother-in-law  Adelaide,  his  brother-in-law 
Amadeus,  the  Marquis  Azzo  of  Este,  Abbot  Hugo  of  Clugny,  who  had  raised  King 
Henry  from  the  font,  and  the  great  Countess  Matilda,  at  an  interview  with  him, 
promised  to  undertake  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  The  Pope,  after  long  resist- 
ance, allowed  himself  to  be  so  far  persuaded  as  to  give  permission  to  the  excommuni- 
cated king  to  come  into  his  neighborhood,  that  he  might,  by  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Holy  See,  purge  the  guilt  he  had  contracted  by  insulting  it. 

Canossa  was  built  in  three  stages ;  each  of  them  was  surrounded  by  a  very  strong 
wall.  From  the  lower  town  an  ascent  led  to  the  middle  town,  and  thence  to  the 
castle,  which  was  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.     When  Henry  heard  of 
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Gregory's  refusal  to  release  him  from  the  curse  at  the  request  of  the  mediators,  he 
determined  to  apply  a  moral  pressure  to  the  Pope  and  to  compel  him,  by  displaying 
the  most  extreme  penitence,  to  pronounce  the  release  from  excommunication. 

It  was  indeed  extreme.  The  kmg  of  the  German  nation  and  the  great  empire 
forgot  his  position  and  himself  so  far  as  to  come  in  the  white  woollen  robe  of  a  peni- 
tent, barefoot,  in  the  snow,  to  let  the  Pope  know  that  he  who  had  previously  dis- 
graced the  German  monarchy  by  his  conduct,  could  disgrace  it  still  more. 

Late  investigations  have  established  beyond  doubt  or  contest  that  this  kind  of 
humiliation  was  not  demanded  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  and  thi^  the  whole  afibir  was 
exa^erated  by  Henry's  party  for  his  interests,  and  in  later  times  for  the  interests  of 
royalty  and  Germanism  in  opposition  to  the  Papal  See  and  Romanism. 

The  whole  of  this  unexampled  scene  of  humiliation  is  proved  to  have  been  exhib- 
ited by  King  Henry  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  refuse  his  restora- 
tion to  Christian  fellowship. 

This  penitential  performance  of  Henry  must  have  been  highly  displeasing  to  the 
Pope ;  it  spoiled  his  plans.  Gregory  the  priest  might  rejoice  over  such  self-abase- 
ment, but  Gregory  the  statesman  could  not  but  see  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
penance,  and  the  consequent  sentence  of  release  from  excommunication,  changed  very 
much  his  position  to  the  German  princes,  and  might  alienate  them  from  the  Papal 
See.  Gregory  had  expressly  engaged  to  decide  on  the  affair  of  the  king  only  in  com- 
pany with  the  German  princes,  and  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  If  he  now  took  off  the 
ban  at  Canossa,  the  situation  was  changed ;  the  princes,  aggrieved  by  the  trans- 
action, might  declare  void  for  non-fulfillment  of  the  chief  condition  the  league  formed 
between  them  and  the  Pope. 

These  political  considerations  alone  prevented  Gregory  VII.  from  at  once  assoilz- 
ing  King  Henry ;  certainly  not  priestly  hate  and  love  of  power.  Gregory  the  states- 
man saw  himself  reduced  to  straits  by  his  most  faithful  followers  who  had  undertaken 
to  mediate  and  intercede  for  the  king,  and  who  now  all  urged  him  to  pardon  the  king, 
and  who  would  have  felt  aggrieved  if  their  intercession  and  promises  were  disregarded. 

Gregory,  therefore,  ordered  the  royal  penitent  away  from  Canossa  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg.  The  king,  however,  continued  in  white  penitential  robe  to  exhibit  him- 
self in  the  open  courtyard,  between  the  second  and  third  circles  of  walls,  for  one,  two, 
three  days,  **  sustained  with  moderate  food  and  drink."  As  Matilda,  and  no  one  else, 
was  mistress  of  Canossa,  and  as  she  had  undertaken  to  mediate  between  her  cousin 
the  king  and  the  Pope,  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  she  did  not  take  care  that  ^enry 
wanted  for  nothing.  The  only  actual  historical  fact  is  that  Gregory  resisted  for  three 
days  the  pressure  of  those  around  him,  and  when  he  finally  yielded  to  the  animated 
reproaches  of  his  friend  Matilda,  who  blamed  his  hesitation  as  '^  unapostolic  harshness, 
the  cruelty  of  a  savage  tyrant,"  he  still  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and  thought 
that  he  would  not  keep  the  conditions,  even  if  loosed  from  the  ban. 

The  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  January,  1077,  were  the  days  on  which  the  German 
king  Henry  exhibited  to  the  world  this  shameful  spectacle. 
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Meanwhile  there  were  personal  negotiations  every  day  between  the  king  and  his 
relatives,  especially  Matilda.  Matilda  entered  into  the  sureties  required  by  the  Pope 
for  the  king.  Very  ditterent  accounts  are  given  by  the  two  parties  respecting  the 
conditions  under  which  the  king  was  released  from  the  ban.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  Henry  IV.  at  Canossa  only  bound  himself  to 
present  himself  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  empire  at  some  place  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Pope,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  German  princes  in  accordance  with  the 
Pope's  judgment,  or  to  come  to  such  terms  with  them  as  the  Pope  advised  ;  in  case 
that  such  agreement  did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  to  allow  the  Pope  to  appoiut  a 
new  diet,  to  give  the  Holy  Father  and  his  envoys  a  safe  conduct  for  all  times  and  to 
all  quarters  of  the  empire,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  journey. 


The  king  accepted  these  conditions,  but  declined  to  take  an  oath  in  person.  The 
Pope  contented  himself  with  the  oath  by  proxy  of  the  Marquis  Azzo  of  Este  and  of 
some  cardinals  and  bishops,  and  with  the  subscription  of  the  Marchionesses  Adelaide 
and  Matilda  and  of  Abbot  Hugh  of  Clugny. 

Then  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  gate  of  the  third  wall  was  opened  to 
the  king,  and  Gregory  admitted  him  to  his  presence.  The  king  in  tears  threw  bun- 
self  at  the  Pope's  feet ;  the  whole  company  wept  aloud,  even  the  stern  Gregorj's 
eyes  were  moistened.     After  confession  of  his  guilt,  the  Pope  gave  the  repentant 
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dinner  release  from  the  ban  together  with  the  apostolic  blessmg.  He  then  conducted 
him  into  the  church,  gave  him,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  the  apostolic  kiss,  and  himself 
celebrated  mass.  The  story  that  Gregory  took  the  half  of  the  Host  as  a  testimony  of 
his  innocence  of  Henry's  previous  charges  against  liim,  and  gave  the  other  half  to  the 
king  for  a  like  ordeal,  is  not  well  vouched  for.  After  mass  the  Pope  invited  the  king 
to  breakfast,  where  he  entertained  him  well. 

When  the  king  was  hastening  to  take  his  departure,  Gregory  again  reminded  him 
of  his  promises,  and  undertook  to  support  him  with  the  German  princes  as  far  as  he 
could  consistently  with  justice.  The  king  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  down  the 
hill,  feeling  that  he  had  outwitted  the  German  princes  and  the  Pope,  and  assured  to 
himself  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  pleased  that  the  part  of  penitent  had  been 
so  successfully  played  and  bore  the  wished-for  fruit.  For  the  royal  comedian,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  Salian  blood  and  his  majesty,  it  might  be  hard,  in  the  moment 
of  his  performing  his  self-imposed  part,  that  he,  the  bodily  giant,  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
bodily  dwarf,  whose  greatness  of  soul  he  could  not  gauge,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Henry  had  had  some  practice  in  the  part  by  his  repeated  kneelings  to  the  Ger- 
man princes  in  bygone  years. 

The  Pope  sent  Bishop  Eppo  of  Zeiz  to  follow  the  king  and  go  to  the  Lombards, 
who  were  lying  encamped  not  far  off,  and  take  the  ban  off  from  them,  otherwise  asso- 
ciation with  them  would  have  brought  the  king  into  new  difficulties.  As  soon  as 
Eppo  announced  the  object  of  his  mission,  aU  the  Italians  broke  out  into  violent 
indignation,  into  insults  and  scorn.  Without  concealment  they  expressed  their  con- 
tempt of  the  Pope  and  his  sentences,  their  exasperation  at  the  conduct  of  the  king. 
They  expected  him  to  be  the  protector  of  the  law,  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and  now, 
by  bis  disgraceful  submission,  he  had  betrayed  the  empire  and  the  faith,  and  laid  the 
royal  dignity  at  Gregory's  feet.  To  avenge  the  king  on  Gregory,  they  had  annoyed  the 
Pope  in  every  way,  and  now,  when  the  storm  came,  Henry  had  left  them,  and,  caring 
for  himself  alone,  come  to  terms  with  the  common  enemy.  With  such  expressions  of 
contempt,  the  Lombards  turned  away  from  King  Henry  afler  his  disgrace  at  Canossa. 

The  king  now  saw  with  sorrow  that  not  only  the  temporal  princes  of  Lombardy 
and  their  army  left  him,  but  that  the  spiritual  grandees  who  were  opposed  to  Gregory 
avmdod  him,  and  that  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy  did  not  receive  him  as  he  returned  to 
Germany. 

Because  the  German  king  had  adopted  such  means  to  open  the  third  gate,  the  gate 
to  the  Pope,  the  Lombard  cities,  the  lords  and  the  people  therein,  closed  their  hearts 
and  gates  when  he  drew  nigh  on  his  homeward  route,  until,  full  of  shame  for  his 
conduct  at  Canossa,  full  of  rage  against  the  Pope,  for  whose  sake  he  had  so  lowered 
himself,  he  received  a  friendly  welcome  from  Wibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  Wibert 
was  the  most  determined  enemy  of  Gregory,  and  lay  under  the  ban ;  he  sought  to 
turn  Henry  against  the  accommodation  with  the  Pope  and  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Lombards.     The  news  from  Germany  surprised  the  king. 

After  the  failure  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  the  German  princes  had  met  in  a  new 
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diet  of  the  princes  on  the  13th  of  March,  1077,  at  Forchheim,  on  the  river  Wiesent 
where  it  falls  into  the  Regnitz.  This  city  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  This 
diet  met  "  neither  by  Gregory's  order  nor  by  his  advice."  Yet  the  Pope  had  written 
to  the  princes :  ^'  They  must  abide  in  the  faith  and  in  the  love  of  justice ;  they  must 
continue  firm  in  their  resolution  to  defend  the  right  in  order  that  they  might  attain 
the  end  of  the  holy  struggle."  Envoys  of  the  Pope  were  present  at  Forchheim  by 
the  invitation  of  the  princes.  The  princes  declared  their  .determination  to  depose 
Henry  IV.  and  elect  a  new  king. 

The  disgrace  which  Henry  had  brought  upon  himself  at  Canossa  must  have  tres- 
passed against  all  the  ideas  which  a  German  prince  had  respecting  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  royal.  Henry  must  have  been  more  despised  by  the  Germans  than  he  had 
been  by  the  Lombards,  yet  Archbishop  Wibert  (Guibert)  managed  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Lombards  with  Henry.  They  had  at  first  intended  to  confer  the 
Lombard  crown  on  Henry's  young  son  Conrad,  but  were  induced  by  Wibert  to  take 
Henry's  part  when  he  declared  that  he  would  at  their  head  attack  the  hated  Pope 
Gregory  and  fight  to  the  death  for  his  crown,  and  when,  as  a  pledge  of  his  breach 
with  the  Pope,  he  publicly  associated  with  his  excommunicated-  friends  from  whose 
converse  he  had  vowed  at  Canossa  to  keep  aloof. 

It  had  been  expressly  agreed  at  Canossa  that  if  the  king  did  not  keep  every  point 
of  the  agreement,  such  breach  of  promise  should  draw  after  it  the  invalidity  of  the 
release  from  the  ban,  and  lead  to  the  election  of  a  new  king.  By  breach  of  hi& 
engagement  Henry  gave  his  opponents  in  Germany  the  right  to  attack  him.  Henry 
had  also  vowed  at  Canossa  to  give  the  Pope  at  any  time  a  safe  conduct  for  his  journeys 
to  Germany.  But  the  German  princes  learnt  through  Gregory  that  King  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  the  Lombards,  had  so  shut  him  in  by  occupying  the  Alpine  defiles  and 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines  that  he  could  neither  go  backward  to  Rome  nor  for- 
ward to  Germany,  and  could  not  arrive  in  time  at  Forchheim  accordmg  to  their 
invitation  ;  the  princes  meanwhile  ought  to  administer  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, which  had  too  long  suffered  from  the  bo}dsh  caprices  of  one  man,  until  he, 
Gregory,  could  himself  come.  If  it  could  be  done  without  danger,  they  might  defer 
till  then  the  election  of  a  new  king. 

At  Forchheim  the  princes  declared  to  Gregory's  envoys  "  that  Henry  had  disre- 
garded the  chief  points  of  what  he  had  promised  at  Oppenheim  to  the  diet  at  Tribur 
held  in  the  October  of  the  previous  year,  as  much  as  he  disregarded  his  promises  at 
Canossa.  In  consequence  they  regarded  their  obligations  to  him  as  cancelled ;  every 
delay  of  the  election  of  a  king  would  involve  a  dangerous,  incurable  wound  to  the 
empire.  The  diet  at  Forchheim  had  been  summoned  under  an  understanding  with 
the  Pope.  Summoned  to  this  diet,  Henry  IV.,  in  spite  of  the  summons,  had  not 
appeared,  although  he  had,  both  at  Oppenheim  and  at  Canossa,  bound  himself  to 
appear  at  any  diet  appointed  by  the  Pope  and  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  nay,  he 
had  made  it  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  appear  personally  at  the  diet  and  to  give  judg- 
ment after  hearing  both  parties." 
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It  is  cle&r  that  the  perfidy  and  mean  cunning  wliicb  fonned  a  fundamental  trait  in 
Henry's  character  thought  to  escape  all  the  consequences  of  a  diet  by  making  it 
impossible  for  the  Pope  to  be  present,  since  he  had  only  promised  to  submit  to  a  diet 
presided  over  by  the  Pope  in  person. 

The  Papal  envoys  replied  to  the  assembled  princes:  "It  would  be  the  beet  to 
allow  Henry  to  a  certain  extent  to  remain  for  some  time  longer ;  the  supplying  a 
vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not  their  business,  but  that  of  the  princes  who  knew  best 
what  tended  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  empire ;  they  could  not  but  wonder  that  the 
Oennans  had  so  long  endured  such  a  tyrant  as  Henry  for  their  king."    The  princes 
upon  this  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  king.     The  first  electoral 
prince,  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz,  gave  his 
vote  to  the  duke  of  Swabia,  Rudolf.     The  other 
princes  insisted  on  selling  their  votes  for  certain 
concessions.      This  brother-in-law  of  the  king, 
now  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  hesitated  in 
the  moment  when  the  crown  was  oflfered  to  him ; 
he  declined  to  receive  it  under  such  circum- 
stances.   First  stood  the  renewed  claim  of  Otto 
of  Nordbeim  for  the  restoration  of  the  dukedom 
of  Bavaria.     A  promise  of  Rudolf  to  Otto  would 
have  made  Welf,  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
dukedom,  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend  of  Rudolf. 
The  Papal  envoys  declared  that  by  such  separate 
individual  claims  and  concessions  this  election 
would  become  "simoniacal,"  an  election  by  sale 
aod  purchase.     Otto  then  yielded ;  he  and  the 
princes  were  content  with   Rudolf's  assurance 
"  to  be  a  just  king  to  alL'* 

It  was  thus  the  Papal  delegates  who  removed 
the  obstacles  to  this  election ;  they  promoted  it  by  the  opportune  declaration  that 
Pope  Gregory  would  make  no  objection  to  RudolPs  election. 

With  regard  to  this  diet  of  Forchheim,  German  history  has  been  sadly  fabri- 
cated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  German  princes  have  lately,  and  by  very  different  parties, 
been  represented  as  an  "  alteration  of  the  principles  hitherto  prevailing  with  reference 
to  the  succession  of  the  throne,"  and  the  notion  has  been  put  forward  "  that  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  made  an  elective  empire  at  the  diet  of  Forchheim  ;  that  previously 
tbe  royal  power  passed  by  hereditary  descent  from  father  to  son  ;  that  tlie  son  of  the 
king  had  universally  been  held  the  person  who  was  entitled  by  birth  to  succeed  his 
father ;  that  the  customary  election  of  the  son  by  an  assembly  of  the  empire  during 
the  latbet'a  lifetime  was  a  mere  formality,  something  unessential ;  that  in  even  the 
worse  caae,  the  German  princes,  after  the  deposition  of  tlie  father — it^if  an  net  of 
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*  high  treason  by  rebels ' — ought  to  have  acknowledged  Henry's  son  Conrad  as  king^ 
since  the  child's  rights  were  not  attainted  by  the  clearest  guilt  of  the  father.'^ 

The  truth  is,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous  course  of  German  history,  as  follows : 
Down  to  the  diet  of  Forchheim  the  German  empire  had  been  an  elective,  not  an 
hereditary  empire  ;  no  king  of  the  Germans  ever  had  power  to  transfer  his  dignity  by 
inheritance  to  his  son.  If  the  son  of  the  king  was  worthy  of  the  succession,  be  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  but  always  by  a  free  election  alone.  The  national,  representa- 
tives always  had  the  right  to  pass  over  in  the  election  an  unworthy  son  of  a  king,  or 
one  still  in  his  childhood,  if  the  situation  of  the  empire  demanded  a  man  at  its  head ; 
and  to  choose  one  from  any  house.  Similarly  the  national  representatives  had 
authority,  and  more  than  once  made  use  of  such  authority,  to  depose  an  unworthy 
king. 

This  was  the  old  German  right.  On  the  foundation  of  this  right  stood  the  diet  at 
Forchheim,  as  well  as  those  of  Tribur,  Oppenheim,  and  previous  ones  where  the 
deposition  of  a  guilty  king  was  in  question.  At  none  of  these  diets  bad  King 
Henry  IV.,  either  in  person  or  by  his  agent,  made  a  single  attempt  to  contest  this 
right  of  the  diet ;  prayers  and  entreaties  and  kneelings  were  what  he  employed 
to  obviate  his  dethronement.  Henry  IV.  had  indeed  induced  many  temporal  and 
spiritual  princes,  whom  he  had  convoked  in  December  1075  at  Goslar  after  his  Saxon 
victories,  to  elect  his  two-year-old  son  as  his  only  successor ;  but  this  election  was 
neither  free  nor  in  due  form ;  it  took  place  under  duresse,  and  was  only  partial,  since 
Henry  still  kept  the  Saxon  princes  in  confinement,  and  the  mightiest  South  German 
princes  were  absent.  Even  if  the  election  of  the  child  had  been,  as  it  was  not,  free 
and  in  due  form,  yet  no  sensible  diet,  after  the  experiences  the  Germans  had  had 
shortly  before  of  government  by  a  regency,  could  possibly,  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  which  demanded  the  firm  hand  of  a  man,  think  of  placing  on  the  throne  & 
child  tliree  years  old. 

It  was  no  new  resolution  of  a  diet ;  it  was  the  revival,  confirmation,  exercise  of 
the  old  right  when  the  diet  in  presence  of  the  Papal  envoys  acted  as  they  did,  and  at 
the  same  time  inserted  into  the  protocol  of  the  diet  the  statement  that  the  royal 
dignity  was  not  hereditary ;  that  the  son  of  the  king,  even  if  he  were  worthy  of  the 
king,  had  no  right  by  birth  to  the  crown,  but  could  only  be  raised  to  the  throne  by  a 
free  and  formal  election  by  the  princes ;  that  the  German  nation,  before  and  since, 
had  the  authority  to  reject  an  unfit  son  of  the  king  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and 
to  elect  any  other  they  found  wortliy  to  the  crown.  This  was  done  to  oppose  the 
attempts  of  the  last  kings  to  smuggle  into  the  constitution  of  the  empire  the  heredi- 
tariness  of  the  crown. 

Similarlv  the  assertion  is  incorrect  that  the  diet  at  Forchheim  laid  down,  as  a  fun- 
damental  principle,  that  "the  validity  of  the  election  of  a  German  king  required 
confirmation  by  the  Pope." 

King  Rudolf  and  the  diet  renounced  one  thing,  the  investiture  of  the  prelates  by 
staff  and  ring,  that  royal  prerogative  so  dangerous  to  Germany  of  nominating  and 
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investing  the  prelates^  a  prerogative  which  Gregory  VIL  had  declared  in-econcilable 
with  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  life  in  the  Christian  church.  It  was  acknowledged  at 
the  diet  oi*  Forchheim  that  the  vacant  seats  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  to  be 
filled  up  solely  by  the  free  election  of  the  clergy.  The  pro  and  con  of  the  matter  were 
then  as  now  hotly  contested.  To  all,  however,  who,  without  distinction  of  political 
or  religious  creed,  are  for  "  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  the  action  of  the  diet  of 
Forchheim  will  appear  not  a  step  backward,  but  a  step  forward,  after  the  effect  that 
bad  been  produced  by  the  exercise  of  this  royal  prerogative  on  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  German  nation,  although  from  a  mere  poUtical  standpoint  the  free 
surrender  of  episcopal  elections  to  the  clergy  might  seem  hazardous  at  the  moment. 

It  is  also  quite  untrue  that  the  German  people  called  the  king  elected  at  Forch- 
heim tlie  "  parson-king."  The  '^  parsons  "  in  Germany  were,  in  a  large  majority,  the 
most  resolute  opponents  of  Rudolf,  and  by  fanatical  addresses  from  the  altar,  the  con- 
fessional, in  every  kind  of  meeting,  inflamed  the  common  people,  the  free  peasants, 
and  the  lower  nobles.  So  were  all  the  clergy  who  were  struck  by  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical laws  of  Gregory  VIL,  and  could  not,  or  would  not,  acquiesce  therein  ;  so  were 
the  princes  of  the  Church,  who  were  in  the  same  position.  All  these  together  formed 
an  army  on  ^hich  the  deposed  King  Henry  could  rely.  This  was  the  "  parson-army,'' 
and  Rudolf,  the  newly-elected  king,  was  not  the  king  thereof. 

It  was  the  clergy,  too,  who  in  South  Germany,  his  own  native  land,  undermined 
the  ground  beneath  King  Rudolfs  feet.  After  his  election  the  Papal  envoys  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Rhine.  Siegfried  crowned  and  anointed  him  in  Mainz  on  the  2Gth 
of  March,  1077.  The  burghers  of  this  city  and  the  followers  of  Rudolf  came  to  blows 
on  the  very  day  of  the  coronation.  The  citizens  favored  King  Henry,  and  cries  for 
Rudolfs  blood  echoed  from  the  mobs  of  townsmen.  His  knights  retired  into  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church  before  the  onrush  of  the  armed  people ;  the  new  king  and  the  princes 
durst  take  no  step  outside  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  till  a  charge  of  the  knights  in 
a  favorable  moment  gave  the  king,  the  archbishop,  and  the  other  princes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  the  city.     Neither  Siegfried  nor  Rudolf  ever  saw  Mainz  again. 

The  occurrences  in  Mainz  were  repeated  in  Worms.  The  citizens,  to  show  their 
attachment  to  King  Henry,  expeUed  their  bishop  for  the  second  time.  The  citizens 
in  West  and  South  Germany  openly  embraced  Henry's  cause,  remembering  what 
favors  the  people  of  the  cities  had  received  from  him  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
what  rights  and  liberties  had  been  granted  to  the  citizens  in  reward  for  their  support. 
Rudolf  found  no  followers  either  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Main.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  Swabia,  where  his  dukedom  and  his  private  domains  lay.  But 
almost  everywhere  popular  opinion  openly  declared  against  him ;  it  was  excited  by 
the  priests  whom  Gregory's  church -laws  had  embittered,  and  was  shared  by  the 
country  people  as  well  as  the  population  of  the  cities,  and  by  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  nobles. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Henry  took  leave  of  the  Lombard  princes,  with 
'whom  he  was  now  reconciled,  and  crossed  the  Carinthiau  Alps.     He  possessed  what 
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could  soon  attract  an  army  to  his  standard — a  good  deal  of  money.  The  Lombards, 
especially  the  Jews,  whom  Henry  had  always  protected  and  favored,  supplied  him 
with  ample  funds.  He  found  in  Carinthia  and  Bavaria  his  path  cleared  by  the  numer- 
ous married  country  clergymen,  who  thundered  from  their  altars  against  Gregory 

and  Rudolf  as  rebels ;  the  most 
of  the  bishops  thought  like 
Archbishop  Liemar  of  Bremen, 
who,  as  a  true  adherent  of  his 
fiiend  Bishop  Hetzel  of  Hilde- 
slieim,  wrote  of  Gregory,  "  This 
duugerous  man  will  order  the 
hishops  according  to  his  plea- 
sure as  if  they  were  his  fanners ; 
if  they  do  not  act  as  he  wishes, 
they  must  go  to  Rome,  or  they 
will  be  deposed  without  investi- 
gatioD."  The  cathedral  canons, 
men  very  influential  in  the  cities 
of  South  Germany,  were  excited 
by  Q  regory's  laws  respecting 
celibacy  to  such  indignation  and 
violence  that  the  prelates  who 
tried  to  carry  them  out  had  to 
fear  for  their  lives,  and  Arch- 
bishop Siegfried  of  Mainz  de- 
ckred  to  the  Pope  that  he  was 
unable  to  execute  his  commands  further,  and  Gregory  might  himself  look  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  enforced  celibacy. 

Such  clerical  precursors,  -Henry's  money,  grants,  and  liberal  promises,  collected 
quickly  around  him  an  army  of  13,000  soldiers  when  he  appeared  in  Bavaria,  and 
unexpectedly  in  Ratisbon.  The  new  king  Rudolf  had  nothing  to  give ;  Henry  bad 
something  to  give,  and  gave  hy  handfula. 

The  king,  hitherto  so  blind,  now  saw  by  the  experience  which  he  had  had  in  Ger- 
many, that  royalty  had  its  surest  support  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation,  in  the 
people,  if  it  protected  the  people's  rights  against  clerical  and  lay  tyranny.  The  army 
gathered  around  him  was  composed  partly  of  Bohemian,  Bavarian,  and  Carinthian 
knights  ;   for  the  moat,  however,  of  citizens  of  the  towns  and  free  peasants. 

King  Rudolf  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Sigmaringen,  whose  possessor  was  on 
Hemy's  side.  At  the  news  of  Henry's  approach  with  an  army,  Rudolf  summoned  all 
his  adherents  in  these  districts  to  the  field  ;  he  could  not  collect  over  five  thousand 
men,  and  without  risking  a  hattle  he  retired  to  Saxony  with  the  three  bishops  of  his 
party,  the  bishops  of  Worms,  Wiirzhurg,  and  Passau,  and  the  Papal  envoy  Cardinal. 
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Bernard.  He  either  disbanded  his  South  German  troops,  or  allowed  them  to  disband 
themselves^  for  he  came  without  an  army  to  Saxony,  and  took  up  liis  abode  at  Goslar. 
The  Saxons  adhered  steadily  to  Rudolf. 

At  Ulm  King  Henry  held  a  court  of  justice.  The  loyal  Swabian  nobles  sat  in  it. 
The  three  dukes,  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  Welf  of  Bavaria,  and  Berthold  of  Carinthia,  were 
bom  Swabiaus,  and  therefore,  according  to  old  Alemannic  law,  could  be  judged  only 
on  Swabian  soil.  The  three  dukes,  and  the  Swabian  nobles  in  aUiance  with  them, 
were  found  guilty,  in  their  absence,  ^^  of  treason  to  the  king  and  empire,  condemned 
to  death,  deposed  from  their  dignities,  had  their  lands  and  fiefs  forfeited,  and  declared 
in  outlawry."  Henry  divided  their  lands  and  fiefs  among  his  adherents  on  the  spot. 
Soon  all  Bavaria  joined  him,  only  the  bishops  of  Sal^urg  and  Passau  and  Count 
£lbert  of  Fombach  on  the  Inn  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope,  and  atoned  for  so  doing 
by  suffering  fearful  devastation  of  their  territories  by  the  wild  Bohemian  hordes.  In 
Swabia  the  last  fragments  of  Rudolf's  party  succumbed  to  the  united  forces  of  Basel, 
Strasburg,  and  Burgundy.  RudolPs  wife  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Zurich,  the 
capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia;  and  their  own  ducal  vassals  plundered  and 
stormed  the  estates  and  castles  of  Duke  Rudolf,  and  of  Welf,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jbundations  inclined  to  the  Pope.  Fire  and  sword,  and,  in  consequence,  famine, 
raged  in  all  South  Germany. 

Pope  Gregory,  surprised  by  the  turn  things  had  taken,  resolved  to  adopt  a  vacil- 
lating course  of  policy.  He  demanded  a  safe  conduct  from  both  kings,  in  order  to 
<lecide  who  had  the  better  right  to  the  crown  ;  whoever  declined  this  proposition  was 
to  be  exconuuunicated.  Henry,  hearing  this,  forbade  his  loyal  subjects  to  forward 
any  Papal  message,  stopped  all  communication  between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  decisive  struggle  with  Rudolf.  In  Swabia,  Eastern  Franconia,  on  the 
Rhine  downwards,  a  state  of  war  existed,  but  rather  a  scries  of  smaU  feuds  than  a  war. 
King  Rudolf  in  vain  looked  for  help  from  France  and  Hungary.  In  hopes  of  the 
accession  of  the  dukes  Berthold  and  Welf,  he  now  ventured  to  bring  the  struggle  for 
the  crown  to  the  issue  of  battle  with  his  Saxons  and  Thuringians.  The  great  wealth 
of  these  two  old  houses  of  Welf  and  Zahringen  soon  brought  to  their  standards  troops 
enough,  who  cared  nothing  about  the  outlawry  or  non-outlawry  of  the  dukes,  when 
they  got  money  in  hand. 

When  Henry  heard  of  Rudoirs  advance  to  Franconia,  he  crossed  the  Main  to 
the  Thuringian  Forest  to  meet  him.  He  previously  protected  his  rear  by  a  very 
comprehensive  measure  ;  he  had  armed  the  people  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  granted  the  right  to  bear  arms  to  those  citizens  who  had  not  yet  received  that 
right.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  free  peasantr}'^,  many  stout  fellows  from  the  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  ranged  themselves  under  the  king's  banners,  besides  those  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Twelve  thousand  armed  peasants  and 
townsmen  encamped  on  the  Neckar,  and  opposed  the  imion  of  Berthold  and  Welf 
with  King  Rudolf.  On  the  Stray,  a  brook  near  Melrichtstadt  in  Franconia,  between 
the  Rhdn  mountains  and  the  Forest  of  Thuringia,  Henry  came  upon  Rudolf,  and  as 
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both  parties  wished  it,  a  battle  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August,  1078.     A  wing  of 
either  army  was  victorious,  and  both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 

On  the  same  day,  Berthold  and  Welf  had  fought  against  the  levies  of  free  peasants 
and  citizens.  After  a  long,  severe  struggle,  the  knights  conquered.  The  peasanta 
and  traders  had  dared,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  use  them ; 
the  common  people  had  dared  to  face  the  nobles  in  the  lists,  and  for  these  crimes  the 
nobility  punished  by  castration  many  of  those  taken  prisoners. 

So  fierce  was  the  hate  of  the  knightly  nobles  of  the  castles  against  the  freemen  of 
the  country  and  the  burghers  of  the  cities,  and  against  their  intervention  in  political 
struggles.  The  commons  had  been  long  deprived  by  the  nobles  of  the  share  which 
was  legally  theirs  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  the  aristocracy  had  assumed  as  ita 
prerogative  to  bear  the  sword  and  have  the  chief  voice  in  the  empire.  They  would 
not  share  their  power  with  peasants,  least  of  all  with  citizens,  traders,  and  artisans. 
The  nobles,  in  their  insolent  pride  of  ancestry,  hated  the  latter  the  more  deeply  the 
more  prosperous  they  had  become. 

Although  in  Henry  IV.'s  time  there  were  only  few  cities  in  Central  or  Northern 
Germany,  yet  the  number  of  them  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  on  the  other  hand,  waa 
pretty  great.  The  old  Roman  cities,  although  they  had  suffered  much  during  the 
Great  Migrations  and  other  storms  of  the  centuries,  had  not  been  completely  destroyed 
in  the  Rhineland  and  Southeastern  Germany ;  they  had  partially  decayed,  but  soon 
recovered  again.  Even  under  the  Saxon  emperors,  and  completely  under  the  Salian 
emperors,  these  cities,  especially  the  seats  of  the  bishops,  had  risen  by  commerce  and 
manufacture.  The  more  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  German  empire  increased,  and 
Hungar}'-,  Poland,  and  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  as  weU  as  Italy,  were  opened  to 
Geiman  commerce,  the  more  did  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  augment  in  the  civic 
communities  of  South  Germany  and  the  Rhine  ;  especially  as  the  Franconian  emperors 
had  their  homes  and  private  domains  on  the  Middle  Neckar,  and  on  the  Upper  or 
Middle  Rhine,  and  by  preference  made  longer  and  more  frequent  visits  to  the  cities  of 
these  districts.  In  South  Germany,  culture,  and  therewith  industry,  the  arts,  and 
trade,  already  existing  from  the  Roman  period,  had,  by  the  continued  intercourse 
with  Italy  and  France,  made  a  great  advance,  and  the  population  of  these  cities 
of  the  Danube,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Neckar,  the  Main,  and  the  Rhine,  had 
much  increased,  and  had  become  intellectually  awakened. 

These  traders  and  artisans  lived  well,  because  they  earned  much  money  by  their 
skill  and  industry ;  and  if,  at  the  public  festivals,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  trader  of 
the  city  appeared  better  arrayed  in  apparel  and  ornament  than  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  a  knight  or  chatelain  could  be,  the  displeasure,  the  envy,  the  hatred  of  the  noble 
was  excited;  and  that  the  common  freeman,  the  peasant,  who  in  company  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  men-servants  and  his  maid-servants,  tilled  in  the  sweat  of  hia 
brow  the  old  free  lands  which  he  had  inherited,  should  get  on  in  the  world  better 
than  that  portion  of  the  nobility  which,  either  from  laziness  or  ignorance,  despised  the 
art  of  husbandry  and  lived  on  service  at  court  or  in  war,  by  the  chase,  or  by  the 
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tribute  of  its  viUeins  and  serfs — ^this  stung  to  the  heart  these  noble  lords  and  dames^ 
Hence  the  revenge  that  broke  out  in  such  cruelties  to  the  conquered. 

The  pride  of  the  nobility  wished  to  check  by  terror  the  propagation  of  such  a. 
spirit  of  freedom  amongst  the  burghers  and  the  peasants,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  rooted  it  out. 

When  Welf  and  Berthold  heard  of  the  return  of  King  Rudolf  to  Saxony,  they 
returned  home.     King  Henry  remained  in  Franconia,  and  rewarded  his  loyal  friends. 
When  he  came  to  Ratisbon  to  keep  the  feast  of  Easter,  he  gave  the  dukedom  of 
Swabia,  vacant  by  the  condemnation  of  his  brother-in-law  Rudolf,  to  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen,  ^^  because  he  had  found  him  always  the  truest  and  bravest  of  aU  men."" 
He  was  probably  that  ^^  solitary  freeman  "  who  had  escorted  the  king  on  the  road  to. 
Canossa  through  the  deserts  of  winter  and  disgrace,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned^ 
Dor  anything  else  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  not  of  illustrious  family.     Frederick 
of  Staufen  was  not  of  high  birth.     A  small,  unimportant  castle-site,  not  far  from  the- 
village  of  Beuren,  or  Buren,  nowadays  called  Washenbeuren,  above  Lorch  in  the  Rema- 
valley,  on  a  woody  height,  in  modem  Wurtemburg,  was  his  cradle.     Fragments  of 
the  walls  of  this  ancient  dwelling  are  visible  to-day ;  the  people  call  it  Wascher^ 
flchlosschen. 

The  new  duke  Frederick  of  Staufen  was  the  grandson  of  Frederick  of  Biiren  and 
his  wife,  a  freebom  lady  from  Hegenlohe  in  the  Rems  valley.  So  obscure  was  the- 
origin  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  nobility  built  themselves  fortified  houses  with  moat; 
and  rampart.  Moat  and  rampart  are  still  to  be  traced  near  the  site  of  the  strong- 
house  which  the  old  Frederick  of  Biiren  possessed,  and  this  rampart  and  moat  pef- 
haps  surrounded  another  fortified  house,  a  small  castle,  of  which  no  stone  is  now 
visible,  which  the  father  of  the  new  duke  of  Swabia,  also  named  Frederick  of  Buren^ 
had  erected.  His  son,  Frederick  of  Staufen,  took  his  title  from  his  own  castle  which 
he  had  built  himself.  It  was  the  time  when  the  nobles  began  to  call  themselves  after 
their  castles,  small  or  great.  The  grandson  of  Frederick  of  Buren,  brave  and  prudent^ 
bad  wou  booty,  money  and  land,  in  King  Henry's  service  in  this  season  of  warfare^ 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Henry  had  already  invested  him  with  the  territorial' 
countship  of  the  Rems  valley. 

A  king  among  the  Swabian  mountains,  the  conical  form  of  Staufen  towers  up,  free- 
and  bold,  from  a  plain  between  the  fertile  valleys  through  which  the  Rems  and  Fila*. 
flow ;  the  majesty  of  its  form  attracts  the  eye  and  rivets  the  attention  from  afar.  It 
is  visible  from  the  farthest  Black  Forest,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Neckar ;  it 
is  visible  from  where  Swabia  and  Switzerland  touch  each  other  far  down  into  Fran- 
conia. Stauf,  or  Stuif,  means  in  the  Upper  German  dialect  a  hill  rising  stiff  and 
free  above  other  hills.  The  Swabian  peasant  still  calls  this  imperial  hill  only  the 
"  Staufen,"  not  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  latter  appellation  is  modem,  and  in  their 
own  times  the  dukes  and  emperors  who  called  themselves  after  the  mountain  and  ita. 
castle,  were  styled  the  "  Staufer,"  not  the  "  Hohenstaufen.'' 
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The  Staufen  rises  not  far  from  Waschenbeuren.  The  ruins  of  a  Roman  fort  on 
the  hill  were  transformed  by  Frederick  into  a  great  and  strong  castle  with  walls  and 
towel's,  and  thenceforth  he  no  longer  calls  himself  ^^  of  Biiren/'  but  by  the  name 
of  the  hill  and  castle  Staufen.  King  Henry,  in  addition  to  the  dukedom,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Agnes.  The  investiture  and  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1079. 

The  two  kings  prepared  to  decide  their  claims  by  the  sword.  But  Henry's  money 
•^nd  fair  promises  had  caused  a  great  defection  of  the  adherents  of  Rudolf.  The 
Mgher  King  Henry's  star  rose,  the  more  willingly  did  his  proteges^  the  Jews,  open 
their  money-bags.  In  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  King  Henry  advanced  to  the 
Unstrutt  in  Thuringia.  Not  fur  from  Miihlhausen,  between  the  villages  of  Dorla  and 
Flarchheim,  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  January,  1080.  The  Saxons 
fought  full  of  hate  and  fanaticism,  which  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Mainz,  Salzburg, 
and  Wiirzburg  excited  to  the  utmost.  After  a  bloody  struggle,  both  parties  with- 
drew exhausted.     This  battle,  too,  was  not  decisive. 

Pope  Gregory  had  continued  his  trimming  policy  for  three  years.  His  policy  was 
the  old  Roman  statecraft,  which  keeps  in  the  background,  waits  and  watches,  and 
<loes  not  disdain  terrible  means  to  carry  out  its  principles,  the  ideas  for  which  it  is 
•striving.  Gregory's  idea  always  had  been  to  conquer  for  the  Papacy  the  supremacy 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  to  subordinate  the  temporal  power,  the  empire,  to  the 
spiritual  power,  to  the  advantage,  in  Gregory's  opinion,  of  the  Christian  people.  For 
this  end  he  looked  for  a  prolongation  of  the  civil  war  in  Germany,  till  after  the  battle 
of  Dorla  the  reproaches  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  incensed  at  his  conduct,  forced  him 
publicly  to  declare  himself  for  King  Rudolf,  because  otherwise  the  loss  of  such  power- 
ful allies  as  the  Saxons  was  imminent.  With  regard  to  what  the  legates  had  done  for 
Rudolf  or  against  Henr}'',  he  was  quite  free  to  acknowledge  it  or  boldly  deny  it. 
Urged  by  the  Saxons,  Gregory,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1080,  at  the  Lenten  synod  in 
Rome,  pronounced  for  the  second  time  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Henry 
and  his  adherents  for  continued  disobedience  towards  the  Church ;  he  declared  him, 
in  God's  name  and  the  Church's,  deprived  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  released  from 
the  oath  of  obedience  all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry.  He  asserted  that  Rudolf 
had  been  elected  king  without  his  interference,  but  he  now  gave  him  and  all  his 
<adherents  his  blessing.  He  sent  Rudolf  a  golden  crown  with  the  proud  inscription 
in  Latin,  "  The  Rock  gave  Peter  the  crown,  and  Peter  gave  it  to  Rudolf.'^  But  by 
accepting  such  a  gift  King  Rudolf  was  far  from  declaring  that  he  would  wear  the 
German  crown  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pope.  The  imperial  crown  was  for  Rudolf  and 
every  German  something  different  from  this  present  of  a  golden  circlet,  to  decline 
which,  in  the  then  condition  of  political  affairs,  would  have  been  a  great  mistake, 
^hile  to  accept  it  was  an  advantage. 

Hearing  these  tidings,  Henry  summoned  a  council  at  Bamberg  on  Easterday. 
Twenty  archbishops  and  bishops  renounced  their  obedience  to  Gregory.  These 
•adherents  of  Henry  resolved  at  once  to  send  "  preachers  "  through  the  whole  empire 
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with  the  proclamation  that  Pope  Gregory  had  proved  himsdf  unworthy  to  be  th& 
head  of  Christendom.  As  these  twenty  bishops  were  too  few  for  the  purpose.  King 
Henry  summoned  a  second  council  at  Brixen,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1080.  German 
and  Lombard  bishops  assembled  in  large  numbers  in  the  king's  presence,  deposed. 
Pope  Gregory  from  the  Papal  dignity,  and  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  his  archenemy 
and  oldest  rival,  the  daring  and  cunning  chancellor  of  Henry  UL,  the  archbishop^ 
whom  Gregory  had  so  often  excommunicated,  Guibert  of  Ravenna.  His  archdiocese^ 
and  his  see  of  Ravenna  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  giving  the  antipope  some; 
means  of  support  against  the  Pope  of  Rome.  This  antipope  created  by  Henry  IV.,, 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 

It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  second  excommunication  which  Gregory  pronounced, 
against  Henry  had  '^slight"  effect.  Considering  the  religious  tendencies  and  tha 
state  of  education  of  the  time,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  spiritual  figure  of  Gregory  a& 
he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  his  sentence  of  the  Church's  curse,  fulmi-^ 
Dated  for  a  second  time,  must  have  had,  in  spite  of  all  King  Henry's  other  advantages^ 
a  deep-reaching  effect.  It  had  such  effect  in  Germany.  From  that  time  forward  tha 
military  force  of  ILing  Henry  was  diminished,  that  of  King  Rudolf  augmented. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  October,  1080,  Rudolf  reached  the  position  of 
Henry  at  Molsen  in  Meissen,  behind  the  marshes  of  the  faster  near  Zeiz.  At  first 
Henry's  troops  had  the  advantage.  But  Otto  of  Nordheim  gave  victory  to  the. 
Saxons.  Henry's  camp  was  taken,  his  army  scattered.  The  triumph,  however,  of 
the  Saxons  was  dimmed  when  they  returned  to  their  camp ;  there  King  Rudolf  lay 
a-dying.  Fighting  with  heroic  courage  in  the  front  ranks  in  the  thickest  battle,  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  abdomen,  according  to  non- contemporary^ 
accounts,  from  the  lance  of  the  Lorraine  knight  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  so  famous  afters- 
wards  in  the  First  Crusade.  King  Rudolf  had  also  lost  his  right  hand  in  the  fight*. 
Rrun,  the  contemporary  annalist  of  this  cruel  civil  war,  says  that  the  king,  as  he  lay^ 
dying,  exclaimed  on  receiving  the  report  of  his  victory,  ^^  Dead  or  alive,  I  bear  what 
God  sends."  Other  words  which  are  placed  in  his  mouth  are  of  later  origin,  and. 
evidently  devised  by  party  spirit.  The  next  day  Rudolf  was  a  corpse ;  the  Saxona 
buried  him  in  Merseburg  cathedral,  and  erected  a  splendid  monument.  When  Henry^ 
in  later  days,  came  to  Merseburg,  one  of  his  company  remarked,  '^  Why  dost  thoa 
suffer  him  who  was  no  king  to  have  a  royal  monument  T  "  In  his  sarcastic  fashion^ 
Henry  responded,  '^  I  wish  nothing  better  than  to  see  all  my  enemies  interred  with 
such  honors.'' 

The  death  of  Rudolf  was  a  greater  victory  to  Henry  than  that  which  the  Saxons*, 
had  gained  over  him  at  the  Elster.  The  Saxons  were  now  so  disunited  among 
themselves  that  Henry  conmienced  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  left  as  his  deputy  ia 
Germany  his  future  son-in-law — ^for  the  bride  was  still  unmarriageable — ^Frederick  of 
Staufen.  Not  only  the  invitation  of  the  Romans,  but  the  intention  of  visiting  and 
frostrating  Gregory,  the  originator  and  fomenter  of  the  difficulties  in  Germany,  deter* 
mined  him  to  make  this  expedition  to  Italy. 
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Upper  and  Central  Italy,  for  the  most  part,  joined  Hemy,  and  on  the  Slat  of 
Hay,  lOSl,  a  little  before  Whitsuntide,  he  appeared  before  Rome.  But  the  Romans, 
"who  had  themselves  invited  him,  did  not  open  then-  gates  to  him.  Pope  Gregory  had, 
by  the  gold  of  his  Mend  Matilda,  bought  over  the  venal  Romans.  The  hope  with 
which  Henry  had  come,  to  seize  Rome  and  Gregory  without  any  trouble  by  an  under- 
standing with  the  people,  came  to  nothing.  He  withdrew,  laid  waste  the  territory 
ci  the  great  Countess  Matilda  to  compel  h<;r,  Gregory's  chief  support,  to  leave  faim 
and  join  himself;  hut  Matilda  remained  firm,  and  when  lier  treasure  was  exhausted 
■she  made  loans  from  the  conventual  treasures  to  gain  and  keep  friends  for  Gregory, 


In  the  H^ingof  10S2,  King  Henry  renewed  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
Roue;  but  again  lie  had  to  retire.  la  November,  for  the  third  time,  he  sat  down 
hefore  Rome  with  a  force  large  enough  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  city.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  seven  moiitlis  tliat  the  king  succeeded,  on  the  3d  of 
•June,  lOSa,  in  becoming  master  of  a  part  of  Rome,  namely,  the  Leonine  city  with 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  througlt  the  daring  of  an  enterprising  mau-at-arms,  who  crept 
np  to  the  walls  of  Home  during  the  hot  noontide,  perceived  that  the  guards  \vere  all 
lying  in  their  mwn-day  repose,  and  summoned  the  royal  soldiers  to  mount  ':he  walls 
*nd  seJie  the  Leonine  city.  Gregory,  however,  still  held  St.  Angelo,  the  ishmd  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  city  proper  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  By  a  heavy  loan,  which 
-Gregory  and  Matilda  got  from  the  Normans,  the  Romans  were  once  more  bought  by 
^he  Pope,  and  to  show  their  Papal  sympathies  by  action,  they  drove  out  from  the 
Xeoninc  city  the  royal  garrison,  now  reduced  by  sickness  to  a  teath. 
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When  Gregory  had  no  more  money  to  bestow^  and  when  King  Henry  again 
approached  the  Romans  with  money  and  promises,  while  the  royalist  party  in  Rome 
iKTorked  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  by  means  of  their  own  money,  they  opened 
their  gates  to  Henry  on  the  21st  of  March,  1084.  The  king  with  his  wife  Bertha 
and  his  Pope  Guibert  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  Lateran.  The  king  sununoned 
Gregory  VII.  before  a  synod  convoked  by  him  in  St.  Peter^s ;  as  Gregory  for  many 
reasons  disregarded  this  summons,  he  was,  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  deposed  on  the 
i24th  of  March  by  the  synod,  which  Henry  bad  formed  of  Germans,  Lombards,  and 
Bomans.  King  Henry's  Pope  was  again  recognized  and  consecrated  as  the  ^^  lawful 
successor  of  St.  Peter,"  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  31st  of  March,  Guibert,  as 
CSement  III.,  consecrated  and  crowned  Henry  and  Bertha  as  emperor  and  empress. 
Gregory  still  had  St.  Angelo,  a  few  towers  in  the  city,  and  the  bridgeheads  over  the 
Tiber.  It  was  now  May,  when  Robert  Guiscard  came  up  with  his  Normans,  6,000 
horse  and  30,000  foot.  At  the  moment  no  match  for  such  forces,  Henry  retired  to 
Lombardy  and  left  the  defence  of  Rome  to  the  Romans.  The  Norman  prince  came 
not  only  to  oblige  Gregory  but  for  his  own  interests ;  every  step  Henry  made  towards 
Xfower  Italy  endangered  the  Norman  rule. 

In  a  tempestuous  night  Robert  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  freed  Pope 
Gregory.  The  army  of  the  Norman  duke,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  booty- 
loving  adventurers,  even  of  Saracens,  gave  itself  up  for  three  days  to  plundering  and 
the  gratification  of  their  lusts.  Their  excesses  at  last  drove  the  Romans  to  arms ;  a 
frantic  struggle  took  place.  Guiscard,  in  order  to  escape,  set  fire  to  the  houses  ;  the 
wind  fanned  the  flames,  and  soon  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  their  prey.  With  the 
alarm  of  fire  the  resistance  of  the  Romans  ended.  Guiscard  destroyed  the  castles  of  the 
royalist  party  in  and  about  Rome,  placed  a  garrison  in  St.  Angelo,  and  returned  home. 

But  this  apparent  victory  of  his  party  ruined  Gregory's  cause  forever  with  the 
Romans.  The  ashes  and  debris  of  the  churches  and  palaces,  the  heaps  of  murdered 
Romans,  male  and  female,  the  violated  nuns,  matrons,  and  maidens,  the  youths  and 
children  publicly  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Saracens,  or  dragged  olf  as  prisoners — all 
this  turned  the  complaints  of  so  many  thousand  families,  and  their  thoughts  of 
revenge,  against  Gregory  as  the  man  on  whom  the  guilt  lay.  He  did  not  dare  to 
reside  any  longer  in  Rome,  and  followed  the  retreating  Normans ;  he  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Monte  Cassino.     King  Henry  went  back  to  Germany. 

Here  petty  warfare  raged  more  than  war  on  a  grand  scale.  Robbery  and  murder 
everywhere.  Cities,  convents,  villages  were  visited  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  upper 
country.  From  Augsburg  to  Burgundy  party  passions  raged.  Every  knight  carried 
on  war  for  his  own  account.  The  profession  of  arras  liad  become  the  trade  of  rob- 
bery ;  robber  castles  rose  up  on  every  cliff.  Brother  was  not  safe  from  brother, 
father  from  son,  abbot  from  monk,  lord  from  vassal.  Moreover,  the  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  still  exconununicated  Henry  IV.,  had  been  for  three  years  and  a  half  away 
in  Italy,  and  a  new  anti-king  whom  Gregory  had  created  in  Germany  had  neither 
power  nor  respect. 
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Henry^  in  March^  1081,  when  he  commenced  his  journey  to  Rome,  had  a  sure 
hope  that,  after  the  death  of  King  Rudolf,  and  in  the  disunited  state  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  none  of  the  foremost  princes  would  be  anxious  to  come  forward  as  an  anti- 
king.  Yet  at  Gregory's  suggestion  such  a  king  was  elected  in  five  months  after  that 
event.  He  was  Count  Hermann  of  Luxemburg^  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
Count  Conrad  I.  of  Luxemburg.  In  this  election,  which  took  place  in  August,  lOSl, 
only  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria  and  the  Swabian  lords  who  favored  the  Pope  had  taken 
part.  The  Saxons  afterwards  gave  their  assent  at  a  diet  held  in  Eisleben,  and  on  the 
day  after  Christmas  he  was  crowned  at  Goslar  by  Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Mainz. 
Soon  after  it  came  to  pass  that  Hermann  consented  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  and 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  to  wear  the  German  crown  as  his  vassal ;  by  this  conduct 
he  fell  into  such  contempt  in  Germany,  even  with  the  Saxons,  that  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Garlic-king,  because  about  Goslar  and  Eisleben  was  the  well-known 
garlic  district.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1083,  the  Garlic-king  lost  by  death  his  chief 
support,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Henry  IV.,  Otto  of  Nordheim.  The  new  king 
became  a  nullity. 

Hence  the  anarchy  in  Germany,  hence  the  desire  of  the  majority  to  end  the  cruel 
civil  war,  when  the  emperor  Henry  came  home  from  Italy.  The  emperor  imme- 
diately assured  the  Saxons  by  oath  through  Bishop  Udo  of  Hildesheim  that  he  would 
leave  their  old  rights  uncurtailed,  and  restore  their  lands  to  all  who  had  been  out- 
lawed on  account  of  rebellion,  if  they  would  at  once  return  to  their  obedience.  Then 
the  Saxons  for  the  most  part  did  homage  afresh  to  King  Henry  the  emperor,  and  he 
again  dwelt  in  his  beloved  Goslar.  In  these  days  Henry  received  sure  tidings  from 
Italy,  on  which  all  the  Saxons  deserted  the  Garlic-king,  all  but  two,  Henry's  old 
enemy  to  death.  Bishop  Burchard  of  Halberstadt  and  Archbishop  Hartwig  of  Magde- 
burg, who  fled  with  the  anti-king  to  the  Danes.  These  tidings  were  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  great  adversary  Gregory  VIL  On  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  the  earthly 
tabernacle  of  this  mighty  spirit  was  dissolved.  He  had  gone  from  Monte  Cassino  ta 
a  synod  at  Salerno,  and  had  fulminated  a  new  curse  against  Henry.  Inmiediately 
before  his  decease  he  said,  ^^  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die 
excommunicating." 

This  news  filled  up  the  measure  of  Henry's  joy 

Gregory,  his  ambition,  his  love  of  power,  lay  in  the  grave.  Henry  was  the  victor,. 
Gregory  the  vanquished.  The  word  of  the  spirit  had  yielded  to  the  sword,  to  worldly 
policy,  as  it  seemed.  But  in  truth  Gregory  VH.  was  victor.  He  was  in  alliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  his  ideas  had  their  roots  in  the  necessity,  in  the  life'a 
ground,  of  the  popular  development.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  Gregory  took  possession 
of  public  opinion.  Under  the  emperor's  hands  and  eyes  this  opinion  became  mora 
catholic,  more  Papal,  and  gained  and  armed  not  only  princes  and  people,  but  the. 
emperor's  own  family,  the  sons  of  his  body,  his  second  wife,  against  him,  till  he  broke 
under  their  influence. 

Henry  again  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  Saxons  by  breach  of  promise ;  he  did  nob 
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restore  their  estates  to  the  amnestied  Saxons^  but  gave  them  to  his  adherents.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  in  Saxony.  His  unceasing  wars 
drew  from  him  the  hitherto  faithful  Bavarians.  A  great  part  of  them  joined  Duke 
Welf.  Henry's  son-in-law^  Frederick  of  Staufen,  had  trouble  to  cover  Franconia. 
Eckbert  of  Meissen,  Welf  and  Berthold  H.  of  Zahringen  defeated  Henry  on  the  11th 
of  August,  1086,  at  Bleichfeld,  near  Warzburg.  But  fortune  soon  returned  to  the 
emperor.  The  Margrave  Eckbert  of  Meissen,  in  July,  1090,  was  surprised  and  slain 
in  a  forest  mill  by  a  troop  of  imperial  horsemen.  With  his  death  the  civil  war  in 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  ceased.  The  burghers  of  the  cities  of  Saxony,  especiaUy  those 
of  Gk)slar  and  Hildesheim,  fought  gallantly  for  the  emperor.  The  Saxons  and  Thurin* 
gians  henceforth  were  faithful  to  Henry. 

Henry  hastened  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1090.  There  the  struggle  of  parties 
swung  hither  and  thither  with  varying  fortune.  At  one  time  the  emperor's  pope  was 
master  of  the  Lateran,  at  another  time  the  pope  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  emperor. 
The  Popes  elected  by  the  latter  party  stepped  in  Gregory's  footsteps.  Urban  H., 
Gregory's  scholar,  was  his  second  successor,  and,  next  to  Gregory,  the  most  astute 
diplomatist  of  the  time.  When  he  saw  that  the  civil  war  which  Rome  had  so  long 
fomented  in  Germany  was  nearing  extinction,  and  that  Duke  Welf  was  ready  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  emperor,  he  hurled  a  new  firebrand  into  the  empire.  He 
persuaded  Matilda  to  a  marriage  with  the  son  of  Duke  Welf,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Papal  See.  She  was  three  and  forty  years  old ;  the  bridegroom,  eighteen.  The  Welfs, 
son  and  father,  were  delighted  with  the  marriage ;  the  chance  of  joining  the  rich 
territories  of  Matilda  to  the  great  estates  of  the  Welfic  house  was  too  alluring.  For 
two  years  the  emperor  struggled  to  overthrow  in  Italy  the  supporters  of  the  Papal 
power,  Welf  and  Matilda.  When  Matilda  was  pressed  more  and  more  by  the 
emperor  and  his  party.  Pope  Urban  had  recourse  to  a  terrible  remedy.  By  priestly 
wiles,  the  emperor's  eldest  son  Conrad,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  whom  Henry  had 
consecrated  king  of  the  Germans  in  1087,  was  induced  to  desert  his  father,  join  the 
Papal  party,  and  openly  raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1087,  Henry  had  lost  by  death  his  good  angel  the 
empress  Bertha.  In  the  autumn  of  1088  he  married  again  the  widow  of  Henry,  Mar- 
grave of  the  North  March,  Eupraxia,  the  daughter  of  the  Russian  Grand  Prince 
Wsevolod.  The  young  empress  acted  so  that  Henry  kept  her  almost  like  a  prisoner. 
Through  her  the  Papal  party  seem  to  have  worked  on  Henry's  son  Conrad.  The 
emperor's  son,  kept  under  guard  by  his  father  in  Verona,  iBed  to  Matilda,  and  the 
anti-imperialists  crowned  him  at  Monza  as  king  of  Italy.  The  son  was  now  joined  by 
many  who  had  never  favored  the  Papal  party,  and  therefore  had  never  deserted  the 
father.  Milan,  once  the  centre  of  the  imperial  party,  and  the  cities  of  Cremona, 
Piacenza,  and  Lodi,  made  an  armed  alliance  for  twenty  years  with  Matilda  and  the 
two  Welfs  against  Henry.  By  this  treaty  he  lost  Lombardy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
his  base  of  operations  against  the  Papal  party. 

When  the  emperor  heard  of  the  treason  of  his  son,  such  a  feeling  of  despair  came 
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over  him  that  he  attempted  to  fall  upon  his  sword ;  his  friends  were  forced  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  castle  as  in  a  tomb.  Soon  after- 
wards his  Russian  wife  fled  to  Matilda  and  the  Pope.  This  woman  had  sunk  sd  low, 
and  become  so  shameless,  that  vntb  a  view  to  ruin  the  emperor  in  public  opinion, 
she  told  in  two  synods  of  the  anti-imperial  party  stories  about  him  which,  true  or 
feigned,  no  woman  of  any  modesty  would  have  alluded  to.  She  and  Henry's  son 
Conrad — ^for  he,  too,  as  weak  and  pliable  as  handsome,  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a 
tool  of — ^were  incited  to  this  conduct  by  the  priests  of  the  anti-imperial  party.  The 
whole  proceeding  of  Pope  Urban  and  his  party  in  listening  to  such  mixtures  of  truth 
and  lies  in  order  to  discredit  their  opponent  Henry — ^this  proves  the  monstrous  moral 
depravity  of  those  who  set  it  in  motion  and  of  those  who  listened  ;  nay,  it  proves  the 
depravity  of  the  whole  period,  which  is  often  coupled  with  a  swelling  tide  of  ecclesi- 
astical pietism. 

The  allied  Lombard  cities  and  the  two  Welfs  closed  the  Alpine  passes  to  prevent 
aid  coming  to  Henry  from  Oermany,  Pope  Urban  and  Matilda  obtained  for  the  rene- 
gade son  of  the  emperor  the  hand  of  the  extraordinarily  rich  daughter  of  the  Norman 
prince  Roger  of  Sicily.  Pope  Urban,  at  an  interview  in  Cremona  in  the  same  year, 
1095,  gave  him  the  promise  to  assist  him  to  the  German  throne  and  the  dignity  of 
emperor;  but  King  Conrad  was  compelled  to  promise  beforehand  that  he  would 
observe  Gregory's  laws  respecting  investiture,  and  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  his  feudal 
lord ;  and,  to  prove  this  by  acts,  Conrad  discharged  the  duty  of  vassal  by  holding  the 
Pope's  stirrup  when  he  entered  the  city.     It  looked  as  if  Henry  IV.  had  lost  Italy. 

But  retribution  soon  came  on  King  Conrad.  When  Pope  Urban  and  Matilda  had 
finished  with  their  tool,  they  let  him  drop ;  even  the  cities  wliich  had  done  homage 
to  him  as  king  deserted  the  weak  young  man.  He  suffered  want,  quarrelled  with 
Matilda,  made  friends  with  her  again,  and  suddenly  died  in  July,  1101,  during  a  visit 
he  made  to  Florence  ;  as  the  general  story  ran,  after  a  draught  which  Matilda's  physi- 
cian had  given  him.  Even  Eupraxia  was  neglected,  returned  to  Russia,  and  died  in  a 
convent  at  KiefT. 

The  Papal  party  was  thus  victorious  over  Henry.  The  return  of  two  powerful 
leaders  of  that  party,  the  Welfs,  to  his  side,  altered  his  position.  Both  the  Welfs  saw 
themselves  deceived  by  Matilda.  Twelve  years  before  her  marriage  with  the  younger 
Welf,  who  took  her  for  the  sake  of  possessing  her  heritage,  she  had  disposed  of  the 
same  in  profound  secrecy,  and  made  her  friend  Gregory  and  the  Papal  See  her  uni- 
versal heir.  This  now  came  to  light.  The  older  Welf  made  peace  with  the  emperor. 
Henry  restored  to  him  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Bavaria,  with  the  further  promise  that 
one  of  Welf 's  sons  should  succeed  his  father.  Henceforward  both  the  Welfe  worked 
as  hard  for  the  emperor  as  they  previously  had  against  him. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  emperor  and  Berthold  of  Zahringen  followed.  The  old 
Zahringer  had  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1078,  at  Lintburg,  the  cradle  of  his 
house.  King  Rudolfs  son,  Berthold  of  Rheinfelden,  the  rival  of  Frederick  of  Staufen, 
liad  likewise  died  in  1090,  wifeless  and  childless,  and  Berthold  II.  of  Zahringen,  vrho 
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had  married  Rudoirs  only  daughter  Agnes^  was  the  universal  heir  of  the  estates  of  the 
Rheinfelden  race,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in  1092  by  the  anti-imperial  party  as 
the'  successor  of  his  brother-in-law  in  the  dukedom  of  Swabia.  Berthold,  after  the 
Welfs  had  made  their  peace  with  Henry,  wisely  ceased  to  contest  any  longer  the 
dukedom  of  Swabia  with  Frederick  of  Staufen.  He  renounced  it,  and  received  from 
the  emperor  the  dignity  of  duke  for  those  portions  of  South  Germany  in  which  his 
family  estates  lay,  in  the  districts  of  the  Neckar,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Breisgau,  in 
Turgovia  and  Zurich,  and  the  office  of  imperial  bailiff  over  the  city  of  Zurich,  which 
had  become  rich  by  trade  with  Italy.  These  fair  lands  were  separated  from  the  duke- 
dom of  Swabia,  and  from  them  a  new  one  was  formed  and  called  the  duchy  of 
Zahringen.  But  not  only  these  portions  were  taken  from  the  once  great  Swabian 
dukedom,  but  also  the  rich,  wide  lands  of  the  Welfic.  family  now  belonging  to  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  made  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Welf.  But  to 
Henry's  son-in-law,  Duke  Frederick  of  Staufen,  to  compensate  him  for  this  curtail- 
ment of  his  dukedom  of  Swabia,  there  was  given  the  remains  of  the  duchy  of  Fran- 
<;oaia.  As  Zurich,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Swabia,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Zahringen, 
the  residence  of  the  Swabian  dukes  was  now  fixed  at  Ulm,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Swabia.  This  city  had  been  during  the  late  war  the  centre  of  the  imperial  party  in 
Swabia,  and  the  chief  place  of  arms  for  Frederick  of  Staufen. 

This  took  place  while  Henry  was  still  in  Italy.  He  thus  on  his  return,  in  the 
spring  of  1097,  found  in  all  South  Germany  no  opponent  of  consequence,  only  recon- 
ciled enemies,  and  his  son-in-law  the  duke  of  Swabia  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
dukedom.  The  emperor's  victory  in  Germany  was  decisive.  Pope  Urban  II.  had  as 
early  as  1095  sent  through  the  country  his  call  to  the  First  Crusade. 

The  old  roving  spirit  of  the  Germans  assumed  in  the  Western  Church  the  form  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  pilgrimages  had  never  quite  ceased ;  in 
the  eleventh  century  they  had  increased  extraordinarily.  It  was  the  time  in  which 
the  veneration  of  relics  was  in  great  vogue,  and  in  which  all  classes,  men  of  rank  and 
the  common  herd,  believed  in  nails  and  splinters  of  the  true  cross,  believed  in  the 
holy  tears  in  possession  of  a  French  convent,  and  which  were  from  time  to  time 
exposed  for  the  devotion  of  the  faithful ;  ^^  these  tears  had  been  shed  by  Jesus  at  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  caught  by  an  angel,  enclosed  in  a  small  vial  and  given  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen." To  such  a  form  of  belief  the  place  which  for  centuries  had  passed  as  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  wherein  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  before  His  resurrection,  must  have 
been  more  precious  than  all  other  relics,  and  the  possession  of  this  place,  and  of  the 
whole  country,  was  an  object  of  desire ;  especially  as  preachers  told,  and  their  flocks 
believed,  that  all  guilt  that  weighed  heavy  on  the  heart  could  be  best  removed  at  the 
grave  of  Him  who  had  died  for  the  pins  of  the  world  ;  that  from  it  one  could 'depart 
lightened  of  one's  burdens  and  reconciled  to  God. 

As  long  as  the  Arabs,  the  Saracens  proper,  whose  civilization  both  in  the  East  and 
in  Spain  was  in  many  respects  higher  than  that  of  either  Eastern  or  Western  Chris- 
tendom, retained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrimages  of  Christians  to  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre  were  undisturbed.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  wild  tribe  of  the. 
Seljookian  Turks  conquered  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  them  and  by  the  robbers 
of  the  desert  the  Christian  pilgrims  were  plundered  and  blackmailed,  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  priests  and  lay-folk,  oppressed  and  ill-treated,  kicked  and  beaten,  tor- 
tured and  imprisoned,  and  the  Holy  Place  desecrated.  The  faith  of  the  devout  could 
not  but  be  injured  by  deeds  which  were  also  so  humiliating  for  Christendom. 

Moreover  the  material  interests  of  the  West  suffered.  Even  as  far  as  England  tha 
Easter  celebration  at  Jerusalem  had  been  of  importance  for  the  Western  nations,  par- 
ticularly for  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy  and  France ;  the  caravans  of  Christian 
pilgrims  which  yearly  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  provided  the  West  with  many  articles 
to  which  it  had  been  accustomed.  The  ill-treatment  of  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  by 
the  Seljooks  interrupted  the  trade  between  the  East  and  West,  and  the  rise  in  price 
of  many  articles  was  felt  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Thus  the  piety  of  believers, 
the  commercial  interests  of  states,  the  Christian  feelings  of  the  people^  and  their 
purses,  were  all  at  the  same  time  hurt  by  the  Seljookian  Turks. 

Matters  were  thus  prepared  when  the  Hermit  Peter  of  Amiens,  or  more  correctly 
of  Achery,  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Having  fallen  into  & 
deep  sleep  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  he  had,  as  he  said,  seen 
and  heard  the  Saviour,  who  had  charged  him  to  free  his  tomb  from  the  infidels.  Pope 
Urban  II.  saw  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  set  Western  Christendom  in  motion, 
by  the  mouth  of  this  fanatic  monk,  and  that  if  he  could  unite  the  faithful  believers  of 
the  West  to  a  holy  war  against  the  East,  and  divert  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
time  to  an  undertaking  which  the  belief  of  those  days  held  most  holy,  he  could  win 
for  the  Church  a  nimbus  of  glory,  and  that  free  room  which  was  necessary  for  the 
Papacy  in  its  struggle  with  the  empire. 

He  succeeded  in  kindling  France  first,  and  then  the  other  Romanic  nations,  to 
determine  "  to  fi^ee  the  Holy  City,  a^  the  Pope  publicly  declared  at  Clermont,  the 
cradle  of  our  redemption,  the  mother  of  our  faith,  which  was  suffering  from  God'a 
heathen  enemies,  who  had  made  the  sacred  places  cattle-stalls,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  a  dwelling  for  devils."  Even  England,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia  were  swept 
along  in  the  storm  which  Pope  Urban  II.  had  evoked.  As  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
break  the  bonds  of  Christendom,  the  lips  of  the  clergy  in  the  synod  at  Clermont 
exclaimed,  "God  wills  it!"  and,  repeated  by  a  thousand  voices,  the  cry  rose,  "God. 
wills  it ! "  "  Yes,  God  wills  it !  Let  that  be  the  battle-cry,"  replied  the  Pope.  "  It 
is  God's  voice  that  has  spoken  by  your  lips.  Do  you,  oppressors  of  widows  and 
orphans,  you,  hungry  vultures  who  tear  each  other's  limbs  and  bathe  your  swords  in 
brothers'  blood,  lay  aside  the  belt  of  a  false,  godless  knighthood,  become  the  chivalry 
of  Christ,  turn  your  weapons,  hitherto  directed  against  each  other,  against  the  infi^ 
dels,  conquer  the  land  of  promise,  and  purchase  for  yourselves,  by  your  services  m 
the  cause  of  God,  remission  from  all  your  sins,  theft,  robbery,  and  murder ! " 

Only  the  Spaniards,  who  had  to  fight  with  the  Saracens  in  their  own  land,  took  no 
part  in  the  First  Crusade ;  the  mass  of  the  Germans  took  little.     Of  the  Germans^ 
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the  most  numerous  at  first  were  the  Lorrainers  who  lay  on  the  French  borders,  under 
Oodfrey  of  Bouillon,  Henry  IV.'s  general  in  his  struggle  against  Rudolf.  Godfrey 
was  elected  commander  of  the  whole  army  of  thie  Crusaders.  But  Franconian  and 
Swabian  nobles  also  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade.  Still  the  Gterman  nation,  even 
in  those  days  of  mediaeval  excitement,  preserved  its  characteristics.  At  first  it  was 
astonished  at  the  excitement  of  the  Romanic  nations,  and  then  at  the  campaign,  where 
the  profit  was  doubtful,  the  danger  certain.  Many  of  the  rabble,  too,  had  taken  the 
cross,  and  this  rabble  thought  to  display  its  Christian  enthusiasm,  as  it  preceded  the 
leal  army  of  the  Crusade,  by  conunencing  in  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  wher- 
ever else  it  passed,  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  not  the  Germans  but  the  French  who  said  that  the  Crusade  was  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Jews  were  so  as  much  as  the  Saracens. 
French  knights  and  soldiers,  even  in  1065,  when  they  marched  to  help  the  oppressed 
Christians  in  Spain,  had  opened  their  campaign  against  the  Spanish  Saracens  by  plun- 
dering and  murdering  on  their  road  all  the  Jews.  On  German  soil  the  Jews  had 
hitherto  dwelt  at  peace  and  were  unmolested,  although  German  armies  under  the 
Saxon  and  Franconian  kings  were  often  marching  against  the  heathen.  But  now, 
when  the  marauding  troops  under  Walter  of  Pexejo,  and  his  nephew  Walter  the  Pen- 
niless, and  other  Frenchmen  like  William  of  Milan,  entered  German  territory  in  1095, 
there  was  no  lack  of  German  rabble,  robber  knights,  murderers,  and  Christian  mobs 
who  adopted  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  French  vanguard,  and  who,  in  company 
with  it,  threw  themselves  as  '^  Crusaders"  on  the  defenceless  Jews  and  their  riches. 

There  was  a  ^'  robber-prince,''  Count  Emich  of  Leiningen,  a  man  long  infamous 
for  his  evil  deeds  and  his  violations  of  divine  and  human  law ;  he  came  from  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  not  far  from  Worms  and  Speyer.  He  stood  up  and  impudently 
proclaimed  that  he  had  been  summoned  by  a  vision  from  heaven  to  persecute  the 
Jews.  Two  abandoned  German  priests,  Gottschalk  and  Volkmar,  joined  the  count. 
And  soon  these  three  had  collected  so  much  refuse  of  German  Christendom  that  each 
of  them  had,  under  the  name  of  a  Cmsader,  a  band  of  robbers  at  his  orders.  This 
Oerman  rabble  opened  its  crusade,  in  junction  with  the  two  French  detachments,  and 
in  conformity  with  their  practice,  by  murdering  all  the  Jews  who  fell  into  their  hands 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  by  plundering  all  Jewish  property.  In 
Cologne,  Trier,  Mainz,  Worms,  and  many  other  cities  as  far  as  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
Jewish  men  and  women  were  murdered,  at  once  from  greed  and  religious  madness. 
Many  Jews  and  Jewesses  slew  themselves,  mothers  slew  their  children;  in  Trier 
many  Jewesses  flung  themselves  from  the  bridge  into  the  Moselle  to  escape  death  by 
torture  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  or  to  avoid  having  to  purchase  life  by  the  denial  of 
their  ancestral  faith.  For  death  or  baptism — that  was  the  choice  left  them.  Even 
the  Archbishop  Egilhard  of  Trier  protected,  only  on  this  condition,  the  Jewish  men 
and  women  who  took  refuge  in  his  palace.  Archbishop  Ruthard  of  Mainz  and  his 
kinsmen  from  Gkisenheim  were  the  first  to  give  up  the  Jews  who  had  sought  safety  in 
his  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves  their  wealth.     Wherever 
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the  hordes  of  Crusaders  bad  the  power,  the  houaes  and  ayna^gues  of  the  Jews  were 
plundered  and  destroyed.  Id  bright  cootrast  to  these  archbishops  was  Bishop  Joho 
of  Speyer,  a  sister's  son  of  the  emperor  Henry.  He  opened  to  the  Jews  of  Speyer  the 
royat  palace  and  the  bishop's  palace,  freely,  without  conditions;  he  not  only  pro- 
tected them  but  punished  in  the  manner  they  deserved  a  number  of  Crusadere  who 
wished  to  attack  the  Jews  and  their  property. 


This  offscouring  of  Germany  received  the  retribution  of  its  crimes  by  its  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians.  In  the  following  year,  1096^ 
the  main  army  of  the  Crusade,  purged  from  this  refuse,  set  out,  600,000  strong, 
partly  by  land,  partly  by  sea,  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  Lorrainers  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  and  other  detachments  who  came  from  Lower  Germany,  80,000  strong, 
took  their  way,  in  good  order  and  therefore  uninjured,  through  Germany  and  Hun- 
gaiy. 

These  events  took  place  while  the  emperor  Henry  was  still  in  Italy.  He  attempted 
to  compensate — us  far  as  at  the  moment  compensation  was  possible — the  Jews  for 
their  sulferinga.  By  an  imperial  edict  he  permitted  all  professors  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  from  fear  of  death,  to  return  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  strict  investigation  agfunst  a'u  who  were 
implicated  in  the  outrages  on  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire,  &3  far  as 
they  could  be  reached  by  the  imperial  tribunals.  All  who  could  flee,  fled ;  at  tbeii- 
head  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  his  kindred.  They  remained  in  exile  seven  yeara 
from  fear  of  the  punishment  which  they  had  to  expect  from  the  emperor.     The  latter 
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confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric^  and  destroyed  the  castles  of  the  arch^ 
bishop's  kinsmen. 

The  emperor  Henry,  now  in  undisturbed  rule  over  Germany,  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  roads  and  rivers,  punished  the  robber -nobles,  and  supported  the 
peasants  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  fidelity  to  him,  and  those  citizens 
who  had  suffered  loss  on  his.  account.  His  enemy.  Pope  Urban  II.,  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1099 ;  the  emperor's  pope  died  the  year  after.  But  the  new  Pope  of  the 
anti-imperialists  in  Italy,  Pope  Paschal  II.,  renewed  the  excommunication  against  the 
emperor  and  his  adherents,  although  Henry  showed  himself  inclined  to  treat  with 
Paschal,  and  created  no  anti-pope.  Paschal  tried  to  rouse  the  grandees  in  the  south 
and  in  the  northwest  of  the  empire ;  without  success  in  the  south  ;  Count  Robert  of 
Flanders,  who  revolted  by  the  Pope's  order,  was  put  down  by  the  emperor.  The 
long  career  of  misfortune  had  improved  Henry  IV. ;  he  became  wiser,  more  moderate, 
more  in  earnest.  He  had  every  wish  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  which  the  many  years 
of  civil  war  had  inflicted  on  all  districts  of  Germany,  and  especially  to  restore  security 
and  prosperity  to  the  country  people  and  the  burghers  of  the  cities. 

With  this  view  he  made  all  the  princes  and  lords  solemnly  swear  to  a  universal 
** Peace  of  God"  for  four  years,  at  a  diet  held  on  the  6th  of  January,  1103,  at  Mainz. 
Heavy  penalties  were  annexed  to  any  violation  thereof.  But  while  this  state  of  peace 
benefited  the  countryman  and  the  townsman,  yet  the  nobles  living  by  war  and 
plunder,  who  had  increased  to  great  numbers  in  the  long  years  of  war,  were  highly 
dissatisfied.  Hunger  and  want  now  came  to  many  a  fortified  tower  whose  owner  had 
so  long  lived,  entirely  or  for  the  most  part,  by  war  or  violence.  In  their  bosoms 
arose  fresh  hatred  against  the  emperor.  Pope  Paschal  wrote  to  the  Swabian  grandees, 
^^  You  are  indeed  on  the  devil's  side,  and  have  long  forgotten  your  soul's  health ;  yet 
we,  mindful  of  our  duty  as  pastor,  can  not  forget  you."  The  spiritual  mischief-maker 
found  the  grandees  already  discontented  with  the  emperor.  The  burdens  which  the 
lords,  during  the  thirty  years  of  bloody  confusion,  had  forcibly  imposed  on  the  poor 
man  were  frightful.  The  emperor  saw  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  and  felt  for  them. 
He  solemnly  settled  at  Ratisbon,  on  Christmas-eve,  1103,  the  relations  between  the 
lower  tenants  and  their  patron  lords,  and  defined  accurately  what  the  bailifi  could 
legally  demand,  and  what  services  those  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  had  to  render. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  justice  of  this  proceeding,  the  tyrannical  lords  saw  in  it 
only  a  despotic  attack  on  their  rights.  Arbitrary  oppression  of  the  poor,  which  had 
become  habitual  to  them,  they  had  come  to  regard  as  legal.  Many  even  of  the 
courtiers  were  provoked  to  dissatisfaction  by  these  imperial  decrees,  which  touched 
them  too.  All  these  malcontents,  excited  thereto  by  the  Pope,  resolved  to  create  an 
opposition-king  to  the  emperor.  They  entangled  in  their  nets  the  soul  of  the  young 
Henry,  the  emperor's  second  son. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1099,  the  princes  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  declared 
the  apostate  Conrad,  who  had  been  previously  elected  Henry's  successor,  to  have  for- 
feited the  succession,  and  Henry  induced  them  to  elect  and  crown  his  second  son 
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Henry,  after  the  youth  bad  previously  sworn  to  obey  bis  fatber  in  all  tbingSy  and 
never,  as  long  as  bis  fatber  lived,  to  make  any  claim  to  tbe  government  or  tbe  Saltan 
family  estates.  Saxon  and  Bavarian  grandees,  as  well  as  the  Pope  and  bis  adherents, 
seduced  Henry  in  bis  twenty-third  year — he  was  bom  in  1081 — ^into  treason  against 
his  father  and  emperor.  The  legate  of  the  Pope,  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Cionstance, 
released  the  son  from  the  oath  to  his  father  and  his  emperor,  and  Paschal  himself  gave 
the  ^'  apostolic  blessing  "  to  his  elevation.  The  Pope  declared  this  an  immediate  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  for  the  aid  of  the  oppressed  Church ;  such  punishments  tbe 
Lord  sent  on  heretics  and  sinners. 

When  tbe  emperor  was  on  a  campaign  against  Count  Dietrich  of  Eatlenburg  in 
Saxony,  the  infamous  son,  secretly  in  the  night  of  the  12th  of  December,  1104, 
deserted  at  Fritzlar  from  his  unsuspecting  father,  with  many  of  tbe  court  and  army, 
and  hurried  to  Bavaria.  The  emperor  sent  his  son-in-law  Duke  Frederick  of  Staufen, 
Archbishops  Bruno  of  Treves,  and  Frederick  of  Cologne  and  his  chancellor  Erlung  after 
his  son,  and  adjured  him  to  think  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  him,  his  emperor; 
to  think  of  all  that  he,  bis  father,  had  done  for  him.  The  son  gave  now  to  these  tbe 
same  answer  he  gave  to  a  later  envoy,  the  Patriarch  Ulrich  of  Aquileia,  a  near  kins- 
man of  the  Salian  bouse.  He  replied,  ^^  be  would  have  nothing  more  j;o  do  with  one 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church.^^ 

The  emperor,  aged  not  by  years,  but  by  his  sufferings,  felt  this  blow  so  keenly 
that  be  remained  inactive  for  seven  months  among  his  loyal  burghers  of  Mainz — a  long 
time,  which  the  son  employed  for  bis  revolt.  But  in  the  spring  of  1105  a  still  harder 
blow  was  dealt  him ;  for  then  the  man  ^^  whom  at  all  times  he  bad  found  his  truest 
friend,"  his  son-in-law  and  general,  Frederick  of  Staufen,  was  taken  from  this  world. 
In  these  spring  days  they  buried  the  corpse  of  the  hero  in  the  sepulchre  he  had  built 
for  himself  in  the  convent  of  Lorch,  which  he  had  founded  in  the  Rems  valley. 

Only  a  few  grandees  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor — the  Palgrave  of  tbe  Rhine, 
Siegfried,  and  other  Princes  of  the  Southwest,  Margrave  Leopold  of  Austria,  tbe 
Babenberger,  and  the  Bohemian  duke  Woriwoi  II.,  who  had  married  Leopold's  sister 
Gerberga.  And  yet  when  the  son  began  his  war  against  his  father  in  the  summer,  a 
strong  army  rallied  round  the  emperor ;  for  with  a  fidelity  that  could  not  be  sliaken 
the  citizens  in  the  towns,  the  free  peasants  in  the  country,  and  all  the  people  clung 
with  heart,  and  life,  and  property  to  Henry  IV.  The  army  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
son  lay  opposite  each  other  for  three  days  in  the  autumn  of  1105,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Regen  and  the  Danube.  The  younger  Henry  bribed  the  Margrave  Leopold  by 
the  promise  of  the  hand  of  his  sister  Agnes,  the  still  lovely  widow  of  Frederick  of 
Staufen.  By  other  promises  he  gained  over  the  duke  of  Bohemia.  Both  only  pledged 
themselves  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  to  draw  off  their  forces ;  the  young  Henry  had  said 
to  them  he  would  not' be  a  parricide,  but  an  obedient  son,  as  soon  as  his  fatber  obeyed 
the  Pope.  The  Austrian  and  Bohemian  marched  away,  and  the  younger  Henry 
retired  from  the  river.  He  ordered  his  knights  to  call  aloud  that  he  did  so  out  of 
respect  for  the  emperor's  majesty.     In  the  night  after  the  withdrawal  of  Leopold  and 
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Woriwoiy  the  son  sent  his  &ther  a  private  message  warning  him  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  his  life  in  the  imperial  army.  When  the  emperor  saw  himself  left  in  the  lurch 
by  the  Babenberger  and  the  Bohemian^  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  cunning  inven- 
tion. Pained  and  stunned^  he  with  a  few  attendants  left  his  still  loyal  army  in  the 
eame  night,  and  escaped  through  the  Bohemian  Forest  and  Sajcony  to  the  Rhine. 
This  inconsiderate  flight  caused  the  dissolution  of  his  army^  the  fall  of  Ratisbon  and 
Wnrzburg,  and  the  desertion  of  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  his  high-bom  adherents. 

Even  now,  while  all  around  the  emperor  was  wavering,  the  burghers  and  peasants 
on  the  Rhine  collected  themselves  afresh  to  fight  for  the  emperor.  Henry  the  younger 
had  followed  his  father  to  the  Rhine.  He  bribed  the  imperial  Burggrave  of  loyal 
Speycr  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  this  traitor  aided  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
revolter,  and  delivered  up  to  him  the  important  city  with  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
emperor's  treasure,  before  the  emperor,  although  he  came  with  speed,  could  hinder 
it.  Weary  in  body  and  mind,  he  returned  to  Mainz.  The  crafty  son  sent  his  father 
word  that  even  in  Mainz  he  was  betrayed  and  sold,  and  the  credulous  emperor,  in 
i¥ho<n  the  treason  of  his  Burggrave  of  Speyer  still  rankled,  left  faithful  Mainz  for 
Cologne.  At  Coblentz  the  son  and  father  stood  again  in  arms  opposite  each  other. 
The  emperor  was  on  the  march  to  recover  Mainz.  Strong  was  the  army  which  his 
loyal  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine,  Siegfried,  and  his  citizens  and  peasants  of  the  Rhineland 
had  furnished.  In  the  army  of  the  younger  Henry  the  abhorrence  of  the  parricidal 
strife  was  undeniable,  the  issue  of  the  fight  every  way  uncertain.  The  priests  advised 
the  young  man  to  adopt  the  arts  of  the  seipent  rather  than  the  sword;  to  try  dissimu- 
lation and  treachery. 

The  son  begged  for  an  interview  with  his  father  in  Coblentz.  At  this  meeting  the 
8on  betrayed  the  father  with  tears  and  a  kiss.  He  begged  for  pardon  for  all  the  past, 
to  which  he  had  been  led  by  deception,  and  promised  to  be  henceforth  obedient  in  all 
things  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord,  as  a  son  only  could  be  to  his  father ;  he  would  escort 
the  emperor  at  Christmas  in  peace  and  safety  to  and  from  the  diet  at  Mainz,  where 
he  wished  to  efiect  a  general  reconciliation.  The  emperor  exclaimed  joyfully,  ''  I  will 
do  everything,  my  son,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  thy- 
self." The  father  and  son  embraced.  ^^As  matters  have  arranged  themselves  so 
peacefully,"  said  the  son,  '^  we  can  both  dismiss  our  armies ;  it  is  enough  for 
honor  if  each  of  us  come  to  the  diet  with  three  hundred  knights."  The  proposal 
pleased  the  emperor.  He  retired  his  army  to  the  Moselle,  without  listening  to  his 
loyal  friends,  who  saw  through  the  devilish  plot  woven  by  the  son  and  his  clerical 
friends,  and  who  conjured  him  not  to  trust  himself  to  the  traitors. 

The  emperor  with  his  three  hundred  knights  marched  up  the  Rhine  towards  his 
«on,  who  came  forward  because,  as  he  said,  many  of  his  knights  and  counsellors  were 
afraid  of  near  contact  with  an  excommunicated  person.  The  loyal  attendants  of  the 
«mperor  concluded,  from  indications  on  the  road,  that  troops  of  the  younger  Henry, 
disposed  in  front,  in  rear,  on  both  sides,  enclosed  the  emperor  and  his  retinue.  The 
emperor  called  his  son  to  him.     The  son  swore  a  second  time  by  God  and  all  the 
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saints  that  the  emperor  had  nothing  to  fear.  Father  and  son  rode  together  towards. 
Bingen.  The  father  was  filled  with  excessive  joy^  and  they  passed  the  whole  night 
in  confidential  conversation,  only  interrupted  by  demonstrations  of  tenderness  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the  pleasure  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived.  The  next  morning — ^it  was  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1106— the  son  surprised  the  father  with  the  revelation  that  a  messenger,  just 
arrived,  announced  the  arrival  of  many  Swabiaus  and  Bavarians  in  Mainz,  and  the 
refusal  of  Archbishop  Ruthard  to  receive  within  the  walls  an  excommunicated  man. 

When  the  emperor  heard  that  his  mortal  foe  Ruthard,  after  seven  years  of  exile  as> 
a  fugitive,  was  once  more  in  Mainz  and  on  his  throne,  suspicion  arose  in  his  breast  ; 
and  when  the  son  said  that  his  father  could  come  with  him  to  the  neighboring  castle 
of  Bockelheim  and  there  keep  Christmas  in  honor  and  quiet,  while  he,  the  son,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  father  and  emperor,  Henry  IV.  had 
no  desire  to  visit  Bockelheim.  For  the  third  time  the  son  vowed  by  his  word  as 
a  king,  and  by  his  oath,  that  he  would,  on  any  sign  of  danger,  answer  with  his  life  for 
his  father's  head*  Henry  lY.  fell  at  his  son's  feet  and  adjured  him  not  to  break  his 
oath,  and  to  convey  him  to  Mainz  or  else  give  him  free  leave  to  depart.  The  son  still 
advised  his  father  to  wait  for  the  final  agreement  between  all  parties  at  Bockelheim  ; 
the  father  rode  with  him  thither.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  son  took  his  leave.  On 
the  road  more  armed  bands  had  surrounded  the  emperor  and  his  retinue.  When 
Henry  IV.,  who  rode  up  the  hill  with  an  unquiet  mind,  arrived  at  the  castle,  the  gate 
opened ;  he  rode  in  with  three  knights,  and  on  the  instant  the  gate  closed.  Entrance 
was  allowed  to  no  more  of  his  three  hundred  knights ;  guards  beset*  the  gate,  the 
towers,  the  walls,  to  cut  off  any  attempt  to  liberate  the  emperor.  Within  the  castle 
the  emperor  finds,  as  guards  of  his  captivity,  two  wild  fanatics,  Bishops  Robert  of 
Wiirzburg  and  Oebhard  of  Speyer.  Gebhard,  by  birth  count  of  Urach,  had  been 
abbot  of  the^  Swabian  convent  of  Hirsau,  near  Calw,  and  after  the  treacherous  cap- 
ture of  Speyer,  as  the  noble  bishop  thereof,  John,  had  died  shortly  before,  he  had 
been  raised  by  the  young  king  Henry  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Speyer.  With  these 
two  Papal  fanatics  the  emperor  saw  some  knights,  in  whom  he  recognized  at  the  first 
glance  old  mortal  enemies. 

These  two  high-priests  of  the  Church,  with  their  sympathizing  laymen,  had  under- 
taken the  task  imposed  on  them  by  those  who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  the  emperor,  the 
task  of  enfeebling  the  emperor  body  and  soul.  They  executed  it  by  insulting  greet- 
ings, by  deprivation  of  food  and  drink,  by  denying  the  services  of  the  barber,  a  bath, 
every  comfort.  They  even  refused  to  allow  the  visit  of  a  clergyman,  or  the  taking  of 
the  communion  at  Christmas.  As  the  emperor  would  not  give  an  order  to  his  faith- 
ful followers  in  the  imperial  castle  of  Hammerstein  to  deliver  up  the  insignia  of  empire 
which  were  under  their  charge,  they  rushed  into  his  chamber,  insulted  and  abused 
him,  brandished  their  swords  at  his  head ;  nay,  Wigebert,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
lay  leaders  of  the  young  king,  threatened  him  with  perpetual  imprisonment,  even  with 
death ;  immediate  surrender  was  the  only  way  to  liberty.     The  emperor  gave  the 
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order.  Od  the  6th  of  January,  HOC,  crown  and  sceptre,  croBs  and  lance,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  son,  and  the  next  day  the  filty-two  princes  assembled  at  Mainz,  repeated 
the  election  of  Henry  V,  as  king  of  the  Germans,  and  the  ecclesiastical  consecration 
as  king.  Thereupon  the  knights  of  the  young  king  brought  Heury  IV.  from  his 
prison,  but  not,  as  he  wished  and  hoped,  to  his  burghers  of  Mainz,  but  to  Ingelheim ; 
there  bia  son,  the  Papal  legates,  and  their  party  among  the  princes,  threatened  him 
with  execution  forthwith  if  he  did  not  at  once  renounce  the  crown  and  the  empire, 
all  imperial  and  private' property.  The  alarmed  emperor  asked  if  his  abdication  would 
assure  the  safety  of  hislife  and  person  and  release  from  the  ban  of  the  Church.     The 


legate  of  the  Pope  declared  that  the  latter  would  be  granted,  only  if  he  here  publicly- 
coofessed  that  all  he  had  done  against  Gregory  and  the  Church  had  been  illegal,  and 
if  after  this  public  confession  he  sought  personally  at  Rome  for  release  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  The  emperor  begged  on  his  knees  that  they  would  allow 
him  his  justification  in  those  points  where  he  believed  himself  innocent  and  in  the- 
right  But  they  exclaimed,  "  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  his  justification,  but 
for  his  confession  of  guilt." 

The  shameless  sou,  the  nurseling  of  these  priests,  was  present  during  all  this  ;  he 
saw  and  heard  his  kneeling  father ;  he  saw  and  heard  his  ill-usage  by  the  priests ; 
he  saw  and  heard  all,  and  was  silent.  The  later  conduct  of  Henry  V.  has  shown  that 
this  performance,  as  arranged  by  the  clergy,  this  farce  of  "  Church  against  Crown," 
taught  him  in  one  hour  more  than  he  had  learnt  in  years  respecting  the  chief  pastora 
of  Christendom.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  hour  Henry  V.  foresaw  what  the  wearer 
of  the  German  crown  might  expect  from  the  Roman  clergy  if  he  were  not  strong,  did 
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not  stand  upright,  and  prefer  to  be  king  of  the  Germans  to  being  a  vassal  of  the  Pope. 
And  indeed  he  was  glad  that  his  father,  weak  as  he  was,  could  not  be  forced  into 
depositing  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy  a  public  confession  of  guilt,  such  as  had 
been  extorted  from  Lewis  the  Pious. 

In  spite  of  the  emperor's  renunciation  of  the  crown  and  his  private  property,  he 
did  not  receive  the  promised  liberty  to  live  like  a  private  man.  Yet  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  Ingelheim  and  reaching  by  boat  his  burghers  of  Cologne,  and  thence 
j^oing  to  his  faithful  Bishop  Otbert  of  Liege.  The  infamous  conduct  of  the  Papal 
party  and  his  own  son  toward  the  emperor  had  roused  on  the  Lower  Rhine  not  only 
"the  burghers  and  peasants,  but  also  the  princes  and  lords,  and  at  their  head  Duke 
Henry  of  Lower  Lorraine.  They  rose  for  the  emperor.  In  South  Germany,  too,  his 
adherents  were  in  motion ;  Count  Albert,  loyally  supported  by  the  burghers  of  Trent, 
•caught  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  where  he  was  powerful,  the  brilliant  embassy  dispatched 
l>y  Henry  Y.  to  Rome.  This  seizure  of  at  least  ten  of  the  most  distinguished  heads 
of  his  party  by  the  imperialists  was  a  sensible  blow  to  Henry  V.,  who  at  the  same 
time  had  had  some  bitter  experiences  in  his  own  person.  He  had  gone  from  Mainz  to 
the  Upper  Rhine.  In  the  Alsatian  city  of  Ruffach,  to  the  south  of  Colmar,  that  is,  on 
iierritory  where  the  oldest  domains  of  the  Salian  house  lay,  an  outbreak  of  popular 
feeling  was  provoked  by  the  retinue  of  ttie  young  king.  The  valiant  burghers  of 
Rufiach  drove  the  insolent  knights  out  of  their  town,  together  with  their  king,  and 
took  from  him  the  insignia  of  empire,  which  he  had  sj  barbarously  extorted  from  his 
father. 

Henry  V.  was  terrified  at  this  indication  of  public  opinion.  As  well  as  the  lower 
•classes,  the  princes  and  lords  rose  for  the  ill-used  father  against  the  unnatural  son,  for 
the  emperor  against  the  rebel.  Public  sentiment,  which  declared  for  Henry  IV., 
threatened  to  become  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people  in  arms.  Henry  V.  pub- 
lished written  declarations,  and  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  his  father  had  freely 
•ceded  to  him  the  crown.  But  as  the  Papal  annalist  writes,  ^Hhe  stupid  people 
believed  the  father's  assurances  more  than  that  of  the  son." 

Henry  IV.  was  now  so  broken  in  spirit  that  he  did  not  any  longer  wish  to  recover 
by  a  contest  the  imperial  power  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled,  when  the  men  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  hearing  of  Henry  V.'s  proclamation  that  he  would  hold  a  diet  at 
J^aster  in  Liege,  and  keep  the  feast  with  his  father  there,  gave  a  striking  reply  in  arms. 

The  son  of  the  loyal  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  Walram,  the  citizens  of  Liege  and 
other  cities,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1106,  defeated  the  king's  army,  advancing  to  seize 
the  emperor,  at  Viset,  between  Liege  and  Maestricht.  After  this  victory,  which  was 
fought  without  him,  the  emperor  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
army  assembled  to  take  from  the  wicked  son  the  imperial  sceptre  he  had  stolen.  St^p 
by  step  misfortune  followed  the  son,  avenging  his  misdeeds  towards  his  father.  The 
assault  and  the  subsequent  siege  of  the  emperor's  chief  place  of  arms,  his  loyal  city  of 
Cologne,  had  no  success.  During  the  whole  summer  of  1106  the  imperialists  had 
the  advantage ;  the  royalists  were  demoralized  by  defeats  and  want  of  provisions,  as 
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vreU  as  by  a  contagious  sickness.  Joy  at  the  loyalty  of  the  people  gave  the  emperor 
strength  and  energy.  He  projected  for  the  citizens  of  Cologne,  whose  archbishop  in 
these  later  days  had  fallen  away  from  him,  a  plan  for  more  strongly  fortifjnng  their 
city,  and  they  at  once  engaged  in  the  erection  of  new  towers,  ditches,  and  walls.. 
The  strong  army  which  they  had  collected  for  the  emperor  was  eager  to  come  to  a. 
decision  by  a  battle  with  the  army  of  Henry  V.,  lying  in  a  piteous  plight  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Then  Erkenbold,  the  emperor's  chamberlain,  rode  into  the  king's  camp.. 
He  carried  three  things — ^the  imperial  diadem  and  sword,  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  of 
those  who  had  supported  the  emperor  as  friends  in  misfortune,  and  a  last  prayer  for 
a  few  feet  of  ground  near  his  parents  in  the  &mily  vault  at  Speyer. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1106,  the  emperor  Heury  IV.  had  died  suddenly  of  a  sick* 
ness  which  to  him,  broken  by  af9iction  in  mind  and  body,  was  mortal,  in  the  fifty-- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  love  and  loyalty  of  the  people  had  illuminated  his  latter  days ;  even  victory 
had,  once  more  smiling,  extended  her  hand  to  the  dying  warrior  before  his  decease.. 
When  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he  had  publicly  confessed  to  Bishop  Otbert,  taken 
the  communion  with  pious  fervor,  and  without  a  struggle,  like  one  sleeping,  had 
passed  gently  away.  ^^  The  poisonous  hate  of  my  Papal  opponents,"  he  said  when 
dying,  ^^has  attributed  to  me  crimes  too  shameful  for  me  to  speak  of;  they  mixed 
together  truth  and  falsehood." 

The  first  prayer  of  the  dead  man  the  son  did  not  fully  grant.  He  did  not  restore 
to  Henry  of  Lorraine  his  duchy  of  Nether  Lorraine ;  he  still  remembered  his  defeat 
at  Viset.  Not  revenge  but  want  of  money,  which  for  the  moment  outweighed  the 
demands  of  policy,  to  win  the  burghers  of  the  cities  to  his  side  by  mercy,  determined 
King  Henry  V.  to  lay  on  the  city  of  Cologne  a  requisition  for  six  thousand  marks  of 
silver  to  purchase  his  forgiveness  for  their  deeds,  although  they  had  been  acting  for 
his  father  and  their  emperor,  in  the  conviction  that  no  Pope  could  dissolve  the  oath 
they  had  taken  to  the  emperor. 

The  second  request  of  the  dead  the  son  wished  to  fulfil. 

Bishop  Otbert,  the  loyal  princes  and  lords,  and  the  people  had  solemnly  deposited 
the  body  of  the  emperor  in  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  But  the  hatred  of  the  Pope 
and  his  adherent  clergy — they  were  now  elated  with  victory — declared  that  the 
Church  could  have  no  fellowship  even  with  the  dead,  whom,  during  his  life,  she  had 
rejected,  and  that  Otbert  was  released  from  the  ban  only  on  this  condition,  that  his 
imperial  Mend  be  removed  from  the  vault  in  St.  Lambert's  Church,  and  transported^ 
without  prayer  sung  or  bell  rung,  to  an  island  in  the  Maas,  not  far  from  Liege,  into  a 
still  onconsecrated  building.  A  hermit,  who  shortly  before  had  returned  from  Jeru- 
salem and  dwelt  on  this  island,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night  sang  voluntarily 
penitential  psalms  at  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  and  prayed  for  him.  No  monkish  chron- 
icler has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  hermit. 

Otbert  may  have  assented  to  this  demand,  because  he  knew  that  Henry  V.  wished 
to  fulfil  the  second  prayer  of  his  dying  father.     In  the  third  week  after  the  king  had 
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heard  the  deatli  of  his  father,  the  royal  train  came  to  Liege  to  remove  the  dead 
emperor  aod  aolemnly  escort  him  to  the  imperial  vault  ia  Speyer,  The  funeral 
cortege  entered  Speyer  on  the  3d  of  September.  Not  only  the  people  of  this  city 
«ame  to  meet  it,  but  also  the  clergy  in  procession,  and  placed  the  corpee  with  dis- 
"tinguisbed  honor,  amid  all  ecclesiaatical  solemnities,  in  the  cathe4ral.     But  Qebhaid; 


ihe  new  bisliop,  the  jailor  of  Henry  IV.  at  Bockelheim,  laid  the  city  under  the  ban. 
He  never  rested  till  the  coBin  of  the  emperor  was  again  removed  from  the  cathedral 
And  laid  in  the  still  unconsecrated  chapel  of  St.  Afra,  on  the  north  side  of  the  catbe- 
-dral.  Here  he  remained  above  ground  for  five  years,  till  his  son  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Pope  Paschal  II.  release  from  the  excommunication.  But  as  long  as 
the  corpse  remained  above  ground,  the  grateful  love  of  the  people  of  Speyer  prayed  at 
the  coffin  as  at  a  sanctuary. 
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The  emperor  Henry  IV. ,  in  death  as  well  as  in  life^  reaped  the  benefit  of  having 
recognized  in  his  misfortunes  the  importance  of  the  rising  municipal  spirit,  and  of 
having  favored  its  extension. 

Retribution  soon  fell  on  the  Pope  and  the  princes  who  had  inflamed  Henry  V. 
to  perjury  and  cruelty  towards  his  father.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne 
he  was,  as  it  were,  transfdhned  ;  he,  initiated  by  the  clergy  into  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion, which  they  had  exercised  so  masterly  on  his  father ;  he  who,  as  prince,  so  piously 
obedient  and  humble,  had  promised  everything  to  the  Holy  See,  when  he  had  ascended 
the  throne  stood  forth  at  once  as  what  he  was,  a  commanding,  powerful  master,  who 
maintained  all  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown  against  the  princes  as  well  as  against 
the  Pope.  He  repaid  the  craft  of  the  Roman  diplomatists  with  craft  and  scorn.  He 
had  previously  declared  that  he  would  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  as  to  his  father,  to  the 
Church  as  to  his  mother,  and  the  Pope  and  clergy  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  him. 
Henry  V.  had  made  this  declaration  craftily,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  double  mean- 
ing ;  his  mother  was  dead,  to  his  father  he  had  been  wickedly  disobedient.  Henry  V. 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  letter ;  the  Roman  Church  soon  found  that  she  was  dead 
to  him,  and  Paschal  II.  found  that  he  was  as  disobedient  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his 
father  Henry  IV. 

Without  regard  to  old  or  new  Papal  resolutions,  he  claimed  for  the  German  king 
feudal  superiority  in  the  election  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots ;  he  invested  and 
•directed  the  consecration  of  bishops,  restored  a  prelate  to  his  place  contrary  to  the 
Pope's  express  order,  and  appointed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Tron  even  a  man  under 
Papal  excommunication.  He  had,  by  writing  and  by  envoys,  showed  the  fHendliest 
sentiments  toward  the  Pope,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Germany,  in  order  to  per- 
sonally cleanse  it  from  the  leaven  of  heresy.  Paschal  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had 
arrived  at  Verona  when  he  heard  of  this  proceeding  of  Henry  V.  Now  the  Pope  and 
his  counsellors  suddenly  formed  the  thought  that  a  prince  who  had  imprisoned  his  own 
father  and  persecuted  him  almost  to  death,  could  and  would  be  capable  of  throwing 
the  Holy  Father  into  prison,  if  he  got  him  in  his  power,  and  of  extorting  any  conces- 
sion. The  Pope  declared  to  King  Henry  V.  "  that  he  felt  that  the  door  to  Germany 
was  not  yet  open  for  him,"  and  in  place  of  visiting  Germany  he  went  to  France  to 
King  Philip  to  gain  his  assistance  ^^  against  all  tyrants  and  enemies  of  the  Church," 
particularly  against  the  king  of  the  Germans. 

In  Germany  Henry  V.  acted  with  such  force  and  determined  resolution  that  even 
the  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  Pope  did  not  venture  to  speak  or  act  in  opposition. 
From  this  strictness,  and  from  attempts  at  a  peaceable  understanding,  the  king  hoped 
that  the  Pope  would  yield  in  the  matter  of  investitures.  When  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1110,  Paschal  renewed  the  prohibitions  of  lay  investiture,  the  king  crossed  the 
Alps  to  compel  the  Pope  to  acknowledge  the  German  king's  right  of  investiture. 
He  had  meanwhile  prepared  the  greatest  army  which  any  German  king  ever  led  to 
Italy.  The  greatest  part  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes,  30,000  knights  with- 
out reckoning  the  retainers,  and  a  powerful  infantry  followed  him  across  the  Alps  in 
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August  1110^  and  beyond  the  Alps  this  army  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  Italiana 
at  every  step.  When  Novara  showed  itself  refractory,  he  burnt  a  part  of  it,  razed  its 
walls,  and  compelled  it  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  As  he  here  showed 
how  terrible  he  could  be  to  -his  adversaries,  so  he  soon  afterwards  proved  how  kind  he 
could  be  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  to  which  he  confirmed  all  its  large 
possessions  and  liberties.     He  then  encamped  at  Piacenza  on  the  plains  of  Roncaglia. 

Three  cities  were  refractory.  He  destroyed  them.  From  the  ruins  of  Arezzo  he 
sent  word  to  the  Romans  to  welcome  him  like  a  king,  to  the  Pope  to  treat  with 
liim  about  the  imperial  coronation.  Without  power  to  resist  such  a  host,  the  aged 
Countess  Matilda  acknowledged  Henry  as  her  overlord.  The  Pope  saw  that  the  king 
was  striking  at  him.  Deprived  of  aid  from  Matilda,  without  aid  from  any  other 
quarter— even  the  Normans  left  him  in  the  lurch — and  now  pressed  by  him  whom  he 
and  his  priests  had  trained  in  the  school  of  craft  and  violence.  Paschal,  in  his  isolation^ 
took  refuge  in  trickeiy.  He  proposed  '^  that  if  the  king,  on  the  day  when  the  Pope 
crowned  him  as  emperor,  would  lay  the  right  of  investiture  in  the  hands  of  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Peter,  and  allow  the  installation  of  bishops  and  other  heads  of  the  Church  to 
belong  to  the  Pope  alone,  then  he,  the  Pope,  would  give  back  whatever  the  Church 
had  in  fief  from  the  German  crown — all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  bishops ;  and 
every  clergyman  who  for  the  future  assumed  the  rights  of  a  prince,  should  be  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  On  these  terms  he  was  willing,  according  to  old  cus- 
tom,  to  crown  him  as  emperor," 

To  buy  the  freedom  of  the  Church  by  sacrificing  her  temporal  possessions  was  an 
idea  which  could  not  seriously  come  into  the  head  of  a  Pope  of  that  time.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  agreement  would  have  made  the  Church  weak,  the  German  crown 
powerful,  and  could  have  been  efiected  only  by  a  revolution.  By  the  fulfilment  of 
this  proposition,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  of  Germany  and  Italy,  instead 
of  being  grandees  of  the  empire,  splendid  with  princely  possessions  and  wielding 
princely  power,  would  become  mere  ministers  of  the  altar,  free  indeed  from  all  vas- 
salage, from  all  feudal  bonds,  but  poor,  and  endangered  every  day  by  the  violence  of 
the  temporal  nobility.  No  Pope  could  expect  that  on  his  orders  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  would,  without  more  ado,  surrender  to  the  German  crown  all  their  rights  aa 
temporal  princes,  all  their  possessions,  cities,  dukedoms,  margraviates,  rights  of  coin- 
age, of  toll  and  market,  their  manors  and  hundreds,  their  farms  and  villages,  their 
knightly  retainers  and  castles.  Least  of  all  men  could  Paschal  U.  expect  this  firom 
his  prelates,  as  he  had  not  set  them  an  example  of  self-denial  and  of  renouncing  tem- 
poralities ;  on  the  contrary,  he  himself,  in  his  treaty  with  Henry,  had  bargained  for 
the  confirmation  of  all  endowments  made  by  the  king's  predecessors  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  the  Church  in  their  fullest  extent. 

Pope  Paschal  wished  not  merely  to  gain  time  by  this  covenant,  but  by  its  means, 
to  awake  a  revolt  against  the  young  king  among  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  on. 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  a  revolution  so  general  that  it  extended  deep  down  into  the 
lowest  classes. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  feudal  rights  and  feudal  jurisdiction  which  the  prelates 
of  the  empire  h^d  in  fief  from  the  head  of  the  empire  had  been  sub-granted  by  them 
as  fiefs  to  temporal  princes  and  lords,  and  temporal  lords  were  in  possession  of  the 
profitable  office  of  advocate  or  bailifi*  of  the  churches  and  convents ;  if  the  prelates 
lost  their  princely  possessions  and  their  temporal  lordships,  they  would  need  no  more 
bailiffs,  and  the  temporal  lords  would  lose  not  only  their  revenues  but  also  the  great 
fie&  which  they  held  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  consequently  much 
power  and  much  money.  The  temporal  lords,  long  more  than  a  match  for  the  crown, 
would  be  weakened  in  the  same  degree  as  the  crown  was  strengthened.  If  the  king 
insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement,  a  storm  of  indignation  and  a  general  revolt 
w^ould  break  out. 

Henry  V.  knew  right  well  that  the  Pope^s  offer  was  impracticable  ;  he  saw  through 
the  trick,  and  proceeded  to  divert  all  the  odium  of  the  covenant  from  himself  to  the 
Pope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  of  his  plenipotentiaries  with  the  Papal 
agents,  the  emperor  declared  that  he  would  do  no  violence  to  the  Church,  or  commit 
sacrilege  on  a  grand  scale  by  confiscating  such  estates  and  rights ;  only  in  case  that , 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire  would  actually  follow  the  orders  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  resign  their  cities,  dukedoms,  countships,  and  other  royal  fiefs  and  rights, 
would  he  surrender  in  return  the  right  of  investiture.  When  the  document  concluded 
by  the  agents  of  both  parties,  and  called  the  Concordat  of  Sutri,  was  laid  before  him 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1111,  he  gave  his  assent  thereto  with  the  express  declaration 
that  he  took  it  with  the  reservation  that  it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
collective  Church  and  by  the  approbation  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  king  came  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  was  next  day 
solemnly  received.  In  St.  Peter's  the  Pope  demanded  that  the  king  should,  before 
his  coronation,  swear  to  the  agreement  and  renounce  the  right  of  investiture. 
Henry  V.  declared  that  first  of  all  the  Holy  Father  had  to  fulfil  his  obligation  in 
reference  to  the  surrender  of  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  and  temporal  rights  held  by  the 
bishops,  and  to  read  aloud  the  stipulations  on  this  point ;  the  publication  of  the  Papal 
decree  respecting  this  restoration  and  the  approval  of  the  princes  of  the  Church  and 
empire  was  the  condition,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  he,  the  king,  would  renounce 
the  right  of  investiture ;  he  declared  aloud  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  grandees 
present  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  take  from  the  bishops  and  abbots  anjrthing  which 
his  predecessors  on  the  throne  had  bestowed.  Paschal  saw  that  he  was  outwitted  ; 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  publicly  to  read  the  concordat. 

As  Paschal  read  there  arose  a  stormy  movement  among  the  clergy  who  would  lose 
their  temporal  poXver,  and  among  the  la)rmen  who  would  lose  the  estates  held  in  fief 
from  the  clergy.  Their  loud  cries  did  not  allow  the  Pope  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
king,  they  cried,  looked  to  the  weal  of  the  Church  ;  the  Pope's  proposition  was 
heresy ;  they  never  would  accept  such  a  decree ;  the  temporal  princes  loudly 
demanded  what  would  become  of  the  Church  fiefs  if  their  ecclesiastical  feudal 
superiors  were  deprived  of  them.     The  king  had  meanwhile  retired  to  another  part 
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of  the  church.  He  now  came  forward  and  said,  "  As  the  prelates  do  not  give  their 
assent  to  the  agreement,  and  as  it  therefore  cannot  be  carried  out,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  null,  and  he  did  not  insist  on  its  fulfilment,  but,  without  regard  to  it,  simply  and 
solely  on  his  coronation  as  emperor."  The  Pope  made  difficulties ;  it  was  too  late  in 
the  evening.  "What  need  of  many  words?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  king's  circle, 
springing  forward  to  the  Pope ;  "  know,  our  lord  must  have  the  imperial  crown  like 
Pipin  and  Charles  the  Great."  It  became  deep  night  before  the  Pope  gave  way.  To 
make  an  end  of  the  evasions  of  the  Pope,  Henry  V.  ordered  him  and  his  cardinals 
to  be  made  prisoners  and  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Gkrman  camp. 
Henry  IV. 's  son  showed  by  his  acts  that  "  he  treated  the  Pope  like  a  father." 

But  two  of  the  cardinals  succeeded  in  disguise  in  escaping  during  the  confusion. 
Excited  by  them,  armed  bands  of  Romans  attacked  at  daybreak  the  detachment  of 
royal  troops  encamped  around  St.  Peter's,  and  in  the  attack  many  Germans  met  their 
death.  But  by  the  evening  German  valor,  the  king's  military  skill  and  personal 
heroism,  extinguished  the  jubilant  victory  of  the  Romans  in  streams  of  blood,  and 
terribly  avenged  the  German  blood  shed  in  the  morning.  On  the  15th  of  February 
the  king  marched  away  with  the  captive  Pope  and  cardhials,  and  Rome  was  blockaded. 
On  the  11th  of  April  Paschal,  urged  by  the  citizens  and  priests  of  Rome  "  to  make  an 
end  of  their  misery,"  made  a  new  agreement  in  the  royal  camp  near  Ponte  Mamolo. 
Therein  he  solemnly  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  German  crown  to  invest  unmo- 
lested the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  by  staff  and  ring  as  a  token  of  their 
dependence  on  their  royal  superior.  He  also  promised  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
never  seek  to  take  vengeance  on  the  king  for  his  opposition,  never  excommunicate 
Henry  V.,  and  that  he  would  crown  him  emperor.  The  bishops  were  to  be  elected, 
freely  without  simony,  but  with  the  king's  assent,  and  not  consecrated  till  after  invest 
titure  by  the  king.  On  the  12th  of  April  the  Pope  signed  this  document  before  he  was 
let  go  free.  On  the  13th  he  crovnied  Henry  V.  as  emperor ;  with  the  imperial  crown 
on  his  head,  Henry  handed  back  the  document  to  the  Holy  Father,  to  preclude  any 
objection  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  the  Pope  under  duress.  Surprised,  afraid  of 
a  new  quarrel  in  the  sight  of  the  great  imperial  army,  Paschal,  publicly  in  the  church, 
handed  to  the  king  for  the  second  time  the  written  agreement,  and  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  peace  between  the  Church  and  the  empire  gave  the  emperor  the  Holy 
Communion  and  partook  himself. 

Thus  did  the  king  of  Germany  requite  the  Pope  for  all  the  sufferings  of  German 
kings  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  was  the  shadow  of  Henry  IV.,  unquiet,  revengeful, 
demanding  propitiation,  which  rose  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  son  who  had,  urged 
on  by  the  Pope,  dethroned  his  father. 

The  thought  of  his  father,  so  shamefully  outraged  by  the  Church,  and  his  expe- 
rience how  far  Popes,  without  the  integrity  and  grandeur  of  Gregory  VIL,  could  go  in 
opposition  to  temporal  authority,  out  of  love  of  power  and  greed  and  spiritual  pride, 
had  long  occupied  his  mind ;  and  when  he  drew  near  the  gates  of  Rome  his  first 
demand  from  the  Pope  was  that  he  take  the  excommunication  from  his  father's  corpse. 
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In  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  Pope  was  forced  to  do  this^  which  at  first  he  had 
refused. 

When  the  emperor  came  back  to  Qermany,  it  was  his  first  task  to  solemnize  his 
father's  death-day  in  a  great  assembly  of  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  at  Speyer, 
aud  to  bury  the  insulted  corpse  in  his  hereditary  vault  in  the  cathedral.  No  German 
emperor  had  ever  before  been  buried  with  such  maguificence  as  that  with  which 
Henry  V.  buried  his  father.  To  reward  the  loyalty  which  the  citizens  of  Speyer  had 
exhibited  towards  his  father,  he  enlarged  their  privileges.  He  confirmed  to  the 
citizens  of  Worms  all  the  hberties  and  rights  granted  to  them  by  his  father,  and  on 
account  of  the  steadfast  loyalty  which  they  had  shown  him,  he  extolled  them  as  the 
most  deserving  citizens  of  the  empire.  It  was  like  a  presentiment  that  he,  too,  would 
soon  need  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens.  The  first  disloyalty  which  he  had  to  experience 
came  from  Rome. 

Urged  by  his  own  party,  who  reproached  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Church  and  a 
heretic,  the  Pope,  at  a  synod  in  the  Lateran  on  the  18th  of  March,  1112,  declared  the 
covenant  made  vdth  Henry  V.  as  null  and  void,  because  signed  under  duresse,  and 
renewed  his  prohibition  of  lay  investiture.  As  Paschal  had  sworn  that  he  would 
never  excommunicate  Henry,  and  had  taken  the  communion  on  it,  he  refrained  from 
personally  launching  the  ban  of  the  Church  against  the  emperor,  but  had  this  curse 
pronounced  by  Archbishop  Guide  of  Vienne,  the  primate  of  Burgundy,  a  subject, 
therefore,  of  the  German  king,  in  a  synod  at  Vicnue,  from  which  he  himself  kept 
aloof.  Guide  cursed  Henry  V.  as  a  "  second  Judas  and  sacrilegious  man,^'  in  Sep- 
tember, 1112.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Paschal  confirmed  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
synod  of  Vienne,  including  the  excommunication  of  the  emperor.  The  Pope's  con- 
science was  at  ease ;  according  to  his  views  he  had  not  violated  his  oath  by  such  a 
subterfuge.  The  synod  of  Vienne  boldly  wrote  to  Paschal  at  Rome,  "  That  writing 
extorted  from  your  simplicity  by  the  king  we  have  condemned." 

No  clerk,  no  layman,  ventured  to  proclaim  this  sentence  of  excommunication  in 
Germany ;  it  was  not  published  till  the  time  had  come  when  it  seemed  likely  to  hurt 
the  emperor. 

In  order  that  the  emperor  might  not  return  with  avenging  hand  to  Rome,  new 
treasons  and  a  new  civil  war  in  Germany  were  contrived  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
chief  agent  in  the  covenant  with  the  Pope  had  been  the  king's  chancellor.  Count 
Adalbert  of  Saarbruck.  He  was  ^^  in  aU  things  next  to  the  king ;  nothing  took  place 
without  his  advice,"  says  the  contemporary  Eckehard.  He  had  advised  the  airest  of 
the  Pope.  To  reward  his  services,  the  emperor  had  nominated  him  to  the  see  of 
Mainz,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ruthard,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1111,  invested 
him  with  staff  and  ring.  The  court  of  Rome  let  him  know  that  it  would  not  confirm 
him  unless  he  came  over  to  the  Papal  side.  Adalbert  did  so,  and  at  once  attempted 
to  seduce  the  emperor's  nephew,  Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  Hohenstaufer,  to  a  revolt  against  his  uncle  on  the  ground  of  his  excommunication. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mainz  to  his  zealous  exertions 
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against  the  emperor ;  he  became  the  most  zealous  promulgator  of  the  sentence  of  the 
synod  of  Vienne,  and  stirred  up  a  new  revolt  in  Saxony,  all  in  the  deepest  secrecy. 

When  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  the  Hohenstaufer,  died,  Henry  V.  had  kindly 
treated  his  orphan  sons,  Frederick  of  fifteen,  Conrad  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Both 
had  grown  up  stout  warriors ;  Frederick  was  now  duke  of  Swabia.  The  seducer 
Adalbert  failed  in  his  attempts  with  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  formed  the  closest 
connection  with  the  insurgent  princes  of  Saxony. 

After  the  death  of  Duke  Magnus  the  male  line  of  the  Billungers  was  extinct,  and 
Henry  V.  made  Count  Lothaire  of  Supplinburg  the  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry,  since 
his  triumph  over  the  Pope,  had  proceeded  far  too  openly  in  his  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  royal  power  by  weakening  the  power  of  the  princes,  especially  of  the  princely 
house  in  Saxony  which  had  made  themselves  petty  sovereigns.  The  first  foundation 
of  a  monarchy  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  family  treasury,  and  more  extensive  family 
power.  Hence  he  sought  to  get  as  much  money  as  he  could,  and  lands  wherever  he 
was  able.  Lapse  of  time  had  rendered  the  distinction  between  what  was  fief  land 
and  what  was  private  domain  very  obscure.  Henry  V.  attempted  to  examine  into 
the  distinction,  and  thereby  provoked  many  landowners  who,  with  or  without  grounds,, 
deemed  themselves  injured  in  their  rights.  A  quarrel  arose  between  Lothaire  of 
Saxony  and  the  emperor.  On  the  Christmas  of  1111  Lothaire  was  deprived  of  hia 
dukedom  by  the  emperor ;  but  in  June,  by  the  intercession  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  he  was  reinstated.  But  Rome  stirred  the  fire,  Adalbert  intrigued;  the 
emperor  appropriated  to  the  crown  the  private  domains  of  nobles  who  died  without 
sons,  and  which  relatives  claimed  as  their  inheritance.  Many  princes  now  combined 
once  more,  and  through  all  Lorraine,  Westphalia,  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Thuringia 
an  armed  league  was  formed  against  the  emperor.  As  Adalbert  of  Mainz  was  travel* 
ling  round  to  make  the  revolt  general,  and  to  proclaim  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  Church  against  the  emperor,  he  fell  among  imperial  troops,  was  recognized,  and 
the  emperor,  long  aware  of  his  treachery  and  intrigues,  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle 
of  Trifel.  The  imperial  general,  Count  Hoyer  of  Mansfeld,  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1113,  attacked  the  army  of  the  confederate  Saxon  princes  at  Wamstadt,  near 
Quedlinburg,  and  defeated  it.  Siegfried,  the  PaJgrave  of  the  Rhine,  Lothaire's  brother^ 
in-law,  was  mortally  w^ounded  and  died,  and  many  of  the  great  lords  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  fight.  The  latter  had  to  purchase  their  freedom,  the  other  princea 
their  pardon  by  heavy  payments  of  money,  particularly  Count  Lewis  H.  of  Thuringia, 
named  the  "  Leaper." 

Peace  seemed  established ;  the  emperor  celebrated  on  the  9th  of  February,  1114, 
at  Mainz,  with  the  utmost  splendor,  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  All  the  Saxon  princes  were  invited,  and  even  Count  Lewis  of  Thuriu- 
gia  came.  While  Lewis  was  present  at  the  festivity  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  emperor ;  why  is  not  known.  But  this  imperial  act  of  violence  caused  a  new 
armed  league  against  the  emperor  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding  one. 

From  the  members  of  this  league  we  may  conclude  that  their  violent  acts  pro- 
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ceeded  from  the  emperor's  unconcealed  arrogance^  and  the  opposition  of  the  county  who 
uttered  it  more  loudly  than  the  other  equally  aggrieved  princes  of  the  empire.  Henry 
was  possessed  by  even  a  greater  thirst  for  absolute  power  as  king  and  emperor  than 
his  father  had  been^  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  princes  this  behavior  of  Henry  V.  must 
have  appeared  the  more  threatening  because  he  was  stronger  in  body,  mind,  and 
character  than  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  wished  to  attain  not  merely  full  monarchical 
unity  of  the  empire— which  would  have  been  a  good  thing — but  to  full  autocracy 
<lominating  over  the  liberty  of  the  princes,  the  burghers,  and  the  common  freemen. 
His  ideal  was  not  only  to  break  the  power  of  the  petty  sovereigns,  the  princes, 
but  to  break  the  liberty  of  all,  and  be  lord  like  an  old  Roman  Caesar.  He  wished  to 
•establish  absolutism. 

Not  only  the  most  of  the  temporal  princes  of  Saxony  whom  Henry  V.  first  wished 
to  reduce,  but  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  Salzburg,  and  Cologne,  a  crowd  of 
-counts  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  burghers  of  Cologne  were  in  the  league,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  the  hitherto  loyal  city  of  Mainz. 

The  firat  victory  over  the  imperialists  was  gained  by  the  citizens  of  Cologne  and 
their  Rhenish  allies  at  Andernach  in  September,  1114.  On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1115,  the  Saxon  princes  drove  the  emperor  from  Eisleben  back  to  the  Rhine. 
His  general  Hoyer  fell  in  the  fight.  Two  Papal  legates  now  prddaimed  the  Church's 
curse  against  Henry  throughout  Saxony  and  South  Germany.  The  emperor  was 
reduced  to  propose  to  the  Saxon  princes  at  a  diet  at  Mainz  ^^  to  allow  the  diet  to 
determine  respecting  any  of  his  actions  in  contravention  of  the  law  or  done  in  youth- 
ful passion,  and  to  atone  for  them." 

But  in  Mainz,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1115,  very  few  princes  appeared  at  the 
diet  The  greater  part  of  them  openly  left  the  emperor,  and  assembled  at  the  same 
time  at  Fritzlar  around  the  Papal  legate  Cardinal  Dietrich.  When  the  citizens  of 
Mainz  saw  this,  they  urged  the  emperor,  by  prayers  and  by  arms,  to  set  their  arch- 
bishop at  liberty.  He  made  Adalbert  take  an  oath  to  give  satisfaction  for  his  high 
treason  within  the  space  of  a  year,  or  else  to  surrender  as  a  prisoner ;  he  took  from 
the  citizens  of  Mainz  a  number  of  their  eminent  citizens  as  hostages  that  Adalbert  for 
the  future  would  undertake  nothing  hostile  to  the  emperor.  Worn  to  a  shadow,  so 
harshly  had  he  been  treated.  Archbishop  Adalbert  came  forth  from  his  three  years' 
imprisonment ;  but  he  forgot  his  oath  and  the  hostages ;  nothing  but  revenge  filled 
his  soul.  He  worked  so  against  Henry  that  he  soon  repented  of  setting  at  liberty  his 
mortal  foe,  who,  as  his  ex-chancellor,  knew  all  his  political  secrets.  Unfortunately 
the  emperor  took  vengeance  for  the  breach  of  faith  of  this  unchristian  priest  on  the 
hostages  by  severe  imprisonment,  in  which  they  endured  hunger  and  nakedness,  by 
banishment  from  the  realm,  by  mutilation  of  the  limbs  in  some  instances.  The  latter 
probably  were  those  who  had  threatened  the  emperor's  life  at  Mainz. 

At  Speyer,  in  December,  1115,  at  the  appointed  diet,  Henry  V.  found  himself 
almost  as  much  deserted  as  his  father  had  been  forty  years  before.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing at  Speyer,  the  princes  had  met  at  Cologne  around  Archbishop  Adalbert  and  the 
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Papal  legates  with  the  object  of  solemnly  publishing  the  new  sentence  of  excommuui- 
cution  against  the  emperor.  Adalbert  strove  to  bring  about  the  deporatJon  of  the 
emperor.  Henry  V.  sent  Bishop  Erlung  of  Wurzburg,  who  for  years  had  been 
bis  trustiest  adherent,  to  Cologne.  Instead  of  defending  the  emperor,  Erlung  went 
over  to  his  opponents  and  declared  openly  for  the  Pope.  The  Roman  party  thus 
succeeded  in  causing  a  new  civil  war  in  Giermany.  Adalbert's  unwearied  pen 
and  diplomatic  subtlety  became  still  more  dreaded  by  the  emperor.  Adalbert  was 
openly  the  leader  of  the  Papal  party  in  the  German  reabn.     He  acted  bo  from 


motives  of  revenge  ;  others  were  renegade  to  their  emperor  because  they  thought  the 
ground  shaking  under  his  feet ;  his  most  trusted  spiritual  counsellors,  because  the 
spirit  of  hierarchy  had  seized  them.  The  spirit  of  the  time  had  become  ecclesiastical. 
The  ideas  of  Gregory  VII.  were  victorious  in  the  following  centuries,  although  his 
followers  were  far  beneatli  him  in  genius  and  character,  and  represented  not  the 
religion  of  Christ  but  antichristian  doctrines  and  principles.  Henry  V.  was  wrong  in 
striving  for  "political  absolutism" ;  the  Romish  Church  was  wrong  in  assuming  a 
"  religious  despotism  "  over  the  consciences  of  men,  the  rule  of  force,  the  sole  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  Both  aimed  at  antichristian  ends.  Hence  the  two  unchristian 
principles  and  powers  wore  each  other  down,  of  necessity  wore  each  other  away  in 
long  struggles  :  such  is  God's  law  in  history. 

The  emperor  punished  the  deserter  Erlung  by  depriving  him  of  the  ducal  authority 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  imparted  to  the  bishops  of  Wiirzburg,  and  gave  it  to 
his  sister's  son  Conrad  of  Staufen,  the  new  duke  in  Eastern  Franconia.  He  could 
rely  on  the  loyalty  and  power  of  four  temporal  princes,  Duke  Welf  in  Bavaria,  Count 
Godfrey  in  Calw,  to  whom  be  had  given  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  two 
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nephews  of  Hohenstaufen  ;  to  them  he  confided  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Germany. 
He  himself  went  to  Italy  with  a  still  large  army  to  attack  the  Pope  in  Rome  itself^ 
and  to  seize  the  heritage  of  the  great  Countess  Matilda^  who  had  died  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1116. 

Once  on  Italian  soil,  quickly  reinforced  by  his  party,  he  came  without  meeting 
opposition  into  possession  of  the  immense  inheritance.  The  great  fiefs  of  the  empire 
which  Matilda  had  held,  the  marquisates  of  Tuscany,  Spoleto,  and  Camerino,  the 
cities  of  Mantua,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  others,  belonged  according  to  law  to 
the  empire,  in  spite  of  Matilda's  donation  to  the  Church.  Fiefs  of  the  emperor  could 
not  be  given  away.  Private  domain  was  diflerent.  But  Henry  V.  claimed  this  t/oo, 
as  being  the  next  of  kin  and  heir,  and  seized  it  also.  He  then  marched  to  Rome ;  the 
city  opened  her  gates  without  resistance ;  Pope  Paschal  fled  to  the  Normans.  For 
three  years  the  emperor  ruled  with  the  security  of  a  conqueror  and  master,  but  with 
prudence  and  winning  gentleness  over  all  Upper  and  Central  Italy  ;  he  then  hastened 
back  to  Germany. 

Here  the  two  princes  of  Hohenstaufen  had  been  fighting  for  themselves  and  the 
emperor ;  Conrad  in  Franconia  and  on  the  Danube,  Frederick  in  Swabia  and  on  the 
Rhine,  had  for  the  most  part  been  successful,  and  undismayed  by  excommunications, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  portents.  In  Cologne,  however,  Archbishop 
Adalbert  and  the  Papal  legates  and  many  bishops  at  last  assembled,  and  they  came  to 
an  agreement  with  other  princes  to  sunomon  the  emperor  to  a  diet  at  Wiirzburg,  and 
depose  him  if  he  did  not  appear.  But  the  emperor  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  hostile  plot.  In  Rome,  Guide  of  Vienne,  the  dangerous  opponent  of  Henry  V., 
had  mounted  the  Papal  throne  as  Calixtus  H.  The  emperor  hastened  to  restore  peace 
in  Germany,  to  make  the  German  princes  contented,  in  order  not  to  have  to  bear  the 
double  load  of  a  war  against  them  and  against  the  Pope.  Exhausted  by  the  civil 
strife,  the  Saxon  princes  took  the  hand  offered  in  fiiendship  by  the  emperor  in  Janu- 
ary, 1120.  He  restored  their  lands  and  rights.  But  a  general  peace  was  not  estab- 
lished till  the  diet  of  Wiirzburg  on  the  29th  of  September,  1121.  It  was  agreed  to 
restore  and  assure  to  the  emperor  all  his  previous  rights  and  revenues,  to  the  churches 
their  spiritual  rights  and  estates,  to  the  plundered  the  plunder  taken,  to  the  disin- 
herited their  inheritance,  to  each  his  own  lawful  property.  Even  the  new  Pope 
seemed  disposed  for  peace  with  the  crown,  as  the  bishops  at  Wurzburg  had  resolved 
that  all  bishops,  in  spite  of  the  excommunication,  could  hold  fellowship  with  the 
emperor ;  the  dignity  of  the  empire  must  not  sufier  from  the  quarrel  about  the  inves- 
titures. 

The  Pope  perceived  that  the  German  princes  would  no  longer  allow  themselves  to 
be  used  against  the  emperor.  The  Concordat  of  Worms  was  agreed  to  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1122,  at  a  great  assembly  of  the  empire  and  the  Church.  The  emperor 
renounced  his  claim  to  invest  bishops  and  abbots  with  spiritual  rights  by  ring  and 
staff;  he  gave  the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  the  cathedral  and  convent  chap- 
ters ;  the  election  to  be  without  simony  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  pleni- 
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potentiaries.  The  Pope  made  this  concession,  and  also  conceded  the  chief  point  that 
the  investiture  of  elected  prelates  with  the  temporalities  belonged  to  the  emperor ; 
and  they  were  to  be  invested,  not  as  hitherto  by  ring  and  staff,  but  by  the  sceptre,  in 
Germany  before,  in  Italy  after  consecration.  Thus  the  thing  remained,  the  symbol 
changed.  By  delivery  of  the  sceptre  the  elected  prelates  were  received  into  feudal 
obedience.  The  Papal  court  had  for  fifty  years  striven  to  free  the  clergy  from  tem- 
poral feudal  dependence ;  now  the  prelates  remained  vassals  of  the  German  crown, 
under  feudal  obligations  in  all  respects  like  other  princes. 

There  waa  joy  in  aU  quarters  over  the  final  ceasing  of  the  fifty  years'  strife  between 
the  German  crown  and  the  Holy  See.  The  emperor  thought  of  new  plans  for  extend- 
ing his  power,  of  a  war  of  the  German  empire  in  alliance  with  Engknd  against  Fnmce. 
For  some  time  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  introducing  an  imperial  system  of  taxation 
as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown.  But  the  projects 
of  his  spirit  were  greater  than  the  strength  of  his  body  or  the  length  of  his  allotted 
days.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1125,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
life.  He  died  childless.  With  him  expired  the  male  branch  of  the  Salian-Waiblinger 
family,  and  the  immense  inheritance  passed  to  the  sons  of  his  sister  Agnes,  to  Fred- 
erick and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen. 


CHAPTER   V. 


GERMANY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  V.— L0THAIRE*8  UNBTATESMANLIKB 
REIGN.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENMITY  BETWEEN  THE  H0HEN8TAUFEN  AND  THE 
WELF8.— CONRAD  IIL,  THE  FIRST  H0HEN8TAUFEN  EMPEROR.— REFORMING 
MOVEMENTS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  SOUTH.— ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA,  AND 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  ITALY.— APPEAL  OF  ARNOLD  AND  THE 
ROMANS  TO  CONRAD  IH.- THE  NEW  IDEAS  FRUSTRATED  BY  THE  SECOND 
CRUSADE.— CRUSADE  OF  THE  SAXONS  AGAINST  THE  WENDS.-^^  FREDERICK  I.— 
HIS  HATE  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NEW  TIME.— HIS  SACRI- 
FICE OF  ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA.— HIS  SEVERITY.- ELEVATION  OF  AUSTRIA  TO 
A  DUKEDOM,  OF  BOHEMIA.  TO  A  KINGDOM.— FREDERICK  L  AND  THE  LOMBARD 
REPUBLICS.- ALLIANCE  OF  THE  LATTER  WITH  THE  POPE.— DESTRUCTION  OF 
MILAN  BY  THE  EMPEROR.— THE  LOMBARD  LEAGUE  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEG- 
NANO.— TRUCE  OF  SIX  YEARS  BETWEEN  THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  LOMBARD 
REPUBLICS. 


EATED  on  the  imperial  throne,  Henry  V.  had  been  a  powerful 
emperor,  and  his  reign  an  aknost  unbroken  struggle  against  rebel- 
lious princes  and  the  Popedom.     Such  an  emperor  the  majority  of 
the  princes  did  not  wish  for  again,  because  their  own  sectional  inter- 
ests were  dearer  to  them  than  a  strong  government  and  the  interests 
of  the  nation.     Still  less  did  the  court  of  Rome  wish  for  a  successor 
on  the  German  throne  who  resembled  the  late  emperor.     For  what  con- 
cessions the  Church  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  with  Henry  V.,  it  had  made  with  the  arriere  pensee  of  revoking 
them  during  the  reign  of  his  successor.    And  so  it  happened.    The  princes, 
under  Papal  advice,  elected  as  king  one  of  their  number  who  bought  his 
election  from  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the  Pope. 

The  oldest  nephew  of  Henry  V.,  the  duke  of  Swabia,  Frederick  of 
Staufen,  seemed  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  succession.  The  dukedom 
of  Swabia  and  the  rich  Salian  inheritance  gave  him  a  predominance  in 
material  power  over  all  the  other  princes.  Frederick  had  now  taken  possession,  for 
himself  and  his  brother,  of  the  great  estates,  castles,  cities,  and  towns  in  Swabia,  in 
Alsace,  in  Rhenish  Franconia,  and  in  East  Franconia  which  belonged  to  the  Salian 
heritage,  and  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  accumulated  under  the  Salian  kings. 
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The  Hohenstaufeu  were  indeed  a  newly  risen  house^  far  outshone  by  the  house  of  the 
Welfs  (Guelphs)  in  antiquity  and  splendor  of  family.  But  the  wife  of  the  Hoheo- 
staufen  Frederick  was  a  Guelphic  princess,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Henry  the  Black,  who 
for  the  last  five  years  had  held  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  as  successor  of  his  brother 
Duke  Welf,  who  died  childless.  The  Guelphic  father-in-law  did  not  think  of  con- 
tending the  crown  with  his  son-in-law.  Moreover,  the  prominent  personal  qualities 
of  Frederick,  clear  in  thought,  strong  in  mind,  firm  in  character,  and  of  heroic  courage 
like  his  uncle  Henry  Y.,  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  might  well  be  the  man  for 
the  throne  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  nation,  but  not  in  that  of  the  Church. 

The  cunning  of  Adalbert  of  Mainz,  who  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  Papal  party  and 
guided  the  election,  betrayed  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia.  The  feeling  of  revenge 
which  he  nourished  against  the  dead  Henry  V.  could  not  have  influenced  him  against 
the  nephew ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  Adalbert  opposed  the  endeavors  of  the 
Salian  house  to  render  the  empire  absolute,  as  being  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  these 
endeavors  Frederick  beyond  doubt  had  aided.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  a  Papal 
legate.  Cardinal  Gebhard,  had  come  from  Rome  to  the  election  in  Mainz.  The  court 
of  Rome  had  too  often  experienced  how  much  advantage  had  been  reaped  by  the 
Papal  See  in  its  struggles  for  temporal  power  by  discord  sowed  among  the  Germans 
and  in  Germany.  If  the  new  election  kindled  again  civil  war  in  the  empire,  it  would 
be  for  Roman  policy  an  advantage  not  to  be  neglected.  This  advantage  and  other 
gains  the  Papacy  won  by  the  disgraceful  election  which  raised  the  Saxon  duke 
Lothaire  to  the  throne. 

Sixty  thousand  knights,  squires,  and  freemen  appeared  in  and  about  Mainz  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1124.  Departing  entirely  from  the  previous  practice  of  great  elec- 
toral assemblies  of  the  German  races,  the  craft  of  Adalbert  proposed  to  the  princes, 
and  carried  through  the  arrangement,  to  select  ten  men  of  high  birth,  spiritual  or 
temporal  princes,  from  each  of  the  four  races,  the  Franconians,  the  Saxons,  the  Bava- 
rians, the  Swabians — of  the  Lorrainers,  who  had  hitherto  been  held  to  form  a  fifth 
race,  no  mention  was  made — and  these  again  to  designate  for  the  crown  the  prince 
who  seemed  to  them  most  suited.  Thus  an  electoral  college  consisting  of  forty 
electors  of  princely  rank  was  formed.  This  committee  of  forty,  after  long  negotia- 
tion?,  designated  four  princes  as  the  most  suited  for  the  throne — ^the  duke  of  Swabia, 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  Count  Charles  of  Flanders. 
The  Hohenstaufer  Frederick  had  as  yet  taken  no  share  in  the  deliberations  at  Mainz ; 
he  had  remained  outside  in  his  camp  before  the  city ;  when  sununoned  he  came 
without  any  retinue  to  the  assembly.  Then  the  president,  Archbishop  Adalbert,  put 
the  question  to  the  three  princes — ^the  Swabian,  the  Saxon,  the  Austrian — whether 
they  would  promise,  without  jealousy,  to  obey  him  on  whom  the  election  fell ;  the 
two  last  declared  their  willingness  so  to  do,  but  Frederick,  who  had  come  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  been  summoned  only  to  declare  his  willingness  to  accept  the  crown, 
was  surprised,  suspected  some  trick  on  the  part  of  Adalbert,  and  said  that  such  a 
definite  declaration  he  could  not  make  without  the  consent  of  the  Swabian  race ; 
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he  would  go  out  and  converse  with  his  friends.  He  then  departed.  Archbishop 
Adalbert  pointed  this  out  to  the  princes  as  a  piece  of  presumption,  and  as  a  sign  of 
what  they  had  to  expect  if  the  haughty  Swabian  was  made  king.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  had  scarcely  assembled  on  the  following  day,  and  the  business  of  the  election 
had  scarcely  begun,  when,  with  wild  cries,  a  troop  of  men  led  by  friends  of  Lothaire 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  invaded  the  hall,  raised  him  on  thdr  shoulders,  and  greeted  him 
as  king,  the  crowd  without  responding  with  loud  vivats.  It  was  a  plot  arranged  by 
Archbishop  Adalbert  and  Lothaire's  adherents.  Displeased  with  such  forcible  inter- 
ruption  of  the  election,  by  which  the  assembly  was  surprised  and  might  be  hurried 
on  to  an  illegal  election  by  acclamation,  many  grandees,  Bavarian  and  Swabian, 
attempted  to  leave  the  hall.  They  found  the  doors  barred  by  the  orders  of  Adalbert. 
The  Papal  legate.  Cardinal  Gebhard,  now  stepped  forward  and  induced  the  Bavarian 
ecclesiastical  princes  to  remain.  The  duke  of  Bavaria,  Henry  the  Black,  who  had 
kept  aloof  from  the  sitting,  was  brought  in,  and  an  assurance  given  him  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Henry  with  the  heiress  of  Lothaire. 

Amid  such  tumult  and  by  such  intrigues,  Lothaire  of  Supplingburg  was  elected 
king. 

Of  the  transactions  preceding  the  election  there  is  authoritative  proof.     Before  the 

■ 

election  Lothaire  had  given  to  the  Church  a  charter  in  which,  to  gain  her  support,  he 
surrendered  the  fruits  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  Papal  See,  all 
the  rights  in  Church  matters  granted  to  the  empire  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
He  released  by  it  the  bishops  and  abbot-s  from  the  obligation  of  doing  unconditional 
homage  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  instead  of  the  feudal  oath,  contented  himself 
with  taking  from  the  prelates  a  vow  of  loyalty,  which  they  were  to  give  under  reser- 
vation of  their  Church  relations.  It  had  been  agreed  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms  that 
the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots  could  take  place  only  in  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
empire  or  of  his  plenipotentiary ;  that  the  person  elected  should  first  receive  investi- 
ture with  the  temporal  rights  and  estates,  and  then  be  consecrated  after  the  investiture. 
By  this  stipulation  the  crown  had  a  great  power  in  its  hand.  The  head  of  the  empire 
could,  by  virtue  thereof,  preclude  any  prelate,  whose  election  displeased  him,  from 
installation  in  his  dignity ;  for  it  was  only  the  ceremony  of  consecration  which  made 
the  elected  person  an  actual  bishop  or  abbot ;  this  consecration  could  only  be  given 
to  one  already  invested  by  the  crown ;  therefore  the  crown,  simply  by  withholding 
investiture  in  the  temporalities,  could,  in  due  legal  form,  bar  his  accession  to  his 
dignity- 

The  duke  of  Saxony,  in  the  document  delivered  to  the  Papal  legate  before  the 
election,  renounced  all  these  stipulations  of  the  concordat,  and  signed  and  sealed  this 
renunciation  after  his  election  as  king.  By  these  new  concessions  Lothaire  exempted 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  all  control  of  the  empire. 

The  Saxon  had  bribed  the  temporal  princes  by  conceding  that  fiefs  of  the  empire 
that  became  escheated  by  death  should  not  remain  with  the  crown,  but  be  at  once 
granted  again.     Such  concession  took  from  the  crown  great  material  resources,  the 
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incomes  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown^  of  which  it  hitherto  had  the  disposal ;  and 
thus  abandoned  to  the  princes  one  important  means  for  the  elevation  of  the  royal 
power. 

But  the  Saxon  Lothaire  descended  to  a  still  lower  depth  of  degradation.  He,  an 
elected  and  universally  acknowledged  king  of  the  Germans,  proceeded  to  ask  by  his 
ambassadors  for  the  Papal  confirmation  of  his  election — that  is,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  empire  was  in  tutelage  to  the  Papal  See. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  yet  occurred,  that  a  king,  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
empire,  should,  by  his  own  embassy  dispatched  to  Rome,  beg  the  Pope  to  confirm  his 
election.  Hitherto  the  Pope,  when  elected,  had  demanded  confirmation  of  his  elec- 
tion from  the  German  king ;  even  the  great  Gregory  VU.  had  not  omitted  to  do  so. 
But  now  the  German  king  degraded  himself  so  far — ^it  had  been  part  of  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  imperial  crown  which  he  had  chafiered  for — as  formally  and  publicly 
to  request  firom  the  Pope  confirmation  of  his  election  ! 

Lothaire  was  a  gallant  warrior,  but  weak  in  mental  endowments,  weak  in  char- 
acter, without  any  statesmanlike  abilities,  vain  and  fanciful,  whom  prince  or  pope 
could  twist  round  the  finger.  After  Lothaire  had  demanded  from  the  Pope  confirma- 
tion of  his  election,  was  it  any  wonder  if  henceforward  the  Popes  claimed  as  a  right 
to  examine  and  decide  whether  a  German  election  of  king  was  valid  or  no  T 

The  Saxon  had  purchased  the  crown  by  giving  up  his  own  and  his  kingdom's 
honor ;  he  proceeded  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  to  scatter  the  seeds  which  not 
only  resulted  at  once  in  a  civil  war,  but  from  generation  to  generation  poisoned  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  German  nation. 

Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  did  not  come  with  all  the  others  to  do  homage.  King 
Lothaire  sought  to  purchase  his  acknowledgment,  and  offered  him  a  fief  of  two  hun- 
dred marks.  Not  till  the  third  day  did  Duke  Frederick  appear,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  become  reconciled  with  Lothaire,  acknowledging  him  as  king,  but  not 
accepting  his  offer  of  money  and  land.  The  Papal  court  had  reckoned  that  he  would 
decline  to  acknowledge  Lothaire,  and  that  thus  a  war  in  Germany  would  arise. 
When  Frederick  submitted  and  made  his  peace,  the  Papal  party  sought  other  means 
to  produce  a  civil  war.  They  persuaded  the  new  king  that  the  powerful  duke  of 
Swabia  must  be  weakened  or  destroyed  if  Lothaire  wished  to  feel  himself  secure 
on  his  throne.  Thus  misguided,  Lothaire,  three  months  after  his  mounting  the 
throne,  demanded  from  Duke  Frederick  and  his  brother  Conrad  the  surrender  of  all 
those  possessions  which  had  been  once  estates  of  the  empire,  and  which  the  Salian 
emperors  had  amalgamated  with  their  own  family  property.  During  the  long 
troubles  fiefs  and  private  domains  had  become  confounded  in  all  the  princely  families. 
Duke  Frederick  replied  that  after  the  Salian  family  had  borne  the  crown  for  more 
than  a  centuiy,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  heritage  which  came  to  the 
Hohenstaufen,  between  private  property  and  lapsed  fiefs  of  the  empire.  A  separation 
could  not  be  made.  The  emperors  of  the  Saxon  house  had  also  appropriated  imperial 
fiefs,  which,  after  the  extinction  of  that  family,  had  not  been  restored,  because  for  the 
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most  part  they  had  been  so  long  intermingled  with  the  property  of  the  Saxon  house 
that  it  was  hnpossible  to  distinguish  them. 

The  duke  of  Swabia  had  with  justice  expected  that  Lothaire  would  exhibit  some 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  reconciliation  after  the  election.  He  was  therefore  more 
annoyed  by  the  king's  demand^  of  which  the  hostility  was  unmistakable^  because  the 
king  made  such  demands  on  no  other  prince^  but  on  Frederick  alonC;  and  because  the 
king  himself  had  not  even  given  away  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  although  the  instant 
regranting  of  crown  fiefs  had  been  one  of  the  chief  conditions  by  which  he  had 
purchased  his  election.  Lothaire's  policy  was  as  unwise  as  unjust.  It  not  only 
produced  a  civil  war  which  devastated  Southern  Germany  for  nine  years,  weakened 
the  power  of  the  German  nation  externally,  and  allowed  the  Popedom  to  overtop  the 
crown  still  more,  but  it  gave  birth  to  an  enmity  between  the  most  powerful  German 
houses  of  the  time,  of  which  the  unholy  consequences  showed  themselves  through  two 
centuries  of  the  history  of  the  empire,  the  enmity  between  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  the  house  of  Welf  (Guelph). 

When  Duke  Frederick  rejected  the  king's  demand,  and  requested  an  impartial 
treatment  of  this  imperial  question  by  an  imperial  tribunal,  King  Lothaire  did  not 
agree,  but  collected  a  small  council  of  princes,  mostly  well-known  enemies  of  the 
Salian  and  Hohenstaufen  families — they  were  chiefly  bishops — and  soon,  by  this 
handy  machine,  decided  to  the  disfavor  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 

When  the  duke  of  Swabia  rejected  such  an  illegal  proceeding,  and  refused  to  give 
up  the  portions  of  the  Salian  heritage  demanded  from  him,  because  the  question  had 
been  decided,  not  by  an  imperial  tribunal,  but  by  a  hole-and-corner  gathering  of 
adversaries  of  himself  and  his  house,  Lothaire  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry 
against  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  as  an  enemy  to  the  empire,  without  hearing  him, 
and  proclaimed  an  imperial  execution  against  him.  Lothaire  had  not  observed  the 
prescribed  form  of  three  summonses,  but  condemned  him  unheard,  not  tried  by  -a  diet 
of  the  empire,  nor,  as  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  a  duke,  on  the  soil  of  his  dukedom. 

At  Lothaire's  election  Frederick's  brother,  the  Franconian  duke  Conrad,  was  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  therefore  had  not  been  able  to  do  homage  to 
the  Saxon,  and  at  his  return  he  found  his  brother  outlawed  and  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  king  and  the  enemies  of  the  Hohenstaufen  about  his  own  heritage  and  that 
of  the  Salian  kings.  Frederick  showed  to  his  outlawer  that  he  would  have  been  the 
man  for  the  crown.  He  at  once  made  preparations  against  the  enemies  who  sought 
to  crush  him ;  he  fortified  and  abundantly  supplied  his  cities  and  castles  in  Swabia, 
Alsace,  and  on  the  Rhine,  although  at  first  he  stood  alone,  without  a  single  prince  as 
an  ally,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  his  Swabian  subjects,  by  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  Eastern  and  Rhenish  Franconia,  and  by  nearly  all  the  temporal  lords  in  this 
quarter,  who,  as  once  to  Henry  V.,  so  now  clung  to  his  nephew  and  heir. 

Lothaire  felt  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  of  himself  to  execute  the  sentence  so 
thoughtlessly  pronounced  on  Frederick.  The  duke  of  Swabia  was  superior  to  him  in 
intellect  and  energy  as  well  as  in  external  power ;  he  was  superior,  too,  &om  his 
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family  connection  with  the  Welfe.  But  Duke  Frederick's  wife,  the  Welfic  princess 
Jutta  or  Judith,  died ;  as  well  as  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Welf 
Henry  the  Black.  As  long  as  the  latter  hved  Lothaire  could  not  expect  support  in 
arms  from  the  great  Welfic  resources.  His  daughter  Jutta  he  could  not  have  suggested 
to  the  old  Welfic  prince  to  ruin  by  executing  the  sentence  of  outlawry — ^his  daughter 
Judith,  her  husband  Duke  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  their  son,  his  noble  grand- 
son, hereafter  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  But  Henry  the  Black's  degenerate  son  took 
up  the  disgraceful  task,  to  his  own  dishonor,  to  the  long  distress  of  his  own  territories 
and  the  German  nation.  This  son  was  called  Henry  like  his  father,  but  with  the  sur- 
name of  "  the  Proud."  He  followed  the  lead  of  the  Papal  party  and  his  young  wife 
Gertrude,  the  sole  heiress  of  King  Lothaire,  who  had  given  him  her  hand  and  a  rich 
dowry  on  the  29th  of  May,  1127,  adding  a  promise  to  give  him  the  dukedom  of 
Saxony  in  addition  to  his  dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

Hence  arose  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  Guelphic  (Welfic)  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Franconian  and  Swabian  Hohenstaufen  power. 

In  the  summer  of  1127,  that  is,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  sentence  of  outlawry, 
King  Lothaire  ventured  to  open  war  against  the  two  Hohenstaufen,  when  Henry  the 
Proud,  to  please  his  wife  and  father-in-law,  called  up  his  levies  to  crush  his  brother- 
in-law  Frederick.  The  king  attacked  Frederick  in  Alsace  without  success;  Fred- 
erick easily  captured  the  city  of  Speyer,  occupied  by  the  royalists,  as  the  burghers 
sympathized  with  the  Hohenstaufen.  In  good  time  for  the  duke  of  Swabia^  his 
brother  Conrad  had  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  aid  him  and  to  maintain  his  own 
dukedom  of  Franconia.  The  king  and  Henry  the  Proud  besieged  for  two  months  the 
city  of  Niiremberg,  and  had  to  raise  the  siege  when  the  brothers  came  to  relieve  the 
city.  In  September  Henry  the  Proud  suffered  such  a  defeat  that  Lothaire  made 
propositions  to  the  two  Hohenstaufen,  but  without  success.  When  the  Hohenstaufen 
had  so  far  gotten  the  upper  hand,  their  party  urged  Duke  Conrad  to  take  the  royal 
title  ;  and  as  he  had  not  done  homage  to  Lothaire,  he  was  induced  to  appear  as  an 
anti-king  against  the  Saxon.  Many  princes  of  the  empire  acknowledged  him  as  king. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  bishops  of  the  Papal  party  excommunicated  him. 
Henry  the  Proud  sought,  under  a  show  of  negotiations  for  peace,  to  get  his  brother- 
in-law  Frederick  into  his  power  by  treachery.  But  fortune  delivered  the  Hohen- 
staufer,  and  only  Frederick's  generosity  saved  the  traitor  from  imprisonment  and 
imminent  death.  The  Pope  sought  to  supplement  the  feebleness  of  the  king  by 
fulminating  the  curse  of  the  Church  against  Conrad.  In  consequence,  many  whom 
the  triumphs  of  the  Hohenstaufen  had  drawn  to  their  side  again  fell  away.  Yet  the 
Hohenstaufen  were  still  so  far  superior  that  Conrad  thought  he  could  leave  the  further 
conduct  of  the  war  to  his  brother  Frederick  alone,  and  on  invitation  from  Milan  and 
Parma,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Upper  Italy,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in 
March,  1128,  with  a  Adew  of  marching  from  Upper  Italy  to  Rome  itself,  and  of 
obtaining  a  decision  from  his  archenemy  the  Pope.  Conrad  had  governed  Tuscany 
and  all  the  inheritance  of  Matilda  under  his  uncle  Henry  V.,  iind,  brief  as  his  term  of 
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power  had  been^  he  had  made  himself  beloved  by  his  liberality  and  gentleness. 
Milan,  Parma,  and  the  cities  which  adhered  to  them,  were  influenced  by  a  hope 
of  making  their  lovely  fatherland  independent  of  the  German  crown,  and  of  enjopng 
under  a  Lombard  king  their  hard-won  civic  liberties.  They  placed  their  hope  on  a 
king  who  owed  to  them  his  crown,  and  depended  on  their  support.  These  cities 
received  Conrad  exultantly ;  the  archbishop  of  MUan  crowned  him  with  the  Lombard 
crown  at  Monza  as  king  of  Italy ;  an  army  gathered  around  him ;  he  marched  on 
Rome.  Not  the  curse  which  Pope  Honorius  11.  hurled  at  him,  but  the  jealousy  of 
the  Upper  Italian  cities  toward  Milan  and  Parma  altered  Conrad's  situation.  Novara, 
Brescia,  Cremona,  Piacenza  had  long  looked  askance  at  the  increasing  greatness  of 
Milan  and  Parma.  Their  jealousy  was  stunulated  by  the  insult  that,  without  consult* 
ing  them,  these  two  cities  wished  to  give  them  a  new  king ;  they  leagued  together 
against  Conrad.  While  the  core  of  the  army  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Milan  was 
with  Henry  in  his  campaign  against  Rome,  the  Papal  party  in  Milan  rose  and  for  the 
moment  gained  the  upper  hand.  This  compelled  the  king  of  Italy,  Conrad,  to  return, 
in  order  to  save  his  chief  allies  Milan  and  Parma.  For  the  forces  of  these  cities  had  to 
hasten  back,  not  to  leave  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  King 
Conrad  remained  in  Parma  till  messages  from  his  brother  recalled  him  to  Germany. 

The  course  of  events  in  Italy  had  reacted  on  Germany.  Those  German  princes 
who  had  been  kept  hesitating  by  the  great  successes  of  Conrad  in  Italy,  were  thrown 
by  this  change  of  circumstances  to  Lothaire's  side,  although  Conrad's  brother  Fred- 
erick continued  the  war  in  Germany  unconquered  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
Swabian  cities  Ulm  and  Rotweil  held  out  against  all  attacks.  The  Franconian  cities 
remained  faithful  in  spite  of  royal  promises  and  Papal  curses.  Speyer  surrendered  to 
Lothaire  on  the  3d  of  January,  1130,  only  after  he  had  a  second  time  besieged  it  for 
mx  months.  The  second  heroic  wife  of  Frederick,  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  the  brother 
of  Adalbert  of  Mainz,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Henry  V.,  long  defended  Speyer,  the 
favorite  city  of  the  Salian  kings,  and  the  citizens  surrendered  on  favorable  and 
honorable  terms.  Niiremberg  held  out  for  nine  months;  in  October,  1130,  the  long- 
beleaguered  city  yielded,  but  only  on  honorable  conditions.  Yet  the  Swabian  duke 
Frederick  remained  still  unconquered. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1131,  Pope  Innocent  11.  met  King  Lothaire  in  Liege.  Inno- 
cent, driven  from  Rome,  where  an  antipope  was  in  possession,  came  to  seek  aid  from 
King  Lothaire.  He  went  on  foot  to  meet  the  Pope,  who  approached  the  city  on  a 
white  steed,  humbly  led  the  Pope's  horse  by  the  bridle  through  the  crowd,  and  held 
the  stirrup  for  him  to  dismount.  Innocent  offered  him  the  imperial  crown  if  he  would 
escort  him  to  Rome.  Lothaire  could  have  got  back  from  the  now  helpless  Pope  all 
those  rights  of  the  crown  which  he  had  previously  renounced ;  he  delayed  to  do  so, 
although  Innocent  was  compelled  by  his  position  to  assent.  In  September,  1132, 
Lothaire,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  marched  towards  Italy.  As  the  rival 
king  Conrad  had  left  it,  and  the  land  was  torn  into  factions,  it  was  easy  for  Lothaire 
to  convey  his  Pope  to  Rome.     Here  the  Pope  placed  the  imperial  diadem  on  the 
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brows  of  him  and  his  wife  Richenza,  and  in  their  joy  at  this  imperial  coronation,  they 
were  induced  to  become  vassals  of  the  Papal  See. 

Reason  and  duty  commanded  that  the  emperor  should  bring  to  a  decimon  here  in 
Rome  the  disputed  questions,  passed  over  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  respecting  the 

inheritance  of  the  great  Counteaa 
Matilda,  which  the  German  ctowd 
and  the  Apostolic  See  both  claimed^ 
and  especially  to  carry  out  the  sep- 
aration of  Matilda's  private  domains 
from  the  fiefs  of  the  empuv.     If  the 
emperor  bad  insisted  on  this,  and 
effected  the    separation,  the  main 
source  of  discord  and  of  the  destruc- 
tive wars  which  for  two  centurieB 
consumed  the  marrow  of  Germany 
and  Italy  would  have  been  dried  up. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Roman  See  not  to  have 
such    a    separation.      The    private 
domains,   which    Matilda    had    full 
right    to    bestow    on    the   Church, 
were   so    great,  that    the    Church 
could   well   be   more   than   content 
with  them ;   but  the  Church,  ever 
insatiable,  desired  and  hoped  to  gain 
all,  the  whole  inheritance,  fiefs  of 
the  empire  as  well  as  private  do- 
mains.    Innocent  II.  knew  Lothaire 
well  enough  to  see  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  weak  in  all  pohtical 
or  ecclesiastical  measures,  a  man  who  had  lost  all  sense  or  feeling  for  his  own  honor, 
and  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  German  crown  and  nation.     Lothaire  renounced 
any  division  of  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  from  the  private  dominions  in  Matilda's  heritage, 
restored  to  Innocent  all  the  property  confiscated  to  the  empire  by  Heniy  V.,  and 
received  them  back  from  the  Pope  as  fiefs  of  the  Papal  See,  and  with  the  condition 
tliat  after  his  death  this  heritage  of  Matilda  should  pass  as  a  fief  to  his  son-in-law  the 
Guelph  Henry,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  revert  to  the  Roman  See.     To  such 
folly  and  degradation,  to  such  injury  towards  the  German  empire,  was  the  emperor 
Lothaire  persuaded  by  Innocent.     And  he,  the  German  king,  the  Roman  emperor, 
performed  all  the  formalities  of  feudal  tenure  ;  he  took  the  oath  of  vassalage  to  the 
Pope  as  his  feudal  lord,  and  promised  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred  marks  of 
silver  for  the  private  domains  of  the  great  Countess. 
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The  Romans  comprehended  better  than  Lothaire  what  he  had  given  away ;  they 
painted  the  scene,  "  How  the  emperor  became  the  Pope's  vassal."  In  the  picture^ 
Lothaire,  as  the  "  Pope's  vassal,"  lay  with  clasped  hands  at  the  Holy  Father's  feet 
for  investiture,  not  only  with  Matilda's  heritage,  but  with  the  imperial  crown. 

The  latter  he  had  not  received  as  a  fief.  But  Innocent  permitted  himself  to  allow 
the  false  representation  to  be  made  in  the  picture,  as  though  Lothaire  had  received 
the  imperial  crown  as  a  Papal  fief,  and  become  the  Pope's  vassal  for  it  as  well  as  for 
Matilda's  estates.     Innocent  II.  hung  this  picture  in  the  Lateran. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  the  emperor  found  the  civil  war  in  Germany  still  going 
on.  But  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  had  come  with  him  as  Papal  legate.  Bernard  was 
the  saint  and  prophet  of  his  time,  of  great  influence  on  kings,  popes,  and  princes,  a& 
well  as  on  the  people.  All  were  longing  for  a  final  peace,  and  Bernard's  eloquence 
succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Frederick  and  the  emperor.  He 
persuaded  the  Hohenstaufer  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  emperor,  which  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace  he  had  long  refused  to  do,  and  he  persxiaded  the  emperor  to 
confirm  to  the  kneeling  prince  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  the  Salian  estates,  aU  his  lands 
and  fiefs,  and  to  renounce  all  hostile  feeling.  Conrad  as  well  as  his  brother  was  dis- 
charged from  the  sentences  of  outlawry  and  excommunication,  was  confirmed  in  all 
the  imperial  fie&  and  rights  he  claimed  from  the  Salian  heritage,  in  the  office  of 
imperial  standard-bearer,  and  in  the  right  of  sitting  next  to  the  emperor  before  all 
dukes  and  princes  of  the  empire.  He  in  turn  renounced  the  royal  title,  and  promised, 
as  duke  of  Franconia,  to  accompany  the  emperor  with  troops  to  Italy. 

Pope  Innocent  II.,  hard  pressed  by  the  antipope  Anacletus,  who  had  the  Normans 
and  the  Roman  people  on  his  side,  found  it  at  this  moment  for  his  interests  to  make  a 
speedy  end  of  the  civil  war  which  the  Papal  See  had  fomented  in  Germany,  in  order 
that  the  arms  of  the  Germans  might  aid  him  against  his  foes  in  Italy. 

The  German  civil  war  thus  ended  in  the  tenth  year,  and  a  general  peace  was 
agreed  on  for  ten  years.  Another  head  of  the  empire,  more  politic  than  Lothaire, 
would  have  used  the  perplexity  of  Pope  Innocent  and  sought  to  prolong  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Papacy  on  the  crown  of  Germany.  Lothaire,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  hastened  with  the  whole  military  forces  of  the  pacified  empire  to  help  Inno- 
cent, drove  into  Sicily  the  Norman  duke  Roger,  whom  Anacletus  had  made  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  earned  from  Pope  Innocent  the  foulest  ingratitude.  In  this 
campaign  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  duke  of  Franconia,  had  done  most  seiTice  by 
his  strategic  skill  and  his  valor.  With  the  seeds  of  death  sown  in  his  breast  by  the 
Italian  climate,  filled  with  grief  at  the  assumptions,  pride,  and  ingratitude  of  the 
Pope,  the  emperor  Lothaire  fell  sick  in  the  Alps  on  his  return  homeward,  and  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1137,  death  took  the  crown  from  his  head.  In  a  miserable  hut  the 
♦>mperor  became  a  corpse,  at  Breitenwang,  in  Upper  Hohenschwangau.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  royal  convent  of  Lutter,  which  he  had  foimded. 

The  emperor  Lothaire  had,  in  1136,  invested  liis  son-in-law  Henry  the  Proud  with 
the  marquisate  of  Tuscany,  and  on  his  death-bed  had  given  him  the  duchy  of  Saxony 
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in  addition  to  bis  duchy  of  Bavaria.  His  donuDions,  aa  he  boasted,  extended  fivm  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  the  .Guelphic  hereditary  estates  in  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  Wulfhilde  the 
half  of  the  great  posBeasions  of  the  houae  of  Billung  in  Saxony ;  his  wife  Gertrude, 
Lothaire's  only  child,  brought  him  all  the  estates  of  Supplingburg,  Nordheim,  anil 
Old  Brunswick ;  and  now,  after  Lothaire's  death,  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
rich  inheritance  of  Matilda  in  Italy.  This  Guelphic  Henry  felt  sure  that  he  and 
no  other  would  succeed  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne. 

But  the  princes  of  the  empire  did  not  wish  a  king  of  such  power.  They  had  had 
enough  of  him  in  the  last  Italian  expedition,  and  of  the  intolerable  pride  with  which 
he  treated  them  as  his  inferiors.     Pope  Innocent  H.  did  not  want  him ;  he  knew 


Henry  the  Proud  to  be  a  selfish  foul,  and  an  utterly  unreliable  partisan  in  a  matter 
most  important  for  Innocent  II.  Henry  had  acknowledged,  as  abbot  of  Munte  Caa- 
sino,  an  adherent  of  the  antipope,  and  had  embroiled  himself  with  the  Holy  Father, 
so  that  the  latter  would  rather  have  seen  a  member  of  the  hated  house  of  the  Salian 
Waiblingers  (Ghibellines)  on  the  throne  of  the  German  empire  than  this  Guelph. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Pope  liked  the  noble  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  the  man  without 
sympathy  for  the  Church,  strong  in  mind  and  character,  as  little  &8  the  haughty  foot, 
the  Guelph  Henry.  To  the  princes  as  well  as  the  Pope,  Frederick's  brother  Conrad, 
who  was  generous,  adable,  and  inclined  to  ecclesiastical  piety,  seemed  by  far  the  most 
desirable  king.  A  general  diet  was  fixed  for  Whitsuntide,  1138,  at  Mainz,  to  elect  a 
kmg. 

To  preclude  Henry  the  Proud  from  having  a  majority  through  his  great  wealth 
and  bribery,  the  party  of  the  Pope  and  the  princes  held  a  meeting  under  the  pred- 
dency  of  Archbishop  Albero  of  Treves  at  Coblentz  in  February,  1138,  nearly  three 
months  before  the  diet  to  be  held  at  Mamz.  The  two  Hohenstaufen  brothers  attended. 
The  Papal  legate.  Cardinal  Dietwein,  a  Swabian  by  birth,  whom  Innocent  had  sent 
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to  work  for  Conrad's  election,  Archbishop  Arnold  of  Cologne,  Bishop  Burcbard  of 
Worms,  and  the  lay  friends  of  the  Hohenstaufen  were  present.  The  archbishop  of 
Treves,  the  leader  of  the  assembly,  was  a  trusty  friend  of  Conrad.  They,  anticipating 
the  general  diet  of  the  empire,  elected  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  as  king  of  Germany 
ou  the  7th  of  March,  1138,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  the  Papal  legate  crowned  and 
anointed  him  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Priestly  artifices  twelve  years  before  had  prevented 
Frederick  from  gaining  the  German  crown ;  and  now  priestly  artifices,  to  which 
LiOthaire  owed  his  elevation,  prevented  his  son-in-law,  the  Guelph  Henry,  from 
obtaining  it. 

On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  22d  of  May,  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  except 
Henry  the  Proud  appeared  at  Bamberg  and  saluted  Conrad  as  king.  Even  Henry's 
mother-in-law,  the  empress  Richenza,  and  the  chief  Saxon  grandees  appeared,  and  did 
homage.  Upon  this  Duke  Henry  delivered  up  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  hoped 
thereby  to  obtain  very  easily  the  royal  confirmation  in  his  two  dukedoms  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria.  But  King  Conrad,  in  agreement  with  the  princes,  declared  it  contrary 
to  law  for  one  man  to  hold  two  dukedoms.  It  was  always  dangerous ;  and  Albert  the 
Bear,  the  Count  of  the  Northmarch,  had  equal  or  better  claims  on  the  duchy  of 
Saxony.  Albert,  like  Henry,  was  a  grandson  of  the  last  Billung ;  but  Albert  was  the 
son  of  the  eldest  daughter.  The  Guelph  Henry  refused  to  renounce  Saxony,  and  took 
to  the  sword;  he  advanced  with  an  army  towards  Augsburg,  where  negotiations 
between  the  king  and  him  took  place,  and  encamped  beyond  the  Lech  over  against 
the  town.  To  avoid  surprise  by  Henry's  army  and  escape  captivity.  King  Conrad, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  negotiations,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  city  secretly  and  hur- 
riedly. At  Wurzburg  he  declared  Henry  an  outlaw,  took  away  from  him  the  duchy 
of  Saxony  and  gave  it  to  Albert  the  Bear.  In  June  or  July,  1139,  the  king  deprived 
him  of  Bavaria  alsQ,  passing  sentence  on  Bavarian  soil,  therefore  legally,  since  he  had 
been  outlawed  at  the  diet)  and  the  king  had  passed  sentence  on  the  soil  of  his  own 
dukedom  of  Bavaria,  in  presence  of  the  Bavarian  grandees  who  had  mostly  been 
sensibly  injured  by  Henry's  pride.  They  fell  away  from  Duke  Henry  in  great  num- 
bers, and  did  homage  to  the  new  duke  whom  Conrad  invested  with  Bavaria. 

This  new  duke  was  the  king's  half-brother,  the  young  Margrave  Leopold  of 
Austria.  Leopold  the  Saint,  to  whom  Henry  V.  had  given  his  sister  Agnes,  the 
mother  of  Conrad  III.  and  widow  of  Frederick  I.  of  Hohenstaufen,  died  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1136.  But  Agnes  in  five  years  saw  Conrad,  her  son  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, on  the  throne  of  Germany,  and  Leopold,  her  son  by  her  second  marriage,  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  As  Conrad  distributed  the  estates  of  the  outlawed  Duke  Henry 
among  the  Bavarian  vassals  who  came  over  to  him,  the  defection  from  the  Guelph 
became  general.  With  their  united  forces  Leopold  the  Babenberger  soon  won  all 
Bavaria.  Frederick,  the  king's  young  nephew,  defeated  Duke  Conrad  of  Zahringen 
in  so  many  engagements  that  destruction  or  submission  were  the  only  alternatives  left 
him.  Henry  the  Proud  escaped  from  Bavaria  to  Saxony  with  but  four  attendants. 
Only  a  small  number  of  friends  followed  him  thither  in  disguise. 
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In  the  first  year  Albert  the  Bear  had  the  advantage  in  Saxohy ;  m  1139,  how- 
ever, he  was  so  pi^essed  that  in  May  he  applied  for  aid  from  King  Conrad,  and  in 
July  the  king  niarched  with  a  strong  army  into  Saxony.  The  king  waa  in  camp  at 
Hersfeld ;  Henry  the  Proud  at  Kreutzburg  with  an  equaUy  strong  army.  The  majority 
of  the  Saxon  princes  were  displeased  because  the  Hohenstaufer,  the  Swabian,  by  hia 
own  sole  power,  without  them^  had  disposed  of  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and  they 
were  afterwards  induced  to  take  up  arms  when  the  wealthy  Duke  Henry  let  his 
money  flow  among  them.  The  fight  now  imminent  might  possibly  have  decided 
whether  henceforth  Guelphs  or  Hohenstaufen  were  to  sit  on  the  German  throne. 
But  Archbishop  Albero  of  Treves,  to  avoid  such  a  fatal  conflict,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  belligerents  on  both  sides,  and  gave  them  aU  so  much  wine  that  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  a  truce  till  next  Whitsunday.  Three  months 
before  that  date,  a  diet  meeting  at  Worms  was  to  arrange  the  question,  and  the  afiair 
was  to  come  to  a  composition  between  the  king  and  the  duke  on  Whitsunday  at  a 
general  diet  of  the  empire. 

But  Duke  Henry  did  not  survive  till  then ;  he  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1139, 
not  of  poison,  as  some  of  the  Saxons  suspected,  but  of  a  broken  heart.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son  of  ten  years,  Henry,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Henry  the  Lion,"  played  a 
part  equally  fatal  to  himself  and  the  German  nation.  It  was  not  for  the  rights  of  this 
youth,  but  because  Albert  the  Bear  used  his  ducal  power  in  an  unusual,  annoying 
fashion,  that  the  Saxons  continued  to  resist  their  new  duke ;  they  drove  him  from  the 
Northmarch,  *  from  his  family  estates.  The  king  could  not  now  aid  him,  because 
Henry  the  Proud's  brother.  Count  Welf  of  Altdorf,  held  out  in  South  Germany. 

This  Count  Welf  was  much  beloved  on  account  of  his  liberality  to  the  lower 
nobility,  and  his  friendly  feeling  toward  the  cities  and  the  country-folk.  Moreover, 
he  was  rich,  and  therefore  had  both  means  and  men  to  continue  the  struggle  of  the 
Guelphic  house  agaiilst  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  received,  too,  contributions 
of  money  from  foreign  countries,  from  Italy  and  from  Hungary.  The  Hungarians 
wished  to  occupy  Conrad  in  Germany,  in  order  that  he  might  not  meddle  in  their 
internal  affairs.  In  Lower  Italy  the  Normans  had  recovered  all  their  losses,  and  it 
was  of  importance  for  the  Norman  king  Roger  to  keep  King  Conrad,  by  means  of 
complications  in  Germany,  from  a  new  visit  to  Italy. 

Conrad  had  hastened  to  meet  Welf  on  Swabian  soil  and  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue.  In  December,  1140,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  and  town  of  Weinsberg,  on  the 
borders  of  Swabia  and  Franconia.  The  castle  and  town  belonged  to  Welf's  hereditary 
domains.  He  hastened  to  relieve  them,  but  four  days  before  Christmas  was  so  beaten 
that  he  fled  to  Upper  Swabia.  Connected  with  this  is  an  old  tradition,  which  first 
appears,  indeed,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  which  is  in  such  striking  hannbny  with 
the  character  of  Conrad  and  his  nephew  Frederick  that  the  historical  truth  of  the  tale 
handed  down  orally  for  centuries  has  great  weight  even  against  modern  objections. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  party  names  Guelph  (Welf)  and  Ghibelline  (Waiblinger) 
biecame  general  in  much  later  days  for  quite  other  parties  and  party  aims ;  but  it  is 
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Also  iodiflputable  that  the  Salian  kings  from  the  first  called  themselves  and  were 
called  Waiblinger  or  Ghibellines.  It  is  therefore  only  natural  and  credible  if  it  is 
said  in  the  narratives  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Swabia, 
proud  of  the  Salian- Waiblinger  blood  in  his  veins,  the  Barbarossa  of  after  days,  who 
led  on  bis  father's  troops  gainst  the  Welf,  gave  as  his  watchword,  "Hey  Waib- 
lingen  ! "  The  king  and  Frederick  were  both  much  incensed  at  the  long  resistance 
of  Weinsberg ;  the  city  must  surrender,  grace  or  no  grace.  To  an  embassy  of  the 
women  the  king  granted  his  grace  for  them  and  their  children  ;  the  men  must  place 
themselves  unconditionally  at  his  disposal     He  allowed,  however,  every  woman  to 


bring  with  her  from  the  castle  and  town  whatever  household  goods  she  could  carry. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  forth  came  a  train  of  maids  and  matrons  each  bear- 
ing a  man  on  her  back,  these  their  husbands,  those  a  futher,  a  brotlier,  or  a  sweetheart. 
The  young  Barbarossa,  who  had  still  to  leam  chivalry  towards  women,  declaimed 
against  tliis  trick  of  the  women  j  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  agreement.  King 
Conrad,  however,  said,  "I  have  promised;  a  king's  word  must  be  unchangeable." 
He  even,  in  his  chivalrous  respect  for  women  in  which  he  outshone  his  whole  house 
and  that  age,  was  rejoiced  at  the  deed  of  the  women  of  Weinberg,  and  to  prove  liow 
he  honored  them,  he  ordered  their  clothes  and  valuables  which  they  bad  left  behind 
to  be  given  up  to  them.  The  name  Weibertrede  (woman's  fidelity),  by  which  the 
niiiB  of  the  old  castle  of  Welf  are  known,  is  an  appellation  of  later  days.     Thi^  noble 
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deed  of  the  women  leads  us  from  a  time  in  which  far  too  often  marriages  were  con- 
tracted without  love,  back  to  a  poetical  time,  in  which  all  the  women  of  a  city  held 
their  husbands  dearer  than  all  their  valuables. 

The  civil  war  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  two  heads  of  the  Guelpbic  party, 
the  empress  Richenza  and  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Mainz,  who  died  in  the  summer  of 
1141 ;  and  by  the  death,  on  the  Hohenstaufen  side,  of  Leopold,  the  newly-nominated 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  October.  King  Conrad  sagaciously  availed  himself  of 
these  lucky  deaths  to  create  discord  in  the  house  of  Welf,  and  to  end  the  civil  strife. 
At  first  he  omitted  to  regrant  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  and  invested  Leopold's  brother 
Henry,  who  was  also  the  king's  half-brother,  with  only  the  margraviate  of  Austria* 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  about  a  marriage  between  the  widow  of  Henry  tbe 
Proud,  Gertrude,  the  mother  of  the  future  "  Lion,^'  and  the  new  Margrave  of  Austria  f 
and  induced  Albert  the  Bear  to  renounce  his  claim  on  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and 
Gertrude's  son  his  claim  on  Bavaria.  The  latter  was  in  requital  invested  by  the  king 
with  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  but  the  Northmarch  was  taken  from  it  and  declared  an 
independent  principality  for  Albert  the  Bear,  who  was  confirmed  in  the  margraviate 
of  Brandenburg.  This  new  independent  prince  now  called  himself  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg. 

All  Germany  shared  the  king's  joy  over  the  peace,  and  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  the  king  celebrated,  at  his  own  cost  and  with  kingly  magnificence,  at  the 
Whitsuntide  of  1142,  the  marriage  of  Gertrude  and  Henry ;  all  the  Saxon  princes, 
full  of  joy,  took  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  marriage  and  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Count  Welf  of  Altorf  fuUy  expected  that  King  Conrad  would  invest  him  with  tbe 
dukedom  of  Bavaria,  because  he  believed  that  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  had  been 
declared  hereditary  in  his  house  by  King  Henry  lY.,  and  that  he  had,  after  hia 
nephew  Henry's  renunciation  of  Bavaria  because  he  could  not  hold  two  dukedoms,  a 
good  right  to  the  succession  in  that  duchy.  At  first  even  Conrad's  own  nephew,  who, 
by  his  mother  the  Guelphic  Judith,  was  also  a  nephew  of  Welf,  was  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  king,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1143,  gave  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  to 
the  husband  of  the  Saxon  Gertrude,  Henry  of  Austria.  Thereupon  Welf  again  took 
up  arms  to  contend  for  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Conrad  left  his  new  duke  to  fight 
out  tliis  fight,  and  went  to  Italy. 

From  Upper  Italy,  grandees  flying  before  the  victorious  Normans  arrived  at  the 
king's  court.  From  Lombardy  came  complaints  against  the  excessive  power  of  Milan, 
which  wished  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  other  Lombard  cities.  From  Rome 
came  invitations  and  brilliant  proposals  to  the  king  from  the  popular  party  there,  to 
come,  and,  according  to  the  old  imperial  custom,  erect  once  more  the  seat  of  the 
empire  of  the  world  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

At  that  time  a  religio-political  movement  pervaded  Italy.  The  hero  and  champion 
thereof  was  a  young  clergyman,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  taught  from  the  pulpit,  in  the 
public  places,  in  the  open  country,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  must  be 
broken  ;  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  pious  and  with  the 
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tithes ;  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  sit  on  a  throne.  His  fatherland  Italy  ought  to  be 
transformed  into  a  great  federal  republic,  and  the  allied  states  of  the  empire  should 
find  their  unity  in  the  emperor  as  supreme  head. 

Condemned  by  the  Pope  as  a  heretic,  Arnold  fled  from  persecution  to  Swabia. 
He  labored  at  Zurich,  at  Constance,  at  Ulm,  at  Schwabisch-Hall.  From  the  Cardinal 
Guido  of  Citta  di  Castello,  the  Papal  legate,  Arnold  found  a  friendly  welcome,  when 
the  bishop  of  Constance,  on  account  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  St.  Bernard,  durst  no 
longer  have  him  in  his  diocese.  During  Arnold's  five  years'  residence  in  Upper  Ger- 
many a  peculiar  religio-political  movement  went  through  the  Swabian  cities,  and  at  a 
great  assembly  in  Ulm  resolutions  were  passed  that  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  must 
not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  state.  The  Papal  party  complained,  how- 
ever, "  that  a  new  gospel  was  forged  for  the  people,  a  new  faith  taught,  a  new  corner- 
stone laid ;  the  hiunan  mind  ventured  all  things,  and  left  nothing  to  faith.''  In  Rome 
a  republican  movement  broke  out,  and  Pope  Innocent  II.  was  so  terrified  that  he  died 
of  fright  on  the  24th  of  September,  1143.  All  Rome  had  risen  suddenly,  installed  a 
senate,  given  it  the  supreme  power  in  the  city,  taken  from  the  Pope  all  temporal 
power  and  rule,  limited  him  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  left  him  as  an 
income  only  the  tithes  and  free-will  ofierings  of  the  faithful  with  an  addition  from  the 
city  funds.  The  successor  of  Pope  Innocent  11.  was  Cardinal  Guido,  the  protector  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia ;  he  was  elected  by  the  Romans,  and  took  the  name  of  Celestine  II. 
As  Celestine,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  he  ascended  the  Papal  chair ;  as  the 
man  who  wished  to  limit  the  Church  to  the  affairs  of  heaven.  Only  twice  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Popes  was  there  ever,  without  an  antipope,  a  Pope  fuU  of  liberal 
ideas,  who  strove  to  lift  the  Christian  world  from  the  corners  in  which  it  had  stuck, 
and  impel  it  forward.  One  was  the  great  Pope  Ganganelli,  or  Clement  XIV.,  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  other  was  Celestine  11.  in  the  twelfth.  Both  had  the  same 
tragic  fate. 

With  Pope  Celestine  the  principles  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  those  of  his  great 
teacher  Abelard  mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Abelard's  fundamental  proposition 
was,  ^^  Man  must  not  and  cannot  believe  what  he  does  not  comprehend  " ;  his  watch- 
word was,  "  By  doubt  to  inquiry,  by  inquiry  to  the  truth  "  I  Celestine  had  long  been 
a  friend  of  Abelard. 

It  could  only  be  in  question  for  a  moment  whether  the  principles  of  Arnold  and 
Abelard  were  henceforth  to  be  the  principles  of  the  Papal  See  and  the  Christian 
world,  or  whether  princes  and  people,  still  imripe  and  under  tutelage,  were  to  walk 
in  the  same  leading-strings.  Celestine  II.  could  not  but  appear  to  the  whole  hier- 
archical party,  the  party  so  hostile  to  light,  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause,  as  an  enemy  to 
be  annihilated,  and  in  five  months  he  no  longer  was  among  the  living. 

At  the  call  of  his  victorious  friend,  Arnold  of  Brescia  returned  from  Germany  to 
Rome,  and  at  the  beginaing  of  the  year  1146  commenced  again  his  labors  to  get  rid 
of  the  temporal  popedom  and  all  spiritual  principalities,  to  bring  Christendom  back  to 
the  democratic  simplicity  of  the  Church  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  centuries,  without 
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worldly  posseBBions  and  worldly  dominion.  About  this  time  the  people  of  Rome, 
hy  Arnold's  advice,  sought  Conrad's  recognition  of  their  scarcely  fonned  constitution, 
and  invited  him  to  Rome  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  there,  to  reduce  the 
fope,  who  had  only  usurped  the  government  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  Qie  purely 
spiritual  functions  of  the  first  popes,  and  to  make  the  nominatioa  of  the  Popes,  aa  it 
had  bsen  a  century  before,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  king  aud  emperor.  At  any 
price  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  who  had  ded  for  safety  to  France,  and  his  champion  Saint 
Bernard  must  keep  the  Hohenstaufen  out  of  Rome.     Bernard  went  to  Germany,  and 


by  his  eloquence  so  worked  on  Conrad  and  his  nephew  Frederick  that  they  both  at 
lust  resolved  to  join  a  second  great  Crusade — for  which  the  popular  saint  bad  already 
labored  in  France  with  great  success — for  the  protection  of  ^he  oppressed  Cbristiaus 
of  the  East. 

The  statesman  King  Conrad  had  long  resisted  the  private  exhortations  of  the  dipl> 
matic  abbot.  This  second  Crusade  bad,  like  the  first,  announced  itself  in  France  by  & 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  had  been  repeated  in  many  Qerman  cities.  The  out 
cry  of  a  monk  named  Rudolf  had  given  the  provocation ;  he  preached  that  the  enemies 
of  Christ  at  home  must  be  rooted  out,  before  those  at  a  distance  were  attacked,  in 
August,  1146,  the  Jews  were  murdered  in  Cologne  and  many  other  Rhenish  cities. 
The  mob  followed  the  example  in  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Carintbia,  and  Bohemia,  but 
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not  in  Swabia,  where  the  Duke  Frederick,  little  inclined  to  the  Papacy,  and  there- 
fore highly  tolerant,  protected  the  Jews  with  a  strong  hand.  He  had  only  one  eye 
— the  other  he  had  lost  in  the  wars — ^but  he  saw  clearer  than  many  with  two  eyes 
the  state  of  the  world  and  the  tendencies  of  the  Church.  Even  his  brother  King 
Conrad,  supported  by  the  archbishops  Henry  I.  of  -Mainz  and  Arnold  of  Cologne  and 
other  princes,  opposed  this  wicked  madness  of  the  mob  as  far  as  he  could.  But  many 
acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated.  The  king  and  the  princes  who  thought  with  him 
executed  strict  justice  on  the  participators  in  these  crimes. 

When  Saint  Bernard  could  not  by  his  repeated  solicitations  induce  the  king  to  join 
the  Crusade,  he  surprised  him  by  a  sudden  public  appeal  during  divine  service  in  the 
cathedral  of  Speyer,  before  all  the  princes  and  people,  on  the  third  day  of  Christ- 
mas 1146.  He  represented  to  him  what  great  things  God  had  done  for  him,  the 
Hohenstaufer ;  what  tortures,  what  suffering  the  Saviour  had  endured  for  him  the 
king ;  he  reproached  him  with  ingratitude  for  not  repaying  his  Saviour  by  liberating 
the  Christians  in  the  East  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  menaced  him  with  the  last 
judgment  and  the  heavy  reckoniQg  which  Cod  would  demand  for  such  hardness  of 
heart  and  unthankfulness.  King  Conrad's  religious  feelings  overpowered  his  political 
sentiments.  He  interrupted  the  fiery  orator  by  bis  tears,  and  offered  to  assume  the 
White  Cross,  the  token  of  a  Crusader,  which  Bernard  at  once  affixed  from  the  heap 
lying  on  the  altar,  in  order  that  the  king  might  not  change  his  mind.  His  nephew 
Frederick  followed  his  example,  and  most  of  the  princei^  present,  who  hitherto  had 
betrayed  no  inclination  to  the  Crusade,  moved  at  once  by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard 
and  the  example  of  the  king,  assumed  the  Cross. 

When  Frederick  the  duke  of  Swabia,  who  lay  sick  on  his  estate  of  Alzey,  between 
Worms  and  Ejreutznach,  heard  that  his  only  son,  now  twenty-five  years  old,  was  going 
to  the  East,  he  was  so  affected  by  this  impolitic  step  of  his  own  son  and  brother,  that 
anger  and  indignation  gave  a  bad  turn  to  his  sickness,  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1147.  Impolitic  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  King  Conrad  on  regaining  bis 
sober  judgment,  and  dangerous  for  the  interests  of  his  house  and  of  Germany,  to  go 
to  Asia  instead  of  to  Rome,  he  could  not  draw  back.  At  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
February,  1147,  he  induced  his  uterine  brother  Henry  and  Welf,  who  had  been 
hitherto  contesting  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  to  make  the  Crusade  with  him. 

With  70,000,  mostly  South  German,  men-at-arms,  King  Conrad  set  out.  His 
nephew  Frederick,  now,  by  his  father's  death,  duke  of  Swabia,  distinguished  himself 
in  this  campaign,  before  all  others  in  the  army,  by  prudence  and  valor,  by  manliness 
and  strict  justice.  When  all  lost  heart,  Conrad  and  the  young  duke  never  lost  it ; 
neither  in  battle  with  the  Turkish  hordes,  nor  in  fight  with  the  treachery  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  in  the  struggle  against  nature,  against  hunger  and  thirst  and  labors  of 
every  kind.  Hunger  and  sickness  soon  appeared,  for  little  care  had  been  taken  for 
supplies  and  commissariat.  This  error  compelled  a  division  of  the  forces,  and  a  break 
in  the  order  of  march.  Scarcely  a  tenth  of  those  who  entered  on  the  Crusade  was 
brought  by  King  Conrad  to  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land.     When  they  reached  Nice, 
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of  t^e  70,000  men-at-anns  there  remained  but  7,000,  of  the  remaioing  force  onlya 
tenth.  All  others  had  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  Turks,  by  sickness,  hui^r  or 
thirst,  been  taken  prisoners  or  returned  home.  Fourteen  days  and  fourteen  nights 
King  Conrad  never  laid  aside  his  armor  or  put  the  sword  out  of  his  hand.  The 
French  Crusade  fared  no  better  than  the  German.  It,  too,  melted  away  into  miser- 
able fragments. 

In  the  battle  before  Damascus  the  Swabian  courage  shone  bright.  When  the 
battle  stayed,  and  French,  Templars,  and  Knights  of  St.  John  were  pelding  to  the 
Saracens,  King  Conrad  with  his  retinue  charged  out  from  the  reserves,  and,  as  the 
story  goes,  split  a  mail-clad  Saracen,  with  one  blow  of  his  sword,  from  the  neck 
through  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  head,  one  shoulder  and  arm  fell  on  one  side,  the 
trunk  sank  down  on  the  other;  the  man  had  been  cut  in  two.  But  Damascus 
remained  unconquered  through  the  envy  of  the  French  towards  the  Germans,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Templars  and  the  native  Christians,  through  the  discords  in  the 
latter,  through  the  climate  and  through  the  Saracens,  who  had  on  their  side  the 
advantages  of  the  skies  and  soil  of  their  country.  The  remains  of  the  Crusaders 
returned  home. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1148,  Conrad  took  ship  to  return.  Even  in. the  East 
he  had  heard  that  the  Pope  and  the  Norman  duke  Roger  had,  by  gold  and  evil  sug- 
gestions, kindled  again  the  civil  war  in  Germany  by  means  of  the  Guelphic  party. 
Welf,  on  returning  home,  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  and 
bound  himself  to  lead  other  German  princes  into  the  conspiracy  against  Conrad. 
Welf  had  left  the  East  even  before  the  march  against  Damascus.  Many  South 
Germans  had  turned  and  gone  home  as  soon  as  the  crusading  army  touched  Greek 
soil,  among  them  many  vassals  of  Welf,  who,  without  waiting  for  his  arrival,  com- 
menced the  revolt  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  On  this  news  Conrad  sent  his  nephew 
Frederick  to  Swabia.  He  arrived  in  April,  1149,  and  hung  many  vassals  and  high 
officials  of  his  dukedom  who  had  joined  WelPs  party,,  over  the  drawbridges  of  their 
castles.  Welf,  on  his  return,  continued  the  revolt,  but  was  decisively  defeated  by 
the  royalists  at  Flockberg  on  the  8th  of  February,  1150. 

King  Conrad's  chancellor  Wibald  advised  his  master  to  destroy  Welf  and  his 
nephew  Henry,  the  young  duke  of  Saxony.  But  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia  put 
himself  in  the  way.  The  one^  was  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  the  other  his  sister's 
child.  He  never  ceased  till  the  king,  his  uncle  by  the  father's  side,  was  reconciled 
to  both.  Welf  renounced  all  his  claims  on  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  and  received 
pardon  and  peace  from  the  king. 

Henry  the  Lion  was  next  appeased  by  the  duke  of  Swabia.  Henry's  mother 
Gertrude  had  died  eleven  months  after  her  marriage  with  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
and  her  son  had  soon  after  contested  the  validity  of  his  renunciation  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  ground  of  his  nonage.  This  protest  was  made  before  the  Crusade.  The  king 
induced  the  youth  to  let  the  matter  rest  till  after  the  Crusade.  The  North  Gterman 
subjects  of  the  young  duke  of  Saxony,  nobles  and  people,  had  freed  themselves  from 
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the  CriLsade  to  the  Holy  Land  by  undertaking  one  against  the  heathen  Wends  in  their 
own  neighborhood.  For  this  crusade  also  the  Pope  promised  to  all  who  engaged  to 
extirpate  these  heathens  of  the  North  or  bring  them  to  be  baptized,  a  like  remission  of 
sins,  and  like  benefits  as  had  been  granted  to  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  sagacious  Duke  Conrad  of  Zahringen  marked  this.  Like  Conrad,  he  had  voWed 
the  Crusade  to  Jerusalem.  He  fulfilled  his  vow  by  joining  the  Saxon  crusade  against 
the  Wends.  So  did  many  Swabian  crusaders.  The  Saxons,  however,  were  at  this 
time  so  unfanatic,  and  on  such  a  footing  with  the  Wends  in  their  vicinity,  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  Conrad  was  marching  to  the  East,  they  marched  indeed  in  two 
columns  against  their  heathen  neighbors,  but  after  receiving  from  the  Wends  a 
promise  that  they  would  be  baptized,  returned  home  again.  The  Wends  never 
thought  any  more  about  being  baptized;  the  Saxons  never  thought  any  more  of 
compelling  them.  This  crusade  was  a  mere  show;  the  Christian  Saxons  and  the 
heathen  Wends  had  a  good  mutual  understanding.  They  both  vrished  for  peace  as 
the  best  thing  for  the  interests  of  both.  These  Christians  and  these  heathens  had  by 
bitter  experience  lost  any  longing  for  mutual  slaughter  to  please  the  priests. 

Thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  the  conduct  of  Pope  Eugenius  UL^  Conrad  prepared 
with  great  zeal  and  energy  for  his  expedition  to  Italy,  sent  before  him  an  embassy  to  the 
Bomans,  and  wrote  to  them  in  friendly  terms  that  he  would  accept  their  invitation. 

To  detain  him  in  Germany  and  rpnder  it  difficult  for  him  to  ally  himself  with  the 
democratic  party  in  Rome,  which  had  a  second  time  driven  Eugenius  out,  to  plant 
himself  in  Rome  and  make  an  end  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Pope  stirred  up  a  fresh  civil  war  in  Germany.  He  excited  Henry  the  Lion 
to  revolt;  and  in  the  summer  of  1151  Henry  suddenly  invaded  Bavaria  with  his 
army  to  drive  out  the  Babenbergen  The  latter,  however,  held  the  upper  hand,  and 
when  Conrad  invaded  Saxony,  Henry  the  Welf  was  compelled  to  retura  to  Saxony. 
Not  till  December  did  King  Conrad  leave  Saxony  to  prepare  his  expedition  to  Italy. 
He  went  to  Bamberg,  where  the  princes  with  their  men  had  assembled,  after  having 
appointed  the  duke  of  Swabia  his  vicar  in  Germany.  In  Bamberg  he  fell  sick  unto 
death,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  his  contemporaries  that  Roger  and  his  allies  had 
administered  poison  by  the  hands  of  an  Italian  physician  whom  the  king  had  long 
kept  with  him  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  skilL  The  sickness  wore  him  out 
with  agony,  but  heroic  on  the  bed  of  death  as  on  the  battlefield,  he  quietly  and  with 
reflection  arranged  the  aflairs  of  the  empire.  Bis  first-bom  son  Henry  had  died  in 
1150 ;  his  brother  Frederick  was  but  eight  years  old.  Conrad,  even  when  dying, 
provided  for  the  good  of  the  realm.  He  did  not  recommend  his  son,  much  as  he  loved 
him,  but  his  grown-up  nephew,  the  duke  of  Swabia,  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  elected 
by  the  princes  as  his  successor  on  the  throne. 

Thus  died  King  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  suddenly  taken  away  as  he  was  approach- 
ing the  focus  of  the  new  politico-religious  spirit.  He  had  been  king  for  fifteen  years  ; 
he  died  on  the  15th  of  Febniary,  1152.  The  retainers  of  his  house  wished  to  carry 
the  corpse  to  his  ancestral  vault  in  Lorch,  which  his  father  had  founded  at  the  foot  of 
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Hohenstaufen ;  but  the  church  of  Bamberg  would  not  surrender  the  honor  of  his  inter- 
ment.    He  was  buried  at  Bamberg  near  Henry  II. 

It  was  a  remarkable  time  when  Conrad  quitted  the  scene.  The  artificially  awak- 
ened enthusiasm  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  for  crusades  had  cooled,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  a  striiggle  of  an  opposite  tendency  was  seen,  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom^  which  exhibited  itself  as  a  struggle  in  the  cities  for  civic  independence,  for 
Republicanism )  as  a  struggle  to  get  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
of  the  Papal  See ;  as  a  struggle  for  freedom  of  belief  and  conscience,  for  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Not  merely  in  a  few,  but  in  many,  the  spirit  of  the  time  began  to 
show  itself  as  a  thinking,  protesting  spirit,  and  even  the  supreme  head  of  temporal 
power,  the  king  of  the  Germans,  was  not  untouched  by  it.  A  new  struggle  between 
the  royal  power  and  the  Papal  power  was  unminent ;  a  storm,  as  it  seemed,  was  pre- 
paring in  the  depths  of  the  people's  life. 

The  reconmiendation  of  the  djring  king  chimed  in  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
majority  of  the  princes.  On  the  twenty-second  day  after  his  death,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1152,  the  German  princes  elected  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  duke  of 
Swabia,  to  the  German  throne.  The  election  took  place  in  the  "  Romer"  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  old  imperial  palace,  which  henceforth  became  the  place  of 
election  for  the  German  kings.  On  the  9th  of  March  the  coronation  took  place  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  performed  by  Arnold  11.  of  Cologne,  amidst  great  joy  of  the 
citizens  and  soldiery  and  of  aU  Germany.  In  him  Germany  hoped  to  find  an  end  of 
the  long  destructive  strife  between  the  Guelphs  (Welfs)  and  the  Ghibellines  (Waib- 
lingers) ;  he  belonged  to  both  houses ;  he  had  put  down  discord  and  civil  war  in  the 
empire ;  he  was  the  hero  of  the  Second  Crusade.  The  princes  unanimously,  without 
exception,  had  elected  him  their  king,  because  he  seemed,  by  his  family  relations,  to 
be  the  man  most  advantageous  to  the  realm ;  by  his  personal  qualities  to  be  the  man 
most  fit,  and  most  worthy,  in  the  situation  of  the  empire  and  the  world,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

He  is  the  king  and  emperor  whom  the  Italians,  on  account  of  his  ruddy,  curling 
beard,  named  Barbarossa,  or  Redbeard ;  it  was  his  Italian,  not  his  German,  contem- 
poraries who  called  him  so.  The  appellation  was  transferred  to  German  history  only 
some  centuries  later.  When  he  was  elected,  Frederick  was  in  the  full  flower  of  his 
thirty-first  year.  His  appearance  was  one  to  make  an  impression  on  men  and  nations. 
He  had  not  the  irresistible  charm  of  coimtenance  which  his  grandson  Frederick  the 
Second  had ;  he  had  not  the  mysterious  power  of  high  genius  and  refined  culture. 
He  was  rather,  although  slender  more  than  stout,  a  heroic,  warUke  form,  a  figure  of 
heroic  beauty.  Had  the  pride  of  the  prince,  the  despotic  nature,  appeared  before  his 
election  as  it  displayed  itself  after,  he  would  not  have  been  unanimously  elected  by 
the  princes  of  the  empire. 

Popular  tradition,  in  which  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  survives  as  an  affitble  king, 
loving  and  loved  by  the  people,  has  wonderfully  transformed  the  historical  emperor 
Frederick,  and  made  him  something  quite  difierent  to  what  he  really  was.     In  the 
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sad  and  weary  subsequent  days  of  the  G«rmau  empire,  the  poetically  expresaed 
regrets  of  the  Gfinnan  nation  turned  with  longing  to  the  grand  style  in  which 
Frederick,  with  the  strong  hand,  held  together  the  nation  in  unity,  gave  internal 
peace  to  the  empire,  and  made  it  dreaded  and  glorious  abroad. 

On  the  day  of  his  coronation  a  man  flung  himself  at  his  feet  with  the  cry,  "  Grace, 
mercy  to  thy  repentant  servant,  who,  since  thou  didst  justly  dismiss  him,  has  wandered 
restless  about  the  world."  The 
bystanders  were  8ur|)rised  and 
touched.  The  king  remained 
6rm.  "{dismissed  thee,"  he  said, 
"  Dot  from  hatred,  but  because  I 
must  exercise  justice;  therefore 
I  do  not  recall  thee."  The  king 
here  displayed  the  iron  strength 
of  character  which  was  neces- 
sary to  hold  together  the  con* 
fKcting  elements  of  the  empire, 
and  which  hereafter  inexorably 
changed  so  many  fair  cities  of 
ItAJy  to  dust  and  ashes.  Fred- 
erick's ideal  was  Charles  the 
Great.  As  Charles  had  uniteil 
ID  himself  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  wholly  and 
absolutely,  Frederick  wished  to 
unite  them  from  the  beginning ; 
he  wished  that  the  empire  of  the 
Germans  should  be  under  him 
such  as  it  was  under  Charles, 
especially  in  extent. 

Italy,  the  capital  of  the  world     ' 
Rome,  the  attraction  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  the  old  dominion 
of  the  world  once  more  to  be 
renewed,  lay  alluringly  in  his 

soul,  even  before  Pope  Eugeuius  III.  in  his  struggles  with  the  Romans,  and  tlie 
Romans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Papacy,  turned  to  him  ;  both  parties  hastened  to 
win  the  new  head  of  the  German  empire.  From  Aix-la-Chapelle  King  Frederick  had 
seat  a  brilliant  embassy  to  Italy  to  announce  his  accession  to  the  throne.  This  first 
crowned  Hohenstaufen  Frederick  was  indeed  not  dominated  and  impelled  by  that 
romantic  longing  for  the  clear,  bright  regions  of  southern  nature  and  art  which  drew 
thither  the  later  Hohenstaufen  kings,  as  an  internal  need  which  became  fused  with  the 
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needs  of  politics,  and  mounted  to  an  unconquerable  passion,  so  that  the  latter  princes 
seemed  as  though,  under  the  spell  of  that  enchantment,  they  could  scarcely  find  rest 
anywhere  but  under  the  skies  and  amid  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  Italy.  Politics 
alone  drew  the  first  Frederick  to  the  south.  The  material  relations,  the  imperial 
crown,  the  geographical  position  of  Italy,  which  for  his  plans  of  universal  dominion 
was  invaluable,  the  money-wealth  of  the  Italian  cities,  drew  him  thither.  The  man 
who  wished  to  be  absolute  monarch  in  Germany  found  in  Italy  sources  of  money 
which  every  day  flowed  more  abundantly,  found  means  for  carrying  out  his  great 
political  plans,  both  his  plan  for  extending  the  empire  and  his  plan  for  reforming  it 
internally.  • 

In  the  first  months  it  seemed  as  though  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Conrad  had,  like 
him,  a  comprehension  of  the  policy  to  be  followed  for  the  interests  of  Germany  as 
opposed  to  Italian  confusions  and  parties.  In  May,  1152,  he  raised,  by  his  own 
authority,  without  regard  to  the  Pope,  the  youthful  bishop  of  Zeiz-Naumburg  to  the 
important  see  of  Magdeburg.  In  July,  at  a  diet  at  Ulm,  he  declared  the  resolution 
passed  two  years  before  by  the  synod  that  had  met  there  inspired  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  to  be  a  law  of  the  empire,  the  resolution  that  those  who  were  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church  could  still  be  and  were  good  Christians,  whether  nobles  or  citizens ;  and 
that  if  any  was  placed  under  the  ban  on  account  of  any  action,  the  ban  was  to  be 
valid  in  law  only  when  the  excommunicated  person  had  been  heard  before  a  temporal 
tribunal  and  convicted  of  an  actual  crime. 

Displeasing  as  this  law  of  the  empire  must  have  been  to  the  Papal  See,  yet  the 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  was  wise  enough  not  to  quarrel  vdth  the  new  king  about  it,  but 
urgently  and  flatt/cringly  invited  him  to  come  and  be  crowned  emperor,  and  the  king 
showed  himself  undisguisedly  inclined  to  the  Pope  The  Romans,  annoyed  that  the 
king  took  part  with  the  Pope,  wrote  him  a  letter  without  the  knowledge,  at  least 
without  the  consent,  of  Arnold.  In  an  excess  of  transitory  insanity,  as  if  they  were 
the  "Senate  and  People"  of  ancient  Rome,  in  an  outburst  of  injured  democratic  pride, 
they  wrote  this  document,  in  tone,  in  contents,  and  in  form  unseemly,  presumptuous, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  king  like  Frederick,  fatal  to  their  own  aims.  They  declared  it 
was  very  strange  for  the  king  to  follow  the  advice  of  priests  and  monks,  by  whose 
teachings  all  things  divine  and  human  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  to  be  willing 
to  receive  the  crown  from  their  hands  instead  of  fi'om  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  alone  had  power  to  bestow  it. 

Frederick  was  no  friend  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  the  republican  spirit,  of  the  proud 
self-assertion  of  the  cities.  In  his  early  youth,  and  when  duke,  he  had  thought  and 
acted  differently  from  his  uncle  Conrad,  a  man  of  simple  character,  and  dear  to  the 
citizens,  especially  to  those  of  Rottweil,  Ulm,  and  his  beloved  Speyer.  Barbarossa 
was  of  thoroughly  aristocratic  nature  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  proud  beyond 
measure  of  his  birth  and  blood,  with  no  eye  for  the  worth  and  merits  of  the  citizen. 
As  king  he  was  filled  with  the  "divine"  plenitude  of  power  appertaining  to  a  Ger- 
man king.     In  his  eyes  the  king  of  Germany  required  no  Papal  sanction,  but  had  in 
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himself  the  full  right  to  be  the  head  of  Christendom,  the  emperor,  the  Caesar,  lord  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  lord  absolute. 

He  clung  with  all  his  soul  to  the  old  privileged  feudal  system^  and  the  royal  power 
based  thereon.  True  monarchy  as  befitted  his  time,  and  the  spirit  of  his  time,  had 
not  yet'entered  into  his  thoughts ;  the  one  was  repulsive,  the  other  alien  to  his  mind. 
He  was  so  possessed  by  the  prejudices  of  his  rank  that  the  struggles  of  the  citizens  for 
freedom  were  hateful  to  him  ;  they  seemed  crimes  deserving  punishment ;  they  were 
revolt  and  high  treason  to  the  majesty  of  the  crown  and  his  person.  His  time  hitherto 
had  been  spent  exclusively  in  his  lordly  castles  or  in  the  camp.  In  his  eyes  nothing 
except  the  crown  was  noble  and  free  but  the  knight;  all  others  were  slates  and 
deserving  of  slavery.  He  had  a  peculiar  pique  against  the  spirit  of  the  free  cities  of 
Italy,  and  he  burned  to  crush  it.  The  German  princes  and  lords  around  him  for  the 
most  part  shared  his  sentiments.  Such  was  the  youth,  such  the  king  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  reign.  Qrievous,  bitter  experience,  too  late  for  himself,  too  late 
for  the  good  of  the  German  and  Italian  nations,  tempered  his  imperious  views  and 
passions.  When  he  had  learnt  to  know  the  free  citizen-spirit  in  its  grandeur  on  the 
battlefield,  m  its  noble  worth  on  the  domain  of  industry  and  art,  he  became  its  friend 
instead  of  an  enemy,  its  promoter,  not  its  despiser ;  he  became  the  king  of  the  people, 
not  the  king  of  the  knights. 

With  such  views  and  sentiments  King  Frederick  could  only  feel  anger  and  con- 
tempt for  the  letter  of  the  '^  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,"  and  at  their  demand  that 
he  should  take  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hand  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  only 
power  that  could  legally  bestow  it.  It  was  only  with  reluct^ance  that  Frederick  com- 
plied with  the  custom  of  receiving  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hand  of  the  chief 
priest  of  Christendom ;  as  king  of  the  Germans  he  felt  himself  already  to  be  the  head 
of  all  Christian  princes  and  peoples,  to  be  the  emperor,  a  title  to  which,  in  his  eyes, 
the  bearer  of  the  German  crown  had  a  right,  without  requiring  its  bestowal  by 
another.  More  indignant  stiU  became  the  king  when  he  heard  that  the  Romans  had 
made  their  constitution,  since  he  had  declared  for  the  Pope,  more  democratic  than  it 
had  been  designed  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  that  they  were  intending  to  make  a 
Roman  the  national  emperor  of  Italy,  and  quite  overlook  the  German  king.  Probably 
a  fatal  utterance  of  Frederick  I.  had  been  reported  to  the  Romans,  the  speech  which 
escaped  him  in  anger,  ''he  would  never  lower  himself  to  swear  an  oath  to  the 
mob." 

He  had  no  liking  previously  for  the  civic  element,  and  now  the  democratic  pro- 
ceedings and  want  of  tact  of  the  people  of  Rome  became  disgusting  to  him.  He 
hurried  to  commit  the  greatest  folly  which  he,  as  king  of  Germany  and  as  a  Hohen- 
stanfer,  could,  in  opposition  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  policy  of  the  Salian  emperors, 
commit,  and  which  he  and  Germany  had  to  suffer  and  to  rue  for  his  whole  life  long. 
It  was  one  of  those  great  political  mistakes  of  which  the  ancient  proverb  says,  ''  What 
the  kings  in  folly  commit,  the  people  pay  the  penalty  for."  In  March,  1153,  he 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Roman  See  at  Constance  that  he  would  not  make  peace 
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either  with  the  Romans  or  Roger  of  Sicily  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  would 
labor  to  reduce  Rome  under  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  establish  his  temporal  power. 
The  Pope  engaged  to  crown  the  king  as  emperor  without  delay,  to  treat  him  as  Lis 
best-beloved  son,  and,  if  he  desired  it,  to  excommunicate  his  enemies. 

The  Holy  Father  knew  what  the  king's  chief  wish  was.  He  wished  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of  Diepold  of  Vohburg,  the  Margrave  of  the 
Nordgau,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  three  years  and  a  half.  The  Papal  legates 
willingly  dissolved  the  marriage  tie,  "  because  Adelaide  was  kin  by  blood  to  her  hus- 
band." It  really  was  a  kinship  in  the  sixth  degree,  and  so  not  forbidden  by  the 
Church.  Frederick,  however,  had  long  had  another  lady  in  his  eye  who  pleased  him 
better,  who  was  celebrated  by  the  Proven9al  troubadoiu^  for  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  who  inherited  large  possessions.  It  was  Beatrice,  the  heiress  of  Count 
Reinald  III.  of  High  Burgundy,  who  had  died  in  1148.  The  country  was  then  called 
High  Burgundy,  or  the  Palatinate  of  Burgundy,  in  later  days  Franche  Comte.  After 
her  father's  death  this  sole  heiress  was  attacked  by  her  father's  brother.  Count  William 
of  Macon,  despoiled  of  her  heritage,  and  incarcerated  in  one  of  his  strongest  castles, 
where  she  was  cruelly  treated.  Frederick  had  in  the  first  three  months  of  his  reign 
made  a  campaign  against  the  Count  of  Macon,  and  compelled  him,  in  spite  of  a  gallant 
resistance,  by  means  chiefly  of  the  aid  of  the  young  duke  of  Zahringen,  Berthold  IV., 
to  set  Beatrice  free  and  restore  her  estates.  He  did  not  marry  her  at  once,  perhaps 
because  she  was  too  young.  Could  any  infidelity  have  been  charged  on  Adelaide, 
the  king  needed  not  to  have  sought  the  Papal  See,  nor  the  Pope  to  have  sought  such 
a  ridiculous  cause  of  divorce  as  "prohibited  degree."  The  king  even  retained  her  at 
his  court,  after  she  had  been  married  again  to  a  young  knight  and  vassal  of  the  court, 
Dietho  of  Ravensburg.     Her  father  still  remained  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  king. 

So  brotherly  were  now  the  bonds  between  the  Papacy  and  the  empire.  Freder- 
ick, on  the  day  of  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  written  to  the  Pope,  "  The 
enemies  of  the  Holy  See  shall  be  our  enemies,  its  friends  our  friends,"  and  he  now 
proved  it  by  deeds. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  Germany  at  peace  behind  him  in  order  to  visit  Italy  with 
an  army  that  could  command  respect.  He  therefore,  deposing  Henry  his  uncle, 
granted  to  the  young  Welf,  Henry  the  Lion,  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  in  addition  to 
the  dukedom  of  Saxony.  The  latter  promised  to  support  the  king's  Italian  expedi- 
tion with  a  strong  body  of  troops.  The  powerful  Norman  king  Roger  I.  had  died  in 
February,  1154,  and  his  successor  William  I.  had  neither  his  mind  nor  his  character. 
It  seemed  easy  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  German  crown  over  Naples  and  Sicily. 
But  when  Frederick  commenced  his  march  all  the  German  nobles  had  not  appeared, 
and  the  force  with  which  he  intended  to  subdue  Italy  was  not  large  enough  for  his 
plans.  When  in  September,  1154,  he  ky,  like  the  Salian  emperors,  on  the  plain  of 
Roncaglia  on  the  left  side  of  the  Po  between  Cremona  and  Kacenza,  be  declared  that 
all  the  German  feudatories  who  had  not  appeared,  and  were  absent  against  the  will  of 
their  feudal  lord,  had  forfeited  their  fiefs. 
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The  most  distinguifihed  of  these  latter  were  Albert  the  Bear,  Archbishop  Hartwig 
of  Bremen,  and  Bishop  Uh-ich  of  Halberstadt.  Annoyed  at  the  king's  decision  in 
favor  of  Henry  the  Lion  respecting  Bavaria,  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  expedition. 
The  Italian  vassals  had  to  present  themselves  at  the  first  camp  pitched  by  the  king  in 
Italy.  Only  one  came  forward,  William  marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  was  the  only 
grandee  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  opposed  the  league  of  the  free  cities.  Frederick 
was  filled  with  wrath  when  he  saw  that  there  appeared  before  him,  not  the  higher 
and  lower  nobility  as  of  yore,  but  only  one  noble,  and  with  him  the  simple  burgo- 
masters and  elders  of  the  Upper  Italian  cities. 

Where  were  the  dukes,  the  marquises,  the  counts  and  barons,  with  their  brilliant 
retinues  t  They,  like  the  lower  nobility,  had  become  citizens  of  the  towns.  When 
the  free  cities  had  leagued  together  against  the  nobility,  some  nobles  had  submitted, 
some  had  voluntarily  become  citizens  and  settled  in  the  towns. 

Most  of  the  cities  had  obtained  vnthin  their  walls  all  rights  of  government.  The 
citizens  had  obtained  these  rights  from  the  bishops  and  temporal  grandees  to  whom 
German  kings  and  emperors  had  granted  them  originally.  They  obtained  them  partly 
by  the  favor  of  some  emperors  to  whom  they  gave  money,  partly  by  purchase,  partly 
by  violence.  Thus  all  jurisdiction,  rights  of  fortifying,  of  coining,  of  taking  toll,  of 
holding  markets,  all  public  revenues,  had  become  the  property  of  the  cities,  that  is, 
of  the  community  of  citizens.  In  the  larger  cities,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  these 
acquisitions  extended  beyond  the  walls  in  a  wide  circle.  Milan's  confidence  in 
herself  had  already  become  arrogance,  which  forcibly  rendered  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts her  subjects,  although  they  had  once  been  as  independent  as  herself.  She 
had  oppressed  especially  Lodi  and  Como,  and  made  them  feel  the  weight  of  her 
republican  greatness.  They  now  complained  to  the  king  at  Roncaglia  of  Milan's 
arrogance  and  their  own  misery.  Even  Pavia  and  Cremona  accused  their  free  and 
mighty  sister-city  Milan.  Envy  and  jealousy  inflamed  these  cities  themselves  against 
each  other.  Marquis  William  of  Montferrat  and  the  bishop  of  Asti — Asti  was  in 
alliance  with  the  citizens  of  Milan — ^made  the  funeral  orations  of  the  old  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  partly  perished,  was  partly  perishing,  through  the  power  of  the 
cities.  The  previous  aversion  of  the  king  to  popular  freedom  was  thereby  increased 
to  hatred  and  wrath  against  the  haughty  civic  spirit. 

Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  Waiblinger  (Ghib- 
elline)  Henry  V.,  proud  and  domineering  as  he  was  by  nature,  had,  from  policy, 
freely  recognized  on  his  first  entrance  to  Italy,  the  freedom  of  those  cities  which 
actually  possessed  it,  and  received  from  them  what  he  needed,  money  and  every  kind 
of  support,  especially  from  Cremona  and  Mantua.  Henry  V.  confirmed  to  them  the 
acquisition  of  all  rights  which  hitherto  the  spiritual  lords  had  had  within  their  walls ; 
the  wise  policy  of  this  emperor  even  conceded  to  the  burghers  of  Cremona  the  placing 
of  the  imperial  palace  outside  the  city  walls.  Prudence  advised  Frederick  to  accept 
the  situation  of  Upper  Italy  such  as  it  had  become  by  a  long  development.  The 
nobility  in  the  cities  still  offered  some  points  of  connection  for  the  policy  of  the  feudal- 
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minded  king;  for  the  nobles  played  the  chief  parts  in  these  city  republics.  The 
citizens  of  Milan  were  divided  into  three  classes  of  free  burghers ;  there  were  no 
slaves  nor  even  serfs  in  the  Milanese.  The  nobles  formed  the  first  class  of  citizens  ; 
from  them,  as  a  rule,  were  chosen  the  leaders  and  chiefs  in  time  of  war,  and  also  a 
great  part  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  and  courts  of  justice.  The  guilds  of 
merchants,  bankers,  capitalists,  and  artists  formed  the  second  class,  the  ordinary  trades 
and  industries,  partly  freeholders,  partly  previous  serfs,  formed  the  third  class.  The 
lowest  citizen  had  the  right  to  carry  arms,  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  No  handicraft 
excluded  from  knighthood. 

Prejudice  and  passion  in  the  king  and  his  surroundings  were  stronger  than  the 
dictates  of  correct  policy ;  they  jeered  at  the  eligibility  for  knighthood  possessed  by 
handicraftsmen,  at  the  law  of  Genoa  and  Milan,  a  law  stiU  more  intolerable  for  an  old 
feudal  German  ear,  by  which  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  a  noble  and  a  non-noble 
citizen  was  no  misalliance. 

Such  a  constitution  was  as  distasteful  to  the  king,  the  first  of  German  knights,  as 
to  the  lowest  knight,  the  owner  of  the  pettiest  castle.  Even  the  nobility,  high  and  low, 
of  these  city  republics  was  in  bad  odor  with  the  king  and  his  knights.  They  saw  in 
the  altered  condition  of  Upper  Italy  not  an  historical  necessity,  but  only  a  temporary 
victory  of  the  people  over  the  nobles,  the  conquest  of  contemptible  industry  over  the 
proud  chivalry ;  they  thought  if  this  spirit  of  civic  freedom  were  to  cross  the  Alps, 
the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system  would  follow,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  the  Gtsrman 
empire,  which  in  their  eyes  was  bound  up  with  it.  The  king  was  determined  to 
crush  down  or  uproot  this  spirit  at  the  place  of  its  birth. 

He  might  have  broken  the  power  of  Milan  by  gaining  to  his  side  the  city  nobility, 
.by  separating  their  interests  from  those  of  the  other  citizens,  and  thus  evoking  discord 
within  their  own  walls.  Like  the  other  cities,  the  Milanese  had,  according  to  cus- 
tom, sent  him  a  present,  a  golden  wine-cask  filled  with  gold  pieces.  But  Frederick's 
hatred  of  the  Milanese  was  stronger  than  could  be  overcome  by  the  glitter  of  the 
gold.  They  sent  a  second  embassy  and  ofiered  him  large  sums.  The  king  called 
them  disloyal  deceivers,  with  whom  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  unless  they  sub- 
mitted unreservedly  without  conditions. 

When  the  city  nobility  saw  that  the  king  made  a  distinction  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  in  Milan,  and  was  determined  to  annihilate  the  republican 
system,  it  united  still  more  closely  with  the  other  classes  of  the  people,  because  its 
own  interests  were  threatened  by  the  king  as  much  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  stepped  forward  like  one  man  for  the  common  interests,  for  the  defence 
of  their  reformed  polity,  which,  not  only  by  its  existence,  but  by  royal  and  imperial 
sanction,  had  become  a  legal  polity.  This  latter  point  the  king  quite  overlooked. 
The  king,  indeed,  had  the  right  to  protect  the  oppressed  town  of  Lodi,  but  no  right 
to  judge,  in  the  tone  of  an  absolute  master,  free  citizens,  as  those  of  Milan  were, 
unheard,  without  any  form  of  law,  as  he  had  done  while  he  was  still  in  Germany. 

When  the  Milanese  citizens  would  not  submit  unconditionally  to  his  arbitrary 
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demands,  he  spoke  of  them  as  '^  slaves  whose  dwellings  and  forts  must  be  destroyed." 
Bishop  Otto  of  Freisingen,  the  Babenberger,  who  was  the  king's  uncle  and  privy 
councillor,  spoke  violently  about  the  handicraftsmen  in  the  Lombard  cities  bearing 
arms  and  the  dignity  of  knighthood ;  be  called  the  noble  industrial  pursuits  and  the 
mercantile  activity  of  the  citizens,  "  despicable  huckstering,"  and  the  republican  com- 
munities a  ^^  pest."  So  strong  was  lMe  old  aristocratic  spirit,  nearly  as  rude  as  in  the 
first  feudal  period,  half  barbaric.  Barbarians  the  then  Germans  were  styled  by  the 
Italians ;  half  barbarians  they  were. 

The  more  that  the  German  feudal  lords  and  their  feudal  king  displayed  this  con- 
tempt of  the  free  citizens  and  their  public  life,  and  expressed  this  longing  to  extirpate 
it,  the  more  enthusiastically  did  the  citizens  of  these  free'  cities,  noble  and  not  noble, 
combine  and  draw  the  sword.  The  citizens  of  Milan  showed  themselves  far  superior 
to  the  young  king  in  political  sagacity  and  military  knowledge.  He  had,  without 
acquiring  previously  any  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  into 
this  newly  modelled  world  of  the  south  with  men  and  means  quite  inadequate  for 
his  purposes.  The  citizens  at  the  very  first  provided  their  cities  with  supplies  for  a 
long  time,  and  prepared  to  defend  in  all  their  strongholds  the  liberty  which  royal  and 
imperial  sanction  had  made  their  right. 

Against  the  "Lioness"  of  the  cities,  as  Milan  was  called  in  Italy,  containing  within 
her  waUs  sixty  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms,  the  king  with  his  then  means  durst 
attempt  nothing.  He  stormed  and  destroyed  two  of  her  outlying  forts,  Tracale  and 
Oaleate,  plundered  and  burnt  the  two  little  towns  friendly  to  Milan,  Chiari  and  Asti, 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  declared  by  him  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  He  then  marched  against  Tortona,  strong  by  nature  and 
art,  also  a  friend  to  Milan  and  in  alliance  with  it  against  Pavia,  and  ordered  it  at  once 
to  renounce  its  alliance  with  Milan.  The  citizens  answered,  "  It  was  not  their  cus- 
tom to  desert  their  friends  in  peed."  For  this  Frederick  declared  them  "  enemies  of 
the  empire,  guilty  of  Uze  majeste,^^  On  the  sixty-third  day  of  the  siege,  after  a  defence 
unexampled  in  history,  the  men  of  Tortona  surrendered  on  capitulation  their  rock- 
built  citadel,  as  they  were  in  sad  straits  after  the  king  had  fiung  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  pitch  and  sulphur  into  the  only  wells  they  had,  and  to  which  they  approached 
only  by  fighting  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  They  gave  up  the  city 
on  the  king^s  promise  "  to  leave  the  city  as  it  was."  The  citizens  had  their  lives  and 
liberty  guaranteed  to  them,  and  license  to  take  away  whatever  goods  they  could  carry. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  and  gone  to  Milan,  the  king  entered 
the  town.  He  plundered  the  city  and  burnt  it  to  ashes.  He  gave  the  citizens  of 
Pavia  the  pleasure  of  destroying  the  towers  and  walls  that  had  withstood  the  flames. 

Afl»r  thus  violating  his  kingly  word,  he  hastened  to  the  royalist  city  of  Pavia  and 
received  from  its  bishop  the  Lombard  crown.  The  festivities  lasted  three  days.  At 
the  same  time  the  brave  remains  of  the  citizens  of  Tortona,  mere  corpse-like  skeletons, 
the  shadows  of  a  great  by-gone  time,  entered  Milan  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Every  house  welcomed  them. 
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Frederick  now  sped  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  left 
the  city  to  remove  any  obstacle  to  peace  with  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  and  the  king.  The 
Pope  made  it  a  condition  of  the  coronation  that  the  king  must  surrender  to  him  thia 
heretic.  Frederick,  by  stratagem,  got  possession  of  Arnold,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
Pope ;  conduct  not  merely  unkingly  but  unknightly  ;  a  political  mistake,  not  merely 
morally  mean,  but  forever  irretrievable.  On  the  selfsame  night  the  Pope  and  hLa 
party  hung  the  betrayed  Arnold  to  a  gallows  around  which  a  pile  of  faggots  had 
been  placed.  When  the  Romans  heard  what  had  happened  they  flew  to  arms.  But 
Arnold's  body  was  already  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

At  earliest  dawn  Frederick  entered  Rome  for  his  coronation.  Alter  some  reluc- 
tance he  condescended  to  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup,  as  the  imperial  crovni  hung  on  the 
stirrup ;  the  Pope  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  and  crowned  him  emperor.  How  much 
would  the  emperor  Frederick  have  given  a  few  years  later  if  he  had  had  in  Amold'a 
spirit  and  influence  an  ally  against  the  Papacy,  to  please  which  he  had  sacrificed  him ! 
The  curse  of  this  evil  deed  dogged  his  footsteps,  and  did  not  leave  him  many  years  till 
he  himself  was  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  Arnold,  and  came  to  the  side  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty — ^till  he  himself  acknowledged  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Lombards,  and  learned  to  love  even  in  Germany  free  municipal  life. 

All  Rome  fell  upon  the  murderers  of  Aniold  sword  in  hand.  The  fight  raged  ter- 
ribly the  whole  day  ;  the  emperor  was  thrown  from  his  horse  ;  Henry  the  Lion  with 
his  Saxons  rescued  him  from  the  throng.  The  Romans  had  advanced  to  the  German 
camp ;  night  only  separated  the  combatants.  Only  the  Leonine  suburb  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  were  held  by  the  emperor,  who  surprised  them  by  night ;  the 
city  proper  he  did  not  hold.  Continued  struggles  and  sickness,  the  malarial  fever  of 
the  Campagna,  melted  down  the  emperor's  army  to  eighteen  hundred  men-at-arms. 
The  time  of  service  of  the  princes  and  knights  had  long  elapsed  ;  their  murmurs  grew 
louder.  The  emperor  perceived  that  he  needed  greater  means  and  a  longer  time  to 
subjugate  Italy,  as  she  then  was,  to  the  ideas  he  cherished.  Amid  grievous  perils, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  him  and  his,  followed  by  the  national  hate  of  the 
Upper  Italians  and  their  vengeance,  he  once  more  reached  Gterman  soil  in  September. 

While  the  emperor  had  been  away  in  Italy,  many  of  the  nobles  who  had  remain^ 
behind  gave  themselves  up  to  their  love  of  rapine  and  robbery.  Frederick  catne 
among  them.  He  summoned  at  Worms,  on  Christmas  of  1155,  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  sat  in  judgment.  In  order  to  ensure  order  and  peace  in  Germany,  even 
when  he  was  afar,  he  punished  the  most  conspicuous  breakers  of  the  peace,  and,  to 
make  a  deeper  impression,  with  punishments  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  old  Swa- 
bians  and  Franconians.  Hermann  of  Stahleck,  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine,  and  Arnold 
of  Selenhofen,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  had,  in  a  long  feud,  devastated  each  other's 
territories,  and  disregarded  the  king's  exhortation  to  peace.  The  Palgrave  of  the 
Rhine,  Hermann  of  Stahleck,  with  ten  of  his  counts  and  barons,  and  the  archbishop 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  his  nobles,  were  condemned  to  carry  dogs.  The  pun- 
ishment was  executed ;  they  all  carried  dogs  into  the  next  county ;  only  the  arch- 
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foiBhop  pereoD^y  was  released  from  this  task  by  tbe  emperor,  DominaQy  out  of  respect 
for  bis  spiritual  dignity  and  bis  old  age,  but  really  because  be  was  the  emperor's 
chaocellor  and  still  stood  bigb  in  his  favor.  In  a  year  after  the  Palgrave  died  of  vexa- 
tioa  in  the  convent  of  Ebrach,  into  which  he  bad  retired.  Tliis  shameful  punishment 
was  so  deterrent  that  the  lovers 
of  feuds  DOW  remained  quiet  in 
their  castles. 

Spiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
on  the  Rhine  and  Main  espe- 
cially, had  imposed,  without 
Authority,  arbitrary  river-dues, 
and  checked  commercial  in- 
tercourse ;  he  punished  them 
heavily,  and  tbe  extortions 
ceased.  Robber  -  counts  and 
robber  -  knights  had  wrought 
much  wrong,  particularly  on 
the  Rhine.  Tbe  emperor  went 
from  district  to  district,  and 
held  his  court  of  justice  under 
the  open  sky.  The  terrible 
ferocity  of  tbe  tyrant  nobles, 
which  made  the  life  of  tbe  citi- 
zen and  countryman  a  tale  of 
woe,  could  be  restrained  only 
by  terrible  examples.  The  em- 
peror sought  out  tbe  guilty  in 
their  places  of  refuge,  destroyed 
the  forts  and  castles  of  convicts 
ed  robber  knights  and  counts ; 
many  of  these  noble  prisoners 
were  condemned  to  death,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  inflicted, 

some  beheaded,  some  banged.  Since  the  days  of  Henry  III.  justice  had  never  been 
so  searching  in  Germany  or  administered  bo  without  regard  to  person.  As  duke  of 
Swabia,  he  had  made  peace  and  order  there ;  as  emperor,  he  made  peace  respected 
in  all  the  land. 

Heniy  the  Lion  had  shown  high  merit  in  Italy.  For  a  whole  year  Frederick 
labored  to  end  the  old  strife  about  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  and  he  succeeded.  At 
the  great  diet  at  Ratisbon  in  September,  1156,  Duke  Henry,  who  had  held  Bavaria  aa 
well  as  his  margraviate  of  Austria,  renounced  the  former.  The  emperor  now  pave 
it  to  Henry  tbe  Lion,  wbo  thus  had  the  two  greatest  dukedoms  in  the  empire. 
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The  margraviate  of  Austria,  which  hitherto  stood  in  a  state  of  feudal  dependence  on 
til 3  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  wlsts  separated  from  it  and  made  a  dukedom  which  was  to 
descend  indivisible,  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line.  He  also  guaranteed  to  the 
new  dukedom  an  almost  sovereign  power.  For  the  dukes  of  Austria  received  from 
Frederick  among  other  privileges  these  :  to  make  for  their  lands  ordinances  by  their 
own  good  pleasure,  and,  at  diets  of  the  empire  and  at  court  solemnities,  to  sit  on  the 
right  of  the  emperor.  Frederick  I.  acted  thus  to  pacify  the  Welfs,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  uncle  Henry ;  the  conflict  between  the  Welfs  and  the  Hohenstaufen  was  laid^ 
as  it  seemed,  and  Germany  rejoiced  and  honored  the  emperor  for  it. 

The  German  people  did  not  then  enjoy  those  means  by  which  they  are  enlight- 
ened in  our  days,  and  by  which  a  correct  view  and  an  independent  judgment  respect- 
ing  national  afiairs  are  rendered  possible.  This  arrangement  made  by  the  emperor 
delighted  the  people  because,  without  any  fault  of  its  own,  it  was  short-sighted. 
Frederick  flattered  himself,  and  was  praised  by  his  flatterers  at  court,  for  having 
aimed  at  and  attained  some  great  result.  Even  the  emperor's  glance  looked  to  only 
the  nearest  results  and  their  consequences,  just  like  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,, 
who  were  even  more  short-sighted  than  he.  That  policy  which  calculates  centuriea 
in  advance  instead  of  for  the  moment,  such  a  policy  as  that  of  the  republic  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  that  of  the  Papal  See,  was  then,  and  down  to  the  nineteenth  century^ 
[Something  quite  unknown. 

The  short-sightedness  of  the  emperor's  policy  soon  displayed  itself.  He  had  made 
his  Welfic  cousin  too  great,  although  he  had  made  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  smaller. 
The  new  dukedom  of  Austria  he  had  made  too  great  by  giving  it  almost  sovereign 
power.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  an  Austrian  power,  which,  by  its  capacity 
for  opposition  and  its  semi-independent  position,  already  prejudiced  the  power  of 
the  crown  and  the  unity  of  the  empire.  To  this  must  be  added  that  this  example 
provoked  all  the  princes,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  seek  sovereign  authority  in  their 
territories.  When  this  was  attained  the  German  empire  would  be  but  the  shadow 
of  itself;  the  Papal  See  knew  well  how  to  employ  the  struggles  of  the  German 
princes  for  the  attainment  of  sovereign  power  in  the  great  contest  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  empire.  The  ardent  desire  to  be  sovereign  lord  in  his  territories 
destroyed,  in  a  great  portion  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  their  feeling  for  the  empire 
as  a  whole.  The  grandeur  of  Frederick's  character  prevented  the  immediate  appear- 
ance of  a  state  of  affairs  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  the  internal  power 
of  the  crown. 

What  the  power  of  the  crown  lost  by  this  elevation  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  the 
Babenberger  in  Austria,  the  emperor  deemed  himself  amply  repaid  for  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  own  house  in  territory  and  people. 

The  Palatinate  or  Palgraviate  of  the  Rhine  liad  hitherto  been  the  most  conspicuous, 
of  the  still  existing  Palatinates.  The  emperor  had  a  half-brother  Conrad,  the  child  of 
his  father's  second  wife  Agnes  of  Saarbriick.  To  him  the  emperor's  father  had  left  as 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Salian  house  on  the  Middle 
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Rhine;  in  the  districts  of  Speyer,  Worms^  and  Lobden.  The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine^ 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Hermann  of  Stahleck  into  the  cloister,  the  emperor 
granted  to  this  Conrad«  By  this  union  of  the  great  SaUan  possessions  with  the 
Palatinate,  the  latter  became  one  Of  the  most  illustrious  principalities  in  the  empire, 
not  only  in  magnitude  of  extent/  but  by  its  wonderful  position,  the  fertility  of  the 
s:)il,  the  advanced  culture  of  its  j^eople.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  as  a  principality  of  the^  empire. 

In  June,  1166,  the  emperor  had  married  the  Burgundian  Beatrice  at  Wurzburg. 
Their  union  was  happy  till  death.  Her  inheritance  was  a  good  accession  to  the 
Salian  possessions.  It  was  known  henceforth  in  the  Hohenstaufen  estates  as  the 
Arelat,  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 

Duke  Berthold  IV.  of  Zahringen  had  received  from  the  emperor  an  authoritative 
promise  that  after  his  victory  over  the  faithless  uncle  of  Beatrice  he  should  be  invested 
with  the  county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comt6).  To  reward  this  meritorious  prince 
for  renouncing  his  claim  on  this  county,  the  emperor  made  to  him  a  grant  which  was 
a  bold  stroke  of  power  on  the  emperor's  part.  The  bishoprics  of  Lausanne,  Geneva, 
and  Sitten  had  been  as  yet  spiritual  principalities,  held  immediately  from  the  head  of 
the  German  empire.  The  emperor  Frederick  now  made  them  subordinate  to  the 
duke  of  Zahringen,  that  is,  to  a  mere  temporal  intermediate  prince.  The  collective 
Genhan  bishops  declared  to  the  emperor  that  he  was  not  justified  in  his  action  ;  but 
ho  adhered  to  it,  and  the  three  bishoprics  had  the  duke  of  Zahringen  as  their  lord. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  bowed  in  awe  before  the  German  emperor,  and 
sent  him  costly  presents.  The  emperor  had  offered  to  the  king  of  England  a  treaty 
of  commerce.  The  English  king,  Henry  H.,  answered,  "  Our  kingdom  and  all  under 
our  dominion  we  place  at  your  commands  and  give  into  your  power,  that  all  be 
ordained  by  your  suggestion,  and  that  in  all  things  the  will  of  your  majesty  be  done.'' 
The  king  of  Denmark  acknowledged  the  emperor  as  his  feudal  lord.  A  brief  cam- 
paign against  the  refractory  Poles  sufficed  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
crown.  Henry  V.  had,  unsuccessfully,  made  the  attempt.  Frederick  advanced  with 
such  a  force  that  the  Poles  abandoned  their  strongest  places,  Glogau,  Beuthen,  Bres- 
lau,  and  Posen,  although  the  neighboring  Slavonic  populations,  Ruthenians,  Prussians, 
Pomeranians,  had  sent  their  forces  in  aid;  the  duke  of  Poland,  Boleslaw  IV., 
appeared  before  the  emperor  in  Posen  with  bare  feet,  the  naked  sword  hanging  at  his 
neck ;  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  he  took  the  feudal  oath  and  bound  himself  to  pay  three 
thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  to  furnish  three  hundred  horsemen  for  the  emperor's 
next  expedition  to  Rome.  To  Duke  Wladislaw  II.  of  Bohemia,  to  reward  his  good 
services,  and  to  make  him  more  zealous  for  the  second  expedition  to  Italy,  the  emperor 
granted  the  royal  dignity  for  himself  and  his  successors.  Henceforth  the  kings  of 
Bohemia  took  precedence  of  all  dukes,  but  remained  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
empire  and  its  head  as  before.  The  king  of  Hungary,  Geisa  II.,  promised  and  sent 
to  the  emperor  an  auxiliary  force  of  five  hundred  mounted  archers  for  his  second 
expedition  to  Italy.     It  was  very  important  for  the  emperor — and  he  succeeded  in 
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doing  it — ^to  collect  an  army  surpassing  in  number;  equipment,  and  excellence  all 
previous  forces.  He  employed  the  three  years  which  intervened  between  his  first  and 
second  visit  to  Italy  in  this  task. 

These  three  years  the  emperor  also  employed  in  extending  his  pacifying  and 
regulating  energy  to  all  the  countries  of  the  empire.  Many  cities  and  districts  saw 
the  head  of  the  empire  and  his  activity.  At  one  time  he  was  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance,  at  another  in  Franconja  ;  now  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  now  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
now  in  Saxony,  now  in  Swabia  or  Burgundy.  In  brief  time  such  a  peace  existed  in 
Germany  that  "  it  seemed  as  though  the  people  and  the  country  had  been  changed, 
and  even  the  climate  more  genial."  The  name  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  was 
glorious  among  the  non-German  princes  and  people  of  Europe ;  he  was  deemed  the 
greatest  monarch  of  his  time,  and  embassies  and  rich  presents  marked  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held. 

But  this  injured  his  character ;  it  made  him,  proud  already,  still  more  arrogant ; 
it  augmented  his  desire  to  be  sole  ruler  till  he  became  a  despot,  a  tyrant  towards  the 
free  cities  of  Italy. 

His  second  expedition  aimed  at  the  extirpation  of  the  free  spirit  in  Italy,  and  of 
the  desire  for  national  independence.  The  Crusades  had  enormously  increased  the 
trade  of  the  Italian  cities  with  the  East,  and  their  industries  and  wealth.  They  pos- 
sessed means  to  resist,  and  the  principles  Frederick  wished  to  uproot  became  in  the 
conflict  with  him  conscious  of  its  own  powers,  and  more  developed.  The  emperor 
was  so  blinded  and  mistaken  that,  four  years  after  his  first  Italian  expedition,  he  saw 
nothing  in  liberal  national  development  of  Italy  but  "  the  vilest  treason,  a  disloyalty 
that  cried  to  heaven  towards  the  honor  of  the  German  empire,"  as  he  expressed  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  an  ecclesiastical  prince  of  the  empire. 

The  emperor^s  relation  to  the  Pope  also  urged  him  to  Italy ;  a  friendship  such  as 
had  been  formed  between  him  and  Hadrian  IV.,  cemented  with  innocent  and  noble 
blood,  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Many  things,  not  without  faults  of  both 
emperor  and  Pope,  had  strained  this  friendship.  ^  Hadrian's  passionateness  made  the 
tension  a  rupture  by  means  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  at  Besan- 
9on.  This  Latin  letter  was  a  complaint  against  the  emperor  of  disregard  to  him, 
"  which  the  Holy  Father  can  the  less  explain  as  he  had  hitherto  shown  Frederick 
nothing  but  kindness,  had  assured  to  him  the  imperial  diadem,  which  he  even  yet  did 
not  repent  of,  as  he  would  not  have  repented  had  he  conferred  on  him  even  greater 
heneficia.^^  The  official  language  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  the  Latin  word  beneficiumy 
which,  in  classical  Latin,  means  "a  benefit,"  to  express  "a  fief.*'  When  the  envoy, 
Cardinal  Roland,  came  to  read  this  part  of  the  letter,  the  emotion  of  the  German 
princes  was  great.  They  all  understood  it  as  implying  that  the  imperial  dignity  was 
a  Pfipal  fief  and  tlie  emperor  a  vassal  of  the  Pope.  The  cardinal  strove  to  make  head 
against  the  displeasure.  "  From  whom,  then,  does  the  emperor  receive  the  empire 
but  from  the  Pope,  the  lord  ?"  The  Bavarian  Palgrave,  Otto  of  Wittlesbach,  woiild 
have  stopped  with  his  sword  the  mouth  of  the  arrogant  priest,  if  the  emperor  himself 
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had  not  held  his  aim  and  allayed  the  storm.  In  the  baggage  of  the  Papal  envoys  was 
found  a  mass  of  papers  which  were  intended  to  be  distributed  through  the  churches  of 
the  realm,  and  to  excite  the  people  against  the  emperor.  Frederick  sent  the  cardinals 
out  of  the  town  at  break  of  day  under  a  strong  guard  which  Reinald  of  Dassel,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  imperial  chancellor,  commanded,  because  the  people  in 
the  streets  were  so  enraged  that  their  lives  were  in  danger.  The  envoys  of  the  Pope 
were  ordered  to  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  without  delay  go 
back  to  the  place  whence  they  came. 

The  emperor  sent  out  letters  throughout  the  empire :  "  Every  one  who  maintains 
that  we  have  received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope  as  from  our  lord,  is 
an  enemy  of  divine  order  and  a  liar.  By  the  election  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  we 
have  received  the  royal  and  imperial  power  from  God  alone.  You  must,  too,  have 
heard  how  they  at  Rome  hold  us  as  fools,  call  us  stupid,  boorish  Swabians,  as 
though  we  were  the  Pope's  subjects/'  The  emperor's  appeal  to  the  national  feeling 
had  an  unexampled  effect.  When  the  Pope  called  on  the  collective  German  clergy, 
they  with  one  mouth  replied,  "  The  Holy  Father  must  as  soon  as  possible  allay  the 
displeasure  of  the  lion-hearted  emperor  their  lord.  The  whole  German  empire  was 
aroused  by  the  Pope's  words,  and  even  they  themselves  had  not  been  able  to  praise 
them  on  account  of  their  unfortunate  ambiguity."  This  language  in  the  mouth  of  the 
German  bishops  told  the  Pope  how  powerful  the  arm  and  spirit  must  be  of  the  man 
who  not  only  kept  down  the  temporal  princes,  but  could  compel  the  spiritual  digni- 
taries to  speak  in  his  own  tone  to  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  now  declared 
that  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding ;  he  had  used  the  term  heneficium  in  the  old  Roman 
sense  as  '^  benefit,"  not  in  the  feudalistic  sense  of  ^^  fief,"  and  he  sent  some  cardinals  to 
exculpate  him ;  they  saluted  the  emperor  as  "  their  lord,"  "  the  ruler  of  Rome  and 
the  world,"  and  called  themselves  "  his  clergy."  The  emperor  was  content  with  this 
satisfaction. 

This  second  Papal  embassy  met  the  emperor  at  Augsburg,  in  June,  1168,  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  his  second  expedition  to  Italy. 

The  citizens  of  Milan  had  passed  a  resolution  to  rebuild  from  their  own  resources 
the  city  of  the  martyrs  of  Italian  liberty,  the  homeless  citizens  of  Tortona.  AU  Milan 
oficred  money,  guidance,  labor,  its  hands.  A  third  of  the  Milanese  citizens  worked 
at  Tortona  for  three  weeks,  and  was  then  relieved  by  others.  Thus  the  walls  and 
buildings  quickly  rose  again  from  their  ashes  and  ruins.  The  burghers  of  Pavia,  from 
petty  hatred  and  selfishness,  which  two  feelings  alone  had  placed  them  on  the 
emperor's  side,  sought  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  Tortona.  The  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  exclaimed,  "  What  do  you  fools  think  t  Don't  you  know  that  in  all  Lombardy 
there  are  no  better  or  more  valiant  citizens  than  those  of  Tortona  ?  " 

He  was  the  same  noble  who  as  yet  had  become  a  citizen  of  no  city,  and  as  a  feudal 
lord  was  on  the  emptor's  side.  Even  this  prince  had  so  much  national  feeling  that 
he  had  seen  with  pain  the  cruel  destruction  of  the  cities  of  his  fatherland  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  heariily  wished  for  their  restoration. 

132 
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Prudence  as  well  as  outraged  national  feeling  bade  the  men  of  Milan  to  break  the 
power  of  those  Lombard  cities  which  withdrew  from  the  general  Lombard  cause,  and 
particularly  of  those  who  had  joined  the  foreigner.  They  burnt  to  the  ground  all 
places  not  loyal  to  the  nation,  in  order  that  the  enemy — ^the  emperor — ^might  not 
occupy  them. 

The  Milanese  knew  how  matters  stood,  from  a  letter  of  the  emperor  to  the  German 
princes.  Therein  he  wrote  :  "  The  pride  of  the  Milanese  is  endeavoring  by  force  of 
arms  to  upturn  all  Italy.  In  order  that  that  audacious  mob  may  not  usurp  our  power^ 
we  think  of  calling  to  arms  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  to  destroy  Milan  and  cut 
away  the  diseased  limb  before  the  whole  body  is  attacked.'^ 

The  Milanese  saw  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  ^^  to  be  ^  or  '^  not  to  be ''  for  Milan,  a 
struggle  for  the  civic  freedom  of  all  Italy.  Summoned  by  the  emperor,  envoys  of 
Milan  appeared  before  him  at  Whitsuntide  at  Augsburg,  where  he  collected  his  forces ; 
but  no  justification  would  be  accepted  by  the  emperor  with  his  views.  Milan  could 
not  but  be  guilty,  and  the  emperor  declared  it  in  outlawry.  With  the  early  dawn  of 
the  6th  of  August,  1158,  the  army  of  the  emperor  set  itself  in  motion  to  surround  the 
enormous  city  of  Milan.  According  to  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  the  emperor 
had  with  him  more  than  fifteen  thousand  knights  and  a  hundred  thousand  squires,  foot 
soldiers  and  siege-laborers.  The  Milanese  looked  calmly  down  on  this  imperial  host 
from  their  walls,  towers,  and  ramparts,  which  had  in  the  late  years  been  increased 
and  made  stronger. 

Not  without  considerable  loss  to  the  emperor  the  siege  went  on  for  a  month,  amid 
perpetual  sallies,  greater  and  lesser  engagements.  The  Italian  archers  and  slingers 
seldom  missed  their  mark  from  the  walls.  In  the  lesser  combats  the  Milanese  had 
taken  from  the  Germans  so  many  horses  that  they  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  in  the 
town.  Not  hunger — ^for  none  thought  of  eating  horseflesh — but  the  party  of  the 
clergy  which  by  the  new  constitution  had  been  deprived  of  many  advantages,  and 
which  hoped,  from  the  return  of  the  imperial  rule,  for  a  return  of  the  good  old  times, 
brought  to  pass  that  a  majority  were  inclined  to  sue  to  the  emperor  for  peace  for  the 
city  and  their  allies.  The  clergy  stated  that  the  emperor  himself  wished  for  peace. 
Sickness  and  death  were  in  the  imperial  army  and  in  the  beleaguered  city.  This  and 
the  great  losses  caused  by  the  saUies  firom  the  town  had  produced  discontent  among 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and,  like  them,  the  emperor  became  convinced  that  this 
city  was  not  easy  to  be  won  by  force  of  arms. 

Then  was  spun  a  line  of  deceit  and  lies,  one  of  the  most  shameful  intrigues  which 
ever  was  woven  to  rob  a  people  of  its  liberty.  The  weavers  were  the  Papal  clergy 
in  Milan ;  the  accomplices  were  those  of  the  Milanese  nobility,  who  were  annoyed 
that  merchants  and  handicraftsmen  wished  to  be  like  them  ;  the  head  intriguer  was 
the  emperor's  evil  spirit,  Reinald  of  Dassel,  his  archcbancellor  for  Italy.  The  emperor 
granted  a  peace  on  conditions  very  favorable  under  the  circumstances.  The  citizens 
had  to  give  three  hundred  hostages  for  fulfilment  of  the  terms.  But  when  the  host- 
ages had  been  given,  the  emperor  did  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  terms.     The  citizens, 
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on  the  capitulatioDy  bad  renounced  the  sovereign  rights  generally  recognized  as  such, 
tolls,  transit,  and  escort  dues,  right  of  coinage,  and  the  like.  When  the  emperor 
fixed  these  terms  he  had  taken  counsel  with  Reinald  and  four  professors  of  the  new 
School  of  Law  at  Bologna,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  German  kingdom  was  a  natural 
continuation  of  the  old  Roman  empire ;  that  therefore  to  him  belonged  the  whole 
power  of  the  old  Roman  rulers,  and  that  the  rights  of  his  crown  embraced,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  Roman  law,  all  dukedoms,  marquisates,  countships,  the  election  of 
the  consuls  of  cities,  coinage^  tolls,  harbor  and  road  dues,  liveries^  mills,  bridges,  fish- 
eries, ground  rents,  poll  taxes,  all  profits  fi-om  rivers  and  lands.  Even  before  the 
treaty  of  Milan  the  emperor  had  resolved,  by  means  of  a  diet  on  the  Roncaglian 
plains,  to  claim  all  these  sovereign  rights,  and  hold  them  as  the  Byzantine  emperor 
had  held  them,  that  is,  all  the  rights  of  dominion  claimed  in  that  most  wretched  por- 
tion of  the  old  imperial  times  when  the  most  abominable  tyrants  were  alone  lords 
and  all  beside  them  slaves. 

The  four  professors  of  Bologna  were  men  in  whose  breasts  the  sense  of  right  and 
law  was  extiDguished ;  who  were  consumed  with  the  thirst  for  money,  place,  decora- 
tions ;  who  for  pay  placed  themselves  and  their  learning  at  the  disposal  of  all  and 
sundry ;  who,  flattering,  compliant,  and  elastic  in  conscience,  devoted  themselves  to 
every  attempt  to  make  wrong  legally  right.  They  had  not  only  been  summoned  by 
Frederick  to  his  court,  but  admitted  to  the  inmost  circle ;  the  emperor  went  out 
riding  with  his  court  jurists.  The  sweet  poison  of  adulation  which  the  Provencals 
and  Italians  daily  administered  to  the  king  had  dulled  his  ear  to  the  rude  truth 
of  the  honorable  Germans.  The  empress  Beatrice  listened  gladly  to  her  country- 
men the  Provencals,  when,  at  the  festive  board,  they  sang  to  their  harps  the  deeds 
and  fame  of  the  great  Hohenstaufer,  nay,  even  praised  the  persons  of  the  emperor 
and  empress.  The  empress  gladly  felt  herself  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  the  emperor 
shared  her  feelings.  And  now,  when  the  nobler  part  in  Frederick  was  thus  dimmed 
and  dulled,  there  came  these  four  lawyers  of  Bologna,  so  many  evil  spirits  for  Barba- 
rosaa.  These  learned  knaves  caused  unspeakable  misfortune  to  the  emperor  and 
empress,  to  the  people  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  spiritual  and  temporal  grandees  of  Italy,  and  twenty-eight  delegates  from 
fourteen  Lombard  cities,  had  to  appear  on  the  11th  of  November,  1158,  in  the  midst 
of  the  victorious  imperial  army.  Frederick  declared  to  them  that,  as  emperor,  he 
was  above  all  laws,  since  he,  as  such,  was  the  fountain  of  law  ;  but  as  he  did  not  love 
despotism,  he  preferred  to  propose  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  to  reform  public  law 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  the  old  Roman  Caesars,  whose  successor 
he  was  in  fact.  Hereupon  appeared  his  four  court  jurists  whom  the  emperor  had 
named  beforehand  as  "impartial"  judges,  and  read  aloud  that  unheard-of  list  of 
sovereign  imperial  rights  from  the  times  of  Byzantine  slavery.  They  expressed  scorn 
for  all  points  of  the  existing  law,  and  especially  for  the  chief  points  of  the  convention 
just  made  between  the  emperor  and  the  citizens  of  Milan.  But  the  twenty-eight 
deputies  of  the  cities,  surrounded  by  the  lances  and  swords  of  the  imperial  army,  saw 
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that  the  emperor,  as  the  stronger  party,  appealed  to  arms  as  the  proof  of  his  rights, 
and  that  now,  in  this  place,  nothing  was  to  be  done,  especially  as  they  were  a  petty 
minority  in  the  assembly ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  Oberto  (Hubert),  speaking 
in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  present,  and  of  the  other  enemies  of  civic  liberty, 
said  to  the  emperor,  ^^We  give  praises  to  God  that  after  a  season  of  storm  the 
brightest  day  has  dawned  for  us.  All  the  rights  of  the  people  are,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  given  to  thee.  Thy  will  is  law.  Thou  hast  on  thy  shoulders 
the  burden  of  protecting  us  all ;  it  is  therefore  fair  that  thou  commandest  as  lord 
of  us  all." 

The  emperor  became  not  merely  feudal  lord,  but  actual  lord  and  master  in  all  the 
cities  of  Italy  ;  he  actually  possessed  all  the  powers  of  government  in  these  cities  if 
the  conclusions  of  the  meeting  at  Roncaglia  were  carried  out.  The  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  thus  the  slaves  of  the  vilest  despotism,  and  in  order  that  they  might  not 
combine  in  resistance,  all  alliances  between  communities  and  individuals  were  for- 
bidden by  the  decrees  of  Roncaglia.  Count  Guido  of  Blanderate,  a  citizen  of  Milan, 
had,  by  his  persuasive  skill,  induced  the  people  to  tender  their  submission  ;  in  repay- 
ment, the  emperor  made  his  son  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  He  raised  his  crafty  chan- 
cellor Reinald  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  At  the  same  time  he  levied  supplies 
on  the  estates  of  the  churches  in  the  Papal  territory.  He  regarded  the  Pope  no 
more  than  Milan.  In  the  convention  with  Milan  the  emperor  had,  by  his  solemn 
imperial  oath,  guaranteed  the  free  election  of  the  consuls  of  the  city  by  the  people 
thereof,  and  the  inviolability  of  their  territory.  He  now,  without  shame,  tore  from 
the  territory  of  Milan  the  city  of  Monza  and  two  counties  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Milan,  and  gave  them  to  one  of  his  military  commanders,  Gosswein. 
He  placed  a  German  garrison  in  the  Milanese  castle  of  Trezzo,  although  he  had 
promised  not  to  occupy  Milanese  territory.  To  Crema,  a  town  in  alliance  with 
Milan,  and  included  with  it  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  sent  an  order  that  the  citizens 
must  raze  their  walls  and  fill  up  their  ditches. 

The  Marquis  Malaspina  one  day,  when  dining  at  the  imperial  table,  had  pointed  to 
a  dish  which  stood  there  provided  with  a  cover,  and  remarked,  "As  long  as  the  cover 
remains  on  the  dish,  you  cannot  taste  it ;  Milan  is  the  cover  of  Italy."  These  words 
spoken  at  Augsburg  the  emperor  had  by  experience  learnt  to  be  true.  To  weaken 
Milan  even  if  she  bent,  to  destroy  her  if  she  withstood,  was  deemed  by  the  emperor 
and  his  chancellor  Reinald  to  be  a  political  necessity ;  and  hence  it  came  that  these 
daring  breaches  in  the  solemnly  sworn  covenant  with  Milan  proceeded  from  the 
imperial  chancery. 

The  emperor  despoiled  the  Milanese  of  the  free  election  of  their  consuls  ;  he  deter- 
mined to  impose  imperial  consuls,  and  with  them,  under  the  name  of  Podesta,  a 
crown-officer  elected  by  the  emperor,  a  kind  of  high-bailifi'.  He  appointed  as  podesta, 
the  newly-invested  Count  Gosswein,  his  German  general.  Chancellor  Reinald  in  per- 
son, under  the  protection  of  the  irascible  hater  of  citizens,  the  Palgrave  Otto  of 
Wittelsbach,  escorted  the  new  high-bailifi*  to  Milan,  and  declared  that  there  remained 
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for  the  people  nothing  else  than  to  receive  the  magistrates  nominated  by  the  emperor ; 
the  chief  points  of  the  previous  convention  with  Milan  were  no  longer  in  force  ;  they 
were  annulled  by  the  subsequent  decisions  of  the  diet  of  Roncaglia  respecting  the 
sovereigi.  ."ights  of  the  emperor  ;  the  emperor  held  himself  no  longer  bound  to  keep 
his  oath  to  the  treaty  in  any  respect  whatever. 

The  little,  light-haired,  weakly  chancellor,  with  his  cat's  eyes,  carried  out  his  task 
with  scorn,  in  all  the  arrogance  of  his  new  archiepiscopal  robe.  There  wqs  a  gather- 
ing among  the  people,  but  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Milanese  consuls  took  care  that 
the  chancellor  and  his  companions  escaped  from  the  city  uninjured.  The  emperor, 
however,  spoke  of  the  "  treason  of  the  wicked  city,"  of  the  "  lese  majeste  of  the  good- 
for-nothing  people.''  He  had  to  summon  assistance  from  Germany  to  enable  him  to 
punish  the  city.  In  July,  1159,  when  he  had  again  100,000  warriors  around  him,  he 
attacked,  not  Milan  herself,  but  her  ally,  the  town  of  Crema,  six  miles  distant  from 
Milan.  The  enormous  army  of  the  emperor  poured  out  its  blood  for  nine  months 
before  the  walls  of  Crema.  The  free  citizens  fought  so  vigorously  that  the  emperor 
himself  proposed  negotiations.  The  citizens  received  liberty  to  depart  freely,  and  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1160,  the  heroic  burghers,  wdth  wife  and  child,  20,000  in  num- 
ber, left  their  native  city. 

In  the  following  year,  1161,  new  swarms  of  troops  joined  the  emperor.  He  had 
as  yet  made  no  progress  against  Milan.  But  in  the  second  month  of  the  siege  of 
Crema  the  cities  of  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Piacenza  had  formed  a  league,  and  Pope 
Hadrian  IV.  had  entered  this  confederation.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  league  of 
civic  liberty  and  the  Pope. 

Frederick  had  bound  himself  to  Pope  Eugenius  IH.  to  maintain  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  See.  After  the  decrees  of  Roncaglia  he  sought  to  extend  them 
to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Since  according  to  the  words  of  these  laws  all  sovereign 
and  eminent  rights  }>elonged  to  the  emperor  alone,  the  Pope,  too,  had  not  a  tittle  of 
his  previous  temporal  eminent  and  sovereign  rights  as  soon  as  the  emperor  carried  out 
these  laws  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pupal  See, 
which  Frederick  had  sworn  to  maintain,  was  thus  threatened  by  him  with  destruction. 

This  gross  political  error  committed  by  the  blinded  emperor  in  commencing  the 
struggle  against  Milan  and  her  allies  could  have  no  other  results  than  driving  the 
Papal  See  over  to  the  side  of  the  firee  cities,  and  forcing  the  Pope  to  ally  himself  with 
them,  not  from  any  love  towards  ftee  spirit,  which  he  rather  hated,  but  from  the 
instinct  and  necessity  of  self-preservation,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  large  revenues  of 
his  temporal  dominion,  and  thus  all  temporal  power  and  influence.  Hadrian  IV., 
therefore,  concluded  the  league  with  Milan  and  her  allies.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
bound  himself  to  excommunicate  the  eniperor  within  forty  days;  while  he  was 
making  preparations  to  hurl  his  sentence,  he  died,  but  his  successor.  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  pronounced,  on  Maundy  Thursday  of  1160,  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  emperor  Frederick  and  all  his  adherents,  and  released  all  members 
of  the  empire  from  obedience  to  him. 
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In  the  belief  of  the  tune,  this  altered  the  position  of  the  emperor.  The  struggle 
of  Milan  and  the  other  cities  against  the  emperor  received  thereby,  in  addition  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  support  of  the  Holy  See,  a  higher  consecration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  as  a  struggle  of  popular  freedom  blessed  by  the  Church  again&t  onperial 
despotism  cursed  by  the  Church.  By  this  consecration  and  this  blessing  which  the 
Head  of  the  Church  publicly  gave  to  their  cause,  their  spirit,  brave  of  itself,  became 
strengthened  by  religion  and  exalted  to  heroic  courage.  At  the  same  time  the  false 
policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen  arrogance  furnished  to  the  Papacy,  whose  assumptions  the 
emperor  ought  to  have  resisted,  the  great  pecuniary  means  without  which  it  could 
not  have  long  continued  the  great  struggle  against  the  imperial  power.  The  allied 
forces  of  the  Lombard  League,  and  the  money  of  these  free  cities,  were  the  foundations 
on  which  Pope  Alexander  and  his  successors  stood  and  raised  themselves. 

After  alternations  of  victory  between  the  emperor  and  MUan,  after  awful  losa  of 
human  life  in  the  siege  on  both  sides,  Milan  finally  surrendered  in  March,  1162.  It 
yielded  to  hunger  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  three  years.  Six  months  previously  the 
besieged,  with  a  view  to  coming  to  a  peaceful  understanding  with  the  emperor,  had 
demanded  a  safe  conduct  for  their  consuls ;  and  the  emperor's  half-brother  Conrad,  the 
Palgrave  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  and  the  brother  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  had  solemnly  given  bail  for  it.  The  consuls  came  forth  in  full  confidence ; 
they  were  seized  and  dragged  to  prison  by  the  emperor's  chancellor  Rei aald.  The 
leaders  of  the  defence  of  Milan  were  thus  taken  from  the  city.  The  emperor  Freder- 
ick declared  aft^erwards  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  evil  deed ;  still  he  detained  the 
consuls  in  prison. 

Milan  held  out  six  months  longer.  Frederick  adopted  the  cruel  expedient  of  hang- 
ing his  noble  prisoners  and  cutting  ofi*  the  hands  of  the  others.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  lay  and  clerical  grandees  in  the  emperor's  camp,  a  majority  of  whom  had 
voted  in  the  imperial  council  in  favor  of  offering  more  favorable  terms  to  the  citizens, 
advised  the  besieged,  as  famine  had  risen  to  a  frightful  pitch  in  the  city,  and  even 
their  supply  of  drinking  water  was  cut  off,  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  who  insisted  on 
imconditional  surrender.  The  princes  promised  that  "they  would  in  nowise  allow 
the  emperor  to  destroy  the  city  or  injure  the  citizens  in  their  persons  or  property ; 
they  might  confidently  expect  grace  from  the  emperor,  as  all  the  princes  made  this 
promise  to  them."  On  this  undertaking  the  city  surrendered.  According  to  the  con- 
temporary Romuald  of  Salerno,  the  emperor  himself  made  a  promise  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  But  after  the  consuls  of  Milan  had  taken  their  oath  to  the  capitu- 
lation, and  delivered  up  their  keys  and  standards  with  three  hundred  of  their  most 
illustrious  knights,  whom  the  emperor  put  into  prison  at  once,  he  sent  an  order  to 
the  city  commanding  that  two  days  thereafter  a  thousand  infantry  with  the  Caroccio, 
or  car  bearing  the  standard,  should  come  to  his  camp.  In  token  that  she  gave  up 
her  honors  to  the  emperor,  the  city's  tree  of  liberty  bowed  to  the  ground  before  the 
imperial  throne,  and  all  the  thousand  Milanese  threw  themselves  on  their  faces.  When 
they  rose  again,  one  of  the  consuls,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  addressed  the  emperor ; 
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All  the  Gtennan  princes  were  moved  to  tears ;  only  the  emperor  remained  obdurate 
and  cold  ae  a  etone.  He  merely  said  he  would  coneider,  and  would  grant  them  his 
grace  at  a  more  opportune  time. 

The  next  day  the  emperor  replied  he  would  make  a  beginning  of  his  grace  and 
his  decision.  They  all  bad  forfeited  their  lives,  but  he  would  give  mercy  some  place. 
He  ordered  the  number  of  hostages  to  be  increased  to  four  hundred.  He  ordered  the 
common  soldiers  to  pull  down  the  walls  at  the  city-gates  and  fill  up  the  ditches  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  enter  the  city  with  his  whole  army  in  broad  coltiri:ns. 


When  the  Milanese  had  done  this,  and  all  the  people  had  done  homage  afresh,  the 
emperor  revoked  the  sentence  of  outlawry,  but  instead  of  entering  Milan  lie  marched 
to  Pavia.  For  nearly  two  weeks  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor  left  tiie  Milanese  in  sus- 
mnse ;  on  the  19th  of  March  he  sent  orders  from  Pavia  to  the  consuls  of  Milan  that 
all  the  inhabitants  must  quit  the  city  m  eight  days.  The  exodus  of  the  Milanese 
lasted  for  six  days.  Encamped  in  the  open  air,  not  far  from  tlie  ditch  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, they  waited  for  the  emperor's  grace,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  permit  them 
to  return  immediately  into  the  city. 

They  did  not  know  that  already  the  emperor  had  made  a  declaration  respecting 
the  city,  a  declaration  of  such  a  nature  that  even  the  complaisant  Archbishop  Oberto 
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of  Milan,  who  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia  had  lauded  as  ^^  excellent ''  the  despotic  ordi- 
nances of  the  emperor,  was  filled  with  horror,  and  fled  from  the  imperial  court  on  the 
18th  of  March.  He  with  all  his  clergy  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  Pope  Alexander, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  the  empire,  who  was  waiting  in  Genoa,  the  city  in  alliance  with 
Milan.  But  Frederick  I.,  who  had  no  ear  for  the  voices  of  the  German  princes,  and 
only  listened  to  his  evil  spirit  Reinald  and  his  own  passions,  gave  no  attention  to  the 
flight  and  desertion  of  Archbishop  Oberto  to  the  Pope,  although  it  would  prove  to 
have  been  a  fearful  warning  to  him  had  he  been  circumspect  and  not  mentally  intoxi- 
cated. 

Finally,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  emperor  with  his  army  appeared  before  Milan, 
and  proclaimed  his  final  decision :  Milan,  the  flower  of  Italy,  must  fall  to  dust  and 
disappear  from  the  sight  of  men  ;  her  citizens  were  merely  allowed  to  bmld  in  four 
villages  in  the  neighborhood,  two  miles  apart  from  each  other. 

For  months  they  worked  at  destroying  the  city  with  flame  and  d^o^bar;  the 
emperor  had  sent  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  the  men -of  the  Upper  Italian 
cities,  which  hated  Milan  most  bitterly.  Yet  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  city  remained 
standing — ^the  five  chief  churches  and  some  others,  and  many  palaces  and  stone  build- 
ings like  castles  belonging  to  those  nobles  who  were  royalists  in  sentiment.  In  despair, 
all  the  free  cities  now  submitted  to  the  emperor ;  they  all  had  to  buy  their  pardon 
with  terrible  sacrifices  ;  Piacenza  with  the  payment  of  six  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
and  with  the  demolition  by  their  own  hands  of  their  walls  and  the  works  of  their 
fortifications.  The  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Roncaglia  were  everywhere  carried  out ;  the 
imperial  podestas  and  bailiffs  were  imposed  on  the  cities;  only  a  few  cities  were 
spared,  six  especially,  which  favored  the  imperialists,  and  the  maritime  states  of 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  the  last  three  because  the  emperor  needed  them  against  the 
Norman  king  WiQiam  I.  of  Sicily,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  power  over 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Italy  subdued  beneath  him,  Germany  at  peace  behind  him,  his  name  honored  or 
feared,  his  arms  free  to  conquer  the  Two  Sicilies — ^thus  stood  Frederick  I.  and  the 
house  of  the  Hohenstaufen ;  thus  stood  the  imperial  power  at  the  summit  of  its 
splendor.  The  emperor  and  empress  enjoyed  the  triumph,  vrithout  a  thought  of  the 
higher  hand  which  punishes  excess.     Henceforth  fortune  deserted  him  in  Italy. 

With  perfect  self-complacency,  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  a  half,  the 
emperor  returned  to  Germany.  He  brought  with  him  to  Germany  the  ideas  with 
which  his  court  jurists  had  inspired  him,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  fair  cities 
of  Italy  had  been  sacrificed.  To  break  "  the  insolent,  audacious  spirit  of  the  burghers 
here  also,"  he  placed  his  judgment-seat  at  Mainz.  His  previous  chancellor,  Arch- 
bishop Arnold  of  Mainz,  had  by  accursed  tyranny  provoked  a  popular  outbreak,  in 
which  he  was  slain,  during  the  emperor^s  absence  in  Italy.  Without  any  investiga- 
tion, without  separating  the  guilty  from  the  not  guilty,  the  emperor  condemned  the 
city,  hitherto  so  loyal  to  the  crown,  to  raze  its  fortifications  and  to  lose  all  its  rights 
and  privileges ;  "  the  people  must  be  forever  incapable  of  every  honor,  every  grace, 
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every  dignity."  Long  ago,  even  in  the  days  of  the  youth  of  Henry  IV.,  there  had 
been  a  democratic  party  in  Mainz.  Archbishop  Arnold,  a  born  aristocrat  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Mainz,  and  his  kinsmen  in  the  vicinity,  had  sought  to  put  down  the 
civic  spirit  in  the  city.  Frederick  thought  he  saw  oh  German  soil  the  same  spirit 
which  he  hated  so  much  in  Italy.  Mainz  must  be  made  a  terrible  example  for  all 
other  German  cities. 

In  most  of  the  South  German  cities  the  struggle  between  the  emperor  and  the 
free  cities  in  Italy  was  regarded  with  quite  different  eyes  than  those  with  which  the 
emperor  saw  it,  not  merely  because  this  struggle  cost  much  German  blood,  but 
because  they  felt  that  the  cause  of  civic  liberty  in  the  Upper  Italian  cities  was  the 
cause  of  the  civic  liberty  of  the  German  cities.  Fugitive  citizens  of  Milan  had  found 
kind  welcome  in  South  German  cities,  in  Zurich  and  Mainz.  A  proof  of  how  clear 
the  citizens  were  in  head  and  heart,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  neither  blinded 
by  German  national  pride,  nor  saw  any  glory  to  the  German  nation  in  the  subjugation 
of  Milan  and  the  other  free  cities  of  Italy,  but  perceived  that  the  arm  so  hostile  to 
freedom  would  be  hostile  to  every  liberty  on  German  soil  if  it  remained  victorious  in 
Italy. 

Hence  came  Frederick's  wrath  against  Mainz.  His  unjust  sentence  was  not  carried 
out  to  the  letter ;  a  beginning  only  was  made  in  razing  the  walls  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  because  the  imperial  decision  that  ^^  Mainz  must  be  reduced  to  a  village, 
open  to  wolves  and  robbers,"  was  quite  devoid  of  sense.  For  if  the  citizens  of  Mainz 
were  defenceless,  so  would  bo  the  cathedral  of  Mainz,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the 
first  spiritual  prince  of  the  empire ;  it  was  his  first  interest  that  Mainz  should  not 
become  ^^a  village  open  to  robbers  and  wolves."  The  archbishop  opposed  the 
emperor's  decree,  and  did  so  the  more  successfully  that  the  complications  in  Italy, 
as  early  as  the  autumn  of  11G3,  recalled  the  emperor  thither,  and  because  he  himself 
saw  that  he  had  been  over-hasty  about  Mainz. 

The  cause  was  given  by  the  German  podestas  and  bailiffs  whom  the  emperor  bad 
placed  in  the  cities  under  Reinald,  whom  he  had  left  behind  as  imperial  chancellor  for 
Italy.  They  had  mostly  been  petty  tyrants.  They  laid  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
taxes  on  the  Lombards  accustomed  to  few  burdens.  These  taxes,  even  in  the  cities 
which  were  loyally  devoted  to  the  emperor,  were  more  than  sevenfold  the  legal  tax. 
They  compelled  the  -people  to  the  most  oppressive  statute-labor  in  building  castles ; 
they  plundered  the  wealthy,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  a  punishment  for  sins  they 
had  never  committed ;  they  and  their  retainers  plundered  noble  matrons  and  maidens 
and  ill-used  them  wnth  impunity. 

To  arrogance  the  imperial  bailiffs  and  the  chancellor  Reinald  now  added  the  bitter* 
est  scorn.  When  the  emperor,  in  October,  11G3,  returned  to  Italy,  he  found  only  two 
cities,  Pavia  and  Cremona,  with  imperialist  sentiments.  But  even  the  citizens  of 
Pavia  and  Cremona  told  him  to  his  face  that  '^  they  would  abandon  him  if  he  did  not 
put  away  tjrranny  from  him  and  adopt  opinions  favorable  to  civic  freedom,  so  that 
they  might  be  free  as  in  the  days  of  other  emperors."    But  Frederick  did  not  listen 
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to  the  complaints  of  the  Milanese  and  other  Lombards^  but  to  his  chancellor  Reinald 
of  Dassel  and  his  bailiffs.  The  Lombards  concluded  that  the  emperor  approved  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  his  officials^  and  they  were  right.  Reinald  had  early  persuaded 
him  that  the  system  of  terror  was  the  best  to  break  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Pope  Alex- 
ander IIL,  a  sagacious  politician^  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  emperor's  mistake 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Lombards.  He  found  in  Venice,  then  the  freest  and  most 
powerful  commercial  city  of  Christendom,  a  natural  coadjutor  for  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Lombards  against  the  emperor. 

Venice  had  already  introduced  a  standing  army,  a  force  of  mercenaries,  collected 
from  all  lands,  hirelings  who  had  to  fight  against  external  foes  partly  in  place  of  the 
citizens,  partly  by  their  side.  These  mercenaries  had  come  up  during  the  Crusades, 
and  even  less  powerful  cities  in  Upper  Italy  now  took  such  mercenaries  into  their  pay, 
supported  by  the  gold  of  Venice  and  her  assurances  of  energetic  assistance.  The 
merchants  and  seigniors  of  Venice,  on  other  occasions  so  selfish,  did  not  deem  them- 
selves secure  from  imperial  tyranny  when  they  saw  what  Frederick  had  done  to 
Mainz  and  Milan,  and  allowed  to  be  done  in  Italy.  Victor  IV.,  the  antipope  named 
by  the  emperor,  died  in  April,  1164;  at  his  funeral  Archbishop  Reinald  had  collected 
some  German  and  Italian  bishops  and  two  cardinals,  and  by  their  means  effected  the 
election  of  one  of  the  two  cardinals.  The  emperor  was  so  weak  as  to  accept  this 
imperialist  pope  thrust  on  him  by  his  chancellor  Reinald — ^lie  called  himself  Pas- 
chal III. — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  an  election  violated  every  formality  and  every 
law.  If  popes  could  thus  be  made  at  the  emperor's  court  with  two  cardinals,  one 
of  whom  became  pope,  Venice  might  well  suppose  that  to  such  an  emperor  and 
such  a  prime  minister  everything  was  possible  in  municipal  affairs.  In  May,  1164, 
Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  March  of  Verona  formed  a  league 
for  mutual  defence,  and  the  Pope  and  Venice  soon  joined  it.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Lombard  League,  not  the  league  itself. 

The  emperor  hastened  to  nip  the  insurrection  in  the  bud ;  he  thought  it  would  be 
thus  confined  to  Padua  and  its  vicinage.  This  city  had  made  the  robbery  of  a  noble 
lady  by  the  imperial  bailiff  a  reason  for  an  outburst  of  armed  national  revolt,  which  had 
been  long  before  resolved  on  by  the  allies.  The  emperor  had  far  too  few  German 
troops  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  the  allies ;  he  had  besides  the  Germans  only  the  con- 
tingents from  Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  he  saw  himself  suddenly  beaten  and  in  danger 
of  being  surrounded  by  the  allies ;  he  had  in  the  autumn  of  1164  to  steal  away  to 
Germany. 

There  feuds  and  devastation  were  raging,  in  Westphj^lia,  in  Holland,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  Swabia.  The  princes  and  lords  were  engaged  in  private  feuds.  It  is  true  that 
they  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  emperor's  appearance,  but  he  found  among  the 
princes  and  cities  a  deep  and  wide-reaching  discontent  with  the  Italian  policy,  and 
yet  he  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  diet  at  Wiirzburg  the  recognition  of  the  pope 
elected  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner.  He  took,  however,  two  full  years  to  collect  a 
new  army  for  his  campaign  in  Italy.     When,  in  November,  1116,  he  again  crossed  the 
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Alps,  he  had  for  the  imperialist  cities  fair  words,  but  not  a  single  deed  which  could 
/show  the  Italians  that  he  would  listen  to  their  just  complaints  against  his  guilty 
bailiffs  and  podestas,  although  most  of  them  had  exercised  even  greater  tyranny  and 
extortion  than  before. 

Frederick  saw  one  thing  clearly,  that  until  he  had  overcome  Pope  Alexander  III. 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  him  even  in  Germany,  not  to  mention  Itfily.  He  there- 
fore, in  the  spring  of  11G7,  marched  to  Rome ;  the  Lombards  allowed  him  and  his  army 
to  march ;  Pope  Alexander,  their  ally,  quitted  Rome,  and  Barbarossa  entered  it  with  the 
help  of  the  Romans,  because  he  now  recognized  the  republic  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and 
.all  the  rights  of  the  people — ^he  who,  ten  years  before,  had  sacrificed  Arnold  of  Brescia 
-and  the  popular  freedom  of  Rome.  But  the  swamp  fever  and  another  sickness  mowed 
-down  the  imperial  army.  Within  eight  days  five-and-twenty  thousand  of  his  best 
warriors  were  corpses.  In  terror  the  emperor  fled,  in  August,  11G7,  to  rescue  the 
rest  of  his  army.  He  had  hoped  to  conquer  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  he  had  under- 
valued the  resistance  of  Italy,  sure  that  after  his  victory  over  Pope  Alexander  he 
<;ould  easily  abolish  the  nonsense  of  liberty  in  the  cities. 

In  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Pontida,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1167,  these  two  cities  and  Brescia,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  Cremona,  had  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  like  that  of  the  confederates  of  the  March  of  Verona. 
They  said,  "  It  is  better  to  die  gloriously  than  live  longer  in  disgrace  and  oppression." 
Mantua  and  Ferrara  had  hitherto  been  especially  favored  by  Frederick,  and  Cremona 
had  been  Milan's  mortal  foe.  Herein  lay  a  hint  to  every  statesman  that  in  these  cities 
the  spirit  of  nationality  and  the  spirit  of  freedom,  consecrated  and  invigorated  by  the 
legitimate  Head  of  the  Church,  were  now  become  stronger  than  imperial  favor,  and 
gratitude  for  it.  The  League  of  Verona  soon  coalesced  with  this  confederation  ;  the 
first  task  commenced  by  the  allied  cities  was  the  rebuilding  of  Milan  ;  all  the  allied 
cities  gave  their  aid,  and  around  the  long-deserted  churches  arose  speedily  the  houses, 
the  palaces,  the  walls,  the  towers.  Milan  rose  from  her  ruins  mightier  than  before. 
Every  city  in  the  league  had  promised  to  stand  by  each  other,  if  the  emperor  or  his 
oflBcers  practised  any  wrong  towards  a  city,  "saving  always  their  fealty  to  the 
emperor.'' 

The  emperor  on  his  return  from  Rome  now  found  the  passes  of  the  Apennines 
barred  by  the  allied  Lombards ;  he  would  have  been  lost  had  not  the  Marquis  Mala- 
«pina  conducted  him  along  the  sea-coast  by  by-roads  through  his  territory,  the  baggage 
being  left  behind.  He  thus,  with  great  loss  to  the  fragments  of  his  army,  reached 
Pavia  on  the  12th  of  September,  1167.  Ten  days  afterwards  he  proclaimed  from  his 
palace  at  Pavia  all  the  Lombard  cities,  excepting  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Lodi,  in  out- 
lawry. This  shows  that  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  for 
Cremona  was  now  in  the  league  with  Milan.  This  sentence  of  outlawry  was  a  mis- 
take, because  the  emperor  had  no  power  to  execute  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
allied  Lombard  cities  and  those  of  the  March  of  Verona  now  came  together  to  form 
the  general  great  Lombard  League,  the  confederation  of  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy. 
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On  the  let  of  December  the  deed  of  confederation  was  drawn  up  in  writing.  The 
cities  of  Lodiy  Piacenza^  Parma,  and  Bologna  at  once  joined  the  league,  and  were  fol* 
lowed  in  the  first  months  of  the  next  year  by  Modena,  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  other 
cities.  From  all  these  cities  the  imperial  baUiffs  and  podestas  were  expelled,  all  the 
Alpine  passes  leading  to  and  from  Germany  were  strongly  occupied  by  the  Lombards, 
and  their  military  forces  were  assembled  to  enclose  the  emperor  in  Pavia.  He  had  to 
leave  this  city  too,  and  cruise  about  in  the  places  which  still  remained  loyal,  without 
bein^  able  to  stop  over  three  days  in  one  spot.  The  passes  of  Savoy  alone  were  not 
held  by  the  guards  of  the  Lombards. 

The  marquis  of  Montferrat  negotiated  with  the  vassal  of  the  German  crown,  Count 
Humbert  of  Savoy,  for  the  free  passage  of  the  emperor.  This  was  obtained  by  gold 
and  great  promises,  and  in  March,  11G8,  the  emperor  stole  away  from  Lombardy. 
With  the  Lombards  at  his  heels,  he  reached  Susa  with  thirty  German  horsemen.  To 
deter  them  from  further  pursuit,  the  emperor  had  hung  by  the  road  many  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  left  in  his  hands  as  hostages.  Even  when  he  had  reached 
Susa  in  safety,  he  hung  one  of  the  hostages,  a  nobleman  of  Brescia,  to  strike  terror. 
But  this  enraged  the  citizens  of  Susa,  who  demanded  the  dismissal  of  all  Italian  host- 
ages. On  his  refusal,  they  determined  to  detain  him.  Sir  Hermann  of  Siebeneichen 
placed  himself  in  Frederick's  bed,  and  the  emperor  himself,  disguised  as  a  squire^ 
escaped  during  the  night  from  Susa  with  his  wife  and  five  knights,  and  reached  the 
frontier  of  Burgundy.  Here,  by  threats  and  promises,  he  assembled  the  Burgundiau 
grandees,  and  with  their  attendance  he  appeared  like  the  emperor  once  more  when  he 
touched  the  actual  soil  of  Germany. 

lie  had  wasted  in  Italy  the  blood  and  labor  of  half  a  generation ;  thousands  of 
families  had  to  lament  those  fallen  in  Italy,  and  yet  princes  and  peoples  bowed  before 
the  strong  personality  of  Barbarossa.  He  appeared,  and  there  was  peace.  During 
his  absence  the  feuds  of  great  and  small  had  distracted  Germany.  The  people  of  Ger- 
many had  to  pay  for  the  emperor's  neglect.  Even  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  in 
danger.  In  the  North,  Henry  the  Lion  had  preferred  to  work  for  himself  rather  than 
for  the  emperor  in  Italy.  If  matters  had  gone  further  the  German  empire  would  have 
faUen  into  two  halves — a  Ilohenstaufen  half  with  its  main  strength  in  the  South,  and 
a  Guelphic  (Welfic)  half  with  its  main  strength  in  the  North.  Henry  the  Lion  was 
proceeding  to  found  for  himself  an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  North  ;  he  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  transferring  to  his  own  head  the  imperial  crown.  He  extended 
his  duchy  of  Saxony  by  conquering  Niclot,  the  prince  of  the  Abodrites.  The  prize  of 
victory  was  the  separation  of  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania  from  the  Slavonic 
power  and  their  submission  to  Henry  the  Lion.  By  the  emperor's  permission  he  exer- 
cised all  the  rights  of  a  king  in  these  conquered  Slave  districts  on  the  Baltic. 

Henry  the  Lion  hastened  to  give  the  German  population  in  these  territories  the 
preponderance  over  the  Slaves  by  planting  numerous  settlements  of  Flemings  and 
Westphalians.  The  duke  of  Saxony  understood  better  than  his  senior  the  emperor 
the  importance  of  free  cities.     He  had  read  the  history  of  the  last  Salian  emperors, 
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Heary  IV.  and  V.,  better  than  their  heir,  and  seen  the  use  of  independent  cities  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  economy,  and  the  values  of  such  cities  to  princes  in 
times  when  loyal  men  were  needed.     The  genuine  loyalty  of  the  Rhine  cities  which 
these  emperors,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  had  secured,  was  instructive  to  Henry  the 
Lion.     He  met  his  Saxon  cities  half-way  with  voluntary  concessions  j  he  favored 
by    every    means    their  industries 
■and  their  trade  ;  and  on  the  Trave, 
•on  the  same  spot  where  the  city 
of  Labeck  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground,  he  founded,  in  11-58,  New 
Lubeck.      The    great    franchises 
which    he   granted    to    this    port 
raised  it  quickly  to  splendor.     He 
had  taken  the  district  of  Liibeck 
from  the  Count  of  Holstein ;  and 
the  city  became  especially  impor- 
tant by  the  development  of  the 
civic  spirit  in  Germany.     In  South 
Germany  also,  in  his  dukedom  of 
Bavaria,  he  knew  how  to  extend 
his  power  as  prince  at  the  expense 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy. '  He  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  erected  by  the 
bishop  of  Freisingen  over  the  Isar 
near  Vohringen,  which  hitherto  had 
been  the  place  for  taking  toll,  and 
established,  four  miles  off,  a  ducal 
toll  near  the  farm  of  Munichen  be- 
longing to  the  convent  of  Schoflam.     He  transferred  his  mint  thither.     This  is  the 
origin  of  the  city  of  Munich,  to  which,  in  1175,  he  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
«nd  fortification. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Henry  the  Lion  that  he  labored  not  only  in  accordance 
-with  the  requirements  of  the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  the  future,  while  his  kinsman 
the  Hohenstaufer  wasted  time  and  strength  to  transform  the  imperial  power  into  an 
antiquated  form  in  Italy,  and  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the  Italian  cities  by  streams  of 
-German  blood,  while  he  rewarded  the  Germans  by  bringing  in  Roman  law,  Bolognese 
lawyers,  and  the  absolutism  of  the  crown.  It  is  true  that  Henry  the  Lion  uaed  cruel 
means  to  eradicate  Slavonic  influences  in  the  lands  he  conquered,  but  he  planted  in 
the  wide  regions  between  the  Weser  and  the  Oder  German  customs  and  fashions,  and 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  future.  In  11C8  Henry  fonned  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  against  the  still  heathen  Rugians,  conquered  their  capital  Arcona, 
ifestroyed  the  statue  of  the  heathen  deity  Swandewitt,  and  burnt  his  temple.     Two 
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years  afterwards  he  founded  a  bishopric  in  the  old  Slavonic  district  of  Schwerin^ 
Saxons,  Flemings,  Hollanders,  Frisians  gladly  accepted  Henry's  invitation  to  settle 
in  Holstein  and  his  conquered  Slavonic  lands,  because  he,  no  friend  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, but  an  adversary  of  noble  and  priestly  tyranny,  granted  to  all  settlers  to  live 
after  their  own  laws  in  free  peasant  communities,  which  governed  themselves  and 
administered  their  own  laws.  Henry  the  Lion  thus  became  the  creator  of  improve- 
ments in  his  Slavonic  territories,  and  an  educator  of  the  Slaves  from  Slavish  servitude 
to  popular  freedom.  He  was  convinced  that  a  prince  could  find  in  the  free  communi- 
ties of  citizens  and  peasants  his  best  protection  against  the  arrogance  of  spiritual  or 
temporal  lords. 

When  the  emperor  Frederick,  in  116S,  came  back  to  Germany  through  Burgundy,. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power,  extending  from  Friesland 
and  the  Slavonic  coast-lands  through  Saxony  and  Bavaria  to  the  edge  of  the  Alps. 
Henry,  with  his  anti-aristocratic  opinions,  could  not  but  be  repugnant  to  the  nobility 
of  the  North,  which  began  to  see  what  danger  threatened  it  from  the  rising  spirit  of 
the  free  municipalities  and  the  resurrection  of  the  free  peasant  communities.  On  this- 
account  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  the  bishops  of  Hildesheim  and 
Liibeck,  the  Margrave  Otto  of  Meissen,  Palgrave  Albert  of  Saxony,  Landgrave  Lewis^ 
of  Thuringia,  the  Margrave  Albert  the  Bear  of  Brandenburg,  formed  a  league  and 
attacked  Henry.  Buf  Henry  the  Lion  subdued  them  with  his  usual  fortune.  If  he,, 
here  and  there,  had  acted  with  violence  in  his  struggle  against  his  northern  neighbors,, 
yet  it  was  not  this  which  caused  the  league  against  him,  but  the  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  success  of  Henry ;  they  feared  lest  their  own  subjects  might  be  infected 
with  the  spirit  he  inspired,  and  they  themselves  become  subjects  of  a  German  kingdom 
in  the  North.  The  emperor  ordered  a  general  peace,  and  Frederick,  otherwise  so  pas- 
sionate and  iron-strict  in  cases  of  breaches  of  such  a  peace,  took  every  pains  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  princes  of  the  North,  since  his  mind  was  full  of  thoughts  how  U> 
avenge  his  disgraceful  flight  from  Italy  by  a  new  expedition,  and  to  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  it  among  the  people ;  for  this  end  he  required  Henry  the  Lion's  aid. 
against  the  Lombards  and  Pope  Alexander.  From  regard  to  his  Italian  policy  he  had 
hitherto  allowed  the  powerful  duke  of  Saxony  to  rule  as  he  liked,  but  now  he  saw 
much  gain  in  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Norjkh  German  princes. 

Yet  the  Welfic  (Guelphic)  Henry  the  Lion,  who  was  not  only  a  near  blood  relation 
of  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  but  had  been  an  intimate  friend,  soon  afl«r  this  became 
an  enraged  and  bitter  foe.  The  cause  was  the  uncle  of  them  both,  the  old  Welf  VL 
His  only  son  had  been  carried  off*  by  the  plague  which  had  visited  the  emperor's  army 
in  Italy.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  the  old  Welf;  he  had  no  hope  of  having  another 
son,  and  to  forget  his  grief  for  his  dead  son,  Duke  Welf,  a  friend  to  the  people  as  he 
had  always  been,  retired  from  political  party  strife,  not  into  the  convent,  but  into  the 
fresh  clear  atmosphere  of  his  Upper  Swabian  city  of  Memmingen. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  first  thinker,  the  brightest  spirit  of  the  German 
poets  of  the  Middle  Age,  a  knight,  keen  with  sword  and  song,  an  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 
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of  his  time,  has  celebrated  this  Duke  Welf;  the  last  of  his  name,  as  the  model  of  a 
prince,  especially  for  his  love  of  art  and  his  generosity.  Poets  and  musicians,  singers 
male  and  female,  knights  and  ladies  fair,  thronged  his  court,  but  no  clergyman  was 
there  seen ;  the  clergy,  therefore,  did  not  speak  well  of  him.  As  his  lavish  style  of 
maintaining  his  court  consumed  more  money  than  his  enormous  possessions  for  the- 
moment  supplied,  he  was  willing,  for  a  sum  paid  down  in  cash  and  a  certain  annuity^ 
to  cede  to  Henry  the  Lion,  his  brother's  son,  all  his  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps 
and  in  the  Alps.  Henry  thought  that  the  old  uncle  would  soon  die,  and  that  then 
the  rich  heritage  would  fall  to  him  ;  he  therefore  declined  the  proposal.  Duke  Welf 
made  the  same  proposal  to  his  sister's  son  Barbarossa.  The  deUghted  emperor  paid 
at  once  the  wished-for  sum  to  the  old  uncle,  and  Welf  ceded  all  his  Italian  fiefs  of 
the  empire  and  private  domains  to  the  emperor,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  only 
heir  to  all  his  German  territories  in  Swabia,  Lechrain,  and  the  Ammergau.  This 
cession  to  the  emperor  displeased  Henry  the  Lion.  When  the  emperor,  in  11G9,  had 
his  five-year-old  son  Henry  elected  and  crowned  king  of  the  Germans,  the  only  prince 
who  voted  against  it  was  Henry  the  Lion.  He  also  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  which  was  formed  amongst  the  princes  against  a  new  German  expedition 
to  Italy. 

Frederick  was  forced  against  his  will  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  Hitherto 
the  years  he  had  spent  in  Germany  were  merely  longer  or  shorter  intervals  in  his 
wars  and  residences  in  Italy.  Over  six  years  elapsed  before  he  brought  the  German 
princes  to  form  another  expedition.  In  these  six  years  a  great  change  took  place  in 
him.  On  his  flight  from  Rome  he  had  met  with  a  piece  of  good  luck ;  his  imperial 
chanceUor  Reinald,  whose  counsels  had  wasted  Italy  and  depopulated  Germany,  died 
in  the  great  tomb  of  Rome,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  plague ;  Frederick  was  thus 
freed  from  his  evil  spirit. 

However  much  this  chancellor,  as  an  aristocrat,  despised  the  citizen  and  the 
peasant  and  ppposed  popular  liberty  in  every  form,  yet  as  Count  of  Dasael  he  had  one 
national  idea,^ inspired  by  hate  of  the  Roman  See,  which  had  frustrated  his  ambition, 
the  idea  of  making  a  German  national  Church,  independent  of  Rome.  Even  after 
Reinald's  death,  this  idea  found  words  in  the  emperor's  circle :  "  It  was  a  piece  of  folly 
for  the  Gterman  empire  to  obey  a  foreign  bishop,  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  an  end  must 
be  made  to  such  folly." 

What  Henry  the  Lion  had  done  in  the  North,  the  emperor  now  during  these  six 
years  sought  to  do  in  the  Southwest  of  Germany.  He  established  free  cities  in  Swabia 
and  on  the  Rhine,  and  promoted  their  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  by  insisting 
strongly  on  peace  and  order.  He  sought  to  find  in  the  free  civic  spirit  a  support  of 
the  empire  against  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  By^im  and  under  his  influence  the 
Swabian  cities  Ulm,  Gmund,  Hall,  Eislingen,  Goppingen,  Giengen,  Weberlingen,  and 
many  others  were  raised  to  power ;  he  showered  favors  and  franchises  on  them.  He 
fortified  Heilbronn  and  extended  the  liberties  and  the  territory  of  this  civic  com 
munity.     He  did  the  same  on  the  Main  and  the  Rhine.     He  was  anxious  to  make  to 
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flourish  on  German  soil  the  things  he  had  perceived  in  Italy  to  be  the  sources  of  pros- 
perity— ^industry,  artistic  skill,  trade,  an  improved  agriculture  by  a  better  employment 
of  the  soil,  and  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  learning ;  he  therefore  gave  charters  to 
those  convents  only  which  promoted  these  efforts.  One  single  campaign  in  1172 
restored  the  influence  of  the  German  crown  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 

But  in  all  his  labors  for  his  native  land,  the  final  goal  of  his  wishes  and  exertions 
was  Italy.  He  could  not,  however,  make  his  fourth  expedition  to  Italy  till  the  year 
1174.  He  needed  so  much  time  to  conquer  the  repugnance  to  another  expedition, 
to  givp  both  great  and  small  who  were  to  take  part  therein  room  to  recover  from  the 
losses  which  they  had  suffered  in  men  and  materials  during  the  last  expedition.  All 
efforts  of  the  emperor  to  induce  Henry  the  Lion  to  take  a  share  in  the  campaign  in 
person  were  useless.  He  furnished  his  legal  quota  of  men,  but  not  a  man  more,  and 
refused  to  go  himself.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  take  into  his  pay  great  troops 
of  mercenaries  from  Brabant,  the  Netherlands,  and  even  from  French  districts,  men 
who  made  war,  public  or  private,  into  a  trade,  homeless  adventurers  and  paupers, 
who  could  not  fill  up  the  gaps  which  appeared  in  the  emperor's  army  from  the  scanty 
contingents  of  the  German  princes.  These  mercenaries  had  no  national  feeling,  and 
in  othei*  respects  had  not  the  virtues  and  value  of  German  troops. 

Moderation,  dignity,  prudence  had  been  by  the  side  of  Barbarossa  during  the  last 
years  in  Germany.  On  the  threshold  of  Italy  he  left  them  once  more.  On  descend- 
ing Mt.  Cenis  he  set  fire  to  Susa;  the  flames  of  this  city  were  to  announce  to  the 
Lombards  the  approach  of  the  avenger.  But  how  different  was  Italy  when  he 
reached  it  I  It  was  one  league  of  cities.  A  whole  year  passed  away  without  a 
victory  for  Frederick.  A  part  of  his  soldiers  had  deserted  his  standard  because 
provisions  were  short  and  pay  not  forthcoming.  The  Lombard  League  prudently 
proposed  a  truce ;  negotiations  began,  but  without  success,  as  the  emperor  declared 
he  would  not  revoke  the  laws  of  Roncaglia,  but  only  remedy  the  abuses  involved  in 
their  execution.  At  last  the  reinforcements,  so  long  expected,  so  urgently  demanded 
from  the  German  princes,  began  to  come  in  sparingly.  Henry  the  Lion  refused  all 
aid,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  others.  If  destruction  came  to  the 
Hohenstaufer  in  Italy,  the  imperial  crown  was  safe  for  Henry  the  Lion.  Barbarossa 
invited  the  friend  of  Ms  youth  to  a  friendly  interview.  It  took  place  in  March,  1176, 
either  at  Partenkirch  in  Upper  Bavaria  or  at  Chiavenna  at  the  Lake  of  Como.  There, 
it  is  told,  the  emperor  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  adjured  him 
not  to  desert  him  in  this  hour  of  need.  The  duke,  much  moved,  raised  the  emperor, 
but  gave  no  promise.  Did  this  kneeling  really  take  place,  or  is  it  an  addition  of  the 
legend  f  Both  are  possible.  Possible,  too,  but  not  probable,  is  the  notion  that 
Henry's  promise  of  assistance  Was  withheld  because  the  emperor  refused  to  ^ve  him 
Ooslar,  which  he  had  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  aid.  Important  as  this  city  was 
to  Frederick,  what  was  it  in  comparison  with  his  stake  in  Italy  t  He  could,  with  his 
ideas,  have  now  ceded  it,  and  afterwards  revoked  the  grant.  The  emperor  went  to 
Italy,  the  duke  to  Bavaria.    The  other  German  princes  and  lords,  who  had  hitherto 
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held  back^  now  came  forward  in  Bhame.  It  was  a  fine  anny,  but  before  the  emperor 
had  succeeded  in  collecting  all  liia  forces  together,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the 
united  armies  of  the  Lombard  League  and  forced  to  give  battle  at  Legnano  near  Como. 
At  first  German  gallantry  drove  hack  the  Italians.  The  two  detachments  from  Milan, 
irresistible  from  their  enthusiasm  and  their  contempt  of  death,  hurst  upon  the  Qer- 
man  ranks ;  the  latter  waver ;  at  the  same  time  the  free  citizens  of  Brescia  fall  on 


the  Germans  from  an  ambuscade.  The  emperor  fell  wounded  from  his  horse.  The 
cry,  "  The  emperor  is  dead  I "  created  a  panic  in  his  army.  Heaps  of  the  Germans 
were  slain,  taken  prisoners  in  the  rout,  or  driven  into  the  Tessin.  The  emperor's 
whole  camp  with  immeasurable  plunder,  his  whole  military  equipmeuts,  his  shield 
and  cross,  his  standard  and  lance,  fell  into  the  ha«ds  of  the  Milanese  and  their  allies. 

This  was  a  punishment  for  the  emperor's  arrogance,  and  a  satisfaction  for  the 

Milanese  and  the  free  citizens  for  what  they  had  suffered  from  imperial  lawlessnesB. 

Every  one  believed  the  emperor  dead ;  the  empress  put  on  mourning.     After  three 

days  he  appeared  at  Pavia.     He  was  thoroughly  changed.     His  only  idea  now  was  to 
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make  terms  with  the  iiee  cities  and  Pope  Alexander.  Did  be  see  the  finger  of  God 
in  the  appaUing  stroke  received  at  Legnano  f  Archbishop  Christian  I.  of  Mainz,  his 
trusty  chancellor,  by  birth  Count  of  Buch  in  Thuringia,  a  man  of  giant  strength,  and 
not  only  an  accomplished  general  but  an  acute  statesman,  succeeded,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Archbishop  Wiclimann  of  Magdeburg,  in  carrying  on  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed  in  1 176,  in  November,  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  renounce  in  favor  of  the  Pope  the  private  domains 
of  the  great  Countess  Matilda ;  the  Pope  was  to  retain  them  for  fifteen  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  were  to  submit  their  claims  thereon 
to  an  arbitrator.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1177,  the  emperor,  the  Pope,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Lombard  League  and  of  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily  met  in  Venice. 
Between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  peace  was  fully  concluded,  with  the  Lombard 
League  a  truce  for  six  years,  with  the  king  of  Sicily  for  fifteen  years,  was  signed. 
Quiet  was  now  restored  after  a  struggle  of  twenty-two  years. 


CHAPTER   VI 


PALL  OP  HENRY  THE  LION.—  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  LOMBARD 
CITIES.— FREDERICK  L's  CRUSADE  AND  DEATH.— THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  VI.— 
HIS  DEATH  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES.— WAR  BETWEEN  KING  PHILIP  AND 
OTTO  IV.— THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK  H— STRIFE  WITH  THE  PAPAL  SEE.— THE 
TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS  IN  PRUSSIA.— THE  8TEDINGERS.— POLICY  OF  FREDERICK  II. 
—KING  CONRAD  IV.— DOWNFALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HOHENSTAUFEN.— COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  EMPIRE.— CONDITION  OF  GERMANY  AT 
THE  END  OP  THE  PERIOD. 


REDERICE  I.  hastened  to  Gennany.  Henry  the  Lion  was  sum*^ 
moned  with  all  the  forms  of  law  to  appear  before  a  tribune  of 
the  empire  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  his 
neighbors,  especially  by  the  clerical  princes.  He  did  not  appear 
either  at  Worms,  or  Magdeburg,  or  Goslar.  Margrave  Dietrich  of 
Landsberg  offered  at  the  diet  at  Magdeburg  to  prove  by  wager  of 
battle  that  Duke  Henry  the  Welf  was  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  emperor  and  the  empire. 
Henry  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  emperor.  The  em- 
peror met  him  at  Haldensleben.  Frederick  demanded  from  Henry,  as 
an  atonement  for  neglecting  his  duty  as  a  vassal,  and  for  the  contempt 
shown  towards  the  empire  and  its  head  by  neglecting  to  appear  when 
thrice  summoned,  merely  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  five  thousand  marks  of 
sUver,  and  in  return  promised  his  mediation  with  the  North  German  grandees  who 
had  accused  him.  The  pride  as  well  as  the  avarice  of  Henry  the  Lion  refused  a  com- 
position on  these  easy  terms.  He  had  too  long  felt  himself  possessed  of  royal  power* 
The  emperor  for  the  fourth  time  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Wiirzburg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year.  Henry  the  Lion  did  not  appear.  As  early  as  the  third 
summons  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  declared  him  outlawed  for  non-appearance,. 
and  deprived  of  all  his  fiefs.  Now,  after  a  fourth  summons,  nothing  remained  for  the 
emperor  but  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  imperial  tribunal.     On  the  15th  of  Jan- 
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uary,  1180,  the  Welf  was  declarecl  an  outlaw,  and  deprived  of  his  two  dukedoms 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  of  his  other  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Yet  Freder- 
ick still  gave  Henry  time,  three  months;  but  to  no  purpose.  Not  till  this  time 
expired  did  the  emperor  commence  the  execution  of  the  sentence  at  the  diet  of  Geln- 
hausen. 

He  divided  the  great  dukedom  of  Saxony  into  two  great  parts  and  many  small 
parts.  The  first  great  part,  extending  over  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop- 
rics of  Paderbora,  Osnabriick,  Miinster,  and  Minden,  with  all  the  appurtenant  count- 
ships,  bailiwicks,  fiefs,  and  jurisdictions,  just  as  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  had  held  them, 
was  given  to  Archbishop  Philip  of  Cologne,  for  him  and  his  successors,  as  a  dukedom 
of  Westphalia  annexed  to  the  see.  It  had  been  this  faithful  follower  of  the  emperor 
who,  in  the  spring  of  1176,  had  collected  the  troops  of  the  princes  who  did  not  leave 
the  emperor  in  his  need.  The  other  great  portion  of  Saxony,  those  portions  of  the 
old  duchy  lying  on  the  right  of  the  Weser,  the  emperor  gave,  with  the  title  of  the 
dukedom  of  Saxony,  to  Bemhard,  the  youngest  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  but  not  as 
Henry  had  held  them.  The  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  the  bishops  of 
HaJberstadt,  Hildesheim,  Verden,  and  other  spiritual  lords  from  whom  Henry  the 
Lion  had  held  estates,  rights,  or  offices  in  fief,  had  them  restored ;  they  were  not 
given  to  the  duke  of  diminished  Saxony.  Similarly  the  most  important  of  the  hitherto 
temporal  vassals  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  the  old  Slave  lands  on  the  Baltic,  especially  the 
princes  of  Pomerania,  the  counts  of  Holstein,  Schwerin,  and  Oldenburg,  were  released 
from  all  dependence  on  the  duke  of  Saxony. 

By  this  policy  the  emperor,  without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  gained  zealous 
champions  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Henry ;  the  prices 
paid  were  pieces  of  the  Lion's  hide.  At  the  same  time,  the  Hohenstaufer  on  the 
throne,  the  crown  itself,  was  safe  from  a  royal  power  springing  up  in  North  Grermany, 
from  any  danger  of  the  empire  falling  into  two  parts. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1180,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  made  a  parti- 
tion of  Henry's  other  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  nominated  as  duke  of  Bavaria  his  loyal 
general,  the  Bavarian  Palgrave  Otto  of ,  Wittelsbach.  He  had,  however,  already 
iaken  from  Bavaria  the  margraviate  of  Styria,  and  given  it  to  the  previous  margrave 
as  an  immediate  dukedom.  He  also  took  from  Bavaria  the  countship  of  Andechs  in 
the  Tyrol,  which,  through  inheritance  from  the  houses  of  Schweinfurt  and  Dachau, 
had  extensive  possessions  on  the  Regnitz  and  the  Main,  and  possessed  Carniola,  Istria, 
and  a  part  of  Friuli,  and  made  it  too  an  immediate  dukedom.  In  consequence  of  the 
agreement  between  the  old  Welf  and  the  emperor,  all  the  possessions  of  the  Welfs  in 
Bavaria  and  the  Nordgau  had  been  already  detached  from  Bavaria,  and,  together  with 
the  duchy  of  Swabia,  become  the  property  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  The  Bava- 
rian bishops,  by  the  emperor's  permission,  withdrew  from  their  previous  depend- 
ence on  the  Bavarian  dukes,  and  became  immediate  princes  of  the  empire.  Thus 
was  a  beginning  made  for  the  disintegration  of  Germany  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
states. 
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For  two  years  Henry  the  Lion  withstood  his  many  enemies  with  the  courage  of 
despair.  After  the  fall  of  Lubecfc,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the  siege  of  which  the 
emperor,  supported  by  a  Danish  fleet,  bad  conducted  in  person,  he  submitted  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1181,  at  the  diet  of  Erfurt.  He  knelt  and  begged  grace  from  the 
emperor.  In  deep  emotion  the  emperor  raised  him  up ;  but  as  Henry's  enemies  had 
forced  from  the  emperor  an  oath  that  he  would  never  restore  him  to  his  old  rights,. 
the  emperor  could  do  nothing  but  leave  him  his  ancestral  family  property,  tho 
countries  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg ;  he,  in  return,  had  to  renounce  all  his  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  and  even,  by  the  sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  princes,  leave  the  soil  of  the 
German  empire  for  seven  years.  This  period  of  exile  the  emperor  reduced  to  three 
years. 

When  the  truce  concluded  with  the  Lombard  League  was  approaching  its  termina* 
tion,  the  emperor  turned  it  into  a  "perpetual"  peace  on  the  25th  of  June,  1189,  at  a 
diet  at  Constance.  This  was  a  diet  of  splendor  and  joy.  The  Germans  and  the  Lom- 
bards cordially  clasped  hands.  The  Lombards  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
German  empire,  and  took  on  themselves  the  obligation  to  maintain  good  roads  and 
bridges  for  German  armies,  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  provisions,  to  ^ve  to 
the  emperor,  on  his  personal  coming  among  them,  the  old  customary  presents,  and 
to  aid  him  in  preserving  his  reserved  rights  on  Italian  soil.  The  emperor,  in  return, 
acknowledged  the  Lombard  League  as  such,  with  authority  to  renew  the  league ;  he 
granted  these  cities  the  right  of  forming  leagues  and  the  possession  of  all  hitherto 
won  rights  of  sovereignty,  particularly  their  own  independent  jurisdictions.  Even 
the  other  royalties  still  reserved  to  the  crown  could  be  purchased  by  each  city  for  a 
yearly  tax  of  two  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  thus  became 
actually  republics  free  from  the  empire ;  the  emperor,  in  the  treaty  of  Constance, 
voluntarily  gave  them  more  than  they  themselves  had  claimed  before  or  after  the 
struggle.  Henceforward  these  Lombard  free  cities  were  his  truest  supporters ;  they 
supported  him  with  arms  and  money  more  than  any  German  city. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  granted  like  franchises  to  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  Flor* 
ence,  Pisa,  and  the  others ;  they  had  not  belonged  to  the  Lombard  League,  but  they 
were  a  chief  portion  of  the  heritage  of  the  old  Welf ;  they  belonged  to  Matilda's 
estates,  and  it  was  important  to  the  emperor  to  bind  them  to  him  by  gratitude. 

By  the  aid  of  the  rich  and  brave  citizens  of  all  Upper  Italy,  to  whom  he  had  partly 
recognized  the  liberty  they  had  won,  partly  granted  it  without  any  struggle,  he  hoped 
— ^this  hope  did  not  beguile  him — so  to  reduce  the  Roman  See  that  it  could  not  resist 
him  in  carrying  out  a  long-cherished  wish  and  plan  to  bring  Sicily  and  Italy  under 
the  imperial  crown.  .  What  hitherto  he  had  not  succeeded  in  by  arms,  he  trusted  he 
would  succeed  in  by  the  marriage  of  his  first-bom  son  Henry  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Norman  king,  who  had  no  son. 

The  great  festivities  at  Constance  were  followed  by  a  second  series  on  the  Rhine^ 
by  a  great  German  national  feast  at  Whitsuntide,  1184.  And  the  place  chosen  was 
Mainz ;  he  wished,  by  this  honor  and  the  profits  attendant  on  it,  to  compensate  the 
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citizens  of  Mainz  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  this  noble  city  twenty-one  years  before. 
From  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  strangers  streamed  in  to  this  imperial  festivity. 
Besides  the  innumerable  crowd  of  common  iblk^  there  were  present  forty  thousand, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  seventy  thousand  knights  of  the  empire.  The 
emperor  entertained  all,  high  and  low,  most  generously.  He  could  do  so  now ;  the 
repose  of  peace  in  Germany,  the  increased  revenues  of  the  cities  and  their  dues,  the 
flowing  in  of  money  paid  for  grants  by  the  Lombardy  cities  and  the  cities  of  Tuscany, 
the  rest  of  the  heritage  of  the  Welfs — all  these  gave  the  emperor  such  an  abundance  of 
means  as  he  hitherto  had  no  notion  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  before  the 
knights  and  dames,  there  were  sounds  of  harp  and  song ;  and  song  and  harp  and 
dance  resounded  over  the  whole  plain.  Princes  and  knights  took  rival  parts  in  the 
brilliant  tournament ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  festal  days  the  emperor's  two  eldest 
sons — Henry,  the  king  elect,  and  Frederick,  named  duke  of  Swabia — ^were  dubbed 
knights  by  the  emperor,  who  girded  them  with  the  sword.  For  years  afterwards 
people  talked  of  the  wonders  of  the  imperial  feast  at  Mainz. 

The  delusion  of  his  earlier  policy  passed  from  him  like  an  evil  dream.  He  now 
first  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Henceforth  Italy 
l)elonged  to  him,  because  he  had  the  hearts  of  Italy  on  his  side.  It  was  never  more 
beautifully  united  with  Germany  than  under  him.  Three  months  after  the  great 
festival  at  Mainz  the  emperor,  for  the  sixth  time,  set  out  to  Italy,  on  this  occasion 
without  an  army,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1184.  He  went  first  to  Milan.  To  bind 
io  himself  this  powerful  city  of  Upper  Italy,  he  placed  himself  with  few  retainers  in 
the  midst  of  the  citizens.  Not  policy  alone,  but  his  utterly  altered  feeling  towards 
the  free  cities,  moved  him,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1185,  to  cede  to  the  citizens  of 
Milan  all  the  eminent  and  sovereign  rights  stiU  reserved  to  the  crown,  the  whole  penal 
judicature,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  archdiocese  of  Milan.  Milan  was  thus  made  a 
republic,  connected  with  the  crown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grandees  of  the  empire. 
He  granted  the  rebuilding  of  Crema.  He  bound  himself  never  to  enter  with  any  one 
into  any  league  against  Milan ;  the  Milanese  bound  themselves  to  aid  him  with  money 
and  arms  in  recovering  some  lost  portions  of  Matilda's  heritage. 

The  emperor's  plan  to  unite  by  marriage  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  on 
the  head  of  his  first-bom  son  had  meanwhile  been  successful.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  1184,  the  betrothal  of  King  Henry,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  with  Con- 
stantia,  the  heiress  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  eleven  years  his  senior,  the  daughter  of 
King  Roger  I.,  took  place,  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1186,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  with  extraordinary  splendor  at  Milan.  This  great  Lombard  city  had 
requested  from  the  emperor  his  consent  to  be  the  city  wherein  the  marriage  was 
to  be  celebrated  ;  the  emperor  celebrated  it  among  his  free  citizens ;  all  the  grandees 
of  Italy  and  Germany  were  invited  to  it.  Pope  Urban  IH.,  that  aristocratic  hater  of 
popular  rights,  and  formerly  archbishop  of  Milan,  Uberto  CoiveUo,  who  had  been  so 
slavishly  adulatory  to  Barbarossa  at  the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  and  afterwards  such  a 
mortal  foe  to  him  and  everjrthing  German,  stirred  up  enemies  in  Germany  against  the 
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«mperor  when  he  saw  this  augmentation  of  the  imperial  power  by  the  Sicilian  mar- 
riage, which  he  had  opposed  without  success ;  but  Frederick  I.  kept  them  down,  and 
the  petty  feuds  which  disturbed  the  empire  were  at  the  same  time  stilled  by  the 
terrible  news  that  came  echoed  from  the  East,  that  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

The  great  Sultan  Saladin  had  conquered  Jerusalem.  All  Western  Christendom 
was  as  much  moved  as  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade.  Barbarossa's  life  had  been 
a  long  struggle  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  this  world,  and  now,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  he  resolved,  as  an  old  man,  to  close  his  career  at  the  head  of  Christendom  in  a 
last  campaign  for  the  faith  for  which,  as  a  youth,  he  had  fought.  Many  princes  and 
lords  took  the  cross  at  the  same  time  as  the  emperor.  He  marched  from  Ratisbon  in 
May  of  1189  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  numbered  more  than  twenty  thousand 
knights  alone.  Passing  through  Hungary  to  the  Hellespont,  after  severe  struggles 
and  victories  over  traitorous  Greeks  and  Turks,  after  storming  the  city  of  Cogni  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  came  through  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  and  not  far  from  Seleucia  found 
the  end  of  his  course  of  victory.  Death  came  to  him  in  the  waves  of  the  Calycadnus 
(Seleph) ;  according  to  some  accounts  while  bathing,  according  to  others  while  riding 
through  the  river,  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy  on  the  10th  of  June,  1190. 

Most  of  the  Crusaders,  disheartened  by  the  emperor's  death,  and  seeing  sickness 
attacking  their  camp,  returned  to  their  homes ;  seven  hundred  knights  followed  the 
emperor's  son  Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia,  to  Antioch.  He  there  interred  his  father's 
bones.  He  then  united  with  the  Christian  armies  of  England  and  France  which  were 
besieging  Acre,  but  died  in  a  few  weeks  on  the  20th  of  January,  1191.  Shortly 
before  he  had  founded  the  order  of  Teutonic  knights. 

When  Barbarossa  marched  to  Italy  for  the  last  time,  he  had  given  the  management 
of  afiairs  to  his  son  King  Henry,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  Henry  had  con- 
ducted them  so  well  that  his  father  could  proceed  on  the  Crusade.  In  order  that 
Henry  the  Lion  might  not  impede  the  government  of  the  young  king,  the  emperor 
gave  him  the  choice  either  to  go  with  him  on  the  Crusade,  or  to  remain  in  exile  three 
years  longer.  Henry  the  Lion  preferred  the  latter,  and  took  ship  for  England.  The 
emperor  had  guaranteed  to  him  his  hereditary  territories.  While  the  emperor  was 
on  the  Crusade,  the  old  foes  of  Henry  the  Lion  fell  upon  these  lands.  Duke  Henry's 
brother-in-law,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  king  of  England,  who  had  joined  the 
Crusade,  had,  before  his  departure,  advised  him  to  use  for  his  advantage  the  emperor's 
absence,  and  Henry's  son-in-law,  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  approved  this  counsel 
when,  in  disregard  of  the  imperial  guarantee,  the  heredijtary  lands  were  attacked. 
Acting  on  such  advice,  Henry  the  Lion  broke  his  word  given  to  the  emperor,  came 
back,  and  at  first  succeeded  in  driving  out  his  enemies  from  his  hereditary  territories. 
The  sagacious  King  Henry  VI.  recognized  that  during  the  Crusade  peace  in  Germany 
was  the  thing  most  necessary ;  he  came  to  tetms  with  Henry  the  Lion  before  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Barbarossa  reached  Germany,  and  in  July,  1190,  granted  to 
him  a  full  amnesty,  and  made  him  a  present  of  half  of  the  city  of  Lubeck. 
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When  Henry  the  Lion  was  once  more  in  Liibeck^  he  seized  the  other  part  of  the 
city;  and  disregarded  other  points  of  the  agreement.  Actions  showed  that  the  worst 
designs  were  formed  by  the  house  of  Welf,  and  the  new  head  of  the  empire,  Henry  VL, 
drove  the  old  Lion  so  to  the  wall  that  he  was  reduced  to  dire  extremity,  especially 
when  his  firet-bom  son  Henry,  contrary  to  the  agreement,  left  the  new  king  of  the 
Germans  in  the  most  critical  period  of  his  expedition  to  Italy,  and  fled  from  his  colors 
like  a  deserter  and  under  suspicion  of  treason.  An  accident  saved  the  old  Lion. 
Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  in  childhood 
betrothed  to  his  oldest  son  Henry,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Lion  this  betrothal  had 
been  no  more  thought  of;  on  the  contrary,  Henry  VI.  had  promised  his  fair  cousin — 
the  Palgrave  was  stepbrother  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I. — ^to  the  French  king  Philip 
Augustus  as  his  third  wife.  But  the  betrothed  pair  were  true  to  each  other,  and  the 
Palgravine  Irmengard  sided  with  her  daughter  and  the  young  Welf.  She  sumtmoned 
the  latter  to  come  in  profound  secrecy  to  the  castle  of  Stahleck,  the  residence  of  the 
Palgraves  of  the  Rhine,  and  there,  during  the  absence  of  her  father,  the  marriage  of 
Agnes  and  Henry  took  place  in  1194.  The  Palgrave  approved  of  what  could  not  be 
undone,  especially  as  he  dearly  loved  Agnes,  his  only  child.  The  German  king 
Henry  VI.  was  annoyed  at  having  his  plan  thus  crossed ;  he  had  calculated  on  its 
success,  but  he  was  enough  of  a  statesman  to  employ  the  matrimonial  connection 
between  the  houses  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Welf  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  two 
houses.  In  the  middle  of  March  Henry  VI.  met  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  son  at  the 
imperial  palace  of  Killeda  at  the  foot  of  the  Eiflfhauser ;  he  guaranteed  to  the  Lion 
his  ancestral  estates,  to  the  son  the  succession  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  the  rich 
private  domains  and  fiefs  of  his  father-in-law,  on  condition  of  his  accompanying  him 
to  Italy. 

In  Palermo,  Tancred,  a  natural  son  of  the  dead  brother  of  Constantia,  Henry  VI.^8 
wife,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  island,  and  had  been  confirmed  therein  by  the 
Papal  See  as  overlord.  To  hurl  from  his  throne  this  robber  of  his  crown,  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  which  had  come  to  him  by  the  treaty  with  King  William  II.,  the  German 
king,  at  the  end  of  1190,  commenced  his  first  expedition  beyond  the  Alps.  He  and 
Constantia  were  crowned  emperor  and  empress  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of  April,  1191, 
but  after  a  brief  success  against  Tancred  and  the  national  party,  were  compelled 
by  the  frightful  sickness  that  attacked  the  aimy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Naples  and  to 
return  to  Germany. 

Two  events  fortunate  for  Henry  VL,  which  lay  quite  outside  of  any  calculation, 
suddenly  altered  the  position  of  the  emperor :  the  capture  of  the  English  king  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion,  and  the  death  of  the  Sicilian  usurper  Tancred. 

Under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  the  surrender  of  the  dower  of  the  widow  of  King 
William  II.,  his  sister,  Richard  had,  during  his  voyage  to  the  East,  landed  at  Messina, 
stormed  the  city,  plundered  and  robbed,  or  allowed  his  knights  to  rob,  noble  ladies. 
For  seven  months  he  had  exercised  great  violence,  with  unceasing  extortions,  on  the 
island  of  Sicily,  just  like  a  conqueror.     Finally  he  had  formed  a  league  with  the 
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usurper  Tancred,  betrothed  his  nephew  Arthur  to  a  daughter  of  Tancred;  and  placed 
this  league  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope.  King  Richard  had  done  all  this  in  a 
country  that  he  knew  was  part  of  Henry's  hereditary  possessions  in  virtue  of  a  lawful 
treaty.  The  emperor,  therefore,  was  justified  in  regarding  King  Richard  as  an  enemy, 
dangerous  and  deserving  punishment ;  he  must  have  concluded  that  as  soon  as  *he 
returned  to  England  he  would  support  with  arms  Henry  the  Lion  and  Tancred. 

The  emperor,  therefore,  on  hearing  that  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Crusade, 
Richard  of  the  Lion-heart,  was  on  his  return  from  the  East,  gave  orders  to  all  the 
vassals  of  the  empire  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him. 
Count  Mainhard  of  Gorz,  on  the  borders  of  Friuli,  and  Duke  Leopold  VI.  of  Austria, 
looked  out  for  him,  when  they  heard  that  the  sliip  of  the  English  king  wAs  stranded 
between  Venice  and  Aquileia,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  reach  the  territory  of  Henry 
the  Lion  through  Austria.  Leopold  had  been  in  the  Crusade,  and  King  Richard,  out 
of  mere  arrogance,  without  reason,  had  insulted  the  Austrian  banner  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  all  the  Germans  were  enraged  at  his  act.  The  count  of  Gorz  took  six  of 
Richard's  knights,  but  not  the  king  himself.  But  Duke  Leopold  captured  him  at 
Erdberg,  near  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1192.  The  emperor  Henry  VI. 
demanded  from  the  duke  the  surrender  of  the  king,  and  the  duke  surrendered  him,  on 
an  assurance  of  50,000  marks  of  silver  as  his  share  of  the  ransom,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1194.  At  first  the  emperor  kept  him  in  tlie  mountain  castle  of  Trifels,  then 
in  Worms  and  Speyer,  in  close  confinement,  but '  as  befitted  a  king ;  and  Richard, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  sold  by  the  emperor  to  his  bitterest  enemy  the  kir:j  of 
France,  signed  on  the  29th  of  June  a  treaty  at  Worms  which  fixed  his  ransom  at 
150,000  marks  of  silver.  The  ransom  was  paid,  but  only  slowly,  by  England,  and 
the  cunning  and  unchivalrous  policy  of  Henry  VI.,  even  after  the  payment  of  this 
enormous  ransom,  prolonged,  in  violation  of  his  word,  the  captivity  of  the  English 
king,  because  the  French  king  kept  making  new  offers  to  him  if  he  would  only  keep 
the  king  Richard  longer  in  confinement.  At  last,  not  without  appeals  from  the  Papal 
See,  the  feeling  of  honor  in  the  German  princes,  who  had  guaranteed  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  awoke  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  set  King  Richard  of  the  Lion-heart  free. 
And  yet  the  greed  of  this  degenerate  Hohenstaufer  did  not  let  King  Richard  go  free 
till,  in  addition  to  the  ransom,  he  promised  to  become  his  vassal,  to  do  feudal  homage 
to  him  for  all  his  states,  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Sixteen  days  after  Richard^s  liberation,  Tancred,  the  king  of  the  national  party  in 
Sicily,  died.  His  widow  Sibilla  sought  to  maintain  Sicily  for  her  son  William,  who 
was  crowned  king. 

But  the  emperor,  by  means  of  the  enormous  suras  squeezed  out  of  the  king  of 
England  during  his  captivity,  prepared  an  immense  force,  with  which  and  a  strong 
fleet  from  Genoa  and  Pisa,  which  he  obtained  by  granting  these  cities  many  advan- 
tages, be  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  a  few  months.  Constantia's  mediation 
with  her  stem  husband  obtained  terms  for  the  family  of  her  brother  Roger.  By  it 
the  countship  of  Lene  and  the  principality  of  Tarento  were  granted  to  the  boy-king 
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William,  and  Sibilla  gave  up  the  crown ;  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  at  Palermo  on 
Cliristmas,  1194,  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     The  young  widow  Sibilla,  iiowevcr, 
was  in  a  few  weeks  induced  to  join  the  party  of  independence  who  wished  to  have  no 
foreigner,  least  of  all  one  like  Henry  VI.,  over  them,  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor.      The  conspiracy  was  diacovered.     The  emperor  took  advantage  of  this 
foolish  plot  to  seize  all  the  members  of  Taocred's  family  and  all  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  leaders  of  the  party  of  independence.     He  hastened  to  extirpate  this  party 
by  putting  its  leaders  to  death  by  the  most 
cruel  forms  of  execution,  in  accordance  with 
the  sentence  of  a  tribunal  created  in  a  few 
hours.     The  grandees,  known  as  the  most 
loyal  adherents  of  the  old  house,  were  killed 
by  being  burnt  at  a  slow  fire,  by  drowning 
in  the  sea,  by  impalement,  by  burying  half- 
way in  the  ground,  or  by  the  rope  and  gal- 
lows.   The  Qrand  Admiral  Margaritone,  the 
most  famous  naval  hero  of  his  time,  and  a 
Count  Richard,  a  man  of  very  great  learn- 
ing, were  with  many  others  deprived  of 
sight  and  carried  off  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  Germany.     The  archbishop  of 
Salerno  and  his  brothers  were  handed  for 
safe-keeping  in  one  of  his  strong  castles  to 
Count  Wenzel  of  Berg-Schelkengin,  and, 
like  them,  other  friends  of  the  Norman 
house  were  blinded  or  mutilated,  and  then 
dragged  oS*  to   the   dungeons   of  German 
castles  and  their  estates  confiscated. 

But  to  obviate  any  further  attempts  to 
overthrow  his  new  throne  in  Sicily,  he  sought  to  exterminate  the  whole  royal  family 
as  well  as  the  independent  party.  He  blinded  and  castrated  the  young  King  William, 
and  then  placed  him  in  perpetual  confinement  in  the  old  Welf  castle  of  Hohenems  in 
the  Vorarlberg,  from  which  death  released  him  in  five  years.  The  noble  queen 
Sibilla,  his  young  motlier,  with  her  three  little  daughters,  was  locked  up  in  the  con- 
vent of  Homburg  near  Zweibrucken,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  two  of  her  cousins  were 
sent  to  Trifels,  where  the  underground  dungeons  became  their  grave. 

By  such  a  system  of  terror  Henry  VI.  sought  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Hoben- 
staufcn  house  over  Naples  and  Sicily.  Even  friends  of  the  Hobenstaufen  in  those 
kingdoms  were  seized  with  terror  at  such  deeds  towards  the  more  or  less  guilty,  and 
towards  so  many  innocent ;  even  in  Germany  the  presentiment  was  felt  that  the  God 
of  Justice  would  demand  a  heavy  repayment.  Henceforth  Henry  VI.  bore  the  name 
of  Tyrant.     One  thing  he  had  forgotten,  that  his  wife  Constantia  was  the  nearest 
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blood  relation  to  the  cruelly-treated  family  of  King  Tancred  ;  that  she  was  a  passion- 
ate Italian,  with  Italian  and  Norman  blood  in  her  veins ;  that  she  had  the  blood  and 
the  sentiments  which  from  days  of  old  had  held  vengeance  for  blood  to  be  a  ^^  holy  " 
family  duty. 

The  emperor  did  not  owe  his  military  success  in  Italy  to  his  skill  as  a  general  or 
to  his  bravery.  He  was  by  nature  quite  unmilitar}'^,  one  who  let  fights  be  fought  and 
took  no  part  therein,  but  remained  aloof  from  sword  or  dart — utterly  unlike  his  father 
Barbarossa.  But  he  had  an  eye  to  find  out  the  right  men  for  command,  or  to  recog- 
nize the  valor  of  and  retain  the  commanders  left  by  his  father.  Among  them  were 
his  father's  most  illustrious  generals,  the  Swabian  Count  Diepold,  Marquard  of 
Anweiler,  Berthold  of  Konigsberg.  They  were  not  grandees  or  princes,  but  parventies 
i^hom  his  father  had  raised  on  account  of  their  military  skill  to  high  places  in  the 
army. 

He  left  to  his  wife  Constantia  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  summer  of  1196 
returned  to  Germany.  A  few  weeks  after  his  return  Henry  the  Lion  died.  There 
Tvas  thus  removed  from  his  path  a  chief  opponent  of  the  plan  he  had  so  long 
cherished.  This  plan  was  not  to  allow  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  to  go  by  inherit- 
ance to  a  brother  on  the  death  of  a  childless  prince,  but  to  annex  them  to  the  crown- 
lands,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  imperial  power  and  make  Germany  an  hereditary 
kingdom. 

He  secretly  and  by  degrees,  through  the  treasures  that  he  brought  from  Sicily, 
gained  over  the  princes  individually,  so  that  in  April,  119G,  he  was  able  to  propound 
his  scheme  to  the  diet  at  Wiirzburg.  He  said,  ^^  to  obviate  forever  the  internal  dis- 
cords before  and  after  the  election  of  a  king,  and  the  disadvantage  to  all  parties  from 
a  long  vacancy  of  the  throne,  to  establish  a  government  with  consistent  principles, 
which  was  not  possible  with  changes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  thus  to  gain  more 
security  at  home,  more  respect  abroad,  the  previous  right  of  electing  the  king  must 
now  cease  and  determine.  The  emperor's  successor  ought  to  be  his  next  heir."  For 
the  surrender  of  this  right  of  election  he  promised  in  return  to  incorporate  in  the 
empire  Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  the  principality  of  Capua,  and  to  make  all  the 
larger  fiefs  of  the  crown,  what  they  had  not  been,  hereditary  in  the  princely  houses 
even  in  the  female  line.  He  offered  to  the  clergy  to  renounce  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  appropriate  at  the  death  of  bishops  and  abbots  their  movable  goods,  and  thus  to 
make  the  prelacies  a  kind  of  inheritance. 

Fifty-two  princes  of  the  empire,  the  majority  of  the  diet,  gave  their  assent  by 
signature  and  seal ;  the  Saxon  princes  alone  opposed.  They  had  long  held  their  pos- 
sessions as  hereditary ;  they  deemed  the  elective  monarchy  the  best  guard  against 
the  too  great  power  of  a  princely  family,  and  the  hereditary  monarchy  as  a  bridge  to 
unlimited  monarchy  and  absolute  despotism.  This  made  them  overlook  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  emperor  boasted  of.  The  bishops  and  clergy  of  a  lower  rank  found 
the  imperial  proposal  alluring ;  but  not  so  the  two  greatest  spiritual  electoral  princes, 
the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Cologne.     The  disadvantage  which  must  accrue  to  the 
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Church  from  a  hereditary  empire  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  furthest  point  of 
Sicily  made  these  princes  of  the  Church  determined  opponents  of  his  plan. 

If  the  crown  were  no  longer  elective,  they,  the  first  electoral  princes,  lost  their 
influence  at  each  election  on  the  empire  and  the  emperor ;  the  Pope,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  lost  much  of  the  strength  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the  emperor^ 
If  the  crown  were  liereditary,  the  coronation  by  the  Pope  became  a  mere  ceremony- 
The  Roman  court,  however,  saw  in  the  consecration  and  coronation,  a  right  of  the 
Church  to  confirm  or  reject  the  emperor.  The  aged  Pope  Celestine  III.  made  loud 
remonstrances.  Surrounded  by  the  giant  arms  of  such  a  hereditary  empire,  the 
Papal  power  would  be  not  cramped  but  crushed.  Henry  VI.  saw  that  perseverance 
in  his  plan  would  kindle  a  civU  war,  and  he  therefore  gave  it  up ;  he  contented  him- 
self with  meeting  half  way  the  princes  of  the  empire  whom  he  released  from  their 
assent  to  his  proposal ;  and  at  a  diet  convoked  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main,  at  the 
end  of  1196,  the  princes  of  the  empire  unanimously  elected  Frederick  Roger,  the 
emperor's  two-year-old  son,  as  his  successor  on  the  throne. 

He  was  afterwards  the  great  emperor  Frederick  11.  He  had  been  bom  on  St* 
Stephen's  day,  1194,  in  the  days  when  the  death-doom  was  decreed  against  so  many 
noble  heads  of  the  national  Sicilian  party  ;  and  the  contemporaries  held  the  birthday 
of  this  son,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  cruel  bloodshed,  as  an  omen  of  evil  import.  But 
Henry  VI.  was  delighted  at  the  election  of  this  child,  confident  that  for  a  long  series 
of  years  the  possession  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily  was  assured 
to  his  house. 

By  gaining  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  Henry  possessed  what  no  German  emperor 
before  liim  had,  a  powerful  fleet  and  skillful  sailors;  the  Norman  kings  had  long 
before  created  such  a  fleet  in  their  southern  territories.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
harbors  made  by  nature  to  rule  over  the  Mediterranean  and  to  attack  by  sea  the 
countries  east,  south,  or  west.  King  Leo  of  Armenia  and  King  Amalric  of  Cjrprus, 
in  terror,  acknowledged  the  emperor  as  their  over-lord,  and  took  the  feudal  oath* 
The  Saracen  princes  of  Tripolis,  Tunis,  and  the  coast-lands  of  North  Africa,  did 
homage,  and  paid  tribute  to  Henry.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople the  surrender  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia  as  conquests  of  the  Normans.  When 
the  terrified  Byzantine  offered  compensation,  Henry  demanded  five  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople 
obtained  from  the  terrible  Henry — ^his  system  of  terror  had  struck  dread  into  foreign 
nations — a  reduction  of  the  sum  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  This 
sura,  enormous  for  that  period,  was  collected  throughout  the  Greek  empire  by  a  tax 
described  as  the  German  tax. 

Henry  VI.,  puffed  up  with  pride,  arrogance,  imperiousness,  and  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  capable  of  ruling  and  daring  all,  must  have  felt  thoughts  of  universal 
dominion  rising  in  his  heart ;  he  hoped  to  force  all  the  kings  of  the  West,  of  France 
included,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  take  the  feudal  oath,  and  to  unite  on  hi» 
head,  in  addition  to  his  other  crowns,  the  crown  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  crown 
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of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  those  days  fortune  had  raised  Henry  VL  to  a  pitch 
of  power  and  splendor  such  as  his  father  Barbarossa  had  never  attained  in  his  most 
fortunate  period.  Even  the  Papacy  was  in  a  complete  swoon  by  the  weakness  of 
Pope  Celestine  III.;  now  in  his  eightieth  year^  and  the  political  situation  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Italy.  Henry  paid  not  the  slightest  regard  to  any  treaties  between  the 
empire  and  the  Papacy;  he  had  extinguished^  in  fact^  the  feudal  supremacy. over  the 
^Sicilian  kingdom  which  the  Papal  See  had  once  gained. 

He  had  done  so  without  spending  a  word  over  it ;  even  the  Papal  court  for  the 
present  made  no  mention  of  its  claim.  By  the  treaty  of  Venice  the  private  domains 
of  Matilda's  inheritance  were  assigned  to  the  Pope.  Without  regard  to  these  clear 
terms  the  emperor  invested  his  brother  Philip  of  Swabia  with  this  property.  He  also 
gave  away  Matilda's  fiefs  :  Tuscany  to  his  brother  Philip,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  to  his 
general  Conrad  of  Urslingen,  a  Swabian  knight  from  the  Black  Forest ;  he  made  his 
.seneschal  and  general  Marquard  of  Anweiler,  a  simple  knight  from  the  Rhenish  Palat- 
inate,  to  be  duke  of  Ravenna  and  marquis  of  Ancona.  To  have  in  the  heart  of  Italy 
.as  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  imperial  power  such  loyal  men  whom  he  had  made 
from  simple  soldiers  into  dukes  of  rich  lands,  seemed  to  promise  to  Henry  VI.  the 
same  benefits  which  in  after  days  Napoleon  expected  from  the  deserving  generals 
whom  he  made  princes  over  conquered  districts.  The  Swabian,  like  the  Corsican, 
took  not  into  calculation  the  force  of  national  spirit.    . 

As  the  Pope  in  his  helplessness  held  his  peace  and  suffered,  Henry  VI.  proceeded 
further.  The  emperor  was  not  only  sole  ruler  in  the  city  of  Rome,  appointing  the 
prefects  of  the  city,  but  he  united  to  his  brother  Philip's  dominion  of  Tuscany  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  He  occupied  with  his  troops  Central  Italy  as  he  had 
occupied  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  fact  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  had  ceased  to 
^xist.  Liberal  in  his  donations,  Henry  VL  attracted  to  his  pay  the  bravest  soldiers 
from  all  quarters ;  at  one  time  a  whole  army  of  Crusaders.  By  such  means  he  put 
•down  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Sicily  not  merely  against  foreign  rule,  but 
against  the  brutality  of  the  German  officers  and  men.  By  executions  accompanied  by 
unheard-of  tortures,  the  emperor  cleared  away  the  chief  malcontents.  Instead  of 
placing  himself,  as  he  promised,  at  the  head  of  the  Crusaders,  he  remained  in  Italy, 
4ind  gave  the  leading  of  the  army  of  the  Cross  to  his  chancellor  Conrad  of  Hildesheim 
and  his  general  Henry  of  Calathin  (Calden  near  Augsburg),  whom  he  supplied  with 
money  to  conquer  for  him  the  Holy  Land  and  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  give 
him  time,  in  the  absence  of  so  many  princes  and  lords,  to  carry  out  his  great  plan  of 
making  Germany  not  only  an  hereditary  but  also  an  unlimited  monarchy,  of  over* 
throwing  the  whole  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  of  making  himself  absolute  master 
of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Sicily. 

But  death  saved  the  German  empire  from  the  absolute  despotism  of  such  a  t}Tant 
.as  Henry,  who  based  his  power  on  the  military,  on  armies  of  mercenaries ;  who 
believed  that  he  could  compensate  the  peoples  of  Germany  for  the  burdens  and  dis- 
grace of  slavery  to  a  despot,  by  dazzling  them  with  the  glittering  misery  of  an  attempt 
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at  universal  dominion.  During  the  siege  of  a  fort  belonging  to  one  of  the  still  unsub- 
dued nationalists,  in  the  hills  south  of  Messina,  Henry  went  hunting  in  the  neighboring' 
forest  on  a  sweltering  August  day,  thoughtlessly  drank  some  cold  water,  and  sickened 
at  once  as  if  he  had  been  poisoned.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1197,  at 
Messina.  He  had  just  passed  his  thirty-second  year.  Three  months  after  him  died 
Pope  Celestine  HI.  In  the  place  of  this  Pontiff,  weak  in  mind  and  body,  appeared 
Count  Trasmond  of  Segni,  only  thirty-five  years  old ;  he  took  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent III.  In  political  sagacity  and  power  in  ruling  he  was  the  greatest  Pope  since 
Gregory  VII. 

Although  he  was  by  descent  of  an  old  German  noble  family,  settled  for  centuries 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  yet  he  was,  through  and  through,  Italian ;  and  as  Greg- 
ory VII.  had  made  the  Church  independent  of  temporal  authority,  thus  Innocent  lU. 
struggled  to  become  the  founder  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  kings  and 
princes,  to  complete  the  edifice  of  the  hierarchy,  to  break  the  power  of  the  Germans 
in  Italy.  He  was  influenced  not  only  by  a  feeling  of  Italian  nationality,  but  a  desire 
to  make  room  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See.  In  a  few  years  Innocent  IIL 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  empire,  and  making  the  Papacy  supreme*  A  civil 
war  of  ten  years  for  the  German  crown  in  the  interior  of  Germany  made  his  task 
easier.  There  were  two  kings  in  Germany,  one  from  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  one 
from  that  of  Welf,  and  they  rent  the  empire  in  twain. 

After  the  emperor's  early  death  the  German  military  commanders  found  no  safe 
place  outside  the  strong  places  of  Lower  and  Central  Italy ;  the  German  officials 
found  no  safe  place  whatever  in  the  foreign,  ill-used  soil  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
They  fled  with  their  plunder,  partly  to  Central  Italy  to  the  fortresses  held  by  their 
countrymen,  partly  to  Germany. 

A  year  had  not  elapsed  since  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  elected  as  bis  father's 
successor,  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to,  Frederick  II.,  the  young  son  of  Henry, 
bom  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  1194.  The  princes  now  declared  this  oath  not  bind* 
ingy  '^because  it  had  been  made  to.  a  child  still  unbaptized;"  add  to  this  that  such  a 
child  was  not  fit  to  be  head  of  the  empire  in  such  times.  The  honest  endeavors  of  his^ 
uncle  Philip  of  Swabia  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  princes  and  to  confirm  the  Ger- 
man crown  to  his  nephew,  whose  guardian  he  had  been  appointed  by  Henry  before 
his  death,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  not  only  of  the  party  of  Welf,  but  of  that 
of  Hohenstaufen.  Both  parties  refused  to  have  a  child  as  king ;  the  latter  party 
insisted  on  Philip  taking  the  crown.  Philip  saw  that  if  he  did  not  take  the  crown 
it  was  lost,  not  only  to  his  nephew,  but  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  therefore 
took  it.  The  Welfic  (Guelphic)  party,  much  smaller  in  numbers  than  the  Hohen- 
staufen party,  elected  in  opposition  Otto,  the  second  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Otto 
had  purchased  their  votes  by  the  money  which  his  uncle  Richard  of  England  had  sent 
him  for  the  purpose.  The  important  right  of  the  crown,  the  jm  spoliorum  which 
Henry  VI.  had  granted  to  the  clergy  in  return  for  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  the  Welfic  Otto  surrendered  to  increase  his  party 
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by  the  accession  of  the  clergy.  All  the  princes  but  one  who  had  elected  Otto  were 
from  the  countries  of  Low  Germacy. 

As  this  prince,  with  few  mental  endowments,  and  unequal  to  the  Hohenstaufen  in 
property  and  in  the  number  and  power  of  his  adherents,  could  not  hope  for  success 
by  means  of  his  German  followers,  he  looked  out  for  foreign  alliances  to  aid  him  to 
the  throne  of  Germany. 

The  curse  that  weighed  on  this  Welfic  (Guelphic)  emperor  was  that  he  had  to  turn 
to  and  cling  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  be  king  of  the  Germaus.  He  has  the 
inexpiable  guilt  of  having  been  the  first  to  invite  foreign  temporal  powers  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany.  The  foreign  powers  he  approached  were  France 
and  England.  The  Papal  See  also  intervened  with  an  influence  such  as  it  never  had 
before.  The  war  raged  through  every  German  district,  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  in  Lorraine  and  Swabia,  in  Franconia  and  Thuringia.  The  old  discord  between 
the  Welfic  (Guelphic)  and  Waiblinger  (Ghibelline)  houses  was  recommenced.  Princes 
and  nobles,  cities  and  clergy,  were  Guelph  or  Ghibelline ;  even  the  heart  of  the  family 
was  split  into  two  hostile  halves  by  the  contest  of  the  two  kings. 

The  sagacity  and  energy  of  Pope  Innocent  m.  succeeded  in  a  brief  time  m  redu- 
cing  Rome  into  his  power,  and  restoring  the  Papal  dominion  in  all  districts  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Papal  See.  The  German  lords  whom  Henry  VI.  had  appointed  over 
these  territories  had  embittered  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  by  their  oppressions 
cjid  brutality,  and  their  national  hatred  allied  them  to  the  Pope ;  in  a  year  all  the 
Germans  had  been  driven  from  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  had  wonderful 
good  fortune ;  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  fell  into  his  lap.  In  fourteen 
months  after  Henry's  death  his  wife  Constantia  also  died ;  she  had  governed  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  for  her  son  Frederick  II.,  and  when  dying  nominated  by  a  written 
document  the  Pope  to  be  the  guardian  for  her  son,  then  four  years  old,  and  vicar  of 
the  kingdom  till  his  majority.  The  great  danger  which  threatened  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  from  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Germany  under 
one  head  had  now  vanished ;  the  Pope  had  all  now  in  his  hand ;  he  had  for  a  series 
of  years  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  that  kingdom  which,  by  reason  of 
their  old  feudal  superiority,  all  the  Popes  regarded  as  an  hereditary  appendage  to  the 
Holy  See ;  he  had,  too,  the  education  of  the  child,  who  was  the  heir  and  king  of 
Sicily.  As  Papal  policy  demanded  the  separation  of  Sicily  and  (Germany,  the  Pope 
did  nothing  to  protect  his  ward's  rights  to  the  German  throne. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  stirred  up  civU  war  in  Germany.  Its  continuance  rendered 
the  execution  of  his  plans  easy — ^the  erection  of  Papal  dominion  over  kings  and 
peoples.  After  long  years  of  delay,  when  he  saw  that  the  Guelphic  party  would  turn 
from  him  if  he  did  not  openly  come  forward  for  Otto,  Innocent  III.,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1201,  published  a  Bull  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  Guelph  Otto  as  the  only 
lawful  head  of  the  empire,  and  released  high  and  low  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Hohenstaufer.  He  had  already  declared  in  writing  to  the  German  princes  that  he 
was  surprised  that  in  the  dispute  about  the  throne  ^'  they  had  not  turned  to  that 
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quarter  whence  alone  the  final  decision  in  such  matters  could  come— to  the  Apostolic 
See.  He  who,  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophets^  was  set  above  peoples  and 
kings,  would  bestow  his  apostolic  favor  to  that  one  of  the  contestants  for  the  throne 
who  proved  himself  most  worthy  by  his  sentiments  and  his  actions."  Other  Popes 
before  Innocent  III.  had  claimed  the  right  to  decide  in  contested  cases  to  whom  the 
German  crown  belonged,  and  they  had  sought  to  base  this  assumed  right  on  the  fact 
that  the  German  crown  drew  after  it  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  to  bestow  the 
latter  pertained  to  the  See  of  St.  Peter.  This  theory  of  previous  popes,  Innocent  now 
sought  to  put  in  practice.  Remarkable  is  the  reason  for  which  the  Pope,  who  had 
gladly  accepted  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Constantia  of  being  the  guardian  of  her 
son  by  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen,  now  rejected  King  Philip.  He  stated  in  his  Bull  that 
he  did  so  because  he  was  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  ^^  belonged  to  that  family 
which  had  always  cruelly  persecuted  the  Church  and  endeavored  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  the  princes." 

This  open  declaration  in  his  favor  Otto  had  purchased  by  the  deepest  personal 
humiliation.  By  oath,  letter,  and  seal.  King  Otto  had  bound  himself  "  to  be  always 
obedient  to  Pope  Innocent,  his  lord,  and  to  help  him,  according  to  his  ability,  to  pro- 
tect the  Roman  See  in  its  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  recover  for  it  what  had 
been  taken  from  it."  This  is  the  imperial  brief,  the  only  genuine  one,  which  confirms 
the  Popes  in  the  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Amcmg  these  properties 
were  the  great  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  conflict  respecting  thcni 
between  the  emperore  and  the  Popes  had  lasted  almost  a  century,  and  was  now 
decided  in  the  Pope's  favor  by  Otto  purchasing  by  the  surrender  of  these  districts 
the  Papal  recognition  of  his  title. 

King  Otto  declared  "  he  owed  everything  to  the  Pope ;  to  the  Pope's  favor  he 
owed  the  purple."  In  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  Otto  used  the  form,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  and  Thee,  king  of  the  Romans."  The  princes,  clerical  and  lay,  on  Philip's  side 
protest.ed  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing  against  the  Pope's  assumption,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  judge  in  the  contest  respecting  the  throne,  or  even  to  nominate 
the  king  of  the  Germans.  Otto  repelled  the  German  people  by  his  rough  demeanor, 
the  princes  by  his  haughtiness.  One  after  another  the  supporters  of  his  throne  left 
him,  and  by  September,  1206,  he  was  confined  to  his  hereditary  domain  of  Bruns- 
wick. Then  the  Pope  sought  reconciliation  with  King  Philip.  But  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1208,  King  Philip  died,  wounded  by  the  sword  of  the  Bavarian  Palgrave  Otto 
of  Wittelsbach  while  he  was  celebrating  at  Bamberg  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
his  brother  Otto  with  the  duke  of  Meran. 

During  all  the  oummer  an  oppressive  heat  had  prevailed,  which  carried  many  off. 
To  guard  against  its  effects,  Philip  had  himself  bled  in  both  arms,  and  in  the  afternoon 
had  lain  down  in  a  room  in  the  bishop's  palace.  Here  he  met  his  death.  The  sword 
of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  struck  the  king's  neck,  a  mere  scratch ;  but  this  scratch 
reached  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  king  bled  to  death.  That  the  king  was  purposely 
and  foully  murdered  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  was  assumed  by  the  enemies  of 
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the  Palgrave,  who  were  lusting  after  his  estates,  and  soon  got  them,  too ;  even  yet 
some  believe  it.  But  the  witnesses  and  the  conduct  of  Innocent  III.  and  of  Philip's 
nephew,  Frederick.  II.,  prove  that  the  Palgrave  had  no  accomplices.  How  far  he 
was  guilty,  wbetiier  from  carelessness  in  a  moment  of  excitement  from  the  wedding 
banquet,  or  from  design  out  of  some  feeling  of  revenge,  was  not  investigated. 
Unheard  and  in  his  absence,  contrary  to  all  forms  of  law,  he  was  irregularly  declared 
an  outlaw,  and  was  surprised  and  slain  in  the  open  fields,  a  lonely  wandering  man, 
by  the  Hohenstaufen  marshal  Henry  of  Calathin,  while  he  was  playing  with  a  lamb. 
It  is  probable  that  this  bloody  end  of  King  Philip  was  an  accident  which  turned  to 
sad  earnest  the  thoughtless  sport  of  a  half-drunk  reveller. 


With  King  Philip  died  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Frederick  I.  Philip  left  behind  him 
numerous  daughters,  but  no  son  ;  and  the  only  male  scion  of  the  Hohenstaufen  tree 
still  surviving  was  the  so-called  "  infant  of  Apulia,"  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  the 
Sicilian  Constantia,  Frederick  II.  At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death  he  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year — that  is,  in  the  year  when  by  old  German  custom  he  attained  his 
majority  and  was  capable  of  assuming  the  government.  Twelve  years  before  he  had 
been  legally  elected  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  as  his  father's  successor  on  the 
throne.  Neither  princes  nor  cities  desired  a  continuation  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Papacy  did  not  desire  the  union  on  one  head  of  the  Sicilian  and  G«nnan  crowns. 
Hence  the  Guelph  Otto  remuned  the  king  generally  recognized,  e^ecially  when  at 
the  diet  of  Wurzburg,  in  May,  1909,  he  espoused  Beatrice,  the  eldest  of  the  four 
daughters  of  King  Philip.  On  the  4th  of  October  the  Pope  crowned  him  as  emperor, 
after  he  had  solemnly  renewed  at  Speyer,  on  the  SSd  of  March  in  that  year,  all  the 
conceanons  by  which  he  had  purchased  the  Papal  recognition,  and  had  also  renounced 
136 
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further  rights  of  the  crown  in  Church  matters.  Otto  made  these  promises  before  his 
coronation,  firmly  resolved  not  to  keep  them  after  it.  Public  opinion  in  Grermany 
was  embittered  at  Otto's  servility  and  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  and  would  have 
been  more  pleased  had  he  not  renewed  these  engagements ;  for  if  he  kept  them,  he 
had  Germany  against  him  and  also  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  which,  although  they  had 
by  the  Pope's  aid  got  rid  of  the  military  officers  of  Henry  VI.,  did  not  wish  to 
exchange  their  brutal  military  government  for  Papal  despotism ;  they  wished  to  be 
free. 

When  in  August,  1209,  Otto  the  Guelph  appeared  in  their  midst,  they  readily 
declared  for  him,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  for  him  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
German  crown  in  Upper  and  Central  Italy  in  all  the  districts  which  he  had  solemnly 
ceded  to  the  Papal  See.  The  Italian  cities  themselves  demanded  this  from  him.  It 
was  a  clear  breach  of  his  twice-sworn  agreement.  He  replied  to  the  Pope,  who 
reminded  him  of  his  engagement,  that  he  had  also  sworn  to  protect  and  recover  the 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Those  who  now  guided  the  king  were  those  Bolognese  doctors  of  the  civil  law 
who  had  once  led  Barbarossa  into  error  and  ruin.  They  gave  the  opinion  that  the 
oath  sworn  by  Otto  to  the  empire  was  paramount  to  the  oath  sworn  by  him  to  the 
Papacy ;  they  induced  him,  after  much  correspondence  to  and  fro,  to  declare  to  the 
Pope,  "  The  spiritual  power,  which  is  your  office,  we  do  not  take  from  you ;  in  tem- 
poral things,  however,  we,  as  is  to  you  well  known,  have  full  power,  and  you  have 
no  authority  therein  ;  for  those  who  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  criminal  jurisdiction." 

This  was  a  speech  befitting  some  widely  different  man  to  Otto.  This  declaration 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  the  Bolognese  doctors  had  appropriated  most  unseasonably  -,  for 
now  Innocent  III.  had  raised  the  Papacy  to  a  power  which  the  faith  of  the  times  held 
to  be  the  supreme  power  in  the  world.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1210,  Innocent 
excommunicated  the  emperor  Otto,  and  set  up  his  ward  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  as  a  rival  king  for  the  German  crown. 

Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen  was  now  no  longer  "the  infant  of  Apulia";  he  was 
in  his  sixteenth  year ;  he  was  out  of  his  nonage.  His  character,  formed  from  a  mix- 
ture of  German  and  South  Italian  blood,  and  richly  endowed  by  nature,  had  devel- 
oped with  wonderful  precocity  under  the  skies  of  Sicily.  Amid  deprivations  of  every 
kind,  his  mind  had  matured  early,  his  will  had  been  strengthened,  the  acuteness  of 
his  understanding  wonderfully  increased.  On  the  mental  culture  of  his  ward  Pope 
Innocent  had  bestowed  an  amount  of  care  quite  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
See,  which  required,  as  governor  of  Sicily,  a  man  of  ignorance,  not  of  knowledge. 
No  king's  son  ever  received  a  better  education  than  Frederick  11.  of  Hohenstaufen. 
In  procuring  the  most  distinguished  teachers  for  the  youth,  Pope  Innocent  was  as 
careful  as  the  most  tender  father  could  have  been.  But  the  fatherless  and  motherless 
<;hild  in  his  orphan  youth  had  endured  hunger  from  the  neglect  and  faithlessness  of 
the  governor  and  courtiers  whom  his  guardian  the  Pope  had  placed  at  Palermo.     The 
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son  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  and  Constantia  of  Sicily  would  many  a  day  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  if  compassionate  citizens  of  Palermo  had  not  sent,  week  about;  the 
means  of  life  to  the  grandson  of  their  king,  son  of  their  emperor.  The  unscrupulous 
Papal  officials  in  Sicily  embezzled  the  royal  revenues  to  enrich  themselves,  and  left 
the  prince  starving.  The  long  civil  wars  between  the  governors  and  marshals  of 
Henry  VI.  on  one  side,  and  the  Papal  and  national  party  on  the  other,  which  spread 
ruin  over  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  caused  all  the  horrors  of  a  lawless  time,  contributed 
to  his  distress.  Only  Palermo  and  Messina  were  left  to  the  young  king ;  the  rest  of 
his  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  had  to  reconquer  from  the  hands  of  the  anarchists  in  the 
course  of  years  when  he  became  of  age.  The  Pope  had  scarcely  put  him  forward  as. 
a  rival  king  to  Otto,  when  the  latter  sought  to  destroy  him.  He  pressed  forward  into 
the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  which  he  had  previously  declared  inviolable,  and 
speedily  subdued  Apulia,  Calabria,  all  the  cities  and  castles  as  far  as  Tarento,  and  pre* 
pared  to  cross  into  Sicily.  The  young  king  Frederick  had  offered  never  to  assume 
the  German  crown,  to  be  content  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  to  pay  a  consider- 
able annual  tribute  to  the  emperor ;  but  Otto,  in  brief  and  haughty  terms,  rejected 
his  proposal,  being  determined  to  annihilate  this  last  male  scion  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
house  that  had  been  so  long  the  enemy  of  his  own.  Then  suddenly  excommunica- 
tions were  fulminated  at  the  head  of  the  Guelph  Otto  from  every  pulpit  in  Italy ;  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  1211,  Innocent  III.  had  renewed  the  Church's  curse  against  him 
as  a  perjurer.  Yet  Otto  would  have  recked  little  of  it,  and  would  have  crossed  to 
Sicily  had  not  his  proud  feeling  of  security  and  his  victorious  exultation  been  struck 
down  by  the  news  that  a  great  majority  of  the  German  princes  had  declared  him  to 
have  forfeited  the  crown,  and  had  summoned  to  the  German  throne  the  Hohenstaufer 
whom  the  Pope  had  already  set  up  as  his  rival,  the  young  Frederick  of  Sicily,  for 
whose  destruction  he  was  preparing  himself. 

Otto  cherished  a  design  of  carrying  through  violent  alterations  in  Germany  with 
reference  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  quite  in  the  imperious  style  of  his  English  kins- 
man King  Richard  and  his  brother  John.  His  chancellor,  Bishop  Conrad  of  Speyer,. 
revealed,  at  an  assembly  of  the  princes  at  Nuremberg,  this  project  of  the  emperor^ 
and  especially  that  he  intended  to  lay  an  annual  tax  on  the  whole  empire,  clerical  and 
temporal,  and  to  allow  hereafter  the  archbishops  on  a  journey  to  have  no  more  than 
twelve,  the  bishops  no  more  than  six,  the  abbots  no  more  than  three  horses.  Most 
of  the  princes  in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  renewed  the  oath  which  they  had  taken 
to  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  when  a  child,  and  Henry,  lord  of  Neuffen  and  of  the  counties 
of  Marstetten  and  Graispach,  and  Sir  Anselm  of  Justingen,  two  Swabians,  loyal  vas- 
sals of  the  Hohenstaufen,  were  selected  by  the  assembly  to  bear  this  resolution  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  to  unite  the  friends  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house  in  those  quarters,  and 
to  invite  Frederick  H.  to  Germany  to  receive  the  crown. 

In  November,  1211,  Otto  IV.,  on  receipt  of  these  tidings  which  came  to  him  in 
Lower  Italy,  hurried  to  reach  Lombardy.  Only  Bologna  and  Milan  proved  loyaL 
In  the  depth  of  winter  he  crossed  the  Alps.     To  keep  the  waverers  in  Swabia  to  his 
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party,  he  consummated  Iiia  marriage  with  hia  espoused  wife  Beatrice,  the  daughter 
■of  King  Philip,  io  the  midst  of  the  uncertain  struggle.  She  waa  now  nearly  fifteen 
years  old,  her  beauty  perfect.  The  marriage-feast  was  held  at  Nordhausen  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1812,  hut  in  four  dajrs  "the  rose  was  faded,"  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  one  of  the  Italian  mistresses  of  the  king.  On  this,  all  the 
Swabians  and  Bavarians  deserted  liim.  When  he  returned  from  her  funeral  to  tlie 
camp  he  found  scarce  half  his  army. 


Frederick  II.  was  now  seventeen  years  old,  when  he  left  his  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
in  April,  1212,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Germany.  Accustomed  to  dis- 
simulation from  his  cliildhood,  he  deceived  with  crafty  assurances  the  Italian  statesmaa 
Pope  lonoceot  III.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  since  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
reject  the  immoderate  demands  of  the  Pope  while  he  wished  to  complete  his  journey 
to  Germany.  He  found  the  Alpine  passes  barred  by  the  Bolognese  and  Milaneae,  the 
only  adherents  of  Otto  in  Upper  Italy.  Frederick's  resolution  and  good  fortune  car- 
ried him  successfully  over  the  rugged  mountain-heights  to  St.  Gall.  All  depended  on 
the  possession  of  the  then  strong  city  of  Constance,  the  key  of  Swabia.  If  Otto 
anticipated  Frederick  in  seizing  it,  then  imprisonment  or  death  was  inevitable  for  the 
latter.  Otto  came  by  forced  marches  from  Saxony  to  Swabia  to  bar  the  entrance  of 
Frederick  into  Germany ;  he  had  a  considerable  army,  although  he  knew  Frederick 
came  without  an  army ;  it  was  necessary  to  take  armed  possession  of  Swabia.    la 
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this  great  dukedom^  where  the  oldest  hereditary  estates  of  the  Welfs  lay,  the  impru* 
dence  and  stupidity  of  Otto  had  only  confirmed  the  nobles  and  commons  in  Hohen- 
staufen  sentiments.  The  emperor's  army  was  only  a  few  hours  from  Constance ;  so 
near  were  the  rival  kings.  On  this  news  the  Hohenstaufer  mounted  his  horse,  took 
sixty  of  his  train,  and  galloped  to  Constance ;  the  gates  opened  to  him ;  three  hours 
later  the  emperor  Otto  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  kept  its  gates 
shut.  The  charm  of  his  wondrous  beauty,  of  his  spirit,  and  the  presence  of  the  Papal 
legates,  had  gained  all  hearts  for  Frederick.  From  all  quarters  old  friends  of  his 
bouse  flocked  to  him  with  their  retainers.  He  soon  saw  a  large  army  around  him, 
with  which  he  followed  the  retreating  Otto  past  Basel  down  the  Rhine.  His  march 
was  a  triumphal  procession.  His  personal  fascinations  and  his  high  talents  conquered 
both  people  and  princes ;  the  latter,  too,  experienced  his  royal  liberality.  He  knew 
how  German  grandees  could  always  be  won  by  money.  Otto  was  stingy.  Frederick, 
from  a  well-calculated  policy,  was  lavish  with  royal  liberality,  first  from  his  family 
property,  then  from  the  estates  of  the  crown,  but  also  with  promises  for  that  time 
"  when  by  God's  help  he  should  have  money." 

War  had  been  raging  for  some  time  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 
Philip  had  been  an  ally  of  France  in  opposition  to  Otto,  who  sided  with  his  English 
kinsmen.  The  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  seeing  the  success  of  the  Hohen- 
staufer,  proposed  to  Frederick  II.  a  treaty,  which  bound  him  to  no  armed  assistance, 
but  only  to  give  to  the  enemies  of  France  no  protection  on  German  soil.  In  return 
lie  received  twenty  thousand  marks  of  silver.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  his  chancellor 
liow  this  money  was  to  be  expended,  Frederick  said  it  would  best  be  expended  on 
the  princes;  and  he  divided  it  among  them.  On  Otto's  side  the  princes  had  the 
prospect  of  a  standing  tax,  of  having  to  pay  money  ;  on  Frederick's  side  of  receiving 
money.  In  a  short  time  nearly  all  passed  over  to  Frederick.  On  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1212,  Frederick  II.  was  crowned  king  of  the  Germans.  In  a  battle  at  Bouvines 
in  Flanders,  where  the  English  forces,  those  of  Duke  Henry  of  Brabant  and  of 
Otto  IV.,  fought  against  Philip  Augustus  king  of  Fn^nce,  and  were  totally  routed^ 
the  power  of  Otto  was  finally  broken.  He  lived  three  years  longer,  an  emperor 
without  an  empu"e,  in  Brunswick,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1218,  at  Harzburg 
on  the  Ruhr.     Before  his  death  he  confessed  his  sins  against  the  Holy  See. 

At  Bouvines  the  main  strength  of  the  French  king  lay  in  the  discipUned  citizens ; 
they,  full  of  national  inspiration  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  scattered  the  far-superior 
numbers  of  the  feudal  chivalry  and  the  mercenary  bands.  Frederick  might  here  have 
learnt  what  his  grandfather  learnt  too  late  in  Italy  and  Germany.  If  he  had  allowed 
the  experience  obtained  by  the  French  king  at  Bouvines  to  be  a  lesson  for  himself^ 
the  lot  of  Frederick  and  the  empire  would  have  been  more  fortunate  than  it  was. 
But  the  young  Hohenstaufer  had  grown  up  amid  Norman  feudal  chivalry  ;  even  the 
Germans  who  came  near  him  in  Italy  were  feudal  knights  and  warriors  despising  the 
people  and  the  citizens.  He  therefore  now  learnt  nothing,  on  account  of  his  preju- 
dices, from  his  French  ally,  the  statesman  who  wore  the  crown  of  France,  a  country 
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which  was  centuries  ahead  of  Germany  in  political  development,  because  the  kings 
there  perceived  earlier  that  they  had,  in  the  development  of  an  estate  of  citizens,  their 
most  powerful  ally  in  a  struggle  of  the  crown  against  the  refractory  grandees  of  the 
country,  and  found  in  their  industry  a  rich  source  of  regular  revenue. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  assembled  a  great  council  at  Rome  in  November,  1215,  to 
prove  that  the  spiritual  power  was  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Christian  world  even 
in  political  affairs.  The  Pope,  as  president  of  the  council,  as  "lord  over  kings  and 
peoples,"  confirmed  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  Otto  on  the  30tb  of  November,  1215. 
In  the  following  July  a  fever  removed  from  the  world  this  powerful  occupant  of  the 
Papal  chair. 

The  death  of  Innocent  freed  Frederick  II.  from  personal  dependence  and  burden- 
some proposals.  At  a  great  council  of  the  Church,  Innocent  had  insisted  on  a  general 
Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  had  even  previously  got  from  Frederick  a  promise  that 
he  would  go  on  a  Crusade  ;  for  the  Pope  wished  not  only  to  encircle  his  head  with  the 
glory  of  a  liberator  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  also  to  keep  the  youthful  vigor  of  the 
Hohenstaufer  away  from  Italy  and  Germany,  in  order  that  he  might,  uninterrupted  by 
the  emperor,  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  these  countries.  Frederick's 
presence  was  more  necessary  in  Germany  than  in  the  East.  He  was  too  far  above 
the  religion  of  his  time,  and  saw  that  a  religious  war  was  a  monstrosity.  Moreover, 
the  ideas  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father,  to  make  Italy  and  Germany  one  imperial 
realm,  and  to  subdue,  for  this  end,  the  free  cities  of  Lombardy,  were  powerful  in 
him  ;  and  for  him  the  position  of  affairs  was  more  favorable  than  they  had  been  for 
liis  grandfather  and  for  Otto.  He  was  no  foreigner  to  the  Italians,  no  German  bar- 
barian ;  his  hereditary  realm  of  Sicily  and  the  German  empire  enclosed  Upper  and 
Central  Italy ;  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  he  had  a  rich  mine  of  material  resources,  a 
fountain  of  money  in  its  trade,  and  a  fleet. 

It  was  his  first  object  to  restore  peace  and  order  in  Germany.  Here,  too,  fortune 
favored  him.  His  family  property,  which  had  been  diminished  by  the  liberality  of  1  lis 
uncle  King  Philip,  received  considerable  increase  by  the  death  of  Duke  Berthold  V. 
of  Zahringen.  In  the  summer  of  1216  he  allowed  his  wife  Constantia  and  his  son 
Henry  to  come  to  Germany,  named  the  latter  duke  of  Swabia,  and  labored  zealously 
to  secure  to  this  son,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  succession  to  the  German  throne.  When 
this  was  heard  in  Rome,  Honorius  III.,  who  had  meanwhile  become  Pope,  insisted 
on  the  Crusade  being  carried  out.  Frederick  II.  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  old  Pope, 
and  purchased  from  the  spiritual  princes  of  Germany  their  consent  to  the  election  of 
his  son  by  great  concessions;  and  the  princes,  spiritual  and  temporal,  at  a  great  diet 
at  Frankfort  in  April,  1220,  elected  Henry,  then  nine  years  of  age,  as  king  of  the 
Romans — that  is,  as  successor  of  his  father  in  the  German  kingdom  and  empire. 
Frederick  H.  wrote  to  the  Pope  that  the  election  of  his  son  had  taken  place  without 
his  knowledge ;  he  wrote  in  the  tone  of  old  devotion,  confirmed  all  his  previous 
grants  to  the  Roman  See,  gave  fine  words ;  and  the  Pope  invited  him  to  come  and  be 
crowned  emperor  in  Rome.     After  an  eight-years  sojourn  in  Germany,  King  Fred- 
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erick  11.  left  Gterman  territory,  and  proceeded  with  only  a  small  army  to  Italy,  after 
lie  had  confided  his  son  Henry,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  to  the  archcupbearer  of 
Swabia  and  bailiff  of  Winterstetten ;  for  Frederick  and  the  German  princes  wished 
him  to  be  brought  up  in  Germany. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1220,  the  Pope  performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation 
in  St.  Peter's  Church.  Frederick  had  previously  to  promise  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  he  would  fit  out  two  Crusades  to  support  the  Ciyistians  in  the  East,  sending 
one  before  him  to  succor  the  oppressed,  leading  the  other  in  person.  He  was  also 
compelled  to  solemnly  and  formally  acknowledge  the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See  over  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Pope  Honorius  to  the 
continuance  of  the  actual  union  of  the  Sicilian  and  German  crowns  on  one  head.  The 
pupil  of  Pope  Innocent,  more  Italian  than  German,  thought  as  the  Holy  See,  under 
the  appearance  of  friendship,  extorted  concessions  from  him  in  his  need  and  before 
the  imperial  coronation,  concessions  utterly  opposed  to  his  ideas  and  the  policy  of  his 
house,  that  he  might  respond  to  such  hypocritical  friendship  by  a  feigned  consent. 

The  first  of  the  two  Crusades  proceeded  on  April,  1221,  to  the  East,  on  board  of  a 
Sicilian  fleet,  under  Lewis  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  to  this  army 
of  German  Crusaders  his  imperial  order  to  the  other  Crusaders  and  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land  to  undertake  nothing  new  till  he  himself  come.  But  the  Pope  and  his 
legate  in  the  East  induced  the  Crusaders  there  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
Sultan  Kamil  of  Egypt  and  press  into  the  interior.  When  the  Pope  requested  that 
the  emperor  should  send  the  ships  collected  and  ready  for  sea  to  support  the  campaign 
in  Egypt  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  emperor's  personal  departure  at  the  head  of  the 
second  Crusading  army,  the  emperor  assented.  The  fleet  of  forty  sail,  under  the 
Sicilian  Admiral  Henry  of  Malta,  went  to  sea,  and  Frederick,  who  now  could  not  go 
in  person,  remained  at  home.  The  campaign  of  the  Crusaders  to  Egypt  under  the 
Papal  legate  failed,  but  only  byhis  and  the  Pope's  fault ;  the  Papal  party,  however, 
laid  the  blame  on  the  emperor  because  he  personally  did  not  go  with  the  fleet. 

In  the  suipmer  of  1222  Frederick's  wife,  Constantia  of  Arragon,  died.  To  give 
Frederick  a  personal  interest  in  Christian  affairs  in  the  East,  and  stimulate  him  to 
another  Crusade,  the  Pope  proposed  his  marriage  to  lolanthe,  the  daughter  of  the 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  Count  John  of  Brienne.  She  was  the  heiress  of  consider- 
able possessions  in  France,  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  emperor  Frederick  was  the 
man  to  make  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  now  a  mere  title,  an  actual  possession.  He 
married  her  on  the  9th  of  November,  1225,  after  having  obtained  from  Honorius  a 
delay  of  the  Crusade.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  Hermann  of  Salza, 
had  come  to  the  imperial  court,  and  shown  to  the  emperor  how,  with  slight  expendi- 
ture of  time  or  means,  the  campaign  in  the  East  could  be  conducted,  and  that  the 
crown  of  Jerusaleni  could,  by  the  favorable  situation  of  the  Holy  Land,  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  his  hereditary  kingdom.  This  plan  of  the  Grand  Master  took 
njot  in  the  emperor's  mind. 

On  the  13th  December,  1220,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  in  Rome,  Frederick  11. 
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landed  as  emperor  in  hia  hereditary  dominions  of  Sicily.  His  firat  care  waa  to  humil- 
iate some  refractory  Norman  grandees,  and  especially  to  subdue  the  Saracensj  who 
had  revolted  during  Frederick's  eight-years  absence  in  Qermany, 

The  Saracens  not  only  formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Sicily,  but 
they  occupied  the  mountain  districts  of  the  island — a  circumstance  favorable  to  guer- 
rilla warfare.  It  took  the  emperor  five  years — from  1391  to  1926 — to  conquer  these 
Mahometans.  Their  natural  gallantry  and  the  fear  of  being  driven  by  the  persecutiog 
spirit  of  the  Papacy  from  their  Sicilian  homes  into  Africa  prolonged  their  resistance. 


Frederick  11.,  at  once  politic  and  liberal-minded,  removed  these  Saracens  from  their 
abodes,  but  from  political  reasons.  He  could  not  leave  them  in  the  Sicilian  moun- 
tains ;  he  could  find  much  use  for  them  in  his  continental  dominions.  He  settled  a 
small  portion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  plains  of  Sicily,  the  greater  part  he  transported 
into  the  south  of  Italy,  into  ttie  charming  country  once  occupied  by  the  Samoites, 
the  modern  Capitanata.  The  fortress  of  Luceria,  the  primeval  Samuite  fort,  much 
extended  aud  embellished,  was  made  the  ca[>ital  of  the  settlement.  It  waa  by  no- 
means  a  "  military  colony  "  in  the  latter  meaning  of  the  term,  for  these  Saracens  of 
South  Italy  occupied  themselves  especially  with  agriculture,  with  delicate  processes 
such  as  the  weaving  of  silk  and  the  manufacture  of  ttnns. 

Frederick  settled  these  Saracens  in  more  fertile  districts  than  those  they  had  pre- 
viously occupied  ;  he  gave  them  a  peculiar  constitution  and  perfect  religious  liberty, 
and  thus  made  them  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  hh  person  and  the  Hohenstaufeu 
house  till  its  downfall.    He  labored  zealously  to  restore  order  to  the  rest  of  bis  Sicilian 
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dominions.  The  anarchy  which  had  reigned  there  for  more  than  twenty  years^  &r 
worse  in  the  island  than  on  the  continent;  he  restrained  in  a  few  years,  not  without  & 
display  of  force.  The  despotic  proceedings  by  which  Frederick  terrified  and  sobered 
the  Norman  barons,  so  brutal  to  the  people,  so  disobedient  to  their  king,  were  indis*. 
pensable  to  create  order,  and  worked  the  more  beneficially  the  more  he  knew  how  tO; 
unite  the  severity  of  th»  monarch  with  the  humanity  of  a  spirit  capable  of  the  noblest 
feelings  and  sentiments.  Within  five  years  he  had  utterly  removed  the  deep-rooted 
evils  of  Sicily,  and  formed  an  organized  state,  not  merely  on  paper,  but  in  actual  fact. 
All,  even  the  insolent  grandees,  were  brought  to  be  obedient  to  the  royal  power  which, 
long  disregarded,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist ;  he  reduced  them  to  a  situation  where 
their  political  importance  was  slight,  their  independence  non-existent. 

He  efiected  this  by  a  new  code  of  laws  which  accompanied  his  violent  upropting 
of  anarchy,  and  by  introducing  a  kind  of  constitution.  He  created  in  Naples  a  high-, 
school  with  many  privileges,  such  as  Paris  and  Bologna  had ;  for  he  held  educa- 
tion to  be  the  mother  of  political  order,  and  of  the  happiness  both  of  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled. 

Frederick  H.  towered  giant-like  so  high  above  his  time,  that  he  expressly  declared 
in  an  edict  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  crown  to  have  prosperous  subjects :  that 
the  augmentation  of  prosperity  was  the  glory  of  the  ruler,  and  the  firmest  foundation 
of  royalty.  Proceeding  from  this  principle  he  abolished  serfdom  in  all  crown-lands^ 
and  otherwise  improved  the  position  of  the  lower  classes  by  laws  and  regulations. 
He  was  the  first  ruler  who  introduced  into  the  West  ^^  enlightened  despotism,"  but  at 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  and  beneficial,  and  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  time. 
He  freed  the  majority  of  the  population  from  the  oppression  of  an  aristocratio 
minority,  from  the  biu-dens  of  the  feudal  system,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the» 
citizens  and  the  peasantry. 

But  Frederick  II.  must  not  be  understood  as  being  a  friend  of  civic  freedom.  Iliai 
state,  transformed  from  the  old  feudal  system;  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which 
priesthood  and  nobility  had  little  influence  or  value,  and  where,  without  regard  to. 
birth,  faith,  or  nationality,  the  path  to  office  in  the  court,  the  administration,  the  army^ 
lay  open  to  all.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  of  Sicily  was  an  unlimitecl 
monarch,  who  not  only  held  down  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  but  kept  the  citizens 
and  peasantry  in  complete  subjection.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  development  of  tlie 
citizens  and  the  peasantry  materially,  but  an  enemy  of  the  liberty  of  cities  or  cstatea 

The  cities  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  retained  from  old  Roman  days  their  independent 
municipal  constitution.  His  new  constitution  took  from  them  even  the  appearance 
of  independent  life,  and  ordered  that  every  city  which  presumed  to  elect  a  head  of  tha 
city,  be  he  podesta,  consul,  or  rector,  should  be  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  deprived  of 
their  freedom,  and  the  person  so  elected  punished  with  death.  He  left  to  Palermo 
and  Messina  alone  their  old  constitution,  in  gratitude  for  the  fidelity  they  had  shown 
him  in  his  youth,  or  perchance  because  otherwise  these  two  capitals  of  the  island 
would  have  revolted  and  shaken  the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  :    .    '-. 
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The  names  of  the  heads  of  cities  whom  he  deposed  recall  the  similar  officials  in 
the  Lombardy  cities.  When  in  his  youth  Frederick  bad  gone  to  Germany,  Milan  had 
been  hostile.  When  in  eight  years  he  returned  to  his  hereditary  kingdom,  he  had 
passed  Milan  by,  although  she  now,  after  Otto's  death,  was  no  longer  an  enemy.  The 
contrast  of  the  homage  he  had  always  received  in  his  Sicilian  dominions,  and  during 
the  last  eight  years  in  Germany,  with  what  he  found  in  the-  cities  of  Lombardy,  so 
affected  the  mind  of  Frederick  that  he  hated  every  form  of  municipal  liberty,  not 
merely  in  Milan,  but  in  the  other  Lombard  cities.  The  pride  of  the  free  citizens  who, 
knowing  their  own  strength  and  services,  would  not  bow  before  him  like  those  in 
South  Italy  and  Germany,  was  offensive  to  him. 

Since  the  peace  of  Constance  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  carefully  looked  to  the 
liberties  assured  to  them  thereby.  They  wanted  little  .of  being  independent.  The 
citizens  took  from  the  imperial  governors  every  exercise  of  imperial  supremacy,  and 
Milan  had  by  open  hostility  provoked  Frederick's  wrath.  But  they  abused  their  free- 
dom in  almost  unceasing  civil  war.  When  they  no  longer  had  the  Germans  to  fight, 
they  engaged  in  bloody  strife  with  each  other,  within  the  cities  themselves;  and 
groups  of  cities  were  at  feud  from  jealousy  with  other  groups  of  cities.  Within  the 
free  cities  two  parties  strove  for  mastery,  the  Guelphs  (Welfs)  and  Ghibellines.  These 
names  arose  during  the  struggle  for  the  crown  between  the  Hohenstaufen  Philip  and 
the  Welf  Otto.  They  indicated  at  first  the  Hohenstaufen  and  the  Guelphic  Papal 
parties  ;  but  soon,  without  any  regard  to  imperial  or  Papal  interests,  they  became  the 
general  designations  of  two  hostile  parties  in  Upper  and  Central  Italy.  Frederick 
intended  to  employ  the  interval  of  two  years  before  the  Crusade  in  overturning  the 
fabric  of  republican  freedom,  which  he  already  hated.  Under  the  pretence  of  holding 
a  diet  at  Cremona  on  Easter-day,  1226,  he  marched  towards  Upper  Italy.  He  had 
summoned  his  son  Henry  to  come  from  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  German  army.  But 
the  Lombards  had  occupied  all  the  passes,  and  Henry  had  to  retire.  Without  a  Ger- 
man army,  Frederick  was  unequal  to  the  struggle.  At  this  juncture  Pope  Honorius 
died,  and  a  relative  of  Innocent  III.  was  made  Pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  IX. 
Four  days  after  his  election  he  ordered  the  emperor  to  commence  the  Crusade  he 
had  vowed. 

Honorius,  on  the  day  before  the  imperial  coronation,  had  extorted  from  Frederick 
severe  laws  against  heretics ;  the  emperor,  from  policy,  had  assented*  For  in  Lom- 
bardy, especially  in  Milan,  free  religious  views  had  made  great  progress,  and  Frederick 
hoped  that  under  the  plea  of  uprooting  heresy  he  might  conquer  Milan  and  the  other 
cities.  He  invited  them  to  Cremona  "in  order  to  discuss  what  was  necessary  t^ 
extirpate  heresy,  promote  the  Crusade,  and  restore  peace.^'  Those  who  saw  through 
him,  instead  of  appearing  at  the  diet,  assembled  at  Morio,  and  renewed  for  twenty-five 
years  the  Lombard  League,  as  they  were  entitled  to  do  by  the  peace  of  Const^ince. 
But  the  emperor  described  the  renewal  of  this  league  illegal,  and  declared  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  for  non-appearance  at  the  diet,  outlawed  and  deprived  of  all  the  liberties 
and  rights  granted  by  previous  emperors,  of  all  the  privileges  granted  at  Constance, 
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and  of  their  constitution.  But  Pope  Honorius  was  able  to  induce  the  emperor^  who 
for  the  moment  had  no  power  to  execute  the  sentence  of  outlawry^  to  recall  his 
decree  against  the  cities  of  Lombardy ;  and  the  cities,  to  atone  for  their  neglect  of 
the  emperor's  summons  to  the  diet,  undertook  to  furnish  for  his  Crusade  four  hundred 
knights,  and  to  maintain  them  for  two  years  at  their  cost.  Soon  after  this  decision, 
to  which  both  parties  had  sworn  to  submit,  Pope  Honorius  died. 

Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  eighty  years  old,  but  full  of  energy  and  passionate.  To 
gratify  him  the  emperor  hastened  to  set  in  motion  the  Crusade,  difficult  as  it  was  to 
do  so  now  when  repeated  experience  had  taught  Germany  and  Italy  that  Eastern 
campaigns  were  useless  to  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  cost  enormous  sacrifices 
of  blood  and  treasure,  weakened  the  home  population,  ruined  the  families  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  gave  to  the  lords  who  remained  behind  full  room  for  outrage  and 
encroachment.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  for  a  Crusade  in  Germany ;  Frederick  had 
to  purchase  the  presence  of  the  German  princes  with  large  sums ;  the  Landgrave 
Lewis  IV.  of  Thuringia  received  four  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  most  of  the 
thousand  knights  wlio  went  on  the  Crusade  were  collected  in  Germany  for  pay.  He 
got  by  this  means  an  army  together  which  assembled  at  Brindisi.  Many  died  during 
the  preparations  for  embarkation  by  sickness  arising  from  the  climate  and  pleasures  of 
the  south.  He  embarked;  however,  40,000  men  and  dispatched  them  to  the  East.  He 
himself  and  the  Landgrave  were  sick,  yet  they  both  took  ship  soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  army  of  the  Cross.  At  sea  their  sickness  so  increased  that  on  the  third  day, 
1 1th  of  September,  1227,  they  landed  in  Otranto.  The  Landgi'ave  of  Thuringia  died 
in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  emperor,  to  save  his  life,  remained  behind  while  the 
(.^rusaders  sailed  to  the  East  with  the  addition  of  the  forces  he  had  with  him.  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  emperor  had  designedly  exposed  the  Crusaders 
to  the  unaccustomed  climate,  had  feigned  sickness,  was  a  godless  hypocrite,  and  then 
excommunicated  Frederick  and  all  his  lands.  The  breach  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  empire  was  now  public.  Pope  Gregory  knew  that  the  emperor  was  actually  sick, 
but  he  knew  also  that  the  Hohenstaufer  was  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Papal 
system.  Frederick  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  Honorius,  but  not  the  Cardinal 
Hugolin,  now  Gregory  IX.  The  latter  knew  that  the  collision  between  the  empire 
and  the  Papacy,  however  delayed,  was  inevitable,  and  therefore  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  to  attack  Frederick,  whose  plans  he  saw  through,  and  whom  he 
recognized  as  the  archenemy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Frederick  II.,  in  the  spring  of  1226,  had  demanded  contingents  from  subjects  of 
the  Pope,  even  from  those  which  had  for  centuries  belonged  to  Papal  territory  like 
Viterbo ;  and  when  the  Pope  had  thus  laid  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  he  dis- 
closed the  political  system  of  the  Papacy  and  the  conduct  of  the  present  Pope  by 
letters  to  all  princes  and  nations;  he  redoubled  his  preparations  for  the  Crusade, 
and  having  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  sailed  on  the  11th  of  August,  1228,  and 
landed  at  Acre  on  the  7th  of  September.  This  was  then  the  chief  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem.     Jerusalem  and  nearly  all  Palestine  was  in  the  power  of  Eamil^ 
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the  sultan  of  Egypt.  With  him  the  emperor  had  long  held  commercial  and  secret 
political  relations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  aU  the  advantages  worth  desiring  for 
the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  emperor  was  about  to  take  up  his  position  favorably  in  the  East,  when  two 
begging  monks  came  from  Rome  with  orders  to  all  the  Grand  Masters  and  Christians, 
in  the  Holy  Land  to  withdraw  from  intercourse  with  the  excommunicated  emperor. 
The  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  most  of  the  non-German  Crusaders  now 
left  the  emperor's  camp.  He,  however,  managed  so  successfully  his  negotiations  with 
Kamil  that  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  February,  1229,  he  obtained  for  the  Christians, 
by  merely  friendly  proceedings,  without  drawing  sword,  far  more  than  all  the  warlike 
exertions  of  the  united  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  arms  of  the  Chris- 
tian orders  of  knighthood  in  the  East,  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  a  century. 

After  the  treachery  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  ruin  of  his  enemy  Frederick  II. 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  Holy  Land,  ^fter  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
had  indulged  in  shameless  hostilities  against  him,  he  obtained  a  truce  for  ten  years  f 
and  it  was  observed,  far  beyond  ten  years,  by  Sultan  Kamil  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Beyond  two  seaports  the  Christians  had  lost  all  the  Holy  Land  when  Frederick 
arrived.  By  his  treaty  he  obtained  the  liberation  of  all  Christians  then  prisoners  to 
the  Saracens,  and  Kamil  gave  back  to  Frederick  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 
of  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  grief.  He  gave  him  Bethlehem  and  the  places  on 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  the  port  of  Jaffa,  and  the  roads  to  Jerusalem, 
Nazareth,  and  the  district  of  the  roads  to  Acre,  Saida  and  the  strong  tower  of  Turon 
with  its  environs.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  the  Christians  might 
fortify  all  these  places,  and  Kamil  renounced  his  right  of  erecting  new  fortifications  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  concessions  thus  made  are  astonishingly  great.  They  are  explained  by  the 
policy  of  Kamil.  His  brother  and  nephew  wished  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Pales- 
tine and  Damascus.  Hence  peace  with  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  West  was  the 
natural  resource  for  Kamil.  But  this  great  sultan  of  the  East  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion to  his  co-religionists  as  Frederick  was  to  the  Papal  See  and  its  devotees.  Kamil 
was  free  from  the  religious  narrowness  of  his  Mahometans ;  he  admired  Frederick's 
policy,  he  honored  his  high  spirit.  To  him  KamU  made  these  cessions  of  territory 
which  he  would  never  have  granted  to  the  fanatic  Grand  Masters  and  their  cleric^ 
knights.  What  was  an  abomination  to  the  priest-knights  of  the  East,  the  sight  of 
Saracen  troops  under  Frederick's  banner  from  Sicily,  was  a  recommendation  in 
Karail's  eyes.  Kamil  heard  from  these  brethren  in  the  faith  what  religious  liberty, 
what  equal  justice,  they  enjoyed  under  Frederick  in  Sicily  ;  Frederick  knew  that,  as 
once  in  Saladin's  reign  the  Christians  of  the  East  enjoyed  protection  and  personal  and 
religious  liberty,  they  would  enjoy  the  same  under  Kamil  if  they  kept  the  peace. 

These  two  rulers  of  the  East  and  West,  so  free  from  fanaticism,  so  hostile  to  priest- 
craft, shine  out  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  good  understanding  between 
them  brought  many  blessings  in  its  train  for  the  approximation  of  the  East  and  West 
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in  trade  and  manufacture,  in  learaing  and  art,  ia  chivalrous  and  even  in  social  life. 
For  whatever  may  be  said  in  zeal  for  the  misunderstood  national  honor  of  Germany, 
the  German  and  Italian  knights  of  Frederick,  first  learned  and  practised  "refined 
chivalry  "  after  contact  with  the  Saracen  chivalry  of  the  East,  just  as  its  rudiments 
were  derived  from  the  Saracens  in  Spain 
and  brought  thence  through  France  into 
Germany. 

On  the  ISth  of  March  the  emperor 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the  Holy 
City.  On  account  of  the  Papal  inter- 
dict no  priest  of  the  Church  ventured 
to  sing  mass  before  him.  He  proceeded 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
the  Crusade,  stepped,  untrammeled  by 
priestly  blessings,  to  the  altar,  and 
placed  the  golden  crown  on  his  head 
as  the  lawful  king  of  Jerusalem.  He 
spent  six  weeks  in  providing  this  king- 
dom with  the  necessary  defences,  and  in 
organizing  its  government.  Henceforth 
the  German  emperors  retain  the  title 
*'  King  of  Jerusalem."  On  the  Ist  of 
May,  1S29,  after  having  secured  Jeru- 
salem with  a  sufficient  .  garrison,  and 
made  the  hostile  orders  of  the  Temple 
and  St.  John  feel  his  rigor,  he  took  ship 
at  Acre  and  suddenly  landed  on  the 
coast  of  South  Italy. 

Cu-cumstancea  in  the  West  loudly 
demanded  his  presence.  The  Pope  had 
excited  the  barons  of  Sicily  to  revolt, 
and  had  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
with  a  mercenary  force,  called  in  mock- 
■ery  by  the  imperialists  "  Key-soldiers," 

because  they  had  St.  Peter's  keys  on  their  facings.  The  continent  of  Lower  Italy 
fell  into  the  Pope's  hands ;  he  appeared  everywhere  as  lord  of  the  land,  and  ordered 
his  mendicant  monks  tp  preach  that  the  excommunicated  emperor  had  forfeited  hia 
kingdom,  which  he  had  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Soon  a  report  spread  and  was 
Iwlieved  that  the  emperor  had  died  in  the  East.  The  Papal  party  may  have  actually 
telieved  it,  for  the  Knights  Templars  in  union  with  the  Papal  legates  had  projected 
the  aasaasination  of  Frederick;  the  plot  failed  only  because   Kamil  opportunely 
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revealed  the  treachery  to  the  emperor.     The  Pope  was  about  to  cross  with  his  "  Key- 
soldiers"  to  Sicily  wheDy  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  emperor  landed  at  BrindisL 

Frederick,  at  the  head  of  the  returning  Crusaders  of  Germany  and  the  troops  of 
his  Sicilian  Saracens^  in  all  the  glory  of  victory  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Holy  Land^ 
soon  saw  an  array  around  him ;  in  three  months  he  expelled  the  Pope's  "  Key- 
soldiers '^  and  punished  the  barons  who  had  revolted.  In  October  he  was  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  States.  At  the  same  time  the  Ghibellines  of  Rome  rose  in 
revolt.  All  the  Pope's  endeavors  to  stir  up  the  north  of  Europe  against  the  emperor 
had  miscarried.  He  did  not  find  even  in  the  Lombard  cities  the  support  he  expected. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  listen  to  the  emperor's  offers  of  reconciliation.  The 
emperor's  greater  plan  required  peace,  not  a  continuance  of  a  war  with  the*  Pope. 
By  the  treaty  of  San  Germane,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1230,  the  emperor  gave  the 
March  of  Ancona  and  Spoleto  to  the  Holy  See  ;  the  Pope  declared  the  emperor's 
vow  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Crusade,  and  freed  him  from  the  ban.  At  the  Pope's, 
invitation  Frederick  dined  with  him  at  Anagni,  and  held  long,  private  communication 
with  him.  No  one  was  present  but  Hermann  of  Salza,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic- 
Knights,  a  man  loyal  to  the  emperor  and  highly  honored  by  the  Pope.  Pope  and 
emperor  parted  on  the  friendliest  terms. 

Gregory  IX.  had  not  forgotten  that  his  allies  of  the  Lombard  League  had  been 
lukewarm  in  his  support.  In  the  treaty  of  San  Germano,  therefore,  he  made  no 
other  stipulations  for  them  than  that  they  were  to  be  included  in  thq  amnesty 
mutually  granted  to  aU  who  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Pope  and 
the  emperor.  The  Pope  neglected  to  protect  them,  not  only  from  a  desire  to  punish 
their  lukewarmness,  but  because  the  emperor  would  not  have  assented.  For  in  the 
midst  of  his  victory  over  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Pope,  the  emperor  had  only 
restrained  himself  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  against  the  hated  free  cities  of 
Lombardy. 

The  emperor  reckoned  on  the  advanced  age  of  the  Pope  and  on  a  weak  successor* 
The  Pope  reckoned  on  living  longer  and  on  perpetuating  his  system.  The  emperor 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Papal  See  had  in  the  Lombard  League  a  supporter 
against  the  emperor,  and  must  retain  such  a  supp  Drter ;  that  if  the  Pope  and  emperor,. 
during  their  conference  at  Anagni,  spoke  in  terms  hostile  to  liberty  and  in  favor  of 
absolutism,  the  sly  Pope  well  knew  that  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  emperor 
towards  the  Lombard  League  would,  and  must,  drive  the  latter  into  the  arms  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  finally  that  the  Pope  would,  on  this  very  account,  intrigue  with  the 
Lomb&rds  and  delay  their  reconciliation  with  the  emperor. 

But  open  warfare  between  the  emperor  and  the  Lombards  did  not  yet  break  out. 
Events  in  Germany  and  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  intervened. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  new  laws  he  had  drawn  up  should  pass  from  the  statute- 
book  into  the  actual  life  of  the  SiciUans,  and  that  a  permanent  foundation  be  laid 
for  the  absolutism  these  laws  established.  The  system  of  "  enlightened  absolutism  '^ 
the  cities  of  Sicily  would  not  accept  any  more  than  the  nobility  or  clergy.     The 
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cities  were  struck  with  terror  at  Frederick's  ordinance  '^  that  the  cities  were  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  deprived  of  their  freedom  if  they  had  the  audacity  to 
.  elect  a  head  of  the  city^  and  that  whoever  accepted  such  election  would  be  put  to* 
death.''  Yet^  as  it  seemed,  he  succeeded,  in  the  six  years  following  the  treaty  of  San^ 
Germuno,  in  contenting  the  cities ;  the  cities  were  pleased  to  see  their  king  Frederick 
keep  down  with  the  strong  hand  the  barons  and  spiritual  lords  ;  and  that  in  the  diet 
of  bis  hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily,  in  addition  to  lords  spiritual  and  temporal;  he  had 
introduced  representatives  of  the  cities,  as  a  kind  of  "  Provincial  Estates."  While  he 
was  engaged  here,  Germany  was  abandoned  to  the  abuse  which  some  grandees  made 
of  their  power,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  Danes  who  attacked  the  empire. 

Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  had  been  in  the  last  decades  taken  possession  of 
by  Bremen  and  by  a  new  order  of  clerical  knights,  as  well  as  by  German  Crusaders 
from  the  North,  with  a  view  to  make  them  subject  to  Germany,  and  Christian.  As, 
however,  the  Northern  Crusaders,  who  merely  sought  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  for 
plunder,  only  kept  the  field  in  summer  and  then  returned  home  satisfied,  there  was 
formed,  to  maintain  the  conquests  made  and  protect  the  new  settlements — ^Riga  was 
founded  in  1201 — against  the  neighboring  heathen  tribes,  a  brotherhood  of  German 
knights,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  "  Chivalry  of  Christ "  in  the  North,  as  the 
orders  of  knighthood  in  the  East  had  done.  These  were  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Sword," 
whose  device  was  a  red  sword  and  a  red  cross  on  a  white  mantle.  It  is  melancholy 
that  German  history  must  say  that  these  Christian  knights  conquered  indeed  Livonia 
and  other  territory  in  a  few  years,  but  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Crusaders  who  were 
seeking  absolution ;  the  land  was  horribly  devastated  and  depopulated.  This  was  njot 
the  fault  of  Mainard  the  Augustinian  monk,  the  great  missionary  who  made  German 
and  Christian  the  fertile  lands  which  now  form  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 

Mainard  saw  the  Livonians  constantly  attacked  by  plundering  neighbors.  He 
had  connection^  with  rich  merchants  in  Bremen.  These  merchants  had  seen  how 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  extension  of  trade  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
missionary,  supported  by  his  connections,  promised  to  the  Livonians  that  he  would 
build  at  his  own  cost  castles  and  defences  against  their  rapacious  neighbors  if  they 
w^ould  receive  baptism ;  he  fulfilled  his  promise  when  they  were  baptized.  He  suih- 
moned  from  Gothland  masons  and  stonecutters  and  built  two  fortresses,  one  near  the 
river  Uexkiill,  the  other  in  Holm.  This  was  the  beginning  of  civilization  in  Livonia. 
Masonry  "and  stonecutting  had  been  hitherto  unknown ;  the  Semigalians,  in  a  renewed 
inroad,  made  the  attempt  to  pull  down  by  ropes  into  the  Duna  the  strong  walls  of 
UexkulL  In  1196  the  Papal  See  nominated  Mainard  bishop  of  Uexkiill  and  Livonia. 
After  his  death  he  found  at  first  no  successor  in  this  bishopric,  but  the  third  bishop  of 
Livonia  founded  Riga  and  -introduced  the  order  of  "  Brethren  of  the  Sword."  King 
Fhflip  of  Hohenstaufen  acknowledged  this  bishop  as  the  lord  of  Livonia,  and  guaran- 
teed to  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  one  hundred  marks  of  silver  for  the  extension  of 
German  authority  and  Christianity  in  these  Baltic  districts.  This  bishop's  name  was 
Albert  of  Appeldem,  one  of  the  family  of  Buxhowden  near  Bremen. 
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Id  the  struggle  with  the  heathen  Esthoniana  and  their  Russian  confederat«6,  the 
Danes  and  the  German  Brethren  of  the  Sword  were  rivals  in  extending  their  power 
'and  Christianity ;  but  Iwth  were  jealous  of  each  other,  each  apart  by  themselves. 
Hence  the  Danish  hand  in  baptism  made  the  baptized  Danish  subjects,  the  German 
hand  in  baptism  made  the  baptized  German  subjects.  With  the  Danes  on  one  side, 
the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  on  the  other,  the  EsttioniaDB  gave  up  resistance  and  were 


baptized.  But  baptism  was  not  administered  after  any  previous  instruction  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Like  the  Saxons  under  Cliarles  the  Great,  like  the  Slaves  under 
Henry  the  Lion,  they  were  converted,  not  by  the  power  of  the  "Word,  but  by  simple 
sprinkling  with  water ;  for  the  only  object  sought  was  to  bring,  by  the  ceremony 
of  baptismy  these  heathens  into  the  power  of  the  party  who  anticipated  the  other  in 
administering  it. 

The  Qei-mans  had  a  greater  number  of  priests  than  the  Danes,  and  therefore  at 
first  some  advantage.  But  the  Danes  soon  got  the  upper-hand  by  sending  holy-water 
ic  buckets  from  their  churches  into  the  villages  of  the  heathen,  and  allowing  laymen, 
even  peasants,  to  administer  the  rite — that  is,  to  sprinkle  the  inhabitants  from  the 
boly-w^tCT-  in  the  buckets,  while  at  the  same  time  wooden  crosses  were  erected  on 
the  spot  by  Danish  hands.  The  Esthonian  villagers  thus  became  Christians  and 
Danish  subjects.  The  sprinkling  was  not  performed  on  individuals,  but  wliole 
crowds  were  sprinkled  with  whole  buckets  of  holy-water.     If  not  more  Christian, 
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this  was  a  more  gentle  mode  of  baptizing  than  that  of  Charles  the  Great^  who,  by 
threats  of  death  and  amid  the  swords  of  his  warriors,  drove  the  Saxons  by  thousands 
into  the  Saxon  rivers. 

The  German  converters  did  not  remain  far  behind  the  Danes  in  their  proceedings. 
The  German  priests,  too,  baptized  whole  crowds  in  similar  fashion.  Comic  incidents 
occurred  in  these  hurried  rites.  The  German  missionary  Henry  once  came  to  a 
village  and  -proposed  to  sprinkle  the  assembled  community  with  holy-water.  The 
oldesi  man  of  the  village  came  to  him  and  said,  ^^  Yesterday  the  Danes  wet  us ;  do 
you  want  to  wet  us  again  so  soon  as  to-day  T"  Henry  smiled,  went  to  another 
village  and  there  baptized  away. 

Famine  promoted  the  extension  of  this  form  of  conversion  and  of  German  power 
over  Courland  and  Semigalia.  The  Brethren  of  the  Sword,  however,  in  1236, 
received  such  a  defeat  from  the  heathen  Letts  that  the  destruction  of  the  order  and 
the  loss  of  all  German  and  Christian  conquests  in  these  districts  was  certain,  had  not 
the  wise  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Ktiights,  Hermann  of  Salza,  Frederick's  truest 
counsellor,  taken  a  hand  in  the  cause  of  these  Baltic  provinces. 

The  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  founded  in  the  East,  was  raised  by  Hermann  of 
Salza,  the  fourth  Grand  Master,  to  great  importance,  and  increased  both  in  its  num- 
bers and  in  its  possessions.  Frederick  II.,  in  1226,  made  the  Grand  Master  a  prince 
of  the  German  empire  as  a  reward  for  the  diplomatic  services  which  Hermann  had 
Tendered  as  the  emperor's  agent  in  the  East ;  he  endowed  the  order  with  the  lands  of 
Qulm  between  the  rivers  Dribenz  and  Vistula,  and  with  all  the  territory  taken  from 
the  heathen  Prussians.  The  Grand  Master  dispatched  Hermann  Balke,  appointed  by 
him  first  Provincial  Master  in  Prussia,  with  a  number  of  knights  of  the  order  and  a 
fitting  force  of  horsemen,  to  the  Vistula. 

This  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Master  made  great  progress  in  the  lands  assigned  . 
him,  as  the  Pope  proclaimed  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  heathen  Prussians,  promising 
full  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  as  bands  of  crusaders  from  all  parts  of  North  Germany 
flocked  to  the  Teutonic  order.  The  heathen  Prussians  fought  with  the  courage  of 
enthusiasm  and  despair  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  for  independence.  The 
Prussian  masses  were  scarcely  to  be  called  "  free,''  and  yet  the  priests  and  chiefs  were 
able  to  kindle  the  lower  classes,  though  grievously  oppressed  by  their  own  country- 
men, to  a  long  struggle  to  the  death  for  their  ^'  old  religion  and  old  liberty."  This 
obstinate  resistance  of  Prussian  heathenism,  cruel  in  its  fanaticism,  evoked  the  cruelty 
displayed  by  Balke,  his  knights  and  the  crusaders.  For  cruelty  was  foreign  to  the 
Grand  Master's  character  and  the  interests  of  the  Teutonic  order.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  conquer  by  civilization,  not  by  arms.  The  struggle  conducted  by  the 
Prussian  priests  and  nobles  for  life  and  death,  compelled  him  to  make  reprisals. 
Here,  in  consequence  of  mutual  provocation,  Balke  and  the  Germans  did  much  con- 
trary to  humanity  and  the  moral  law  of  Christ  to  ensure  "  the  victory  of  the  Cross  ^ 
— ^tbat  is,  the  extension  of  their  own  power  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Prussians. 
The  Prussians  were  liot  subdued,  were  not  won  for  Christianity,  but  swept  away 
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from  the  land  which  had  been  their  home  for  centuries.  All  who  did  not  perish  fled 
from  the  blood-stained  spots  to  their  co-religionists  in  the  East ;  the  conquered  lands 
were  fields  of  the  dead  and  deserts  forever  abandoned  by  their  earlier  inhabitants. 

The  attempted  conversion  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Polish  princes  had  been  so 
inhuman  that  it  had  left  an  inextinguishable  hatred  towards  such  attempts  in  the 
breasts  of  these  heathens ;  the  Prussians  preferred  to  die  fighting  rather  tlian  turn 
their  backs  on  their  countiy.  Hence  much  injury  to  the  projects  of  Hermann  of  Salza, 
who  was  as  enlightened  and  more  moral  than  Frederick  U.  This  great  man  was 
inspired  by  the  Christian  spirit^  which  seeks  to  bear  civilization  into  regions  it  has 
not  visited.  It  was  he  who  secured  every  step  forward  in  the  conquests  of  the  order 
by  strong  cities  with  German  colonists^  to  whom  he  gave  a  constitution  with  impor- 
tant civic  rights  and  franchises ;  at  first  to  the  oldest  cities  Thorn  and  Culm,  finally 
to  all  the  Geiman  settlements.  This  constitution  assured  independent  election  of 
magistrates^  possession  of  the  soil  in  fee^  free  chase  and  fishery^  in  return  for  very 
moderate  dues  and  services.  In  the  interval  between  1232  and  1237  the  cities  of 
Marienwerder,  Reden^  and  Elbing  arose.  These  immigrants  were  the  more  neces- 
sary the  more  the  remains  of  the  old  population  melted  away  in  new  but  quickly* 
suppressed  revolts,  to  which  they  were  driven  partly  by  the  tyranny  of  tlie  order, 
partly  by  the  suggestions  of  Christian  neighbors,  who  were  jealous  of  the  quickly- 
growing  power  of  the  order,  from  which  they  feared  danger  to  themselves. 

The  Teutonic  order  received  a  great  increase  of  strength  from  the  accession  of  the 
Livonian  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  After  their  defeat  by  the  heathen  Letts,  this  order 
and  all  its  conquests  in  Livonia  were  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  Teutonic 
order.  The  Brethre'n  of  the  Sword  coalesced  with  the  Teutonic  Knights — ^that  is, 
they  entered  the  order.  By  this  augmentation  and  the  addition  of  Livonia,  Courland, 
and  a  part  of  Esthonia,  which  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  brought  with  them,  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  new  Prussian  state,  which  the  order  was  founding,  was 
much  increased.  The  immigrant  Germans  were  no  common  crowd ;  the  surprisingly 
quick  development  of  these  northern  settlements  is  the  most  speaking  testimony  for 
the  excellence  of  the  settlers  in  industry  and  agriculture.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  persecution  of  heretics,  which  Innocent  III.  had  introduced  into  Germany,  con- 
tributed essentially  to  German  emigration  to  the  vacant  lands  on  the  Baltic.  This 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  settlers  displayed  much  freedom  of  thought,  sim- 
plicity of  morals,  and  those  virtues  which  at  all  times  have  distinguished  heretics. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  on  his  own  intellectual  brow  the  brand  of  persecution, 
and  the  creation  of  that  Satanic  institution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Inquisition ; 
that  is  the  officially  organized  espionage  for  heretics  which  Gregory  IX.  first  culti- 
vated with  energy. 

A  spirit  of  Protest  against  the  corruption  of  the  Church  had  made  great  advances 
in  the  people,  who  said,  ^^  The  Church  of  the  Pope  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  it 
contradicts  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  This  doctrine  of  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses, 
proceeding  from  their  chief  seats  in  Provence  and  the  upper  'Valleys  of  Piedmont, 
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had  gained  adherents  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  France  the  religious  orders, 
inflamed  by  the  Pope,  raged  like  tigers  against  the  Albigenses.  The  cities  of  Beziers 
and  Albi  were  stormed,  and  the  Papal  legate  boasted  of  having,  ^^  as  a  messenger  of 
God's  wrath,  annihilated  Beziers."  At  the  same  period,  the  first  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Inquisition  and  blood  persecution  of  pious  Christians  who 
thought  diflerently  from  the  Church  began  in  Germany,  In  Southern  France,  for 
twenty  years,  from  1209  to  1229,  the  Albigenses  fought  to  the  death  for  their  faith 
and  their  political  liberty,  with  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Maccabees,  against  the  tern* 
poral  wielders  of  power  who  made  themselves  the  executioners  of  the  Pope  ;  and  on 
the  soil  of  old  Saxony  the  Stedingers  on  the  Weser  maintained  a  forty-years  struggle 
against  the  neighboring  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  to  whom  the  freedom  of  civil 
life  and  thought  was  an  offence. 

The  Stedingers  were  that  small  branch  of  the  Frisian  race  which  had  retained  its 
old  popular  liberty  by  its  skill  in  arms,  and  by  its  position  in  the  morasses,  which  the 
cavalry  of  the  nobles  could  not  traverse.  The  men  of  this  little  district  had  destroyed 
the  castles  which  the  count  of  Oldenburg  had  built  to  subjugate  them.  They  refused 
to  pay  tithes  demanded  by  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  as  they  were  by  old  custom 
exempt  from  tithe.  The  archbishop  had  excommunicated  them  ;  they  cared  little  for 
that;  they  held  firmly  the  proofs  of. their  old  privileges.  In  1228  the  archbishop 
repeated  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  They  had  expelled  their  rapacious  priests,. 
because  one  of  them,  with  devilish  malice,  had,  when  the  wife  of  their  highly  respected 
xnagistrate  Bohlke  of  Bardenfleth  came  to  take  the  conmiunion  at  Easter,  thrust  into 
her  mouth,  instead  of  the  host,  a  silver  penny  which  she  had  given  the  evening  before 
at  confession,  and  which  he  deemed  too  mean  a  coin.  The  archbishop  contemptu- 
ously rejected  the  husband's  complaint.  The  cup  of  priestly  guilt  was  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  archbishop,  who  wished  to  chastise  by  force  of  arms  these  freemen  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Jahde,  was  beaten  by  these  peasants,  and  the  Christian  priests  fell 
on  the  plan  of  denouncing  them  as  "  heretics  "  at  Rome.  "  They  pray  to  a  toad  '^  is 
the  charge  of  the  indictment. 

The  Pope  did  not  believe  in  this  stupid  lie,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  Church  if  this  struggle  of  the  Stedingers  against  priests  and  nobles 
infected  other  peasant  communities  ;  he  therefore  ordered  the  bishops  of  North  Ger- 
many to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Stedingers.  Frederick  II.,  hating  the  poUtical 
heresy,  the  repubUcan  fireedom  of  thought  entertained  by  these  peasants,  was  easily 
induced  by  the  northern  clergy  and  nobility  to  lay  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
That  the  emperor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  solemnly  chartered  franchises  and 
rights  of  the  Stedingers  against  all  attacks,  had  declared  them  outlaws,  had  a  decisive 
effect  on  many,  after  all  that  the  fanatic  priests  from  pulpit  and  confessional  had 
thundered  against  the  Stedingers.  Accustomed  to  victory,  the  Stedingers  overrated 
their  powers.  They  laughed  at  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  ban  of  the: 
Church,  and  elected  for  themselves  an  emperor,  a  pope,  and  an  archbishop.  With 
the  aid  of  Otto  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  had 
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fallen  out  with  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  respecting  the  county  of  Stade,  they  gave 
two  severe  defeats  to  the  allied  nobles  and  the  bands  of  crusaders.  Gregory  and  the 
bishops  became  the  more  xu-gent  to  set  on  foot  u  new  cniBade  against  the  land  of  the 
Stcdin^erB,  "which  was  full  of  witches,  devil-conjurers,  and  cruel  heretacs;"  and  in 
1234  Buperatition  aud  fanaticism,  promises  of  absolution,  and  hopes  of  booty,  raised  in 

Germany  an  army  of  crusaders.  It 
amounted,  it  is  said,  to  40,000  lords 
and  serfs.  Even  if  tliis  number  be 
exaggerated,  it  was  still  threefold 
the  number  of  the  Stedingers.  And 
now,  too,  the  numerous  and  excel- 
lent horsemen  of  Otto  of  Luneburg 
deserted  the  peasants  whom  they 
had  previously  successfiilly  sup- 
ported. The  friendly  duke  was 
deterred  by  Papal  threats  from 
lending  further  assistance. 

But  resolved  on  victory  or  death, 
the  free  peasants,  11,000  freemen 
in  arms,  awaited  the  army  of  the 
Cross.      They  had    on    their  side 
their    rivers,    their     dams,     their 
ditches,    their    peculiar    style    of 
fighting,     a     knowledge     of     the 
ground,   good  guides.     The  chief 
of  their  leaders  were    Bohlke  of 
Bardenfleth,  Tammo  of  Huntorpe, 
Dctmar  of  Damm.    The  battle  took 
place  on  the  a7th  of  May,  1234,  at 
Altenesch  near  Bremen.     At  the 
first  the  free  peasants  were  vic- 
torious over  the  mass  of  serfs.     The  count  of  Holland  and  the  duke  of  Brabant  were 
driven  back  in  confusion.     But  as  the  Stedingers  pursued,  the  count  of  Cleve,  advanc- 
ing from  Oldenburg,  fell  with  his  horsemen  on  their  flank  and  rear.     This  cavalry 
charge  on  the  victorious  pursuers,  who  had  no  horse  at  their  disposal,  was  decisive. 
Victory  changed  into  defeat.     The  horsemen  of  Cleve,  with  their  flank  and  rear 
attack,  broke  the  hitherto  firm  ranks  of  the  Stedingers,  and  threw  them  into  disorder. 
The  army  of  the  Cross,  the  league  of  spiritual  and  temporal  nobles,  conquered  after  a 
long  and  terrible  struggle.     Thousands — the  number  six  thousand  is  perhaps  above 
the  mark — of  the  peasants  fell  on  the  field,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  enemies,  if 
not  more.     Among  the  latter  was  the  leader.  Count  Henry  of  Oldenburg,  the  third 
of  this  family  who  fell  in  the  contest  with  the  Stedingers.     A  great  part  of  the  Sted- 
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ingers  escaped  to  the  free  Frisians,  their  neighbors  and  kindred.  Old  men,  women, 
and  children  were  seen  fighting  to  the  death  before  their  burning  dwellings.  A  few 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Church,  to  the  archbishop  of  Bremen. 

He  took  oue  half  of  the  land,  and  the  fines  laid  on  the  peasants  who  remained ;  the 
other  half  of  the  land  he  left  for  Oldenburg.  Many  of  the  crusaders  were  rewarded 
with  land ;  strangers  were  invited  to  settle.  But  the  financial  eye  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  count  of  Oldenburg  must  soon  have  seen  that  the  remains  of  the  Stediugers 
who  were  left  in  the  country,  although  now  subject  to  rent  and  tithe,  were  beyond 
comparison  better  husbandmen  and  taxpayers  than  the  settlers  taken  from  the  crusad- 
ing army ;  and  this  consideration  beyond  doubt  induced  these  nobles  to  offer  to  the 
exiled  Stedingers  the  restoration  of  their  farms  under  tolerable  conditions.  Many 
accepted  the  offer  from  love  for  their  old  homes,  perhaps  from  the  experience  that  it 
was  better  to  be  on  their  own  land  at  any  terms  than  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  in 
dependence  on  their  free  kindred. 

This  downfall  of  the  political  and  religious  freedom  of  the  Stedingers  was  not  long 
survived  by  him  who,  with  heated  eye  and  fanatic  tongue,  had  preached  the  necessity 
of  destroying  these  heretics.  This  was  Conrad  of  Marburg,  the  coiner  of  the  lying 
indictment  against  the  Stedingers,  and  the  Inquisitor  for  Germany. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  had  given  plenary  power  to  this  half-witted  monk,  and  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  and  his  son  King  Henry  allowed  this  tiger  of  senseless  fanati- 
cism, in  whom  religious  overzeal,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  bore 
sway,  to  ravage  the  German  empire.  As  early  as  1202  Innocent  had  introduced  the 
persecution  of  heretics  into  Germany  by  means  of  this  Conrad.  In  the  same  year,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  five  hundred  persons  were  accused  of  heresy,  and  eighty 
who  refused  to  recant  were  burnt  alive.  In  1233  Pope  Gregory  IX.  gave  this  Fran- 
ciscan monk  and  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  extensive  powers  to 
establish  in  all  Germany  a  tribunal  for  heresy,  and  to  enforce  it  on  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords  who  had  refused  to  allow  such  a  thing  to  be  established  in  their  terri- 
tories. The  Pope  gave  Conrad  power  to  grant  absolution  to  men  guilty  of  "  murder 
or  arson,"  if  they  assisted  by  their  arms  in  uprooting  heresy. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  Henry  king  of  the  Romans,  was  not  relig- 
iously minded,  much  less  a  bigot,  yet  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  many  lords  and 
bishops  and  oppose  the  cruelties  of  the  German  inquisitor.  He  was,  rather,  anxious 
for  the  cruel  laws  against  heresy  being  executed,  laws  to  the  promulgation  of  which 
Frederick  II.  had  been  induced  by  Pope  Honorius  to  assent  on  the  day  he  was 
crowned  emperor,  beguiled  by  the  hope  that  he  might  use  for  his  own  ends  these 
laws  against  heretics  in  the  case  of  the  Lombard  republics,  where  thought  was  free 
in  religion  and  politics,  and  that  thus  he  might  subdue,  under  the  mask  of  religious 
zeal,  the  hated  commonwealths. 

These  laws  were  such  that  mere  accusation  of  heresy,  whether  proven  or  non- 
proven, was  sufficient  to  enable  the  bigotry  of  Conrad  to  bring  thousands  to  the 
atake.     On  the  same  day  on  which  any  subject,  justly  or  unjustly,  made  a  charge 
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of  heresy  against  a  person,  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  accused,  and  this  sentence 
was  usually  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death  by  fire.  The  system 
of  the  German  inquisitor  was  a  reign  of  terror  in  its  most  appalling  form,  the  form  of 
fanaticism  amounting  to  madness.  No  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  no  defence  by 
counsel  was  allowed.  To  the  suspected  and  accused  nothing  remained  but  to  confess 
their  guilt,  to  repent,  to  be  shaved  bald,  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  to  live  under  con- 
tinual penances,  to  lose  all  public  rights,  or,  if  they  obstinately  maintained  their  inno- 
cence, to  be  dragged  to  the  stake.  Many  allowed  themselves  to  be  burnt  rather  than 
confess  the  senseless  sins  laid  to  their  charge.  The  tribunal  could  imprison  all 
suspected  persons ;  instead  of  making  charges,  it  demanded  a  general  confession  and 
inquired  by  torture.  Even  in  mortal  sickness,  no  physician,  no  attendant  was  allowed 
to  the  accused  or  suspected.  Any  testimony  was  taken,  that  of  men  without  honor, 
that  of  fellow-criminals,  thieves,  or  murderers,  of  the  serf  against  his  lord,  of  the  child 
against  the  parent,  of  brother  against  brother,  of  wife  against  husband,  of  man  against 
wife.  The  tribunal  kept  secret  the  name  of  the  informers.  Thus  a  door  was  opened 
to  the  lowest  passions ;  all  accusations  were  gladly  received,  because  condemnation 
involved  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  condemned,  and  one  moiety  went  to  the 
Church.  The  other  half  of  confiscated  goods  was  given  by  Conrad  and  his  accom- 
plices to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  contemporaries  charge  this  son  of  Frederick  II. 
with  allowing  the  inhuman  German  inquisitor  to  act  as  he  chose  because  he,  Henry^ 
got  a  share  in  the  spoils. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  so  in  this  persecution  of  heretics  and 
witches — witches  played  a  part  in  the  crusade  against  the  Stedingers — ^rapacity  and 
revenge  were  as  active  as  the  blind  fanaticism  or  stupidity  of  the  senseless  mob. 
Rapacity  .bade  the  inquisitors  attack  the  rich  among  the  citizens  and  the  peasants, 
then  the  rich  in  the  upper  classes,  finally  in  the  highest.  Soon  a  count  of  Amsberg, 
a  countess  of  Looz,  and  the  highly  respected  Count  Henry  of  Sayn  were  suspected, 
nay,  even  Henry  king  of  the  Romans  himself.  "  He  rides  on  a  crab,"  said  the  accu- 
sation of  the  inquisition  against  the  count  of  Sayn.  The  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
Cologne,  and  Treves  (Trier)  stoutly  stood  up  for  the  count  against  this  folly,  and  sent 
speedy  envoys  to  Rome  "to  protect  the  counts  and  lords  and  all  Germany."  But  the 
inquisitors  sought  in  their  sermons  to  rouse  up  under  the  name  of  a  crusade  an  armed 
troop  of  volunteers  against  their  illustrious  victim  the  count  of  Sayn,  and  necessarily 
against  the  supreme  magistrate  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  King  Henry,  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  lay  or  clerical  lords  who  had  declared  the  count  innocent.  The  people, 
however,  united  with  the  bishops  of  these  Rhine  lands  and  with  the  temporal  lords 
menaced  by  the  tribunal,  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  the  head  inquisitor,  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, was  killed  on  his  return  to  this  city,  not  far  from  its  walls,  and  with  him  was 
slain  his  most  bigoted  burner  of  heretics,  the  mendicant  friar  Gerhard  Liitzekolb,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1233. 

Gregory  IX.  was  filled  with  rage  at  this  news.  He  had  hoped  his  chief  inquisitor 
would  clear  heresy  out  of  Southwest  Germany  by  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
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nobles,  as  had  been  done  in  France  in  the  case  of  the  Albigenses.  Violence  and  terror 
were  to  be  the  means  with  which  the  Papacy  sought  to  avoid  the  undermining  of  its 
foundations  by  education  and  free  thought.  But,  unterrified  by  Gregory's  wrath,  the 
German  princes  assembled  and  deliberated  respecting  the  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  murderous  tribunal  from  further  staining  German  soil.  With  them  Henry 
king  of  the  Romans,  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  agreed  on  a  new  general  peace  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1234.  They  prohibited  the  preaching  of  a  crusade,  or  the  levy  of 
armed  free  corps  against  supposed  heretics,  under  heavy  penalties.  They  prohibited 
the  examinations  of  accused  heretics  by  spiritual  judges,  and  referred  them  to  the 
usual  temporal  courts,  with  express  directions  to  these  courts  to  exercise  moderation. 
Thus  the  spiritual  tribunal  for  heresy  in  Germany  was  legally  killed  by  a  decree  of 
the  diet ;  a  number  of  other  fellow-murderers  of  the  slain  inquisitor  Conrad  were 
seized  and  executed  by  popular  indignation,  and  then  fanaticism  lost  its  desire  to 
track  heretics,  and  the  Papal  inquisition  found  no  room  for  itself  in  Germany.  Who- 
ever knows  what  the  ^'Holy  Inquisition'^  has  made  of  Spain,  how  it  slew  all  free 
thought  in  religion  or  in  politics,  how  it  crippled  and  brought  low  the  estates  of  the 
realm  and  the  people,  how  it  robbed  a  nation,  otherwise  so  noble,  of  all  spiritual 
vigor,  all  moral  strength,  all  will  and  character,  how  it  depopulated  and  devastated 
the  country,  and  so  checked  the  natural  development  of  the  nation  that  it  !s  even  yet 
behind  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  every  respect — whoever  knows  this,  knows  what 
woiUd  have  become  of  Germany  if  the  diet  of  Frankfort  and  the  wrath  of  the  people 
had  not  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  Papal  Inquisition  impossible  on  German  soil. 

It  was  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Lombard  cities  which 
rendered  possible  even  this  brief  yet  cruel  period  of  the  inquisition.  The  obligation 
to  establish  it,  which  Frederick  II.  entered  into  with  Innocent  III.,  although  his 
inmost  convictions  were  of  an  opposite  character,  can  be  excused  by  his  youth  and  his 
circumstances.  He  could  say  to  himself,  "  I  will  not  keep  what  was  extorted  from 
me  in  this  time  of  my  need,"  just  as  he  had  not  kept  many  another  promise  written 
or  verbal.  But  it  is  a  heavier  load  for  him  to  bear  that  he,  so  many  years  afterwards, 
allowed  the  inquisition  to  exercise  its  cruelties  in  Germany. 

At  this  period  he  had  much  neglected  his  German  territories.  Engelbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  had  been  appointed  vicar  of  the  empire  and  tutor  of  the  king  of 
the  Romans.  But  Engelbert  served  the  Pope  more  tlian  the  emperor ;  he  was,  in 
modern  parlance,  "ultramontane,"  and  injured  German  interests  to  gain  the  Pope's 
approval ;  but  he  was  zealous  in  protecting  the  nuns  or  monks  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobility  and  their  own  patrons,  in  opposing  other  acts  of  injustice  committed  by 
the  nobles  or  the  people  because  the  emperor  was  away  in  Palermo,  the  king  of  the 
Romans  too  young,  and  the  governor  of  the  empire  a  priest. 

Many  disaflTected  nobles  hated  Engelbert  on  this  account,  and  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1225,  while  he  was  innocently  riding  on  the  road  from  Soest  to  Schwelm  with  a 
small  retinue,  he  was  surprised  and  murdered  by  some  noble  conspirators,  led  on  by 
his  own  kinsman  Count  Frederick  of  Altcn  Isenburg.     Of  tlie  perpetrators  of  this 
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murder  of  the  vicar  of  the  empire^  those  whom  Engelbert's  successor  could  lay  hands 
OD^  received  their  punishment  by  beheading  or  on  the  wheel^  others  died  in  exile. 
The  count  of  Isenburg^  io  a  year  after  the  bloody  deed^  ventured  to  return  disguised  as 
a  merchant,  but  was  recognized  in  Liege,  treacherously  captured  by  Sir  Baldwin  of 
Gennep,  sold  for  two  thousand  one  hundred  marks  of  silver  to  the  See  of  Cologne,  and 
broken  on  the  wheel  with  exquisite  tortures.  The  new  archbishop,  however,  turned 
the  oath  of  revenge  he  had  sworn  when  elected  into  a  means  of  aggrandizing  his  see ; 
he  persecuted  the  brothers  of  the  Isenburger,  who  were  suspected  of  complicity^ 
and  other  nobles  of  the  district,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  civil  war  in  this  quarter. 

After  Engelbert's  death,  Lewis  I.  duke  of  Bavaria  was  made  by  the  emperor 
guardian  of  I)is  son  and  vicar  of  the  empire.  Lewis,  however,  worked  against  the 
emperor  and  in  harmony  with  the  Pope.  The  emperor  discovered  his  intrigues,  and 
removed  him  from  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  imperial  troops  overran 
Bavaria  in  the  summer  of  1229,  and  Lewis  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
emperor  pardoned  him  after  he  had  given  hostages  and  made  oath  never  more  to 
break  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  Two  years  aftierwards  the  duke  was  assassinated 
by  an  unknown  man  on  the  bridge  at  Kehlheim.  Voices  were  heard  which  sought  to 
refer  this  murder  to  suggestions  made  by  the  emperor  Frederick  U. 

King  Henry  had  governed  the  German  empire  since  1228  with  almost  independent 
power.  He  resolved  on  a  revolt  against  his  father,  and  to  gain  over  to  his  interests 
the  German  princes  he  was  lavish  in  donations  of  privileges  and  grants  to  spiritual 
and  temporal  grandees.  The  emperor  heard  of  his  son's  plot  and  actions,  and  has- 
tened to  ratify  on  his  part  the  concessions  made  by  his  son,  injurious  as  they  were  to 
the  crown,  and  thus  confirmed  the  nobles  in  their  loyalty.  Henry,  deserted  by  the 
princes  and  summoned  to  answer  before  his  father,  played  the  penitent  at  Aquileia, 
and  swore  to  discard  his  evil  counsellors,  and  for  the  future  to  be  unreservedly  obedient 
to  the  imperial  commands. 

In  the  next  summer,  1283,  the  young  king  proceeded  to  avenge  himself  on  those 
princes  who  had  shown  themselves  special  friends  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor 
warned  him ;  but  in  September,  1284,  he  broke  into  open  revolt  at  Boppard  with  the 
view  of  becoming  independent  king  of  Germany,  king  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  in 
his  father's  stead.  One  only,  however,  of  the  temporal  princes,  Duke  Frederick  IL 
of  Austria,  whose  sister  Margaret  had  married  King  Henry,  joined  his  party.  By 
his  arts  of  corruption  he  gained  some  South  German  bishops  and  a  portion  of  th^ 
middle  and  lower  nobility  in  Swabia  and  Franconia.  He  in  vain  sought  from  the 
king  of  France  armed  support  to  his  insurrection  against  his  father  and  emperor.  His 
agents  were  received  better  by  the  Lombards ;  the  emperor's  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  republics  prepared  the  way  for  the  treaty  which  they  made  vnth  King  Henry  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1234.  They  therein  acknowledged  him  os  their  king,  and 
bound  themselves  to  give  to  him  armed  aid  against  any  one  within  their  borders. 
This  treaty  was  to  last  for  ten  years,  even  in  case  that  Henry  became  emperor. 
After  this  period  negotiations  for  its  renewal  might  take  place^ 
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The  ambition  which  urged  him  to  become  absolute  monarch  in  Germany  and  free 
from  his  father's  orders,  had  caused  the  first  attempt  at  revolt  on  the  part  of  tbe  young 
king.  His  foolish  desire  for  revenge  had  hurried  him  into  feuds  with  the  new  duke 
of  Bavaria,  Otto,  and  other  German  adherents  of  the  emperor.  The  fear  lest  their 
complaints,  when  brought  to  the  emperor,  should  determine  his  father  to  deprive  him 
o&the  government,  led  him  into  actual  revolt.  When  his  father  had  pardoned  his  first 
essay  at  revolt  he  had  engaged  that  if  thenceforward  he  were  not  unconditionally 
obedient  to  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  elected  him  as  his  father's 
successor  were  to  be  freed  from  their  oath  to  him  as  king ;  that  he  was  to  forfeit  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  be  exposed  to  the  Papal  excommunication.  The  evil 
counsellors  of  Henry  feared  with  justice  for  themselves  if  the  emperor  should  come  tor 
Germany;  they  sought  to  strengthen  in  the  young  prince  the  long-cherished  sus- 
picion that  his  father  loved  his  half-brother  Conrad  better  than  the  first-bom,  and 
that  he  would  now  gladly  procure  for  the  former  the  German  throne. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pope,  who  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Lombard^ 
was  not  quite  uninterested  in  the  transactions  in  Germany.  As,  however,  he  had  had^ 
a  share  in  the  first  pardon  granted  to  Heniy,  and  had  undertaken  to  excommunicate 
him  if  he  did  not  keep  his  vow  to  his  father,  he  was  now  caught  in  his  own  net.  Ati 
the  emperor's  demand  he  excommunicated  the  son,  his  revolt,  and  the  revolters. 

As  the  emperor  was  already  sufficiently  assured  that  the  great  majority  of  th9 
German  princes  were  for  the  father,  not  for  the  son,  and  as  he  brought  the  Pope  to» 
the  point  of  issuing  sentence  of  excommunication,  he  could  safely  reckon  that  ther 
South  German  bishops  and  the  lesser  nobility  of  South  Germany  who  had  declaredf- 
for  Henry  would  fall  away,  like  fading  leaves  from  a  tree,  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
appeared  in  Germany.     With  this  view  he  hurried  to  Germany  without  an  army,, 
without  any  retinue,  only  with  his  son  Conrad,  Hermann  of  Salza,  and  some  servants^. 
in  May  of  1235.     Henry  saw  himself  at  once  abandoned  by  those  who  had  promised' 
to  side  with  him.     He  submitted,  acknowledged  his  fault,  resigned  the  royal  power 
into  the  emperor's  hands,  and  begged  for  grace.     When  he  heard  that  even  if  he^^ 
received  grace  he  would  not  receive  the  royal  crown  again,  he  went  for  some  time'^ 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  was  arrested  by  his  father's  orders,  condemned  by  a* 
tribunal  of  princes,  and  in  July,  1235,  handed  over  for  custody  to  Otto  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  had  treated  as  an  enemy.     Otto  conveyed  him  to  his  castle  Allerheim  on  the 
Wemitz,  near  Nordlingen. 

After  a  few  months  he  was  taken  to  Italy.     On  the  road  his  brother-in-law  Duke 
Frederick  of  Austria  made  an  attempt  to  free  him,  but  failed.     He  remained  for  six " 
years  a  prisoner  in  Apulia.     To  preclude  any  schemes  of  flight,  he  was  carried  from*' 
one  castle  to  another.     During  one  of  these  changes,  overcome  with  vexation  and' 
despair,  he  leaped  with  his  horse  from  the  drawbridge  into  the  fosse.     He  was  killed 
by  the  fall,  and  was  buried  at  Cosenza.     His  wife  Margaret,  who  at  her  own  wish 
had  with  her  children  shared  his  imprisonment,  was  received  again  at  court  by  the ' 
emperor,  who  attended  personally  to  the  education  of  her  two  sons. 
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The  emperor  Frederick  had  held  at  WormB  the  trial  of  his  misguided  son,  and  in 
the  same  city,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  he  celebrated  his  third 
marriage  with  IsaheDa,  the  daughter  of  King  Henry  III.  of  England.  Shortly  before, 
the  emperor  had  summoned  the  Babenberger  Frederick  11.  of  Austria  before  the 
tribunal  of  princes,  and  when  he  did  not  appear,  laid  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

The  BummoDS  was  issued  not  only 
because    he   bad    been   a    fellow- 
conspirator  of  King  Henry's,  but 
on   account   of  heavy  charges  by 
bis  own    subjects.     The   emperor 
would  probably  have   overlooked 
his  participation  in   Henry's  .cod- 
q>iracy,  as  he  had  not  contributed 
any  troops  for  it.     But  the  duke's 
own  obstinacy  again  provoked  the 
emperor.      He  had  not  paid  the 
stipulated   dowry  with   bis  sister 
Margaret,  and  when  the  emperor 
now  demanded  it  for  her  he  re- 
fused to  pay.     He  had,  indeed,  at 
the  moment  no  money.     A  part  of 
the  grandees  of  Hungary,  discon- 
tented at  the  rule  of  their  king 
Bela,  had  offered  the   crown  of 
Hungary  to  the  young  duke  of 
Austria ;  he  had  invaded  Hungary 
in  1335,  but  was  beaten  by  Bela^ 
and  had    to    purchase    peace  by 
heavy  sacrifices    of  money.      To 
raise  this  sum  he  had  levied  and 
barslily  collected  heavy  taxes  in  his 
territories;    the  united  dukedoms 
of  Austria  and  Styria,  even  the  property  of  the  Church,  were  forcibly  taken  to  furnish 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Bela.     The  injured  clergy  and  the  heavily-burdened  subjects 
laid  their  complaints  before  the  emperor.     The  duke's  persistent  non-appearance  at 
the  repeated  summons  by  the  emperor  involved  the  sentence  of  outlawry.      The 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  given  by  the  emperor  on  the  37th  of  June,  1236,  to 
Duke  Frederick's  enemies,  Wenceslaus  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  vassal  of  the  empire, 
to  Otto  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  princes  of  the  empire. 

In  the  August  of  this  year  he  held  a  brilliant  diet  at  Mainz,  and  carried  through  a 
resolution  proclaiming  a  "war  of  the  empire"  against  the  Italian  alliea  of  his  son 
Henry  and  against  the  free  cities  of  Lombardy.     Their  participation  in  the  revolt  of 
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Henry  gave  the  emperor  the  pretext,  and  "  the  war  of  the  empire  ^  the  means  for 
att43mpting  to  annihilate  the  hateful  republican  system  of  those  towns.  In  the  same 
month  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  Verona,  accompanied  by  fifteen  hundred  German  knights. 
At  Verona  he  joined  the  assembled  forces  of  tlie  Ghibellines. 

While  the  emperor  was  opening  the  war  in  Italy,  the  executors  of  the  ban  of  the 
empire  were  fighting  against  the  outlawed  duke  of  Austria  and  Styria.  This  young 
scion  of  the  house  of  Babenberg  was  a  thoroughly  popular  prince,  just  and  endowed 
with  eminent  gifts  for  ruling,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  what  was  requisite  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  superior  to  most  of  the  princes  of  his  time.  But  his  wishes 
and  eflforts  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  were  the  very  things  which  displeased  the 
higher  and  middle  nobility,  because  he  restrained  them  and  abridged  their  privileges. 
They  were  therefore  discontented  already.  And  now  when  an  uncommonly  heavy  tax 
was  laid  on  them,  the  tax  to  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  result  of  the  Hungarian 
campaign,  he  had  malcontents  in  his  territories,  in  the  convents,  in  the  castles,  in 
the  cities,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants.  Personally  brave  and  experienced  in  war, 
although  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  had  already  won  the  name  of  "  Valianf 
But  his  bravery,  his  skill  in  leading  an  aimy,  were  of  no  avail  against  the  executors 
of  the  sentence  of  outlawry,  because  the  discontented  nobility  for  the  most  part  aided 
them,  and  the  citizens  and  peasantry  regarded  as  a  tyrannical  rule  the  severity  he  had 
exhibited  in  collecting  the  last  tax,  the  consequence  of  his  youthful  ambition,  which 
had  seduced  him  into  grasping  at  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

The  citizens  of  Vienna  firet  fell  away  from  him.  Vienna  had  hitherto  been  a  pro- 
vincial city,  in  which  Duke  Frederick  lived  much  but  not  regularly.  Not  only  the  late 
tax,  but  other  reasons  made  the  citizens  of  Vienna  dissatisfied  with  the  young  duke. 

The  executors  of  the  outlawry  were  thus  enabled  to  conquer  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  duchies.  The  Austrian  forces  were  too  weak  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The  territories  of  Austria  and  Styria  were 
fertile,  bringing  in  annually  sixty  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  emperor  hastened  in 
November,  1236,  to  take  possession  of  them.  He  placed  them  under  the  government  of 
Bishop  Eckbert  of  Bamberg  and  the  Burggrave  Conrad  III.  of  Nuremberg.  This 
Bishop  Eckbert,  a  brother  of  Duke  Otto  of  Meran  and  the  Margrave  Henry  of  Istria, 
was  the  same  man  who  had  been  prosecuted  as  an  accomplice  in  the  so-called  murder 
of  King  PhiUp,  and  who  had  fled  abroad.  The  clear-sighted  emperor  must  have  seen 
that  Bishop  fk^kbert  was  innocent  of  the  death  of  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  that 
Otto  of  Wittelsbach  was  no  murderer  I  For  how  could  he  have  entrusted  to  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the  government  of  the  territory  taken  from  the 
emperor's  chief  enemy. 

Vienna  was  already  the  most  considerable  city  belonging  to  Duke  Frederick,  the 
capital  of  his  territories.  With  the  view  of  weakening  this  enemy,  of  obtaining  sup- 
port for  himself  in  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  of  attacking  the  duke  at  once  in  his  heart 
and  his  purse,  the  emperor  Frederick,  by  nature  abhorring  civic  freedom,  made  the 
ducal  provincial  town  a  Free  City  of  the  empire. 
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The  emperor  remained  three  months  in  Vienna.  Only  one  detail  is  given  us  of 
the  ordinances  he  made  during  his  residence  in  Vienna.  In  this  interval  of  time,  while 
he  was  discharging  his  immense  political  tasks  for  the  whole  of  the  realm  he  ruled 
and  for  the  war  now  begun  against  the  Lombard  republics,  he  founded  a  gymnasiun^ 
or  high-school,  the  first  in  this  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  attached  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen. 

The  emperor  then  hastened  through  Bavaria  and  Swabia  to  the  Rhine,  without 
any  presentiment  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  should  see  with  his  eyes  this 
southern  country  and  the  chief  support  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  whence  from  a 
bare  mountain  of  Swabia  the  eagle  of  the  Hohenstaufen  had  made  his  flight  to  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  downwards  not  only  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily  but  to 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Syrian  shore,  to 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem. 

Scarcely  had  the  emperor  withdrawn  before  the  outlawed  duke  was  in  motion. 
Not  many,  but  the  strongly  fortified  cities  and  castles  had  remained  true  to  him, 
and  Wienerisch-Neustadt,  eight  leagues  from  Vienna,  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  had 
given  him  protection.  Three  moats  surrounded  the  city  and  citadel,  which  were 
otherwis3  well  fortified.  From  this  well-secured  spot  the  outlaw  suddenly  sallied, 
attacked  the  scattered  imperial  troops  of  occupation,  defeated  them  before  they  could 
gather  together,  and  took  prisoner  the  bishops  of  Passau  and  Freising  and  other  great 
lords.  The  imperial  troops  had  so  behaved  in  Austria  and  Styria  that  the  inhabitants 
longed  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  majority  wished  their  duke  back.  This  feeling 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Having  drawn  over  to  his  side  Wenceslaus 
of  Bohemia,  he,  with  that  king's  help,  gave  a  decisive  defeat  to  the  new  imperial 
governor.  Otto  of  Eberstein,  near  Tuln  in  Lower  Austria.  In  the  following  year, 
1239,  Vienna  surrendered  to  him. 

The  citizens  had  been  loyal  to  the  emperor  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  stead- 
fastly borne  all  the  burdens  and  terrors  of  the  tedious  siege.  They  did  not  yield  till 
all  the  dogs  and  cats  were  eaten.  A  few  days  after  the  capture  peace  was  efiected 
between  the  duke  and  the  emperor  by  Archbishop  Eberhard  of  Salzburg.  The  Pope 
had  previously  approached  tlie  valiant  Austrian,  ofiering  to  unite  with  him  against 
the  emperor,  but  he  had  declined  the  proposal.  As  the  duke  was  now  victorious,  and 
the  emperor  had  enough  to  do  with  the  Lombard  cities  and  the  Pope,  the  emperor 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  duke's  noble  refusal  of  the  Pope's  offer,  to  extend  the 
band  of  reconciliation.  He  took  off  the  ban  of  the  empire,  restored  to  the  duke  his 
two  duchies,  and  set  at  liberty  his  wife  Agnes,  who  had  been  up  to  this  time  the 
emperor's  prisoner.  She  had  heroically  held  out  the  fortress  of  Riegersburg,  and  was 
made  captive  at  its  fall.  The  emperor  did  not  exhibit  any  gratitude  to  Vienna.  His 
own  honor  as  well  as  gratitude  demanded  that  he  should  maintain  the  privileges  and 
liberties  of  an  imperial  city  ;  but  he  forgot  Vienna  in  his  treaty  of  peace.  The  duke 
cared  little  for  the  emperor's  charter ;  he  made  Vienna  a  ducal  city  again,  and  the 
emperor  said  no  word,  much  less  did  anything,  for  the  citizens,  although  his  imperial 
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honor  was  pledged  to  them.  Duke  Frederick,  however,  was  politic  enough  Dot  other- 
Tviae  to  punish  the  Viennese,  but  rather  sought  to  recover  their  hearts  by  forgiving 
.and  forgetting. 

The  emperor  went  from  Vienna  to  the  Rhine  to  urge  the  election  of  his  son  Con- 
Tad.  The  princes  at  the  diet  at  Speyer,  in  June,  elected  him  as  his  father's  successor 
on  the  German  throne.  In  September,  1237,  he  returned  to  Italy ;  his  son  Conrad 
lie  left  in  Germany.  The  boy  who  had  been  made  king  was  in  his  thirteenth  year 
'i^hen  a  great  danger  threatened  and  broke  upon  Germany  from  the  far  East.  Hordes 
of  Mongols,  successors  of  the  Huns,  overflowed  in  two  torrents  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Silesia  at  the  end  of  the  year  1240.  Bela,  the  king  of  Hungary,  was  beaten,  because 
his  nobility,  hating  the  establishment  of  an  estate  of  citizens  in  Hungary  and  the 
favors  shown  to  the  cities,  were  refractory  and  compelled  him  to  employ  mercenaries. 
The  barbarian  Mongol  swarms  ravaged  and  destroyed.  Bela  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  Austria.  Duke  Frederick  gave  him  aid,  but  took  advantage  of  his  distress.  Bela 
had  to  undertake  the  repayment  of  those  sums  which  the  duke  had  paid  to  him,  and 
to  cede  three  Hungarian  counties. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  conflict  on  the  Silesian  frontier.  Numerous  German 
settlers  had  been  settled  in  Silesia  during  the  last  decades.  Duke  Henry  the  Pious 
of  Lower  Silesia  lost  his  life  and  the  battle  in  the  field  of  Liegnitz  against  the  Mongol 
hordes,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1241 ;  but  the  Germans  had  fought  so  stoutly  that  the 
Mongols  did  not  think  themselves  strong  enough  after  their  losses  to  measure  swords 
with  King  Wenceslaus  (Wenzel)  of  Hungary,  who  was  approaching  from  the  Kiesen- 
gebirge.  They  returned  to  the  south,  and  pressed  on  towards  Moravia.  They  wasted 
terribly  the  plain  country,  but  the  cities  of  Briinn,  Ollmutz,  and  Neustadt  successfully 
resisted  them.  Wenzel  followed  the  barbarians  and  gave  them  such  a  blow  that  they 
retired  to  the  other  Mongol  army  in  Hungary.  On  the  border  of  Hungary  Duke 
Frederick  of  Austria  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  Bohemians,  and  they  together 
repulsed  the  Mongols  so  bloodily  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  by  the  Danube  into 
the  interior  of  Germany,  that  their  chief  leader  Batu,  who  had  marched  from  Asia 
with  the  view  and  hope  of  conquering  not  only  the  German  empire,  but  the  whole 
West,  determined  to  withdraw  his  diminished  forces  to  Asia,  and  took  as  a  pretext  for 
his  retreat  the  death  of  the  great  Khan  Oktai,  which  had  occurred  in  the  meantime. 

In  spite  of  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  against  the  Mongols  in  Germany,  the  imperial 
^rmy  then  collected  was  not  even  in  motion  when  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  the  duke 
of  Austria  had  averted  the  terrible  danger.  King  Conrad  himself  had  assumed  the 
Cross  against  the  Mongols,  the  Church  had  preached  diligently,  diets  were  held  and 
councils  given,  but  the  contingents  of  the  Germans  to  the  standard  of  the  boy-king 
-came  so  slowly  and  were  so  weak  that  such  an  army,  if  it  had  been  met  by  the  Mon- 
gols in  the  interior  of  Germany,  must  have  been  annihilated.  Otto  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  was  right  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Augsburg:  "Had  the  king  of 
Bohemia  been  conquered,  all  Germany,  not  undeservedly,  would  have  had  to  fear 
devastation.'^ 
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The  national  danger  had  become  bo  great  only  because  the  emperor  had  been  so 
far  from  Germany,  and  in  his  absence  had  done  nothing  for  Germany.  For  some 
time  there  had  been  going  about  in  Germany  as  legate  of  the  Pope  a  Czech,  the  arch- 
deacon Albert  of  Passau.  The  venerable  archbishop  of  Salzburg  named  him  the 
"  biggest  scamp  walking  on  two  legs.''  He  had  the  commission  from  Pope  Gregory 
to  induce  the  German  princes  to  acknowledge  the  deposition  of  the  excommunicated 
emperor  and  elect  a  new  head  of  the  empire.  Hitherto  this  worthy  had  not  done 
much  good  with  the  lay  and  clerical  princes,  and  g'ave  the  Holy  Father  the  advice 
that  he  should,  by  a  Papal  decree,  charge  every  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  chapter 
to  regard  as  deposed  any  archbishop  or  bishop  who  did  not  accept  the  Papal  decrees- 
against  the  excommunicated  emperor,  and  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  of  bishop. 
But  instead  of  listening  to  the  legate,  the  German  ecclesiastical  princes,  in  unioa 
with  the  lay  lords,  tried  all  means  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Pope- 
Gregory  IX.  and  the  emperor.  The  circumstance  that  the  emperor,  during  the 
Mongol  terror,  had  left  Germany  in  the  lurch  had  produced  a  deep  feeling  against 
him,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1241  the  archbishops  Siegfried  of  Mainz  and  Conrad  of 
Cologne  left  Frederick  II.  and  joined  the  Papal  party.  With  the  spring  of  1242  a^ 
civU  war  broke  out  on  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine,  lasting  till  the  end  of  autunm. 
But  it  was  not  the  boy  Conrad  IV.  but  the  temporal  nobility  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  the  Low  Countries  that  ended  this  war  in  the  emperor's  favor.  The  archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  for  some  months  prisoner  to  the  count  of  Jiilich,  and  to  regain  his 
liberty  had  to  pay  four  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  lay  lords  of  the  Low  Countries 
were  for  the  emperor  because  he  always  had  favored  their  aristocratic  claims,  and. 
because  they  were  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to  attack  the  two  great  princes  of  the 
Church.  The  downfall  of  the  two  Rhenish  archbishops  deterred  other  spiritual 
princes  from  declaring  for  the  Pope  and  against  the  emperor. 

Frederick  H.  loitered  in  Italy  and  *  neglected  Germany,  in  the  hope  of  conquering 
most  speedily  his  main  adversary  the  Papacy  if  he  attacked  it  at  the  seat  of  its  power, 
and  if  he  pulled  down  its  chief  support,  the  republics  of  Lombardy. 

In  Upper  Italy,  during  the  years  123G,  1237,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Ghibellines,  that  is,  the  aristocratic  party  hostile  to  the  free  republics  and  partisans 
of  the  emperor.  During  the  absence  of  the  emperor  in  Germany,  from  Novem* 
ber,  1236,  to  September,  1237,  his  general  Ezzelin  of  Romano  had  conducted  the 
war. 

This  Ezzelin,  the  fourth  of  his  name,  was  of  German  origin,  and  from  Bavaria* 
The  Bavarian  knight  Ezel  had  marched  with  the  emperor  Conrad  11.  in  1036  to  Italy, 
and  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  emperor's  service  that  the  latter  invested  him 
with  the  castles  of  Onara  and  Romano  near  Padua.  His  grandson  increased  his  Upper 
Italian  estates  under  Conrad  III.  Ezzeliu  IV.,  contemporary  with  Frederick  II., 
received  from  the  latter,  after  the  battle  of  Corte  Nuova,  his  natural  daughter  Sel- 
vaggia  to  wife,  a  lady  distinguished  by  beauty  and  spirit.  Ezzelin  was  a  prince  of 
rare  talents  in  politics  and  in  war ;  but  he  deemed  all  means  justifiable ;  no  cruelty^ 
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shocked  bim  wbeu  exercised  against  an  enemy,  especially  against  the  citizens  of  the  free 
cities^  whom  he  bated  terribly,  and  above  all  others  he  hated  those  of  bia  own  rank 
who  took  service  with  these  states.  On  the  37th  of  November,  1237,  he  commanded! 
the  united  Qhibelline  forces,  when  be  came  in  contact  with  the  army  of  the  Lombard! 
League  on  the  river  Oglio,  near  Corte  Nuova,  two  months  after  the  emperor's  return 
to  Germany. 

Ezzehn  dispersed  the  aimy  of  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  in  a  terribly  severe 
battle.  The  retreat  of  the  citizens  in  the  evening  became  such  a  flight  that  the 
ioiperialists  on  the  following  day  captured  the  standard-wagon  (Caroccio),  which  the 


Milanese  could  not  take  further  with  them,  and  which  they  bad  deprived  of  all  its 
ornaments.  The  general  of  the  Lombards  was  Pietro  Tiepolo,  the  Podesta  of  Milan. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  In  the  battle  iteelf  eight  hundred  knights 
and  a  thousand  foot  were  cut  off  and  taken  prisoners,  among  them  Tiepolo.  Ezzelin 
the  QhibeUine  and  imperialist  general  had  this  son  of  the  Doge,  this  Podeeta  of  Milan, 
this  general  of  the  Guelphic  army,  bound  to  the  standard  (Caroccio)  of  Milan,  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Cremona,  and  then  cruelly  executed.  This  proves  that  the 
emperor  was  neither  in  the  battle  nor  in  the  vicinity.  To  attribute  an  act  so  impol- 
itic to  Frederick  is  to  impugn  hia  character  as  a  statesman.  But  in  the  case  of 
Ezzelin  private  passion  was  stronger  than  the  interests  of  the  emperor}  revenge 
blinded  his  sagacity.  This  insulting  parade  and  execution  of  the  son  of  their  Doge 
could  not  but  exasperate  every  Venetian  as  well  as  the  father.  Frederick  would 
have  seen  this  at  once,  and  would  have  flowed  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Vene~ 
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tians  to  conquer  his  hatred  of  Milan  and  the  Guelphs.  Venice  was  then  the  greatest 
sea  power  of  Italy,  one  of  the  first  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  The  emperor, 
.engaged  in  his  struggle  with  the  Lombards,  could  not  have  wished  to  give  them  such 
-an  ally. 

Ezzeliu's  deed  of  revenge  soon  enough  brought  evil  fruit.  The  Venetians  openly 
joined  the  Lombard  League,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  Pope  induced  them  to  form 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  the  emperor,  in  which  Venice  bound  herself 
to  supply  a  force  by  sea  and  land  to  aid  the  Pope  against  the  emperor  Frederick  11. 

Such  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Corte  Nuova  were,  immediately  after  that  event, 
not  visible,  and  the  emperor  rejoiced  at  the  means  which  for  the  moment  assured  his 
victory.  The  blow  of  Corte  Nuova  paralyzed  a  great  number  of  the  cities  in  alliance 
with  Milan ;  many  hastened  to  lay  their  standards  and  keys  at  the  foot  of  the  con- 
queror. Their  haste  disarmed  the  emperor^s  anger  ;  Milan  alone  must  be  the  object 
of  his  wrath.  He  prepared  all  his  forces  in  order  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  Milan  the 
subjection  of  Italy.  Bologna,  Piacenza,  and  Brescia  alone  remained  loyal  to  Milan, 
and  even  Milan,  closely  blockaded  by  the  victorious  emperor,  offered  to  acknowledge 
him  as  thcur  lord,  reserving  only  one  great  right  which  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors — ^the  right  to  elect  their  own  civic  magistrates  to  govern  the 
community.  Frederick's  good  spirit  spake  from  the  mouth  of  a  child,  to  accept  this 
friendly  offer  of  the  Milanese,  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  won,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  the  bloody  war.  The  child  was  Violanthe,  his  natural  daughter  by  the  Lom- 
bard Countess  Bianca  Lancia,  who  was  then  a  mere  child.  She  had  a  genius  which 
ripened  wonderfully  soon,  and  in  later  days  was  the  guardian  spirit  to  the  father 
and  brother  in  tlieir  most  critical  moments ;  things  always  turned  out  well  when 
her  advice  was  followed.  But,  like  other  prophetesses,  she  was  not  always  listened 
to.  She  was  Frederick's  favorite  daughter,  and  yet  on  the  present  occasion  he  iillowed 
himself  to  be  led  by  EzzeUn  and  the  aristocrats  of  Cremona,  who  were  filled  with 
hatred  of  Milan,  and  not  by  Violanthe  ;  he  followed  the  advice  of  the  former  because 
it  agreed  with  his  imperious  nature. 

He  demanded  from  Milan  unconditional  submission,  grace  or  no  grace,  and  thus 
passed  the  line  beyond  which  no  one  passes  unpunished.  Even  to  many  of  bis  con- 
temporaries who  thought  much  of  him,  he  henceforth  appeared  as  an  arrogant  repre- 
sentative of  the  pitiless  rule  of  force. 

When  the  envoys  of  Milan  brought  back  the  emperor's  demand  for  unconditional 
^bmission,  the  citizens  unanimously  exclaimed,  ^^Let  us  die  rather  sword  in  hand 
than  in  the  dungeon  or  on  the  scaffold  ! "  Such  were  the  sentiments  held  by  Bologna, 
Brescia,  and  Piacenza.  They  prepared  to  fight  for  life  and  death.  The  Milanese  had 
not  forgotten  what  Frederick  I.  had  done  to  their  forefathers  when  they  had  surren- 
4ered  unconditionally  ;  but  Frederick  II.  had  forgotten  how  closely  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  had  followed  the  injustice  of  his  grandfather. 

He  besieged  Brescia  for  two  months.  The  terrible  scenes  of  the  struggle  between 
Frederick  I.  and  Crema  were  repeated  before  Brescia,  and  during  the  siege  of  this 
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eity  skirmishes  were  taking  place  all  round  in  Lombardy.  Nature  came  to  aid  the 
eitizens  of  Brescia ;  compelled  by  bad  weather  as  well  as  their  heroic  courage,  the 
emperor  retired  to  Cremona  on  the  8th  of  October,  1238,  after  burning  his  baggage 
train.  The  imperial  troops  had  been  deemed  invincible ;  this  character  was  now 
lost.  On  Palm  Sunday,  1239,  the  Pope  again  excommunicated  the  emperor;  he 
<^uld  not  but  perceive  that  Frederick,  if  successful  in  subduing  Milan  and  her  allies, 
would  throw  himself  on  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  put  an  end  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  all  Italy  might,  without  any  break,  be  imperialist. 
The  Pope  zealously  worked  against  the  emperor,  and  even  when  shut  up  in  Rome  the 
venerable  Gregory  boldly  rejected  all  propositions  of  accommodation  which  were 
made  by  the  emperor,  who,  in  view  of  the  impression  against  him  created  in  Sicily, 
in  the  continent  of  Italy,  and  in  Germany  by  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  spiritual 
militia  of  the  Pope,  and  their  charges  of  heresy,  attempted  all  means  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Pope.  But  death  removed  Gregory  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1241.  The 
newly-elected  Pope,  Celestine  IV.,  died  of  old  age  seventeen  days  after  his  election 
on  the  28th  of  October. 

The  cardinals  delayed  for  nineteen  months  with  the  new  electioji  of  Pope,  because, 
as  they  gave  out,  they  could  not  elect  freely  unless  the  emperor  previously  evacuated 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  liberated  from  confinement  those  prelates  whom  he 
detained  as  his  adversaries.  The  emperor  did  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  and,  by 
devastating  and  plundering  their  possessions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  finally 
compelled  the  cardinals  to  sue  for  peace  and  to  begin  the  election.  They  elected 
the  Cardinal  Sinibald  i^esco,  count  of  Lavagna,  a  Genoese,  who,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1243,  mounted  the  Papal  throne  as  Innocent  IV.  In  him  the  emperor  lost  a 
fnend  among  the  cardinals,  and  found  him  his  enemy  in  the  Holy  See.  Innocent  con- 
firmed Gregory's  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  emperor  sought  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church ;  Innocent  spun  out  negotiations  till,  by  the  help  of  his 
countrymen  the  Genoese,  he  escaped  from  Rome,  which  was  constantly  threatened 
by  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  and  found  safety  outside  of  Italy  in  the  city  of  Lyons. 

This  city  nominally  belonged  to  the  German  empire ;  it  was  on  close  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  Lombard  republics ;  it  was  a  republic  like  them  although  sur- 
rounded by  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France.  The  new  Pope  placed  his  seat  in 
this  city,  and  here,  in  1245,  he  summoned  a  general  council,  ostensibly  for  the  reform 
of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  for  deliberations  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Holy 
Land,  but  in  reality  for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor.  Although  the  Pope  styled 
this  assembly  a  general  council,  he  did  not  summon  to  it  one  single  German  bishop. 
It  consisted  of  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  other  prelates,  blind  tools  of  the  Pope, 
and  enemies  of  the  emperor.  Frederick  had  strictly  prohibited  the  German  prelates 
from  taking  part  in  it.     Yet  three  German  bishops  were  there  as  uninvited  guests. 

Even  before  the  opening  of  the  council  Innocent  had  sent  orders  to  the  archbishop 
of  Munz  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  late  emperor  Frederick  II. ;  a  new  king  of 
the  Romans,  he  falsely  added,  had  been  chosen,  whom  he  would  soon  crown  as 
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emperor.  At  this  council  the  Pope  accused  the  emperor  of  heresy  and  sacrilege,  of 
being  an  enemy  to  revealed  religion ;  true  and  false  charges  were  mixed  together. 
The  emperor's  high  justiciar^  Thaddeus  of  Suessa^  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
imperial  embassy^  defended  with  truth  and  eloquence  the  emperor's  actions.  The 
latter  was  in  Verona  and  offered  to  appear  personally  in  Lyons.  The  Pope  did  not 
conceal  that  he  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  emperor^  because  he  would  come  with  a 
warlike  retinue,  and  he,  the  Pope,  had  no  wish  for  martyrdom.  The  Pope,  however, 
urged  by  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  had  to  fix  a  time  for  the  emperor'^ 
appearance  in  person ;  he  fixed  the  time  at  twelve  days,  a  space  of  time  in  which, 
with  the  then  means  of  intercourse,  it  was  impossible  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Lyons  and  Verona. 

The  new  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  at  once  dispatched  to  Lyons, 
arrived,  even  with  the  utmost  speed,  two  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  when 
sentence  had  been  pronounced. 

To  wait  for  their  an-ival,  or  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  was  not  the  Pope's  inten- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day  Innocent  IV.  produced  on  the  stage  at  Lyons 
his  long-prepared  comedy.  To  every  member  of  this  councU  which  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  which  sat  regardless  of  all  legal  forms,  a  lighted  torch  was  given  in  the 
church.  "  Accuser  and  judge  at  once,"  as  Thaddeus  styled  the  Pope,  he  declared 
that  Frederick  II.  was  an  archheretic  and  had  forfeited  the  throne  and  empire  by  his 
outrages  on  the  Church  and  by  other  misdeeds ;  all  subjects  were  released  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  ;  all  who  obeyed  or  aided  him  henceforth  fell  under  the  same  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  ;  Germany  was  instructed  to  elect  a  new  king ;  Sicily,  as 
a  legacy  and  fief  of  St.  Peter,  returned  to  the  Church,  and  the  Holy  Father  would 
hereafter  dispose  of  it.  Then  Innocent  IV.  intoned  the  Te  Deum  laudamuSy  and  the 
whole  council  joined  in  the  song.  Then  exclaiming,  ^^  As  I  extinguish  this  burning 
torch,  so  shall  Frederick's  fortune  and  life  be  extinguished ! "  he  dashed  the  flaming 
torch  against  the  ground,  and  all  the  prelates  similarly  extinguished  their  torch^ 
This  scene  took  place  on  the  17th  of  July,  1245. 

In  this  informal  and  illegal  council  the  Pope  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  pretended 
heresies,  or  rather  anticlerical  utterances  of  Frederick,  and  on  his  attacks  on  the 
States  of  the  Church ;  in  the  docimient  of  justification  which  Innocent  sent  to  the 
princes  of  Europe,  he  confessed,  unconsciously  in  the  pride  of  triumph,  the  real 
reason  of  the  breach  between  the  Pope  and  emperor — namely,  that  the  emperor  w^as 
guilty  because  he  would  not  be  subordinate  to  the  Pope,  and  would  not  acknowledge 
that  the  emperor  possessed  his  temporal  power  only  as  a  fief  fi'om  the  Pope,  and  exer- 
cised it  only  under  Papal  supervision.  That  all  the  world  might  know  how  he.  Pope 
Innocent  IV.,  from  the  height  of  his  Papal  power,  regarded  the  relation  of  the  tem- 
poral power  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  what  the  world  had  henceforth  to  believe,  he 
declared  in  his  circular,  ^'  Christ  founded  not  only  a  priestly  but  a  kingly  authority 
when  he  gave  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  the  reins  of  the  kingdom  of  earth  as 
well  as  of  heaven,  as  the  number  of  the  keys  bestowed  on  St  Peter  sufficiently  declare. 
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To  the  Pope  confesaedly  belongs  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  who  consequently 
owes  to  him  allegiance  and  submission." 

The  Papal  See  had  never  before  ao  unreservedly  declared  in  a  public  document  to 
the  princes  and  nations  of  Europe  the  height  of  its  hierarchical  demands  and  prin- 
ciples. Frederick  II.  could  not  but  accept  the  mortal  struggle  against  them,  not 
merely  for  himself  and  his  position,  but  because  if  these  principles  conquered,  the 
nadoDS  of  Germany  and  Italy  would  have  become  "  Chinese." 


The  Pope  would  never  have  ventured  to  go  so  far  had  he  not  accurately  known 
how  deep  and  wide  was  the  discontent  in  Germany  ;  how  the  emperor  had  alienated 
the  hearts  of  high  and  low  by  his  neglect  of  Germany  and  his  absence  from  it  during^ 
the  Mongol  inroad.  As  such  dissatisfaction  pervaded  the  country,  the  Mendicant 
monks  in  the  lower  classes,  the  bribes  of  the  Pope  in  the  ranks  of  temporal 
princes,  bis  commands  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  had  groat  success.  Fifteen 
thousand  marks  of  silver  and  the  assurance  of  support  by  French  arms  induced  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  Henry  Raspe,  to  allow  himself  to  be  set  up  as  a  rival  king^ 
in  Germany. 

This  Henry  was  a  vile  character,  but  devoted  to  the  Church  ;  an  abominable 
coadjutor  of  the  inquisitor  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  usurper  of  the  Thuringian  territory, 
infamous  far  and  wide  through  Germany  for  the  cruelties  he  had  exercised  on  the  son 
and  widow  of  his  brother  Lewis  IV. 

It  is  characteristic  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Germany  that  the  Pope  could  induce  no 
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other  prince  to  appear  as  an  opposition-king,  and  that  he  should  have  set  ap  a  man 
80  infamous  in  all  Germany.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1246,  the  Pope,  after  having 
made  preparations  in  Germany  by  the  agency  of  his  Mendicant  monks,  sent,  with  an 
audacity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  See,  a  command  to  the  princes  of 
the  empire  to  elect  without  delay  Henry  Raspe  as  head  of  the  empire.  This  language 
gave  ofience,  and  it  was  only  by  a  liberal  use  of  money  that  the  Pope  induced  a  small 
number  of  German,  mostly  spiritual,  princes  and  lords  to  elect  the  Thuringian  Land- 
grave ;  they  elected  him  emperor  on  the  22d  of  May,  1246,  at  Veitshoch-heim  near 
Wiirzburg.  Of  the  temporal  princes  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony  and  Duke  Henry  of 
Brabant,  and  of  the  spiritual  princes  only  about  a  dozen,  took  part  in  this  election  ; 
and  hence  Henry  Raspe  was  named  by  the  people  immediately  after  his  election  the 
*^  Parson-king.^'  The  Pope  now  sought  to  preach  up  an  army  for  him  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  promised  all  who  took  part  in  the  crusade  for  the  liberty  of  tbe 
Church  against  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  same  absolution  and  indulgences  which  were 
granted  to  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  bribes  to 
produce  a  civil  war  against  Frederick  the  emperor  and  his  son  King  Conrad  IV. 

Conrad  advanced  with  superior  forces  against  the  army  of  the  Parson-king  on  the 
Rhine ;  without  any  foreboding  of  the  trick  the  Holy  Father  had  played  in  Swabia, 
and  how  he  had  undermined  the  allegiance  of  his  men,  Conrad  met  the  Parson-king  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  on  the  6th  of  August,  1246,  and  routed  the  first  ranks  of  the 
^^  Army  of  the  Cross."  But  he  suddenly  beheld  the  Counts  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg  and 
Hartmann  of  Groningen,  members  of  the  same  family^  and  the  lord  of  Helfenstein 
with  two  thousand  horsemen  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  This  was  decisive.  Conrad 
had  to  retire. 

The  house  of  Wiirtemberg  had  risen  by  the  favors  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors^ 
and  had  distinguished  itself  by  loyalty  for  that  family.  When  Irene,  the  wife  of  King 
Philip,  aftier  her  husband's  sudden  death,  fled  in  her  distress  from  Bamberg  to  the 
castle  of  Hohenstaufen,  she  confided  herself  to  the  escort  of  her  loyal  adherent  Count 
Lewis  of  Wiirtemberg.  As  a  fact,  the  core  of  the  County  of  Wurtemberg  is  an  old 
domain  of  the  Waiblingers,  of  the  Salian  and  Hohenstaufen  Waiblingers,  and  "wns 
granted  by  tbe  Hohenstaufen  to  the  house  of  Wiirtemberg.  This  ancient  attachment 
of  the  counts  of  Wiirtemberg  to  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  the  founders  of  their 
importance  and  wealth,  was  undermined  by  the  immoral  diplomacy  of  the  Pope. 
With  six  thousand  marks  of  silver  and  the  promise  of  dividing  among  them  the  duchy 
of  Swabia,  he  had  seduced  them  into'  disloyalty  and  to  treachery  during  the  battle. 

These  treasonable  examples  found  imitators  among  the  Swabian  nobles  when  the 
Parson-king  invited  desertion  by  lavish  donations  of  imperial  estates  and  imperial 
rights,  and  gave  to  every  deserter  liberty  to  appropriate  from  the  hereditary  estates  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  as  much  as  they  could.  Spiritual  and  temporal  lords  at  once  set  to 
work.  But  they  were  soon  repaid  by  King  Conrad.  Zealously  supported  by  his 
hrother-in-law  Otto  of  Bavaria,  and  especially  by  the  German  cities,  who,  when  the 
nobles  revolted,  clung  only  the  closer  to  their  lawful  emperor  and  king,  King  Conrad 
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soon  got  the  upper-hand  over  the  Parson-king  and  his  Army  of  the  Cross.  At  Ulm^ 
"which  Henry  Raspe  was  besieging,  Conrad,  in  January  of  1247,  struck  his  adversary 
such  a  blow  that  he  fled  from  the  Danube  to  Thuringia.  He  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow  at  Ulm,  grew  sick  at  the  Wartburg,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  February, 
unhappily  enough  as  he  saw  his  artfully-constructed  power  crumbling  away,  and  the 
honor  of  liis  name — ^he  had  the  fame  of  great  bravery — had  died  before  him.  The 
Germans  regarded  his  death  as  a  judgment  of  God.  But  no  less  did  Pope  Innocent 
resolve  to  keep  on  the  path  he  had  begun.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1247,  the 
Papal  legate  summoned  to  Cologne  the  dozen  bishops  who  had  deserted  to  the  Pope, 
and  there  Count  William  of  Holland,  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  only  twenty  years  old, 
was  elected  king.  This  powerless  king — ^his  possessions  were  small — was  chosen  to 
let  the  spiritual  princes  and  the  Pope  do  what  they  liked  in  Northwestern  Germany. 

Frederick  was,  in  May  of  1247,  about  to  go  to  Lyons  to  drive  the  Pope  thence, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  Germany.  But  the  loss  of  Parma  detained  him.  The  majority 
of  the  citizens  had  long  been  good  imperialists,  and  the  city  one  of  the  chief  supports 
of  the  emperor  in  Upper  Italy — ^very  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  because 
Parma  secured  his  connection  with  Tuscany  and  facilitated  the  coming  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Apulia  and  Sicily.  When  Innocent  became  Pope,  there  grew  up  in 
Parma,  where  he  had  powerful  relatives  and  a  brother-in-law,  a  Guelphic  party, 
which,  however,  the  emperor  expelled.  After  almost  two  years,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1247,  the  expelled  Papal  party,  here  the  aristocratic  party,  made  itself  master 
of  the  city  by  the  aid  of  the  Lombard  League.  "  If  Parma  is  lost  we  have  no  sup- 
port in  Lombardy,"  was  the  emperor's  remark  when  the  melancholy  news  came  to 
him  as  he  was  on  the  road  to  Lyons ;  he  turned  to  lay  siege  to  and  recover  Parma. 
The  town  was  shut  up  on  the  2d  of  August. 

The  emperor  was  sure  that  they  would  be  forced  to  surrender  by  famine,  for  he 
knew  that  they  were  not  provided  with  provisions,  and  he  enclosed  them  with  nearly 
sixty  thousand  men.  Almost  in  a  state  of  despair,  the  besieged  one  day,  when  they 
had  seen  the  emperor,  according  to  his  custom,  ride  out  a  hunting,  suddenly  saUied 
out  on  the  besiegers.  The  sallying  party  consisted  of  all  the  Guelphs  of  Parma,  all 
the  knights  and  soldiers  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Guelphic  cities  of  Central  Italy,  who, 
warned  by  the  Pope,  had  hurried  to  the  city  before  it  had  been  shut  in.  Women  and 
men,  boys  and  girls,  youths  and  maidens,  gray-haired  sires  and  dames,  all  in  arms, 
joined  in  the  sally — a  proof  that  their  first  plan  was  simply  to  break  through  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers  and  cut  their  way  to  some  friendly  city.  But  the  surprised 
army  of  the  besiegers  dispersed.  A  Jewess  of  Parma,  the  only  one  of  her  faith,  was 
there,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her  courage.  A  panic  seized  the  besiegers.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  were  slain ;  three  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  much  money  and 
supplies,  the  emperor's  sceptre,  seal,  and  golden  throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors, who  returned  with  revived  courage  to  their  city,  while  the  emperor  was  still 
hunting. 

An  Italian  chronicle  writes :  ^^  From  this  day  the  preponderance  of  the  emperor 
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Id  Italy  began,  like  a  crab,  to  go  backwards."  This  disaster  befell  Frederick  on  the 
18th  of  February,  124S.  Now  one  blow  after  another  fell  upon  him.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1249,  his  natural  son  Enzio  (the  form  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  G^nnan 
Heinz  or  Harry,  the  diminutive  of  Heinrich  or  Henry)  was  defeated  and  made  pris- 
oner in  the  battle  of  Fossalta  by  the  Bolognese. 

Enzio,  whom  his  father  had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  was  of  great  beauty  like  bis 
father ;  he  was  like  him  in  his  high  talents,  but  far  superior  in  kindliness  of  heart  and 
nobility  of  soul.  The  emperor  made  every  attempt  to  procure  his  liberty,  offered 
immense  sums  for  ransom,  but  all  in  vain.  The  handsome  king,  when  he  rode  as 
a  prisoner  into  Bologna,  charmed  all  the  women  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  male 
adversaries.  Yet  the  representatives  of  the  thoroughly  democratic  citizens  of  Bologna 
decreed  that  King  Enzio  must  remain  a  perpetual  prisoner  of  the  city.  Such  lie 
remained  for  three-and-twenty  years  till  his  death.  When  all  the  other  sons  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  blood  had  long  passed  away  from  earth,  the  Papal  See  insisted  on  the 
Bolognese  not  liberating  this  last  of  the  race,  because  the  Papacy  dreaded  from  his 
Uberation  great  disturbances  in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  citizens  of  Bologna  con- 
tinued his  captivity  because  King  Enzio  had  been  in  the  struggles  of  the  last  years 
the  best  general  of  his  father,  and  thought  that  by  his  imprisonment  the  emperor  and 
the  whole  party  of  the  Ghibellmes  were  deprived  of  their  right  arm.  Bologna  kept 
Enzio  in  a  captivity  befitting  a  king,  and  when  the  noble  and  handsome  prince  died, 
the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  democratic  Bologna  followed  his  corpse  to  the  tomb — a 
proof  that  not  hate  but  policy  dictated  his  detention. 

If  the  emperor,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1249,  lost  his  best  soldier  in  losing  his 
noble  son,  he  lost,  soon  after,  the  friend  who  had  aided  him  in  ruling.  This  friend 
was  Peter  de  Vinea.  This  learned  and  gifted  assistant  of  Frederick  U.  in  the  govern- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was,  when  the  emperor  generously 
made  him,  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  his  chancellor  for  Sicily,  a  man  of  undoubted 
talent,  but  of  a  poor  house,  even  if  not  a  poor  scholar.  It  is  certain  Peter's  deadliest 
foes  were  the  lords  of  the  Norman  feudal  party ;  that  they  disliked  him,  not  as  the 
favorite  of  the  emperor,  but  as  the  parvenu  from  the  ranks  of  the  citizens  and  the 
enemy  of  their  feudal  notions.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  material  indulgences  shown 
to  the  citizens  and  country-people  in  the  constitution  of  Sicily  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
Peter's  influence,  and  that  no  trace  of  a  noble  family  of  this  line  is  to  be  found  before 
him ;  it  is  possible  that  the  emperor,  in  allusion  to  the  civic  origin  of  Peter,  who  was 
a  native  of  Capua,  gave  him,  on  his  elevation  to  the  high  dignities  of  state,  the  noble 
title  of  De  Vinea  or  De  Vineis,  with  a  refined  irony  towards  his  aristocratic  haters  and 
enviers ;  for  this  title  is  by  interpretation  "  of  the  vineyard  "  or  "  vineyards." 

Frederick  II.  the  emperor,  and  Peter  whom  he  had  found  in  poverty,  and  whose 
heart  and  mind  he  knew,  lived  in  friendship  and  loyalty  together  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Peter  alone,  as  an  Italian  witness  telk  us,  was  the  "only  one  who,  with- 
out interruption,  held  the  key  to  the  emperor's  heart." 

The  Norman  nobility  had  long  labored  at  the  imperial  court  to  destroy  the  bonds 
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of  friendship  between  Frederick  and  Peter.  This  party  had  at  last  created  a  coolness 
between  the  friends  by  casting  suspicion  on  a  visit  of  the  emperor  to  the  wife  of  his 
chancellor.  The  tempter  then  .came  forward  in  the  person  of  Pope  Innocent.  It  was 
Innocent  who  had  formed  the  conspiracy  of  Sicilian  grandees  in  February^  1246;  to 
murder  the  emperor^  which  plot  the  emperor  had  suppressed.  During  the  council  of 
Lyons,  Innocent  had  sought  to  bring  Peter  to  a  private  interview  without  success. 
Now  in  1249  Innocent  took  advantage  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  emperor 
and  Peter  to  treat  secretly  with  him.  The  Pope  offered,  as  a  reward  for  his  treachery, 
princely  power.  Peter  gave  no  decided  reply.  The  Papal  agents  turned  to  Peter's 
physician,  whose  ability  had  been  praised  to  the  emperor,  and  whom  he  consulted  in 
a  sickness. 

A  warning  came  to  the  emperor ;  the  physician  was  convicted  of  administering  as 
medicine  a  poison  which  produced  speedy  death.  The  emperor  in  despair  wrung  his 
bands ;  Peter  was  arrested ;  his  mortal  enemies  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  and  con- 
demned him  to  death.  Frederick  believed  the  charge  to  be  true,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  nllow  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death ;  he  had  Peter 
blinded,  and  confiscated  his  property.  Peter  proceeded  to  Pisa ;  he  had  done  much 
for  the  Pisans.  Conducted  by  the  lad  who  led  him  into  a  church,  he  asked  in  what 
place  he  was,  and  on  the  reply  that  he  was  standing  close  to  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
be  dashed  his  brains  out  against  tliis  pillar,  and  so  ended  his  life  in  despair  in 
April,  1249.  The  emperor,  in  a  circular  of  March,  1249,  to  all  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom, without  circumlocution,  accused  the  Holy  Father  of  attempting  to  remove 
bim  by  poison,  and  based  this  charge  on  the  confession  of  the  physician,  and  on  inter- 
cepted letters  from  the  Papal  chancery,  which  represented  the  preparation  and  sug- 
gestion of  this  crime  as  actions  of  the  Pope.  But  Peter's  complicity  in  this  attempt 
to  poison  is  not  yet  proved. 

Sickness,  sorrow,  and  anguish  gnawed  at  the  emperor's  heart ;  perhaps  repentance, 
doubt  of  the  full  guilt  of  his  friend  who  had  so  despairingly  ended  his  life,  and  the 
thought  that  Pope  Innocent,  of  whom  the  worst  could  be  believed,  had  played  an 
iniamous  trick  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  his  talented  minister.  ^^  The  Pope  has  taken 
from  me  half  of  my  soul  in  Peter  I "  was  the  lament  of  the  emperor.  Disastrous 
tidings  from  Germany  and  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Pope  roused  him  from  his  despond- 
ency ;  he  was  inspired  with  new  vigor  for  life  and  for  victory.  That  now,  when  he 
saw  himself  at  all  times  and  places  threatened  by  the  devices  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Papal  party,  and  could  not  but  dread  treachery,  he  trusted  the  guard  of  his  person  to 
Saracens  is  explicable.  He  had  long  shown  a  preference  for  them.  They  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  him,  and  on  their  loyalty  Papal  excommunications  and 
the  sermons  of  Mendicant  monks  made  no  impression.  Nor  did  the  Pope's  gold  and 
promises. 

Saracen  mercenaries  whom  he  raised  in  Africa,  and  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
standard  of  the  great  emperor,  were  the  means  with  which  he  drove  from  his  States 
the  Papal  army,  which  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Apulia,  and  with  which  and 
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the  support  of  the  Ghibelline  party  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  States  of  the 
Churchy  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Romagna^  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  The  arms  of 
the  imperialists  were  equally  successful  in  Upper  Italy.  The  Guelphs  in  power  at 
Parma  were  defeated  by  the  imperialist  party,  which  they  had  expelled,  and  by^ 
the  GhibeUines  in  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  other  cities  which  sided  with  the  emperor ; 
Bologna,  in  alarm,  showed  itself  disposed  for  peace  ;  Milan  was  besieged  by  the  Ghib* 
ellines ;  the  Sicilian  fleet  defeated  that  of  Genoa,  the  Pope's  ally ;  the  emperor's  son. 
King  Conrad  IV.,  had  got  the  upper-hand  of  the  Parson-king  William  of  Holland  and 
the  bishops  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Pope  declined  in  public  opinion ;  his  arrogance,  liis^ 
extortions,  the  vices  of  his  court,  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  the  French  barons,  the 
English  clergy,  and  many  of  the  nobles  and  commons  in  Germany ;  in  Rome  itself 
the  citizens  felt  bitterly  towards  the  Pope,  because  he  had  so  long  kept  Iiis  court  in 
Lyons,  and  spent  among  the  people  of  Lyons  the  immense  sums  of  money  which  hia> 
thirst  for  money  imposed  and  collected  by  means  of  his  legates  and  with  impudent 
threats ;  hence  nobles  and  commons  in  Rome  thought  of  electing  an  anti-pope  who 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome. 

Matters  were  in  such  a  position  in  Germany  and  Italy,  nay,  even  in  France  and 
England,  that  the  Pope  could  not  withstand  the  attack  for  which,  as  the  final,  decisive 
blow  in  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  Papacy,  Frederick  11.  had  now  com- 
pleted his  preparations.  Not  merely  the  arms  of  the  emperor  but  the  spirit  which 
was  in  Frederick  was  victorious  over  Pope  Innocent,  but  not  for  a  permanence  over 
the  Papacy,  which  still  held  its  rule  over  the  nations. 

In  Italy  and  in  Germany,  in  France  and  in  England,  were  many,  very  many,  who 
felt  repugnance  to  the  Papal  system  and  aims ;  but  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  "  spirit  of  denial  ^^  which  Frederick 
displayed,  and  for  his  rationalistic  tendencies  in  matters  of  faith.  Even  if  the  charges 
of  heresy  brought  against  him  in  the  council  of  Lyons  were  in  this  form  Papal  mis- 
representations, exaggerations,  or  simply  clerical  lies,  yet  his  philosophic  spirit,  which 
raised  him  above  the  belief  of  his  times,  had  finally  carried  him  in  heart,  but  not,  a? 
the  Pope  falsely  asseited,  openly  into  disbelief. 

As  befits  the  philosophy  which  he  protected  and  cultivated  more  generously  than 
any  of  his  successors,  he  stands  forth  as  a  free  soul  who  longed  to  raise  his  times  to 
freer  thoughts  and  more  spiritual  life.  He  might  have  been  the  "Reformer^'  of  the 
Church.  He  believed  reform  possible  ;  but  neither  his  religious  nor  his  moral  vicars 
were  adapted  to  effect  this  in  the  then  state  of  opinion,  and  he  had  deprived  him- 
self of  the  spiritual  resources  with  which  he  might  have  strengthened  himself  in  Italy 
and  in  Germany  against  the  Roman  Pope  and  Papal  Church,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  his  ecclesiastical  innovations.  He  had  in  early  days  helped  from  selfish  views  in 
putting  down  the  aspirations  of  the  free  religious  spirit,  and  therefore  his  present 
appearance  as  its  champion  came  too  late.  He  had,*  too  long,  allowed  the  spirit  of 
free  thought  in  matters  of  faith  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Papal  Church ;  he  had  too 
long  and  too  bitterly  struggled  against  that  civic  liberty  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
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with  tbe  spirit  ot  free  religion,  to  at  once  find  allies  in  these  two  moral  powers  which 
in  other  circumstances  would  have  been  so  strong  a  support.  He  had  repelled 
tlie  citizens,  the  people  proper ;  he  had  by  his  persecutions  thinned  the  ranks  of 
tiie  free-thinkers  in  religion.  The  Lombard  cities  could  not  trust  his  final  convert 
sion  ;  the  number  of  free-thinkers  who  would  have  trusted  him  were  too  few  and  too 
weak  because,  in  place  of  promoting  them  in  accordance  with  his  convictions,  he  had 
abandoned  them  to  cruel  persecution  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
clergy. 

If  we  read  to-day  the  edicts  of  Frederick  II.  against  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the 
Papacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emperor  believed  that  he  had  only  to  call  the 
nations  of  Christianity  to  free  thought  and  they  would  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him. 
But  as  during  his  long  reign  he  had  done  nothing  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy  little  or 
not  enough,  to  prepare  them  for  it,  and  because  the  assemblage  of  the  best  scholars 
w^hom  he  had  attracted  from  all  lands  to  his  court  at  Palermo  was  merely  a  briUiant 
court  university,  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
in  the  German  empire  retained  the  faith  of  Rome. 

Quite  another  danger  threatened  the  Pope  and  the  Guelphic  party  in  the  general 
triumph  of  the  imperial  arms.  At  this  crisis  the  emperor,  just  recovered  from  one 
sickness,  was  attacked  by  another,  dysentery ;  in  fourteen  days  after  the  attack,  he 
was  a  corpse.     He  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1250. 

Pope  Innocent  now  jubilantly  proclaimed  to  the  German  princes  and  nobles  that 
they  ought  to  make  use  of  their  liberty  and  desert  Conrad ;  that  William  of  Holland 
was  the  legitimate  king  of  the  Germans.  King  Conrad  had  retired  to  Ratisbon. 
Bishop  Albert  of  Ratisbon  and  Ulrich  abbot  of  St.  Emerau,  plotted  to  remove  the 
king  during  his  stay  by  assassination.  The  king  changed  beds  with  one  of  his  faith- 
ful followers,  Frederick  of  Ensisheim,  who  volunteered  to  sacrifice  himself.  The 
assassins,  thinking  they  were  killing  the  king,  dispatched  the  loyal  servant,  and  went 
their  way.  The  king  escaped  to  his  army,  and  next  morning  subjected  the  convent 
and  the  conspirators  to  a  fitting  punishment ;  but  the  chief  criminals  had  escaped. 

King  Conrad,  after  his  father's  death,  thought  it  his  duty  first  of  all  to  secure  his 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  to  fight  out  the  struggle  for  the  German  throne  on 
the  soil  of  Italy.  He  quickly  pawned  or  sold  most  of  the  estates  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
house  which  lay  in  South  Germany,  and  thus  raised  a  splendid  army.  He  left  his 
wife  Elizabeth  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria,  whom  he 
named  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  year 
12-51.  The  adherents  of  his  house  rallied  round  him  at  Mantua.  Central  Italy  had 
been  rendered  almost  wholly  Guelphic  by  the  exertions  of  Pope  Innocent,  who  had 
returned  in  spring,  and  therefore  King  Conrad  did  not  march  by  land,  but  sailed  in 
an  Apulian  fleet  from  the  harbor  of  Pola  in  Istria  down  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Apulia, 
where  his  half-brother  Manfred,  who  had  been,  by  his  father^s  last  will,  made  prince 
of  Tarento  and  Conrad's  governor  of  Italy,  received  him  in  December,  1251. 

Manfred,  like  Enzio,  Sdvag^a,  and  Violanthe,  was  a  child  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
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erick  and  the  Lombard  marchioness  Bianca  Lancia^  to  whom  the  emperor  in  the  last 
days  of  his  life  had  been  married  by  the  archbishop  of  Palermo^  thus  legitimating  all 
these  children.  This  young  prince,  wonderfully  endowed  with  gifts  of  mind  and 
person,  had  by  his  activity  quickly  pacified  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  the  Pope 
had  sought  to  excite  to  revolt  against  the  Hohenstaufen  house.  Naples  alone,  the 
capital  which  the  Pope  had  promised  to  make  a  free  city,  and  a  few  fortresses  had 
not  surrendered.  The  latter  fell  when  King  Conrad  landed ;  Naples  resisted  obsti- 
nately. After  a  siege  of  four  months  this  city  too,  for  which  Frederick  had  done  more 
than  for  any  other,  was  compelled,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1253,  to  throw  itself  on 
Conrad's  mercy,  and  pay  heavily  for  its  revolt.  Conrad's  victory  in  Naples  and  Sicily- 
was  decisive.  Tlie  Pope,  in  alarm,  sought  reconciliation  with  him.  Conrad  saw  the 
dishonesty  of  the  Pope's  proposals,  because  during  the  negotiations  he  was  ofiering 
the  crown  of  Sicily  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Church  to  the  princes  of  Europe.  But  no 
candidate  came  forward.  By  fines  levied  on  the  revolted  places,  by  the  immense 
sums  paid  by  the  city  of  Naples,  and  by  taxes.  King  Conrad  had  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  in  the  spring  of  1254  was  on  the  march  for  Upper  Italy  with 
twenty  thousand  picked  men  to  subdue  the  Quelphic  party  there,  and  then  go  on  to 
Germany.  In  his  camp  at  Lavello  in  Capitanata,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  on  the  27  th 
of  May,  1254,  ended  his  brief  but  active  life  of  seven-and-twenty  years,  whether  in 
consequence  of  sickness  or  poison  is  not  determined.  The  latter  was  widely  beUeveil, 
because  his  death  came  so  opportunely  for  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  freed  from  his  vic- 
torious adversary ;  and,  judging  by  his  antecedents,  one  can  attribute  even  the  worst  to 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  He  never  shrunk  at  any  means,  at  least,  "  for  the  safety  or  libera- 
tion of  Holy  Church." 

Conrad  IV.  believed  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Pope.  The  pains  of  the  dyin^ 
king  became  so  acute  that  he  cursed  the  Pope  and  the  Church  ;  he  laid  on  them  the 
guilt  of  all  his  agony.  The  Papal  party  spread  the  report  that  Manfred  or  his  family 
had  hastened  Conrad's  death  ;  and  this  gained  credit  because  Conrad  displayed  mean 
ingratitude  towards  Manfred  and  his  family  in  spite  of  aU  Manfred  had  done  for  him. 
Conrad  was  afraid  of  his  brother,  because  it  was  written  in  his  father's  will  that  in 
case  of  the  extinction  of  his  male  offspring  by  his  wedded  queens,  Manfred  was  to 
inherit  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  Manfred's  character  acquits  him  of  all  suspicion.  Of 
Manfred's  mother,  Dante  in  his  "  Divine  Comedy"  speaks  no  good. 

Conrad  IV.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Germans  from  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen. 
Of  this  powerful  stock  there  now  survived  only  one  male  scion,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  king,  like  him  a  Conrad,  whom  his  wife  Elizabeth  had  borne  to  him  in 
Bavaria  on  the  25th  of  March,  1252,  who  consequently  was  little  more  than  two 
years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  whom  the  Italians  called  Conradino,  or  the  little 
Conrad.  The  Pope  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Sicily  as  a  lapsed  fief  of  the 
Church,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Roman  See.  But  Manfred, 
who  was  much  beloved  in  Sicily,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  German  knights^ 
the  Ghibelline  party,  and  of  his  f^iithfid  Saracens  of  Apulia,  and  on  the  2d  of  Decern- 
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ber,  1354,  drove  the  Papal  army  from  the  country  by  the  battle  of  Foggia.  This 
broke  lonocent's  heart ;  he  died  nineteen  days  after  the  battle.  F^or  four  years 
Manfred  ruled  as  bis  nephew's  deputy  over  his  Sicilian  inheritance  with  eticb  remark- 
able  ability  that  on  tbe  news  that  Conradia  bad  died  in  Bavaria  with  hia  mother, 
the  nobility  and  tbe  people  proclaimed  Manfred  their  king,  and  crowned  him  in 
Palermo.      When  the  message  came  from  Elizabeth  that  the  child-kiog  still  lived, 


K'uift  Manfred  answered  that  as  he  had  by  arms  driven  two  Popes  from  the  orphaned 
kingdom,  he  desired  the  government  for  his  life,  especially  as  Oonradiii  was  not  yet 
six  years  old ;  alter  his  death  his  nephew  was  to  succeed  him.  King  Manfred  i-uled 
for  eleven  years  over  Sicily  witli  such  glory  that  King  James  I.  of  Arragon  married 
bis  heir  to  Constantia,  the  daughter  uf  Manfred,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  opposition  of  Pope 
Urban  IV. 

A  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  had  succeedod  Pope  Innocent — a  Pope  of  illustrious 
family,  but  without  the  talents  for  his  position.  The  decline  of  the  Papacy  was  bo 
marked  that  the  cardinals  returned  to  the  old  democratic  practace  of  the  Church,  and 
without  regard  to  birth,  but  looking  only  to  capaitity,  elected  the  son  of  a  poor  cob- 
bler in  Champagne  as  Pope.     He  took  the  name  of  Urban  IV.     Yet  fortune  did  not 
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favor  him  against  Manfred.  Not  tiD  he  had  reigned  eleven  years  with  ever-increasing 
fame,,  did  he  lose  throne  and  life  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  with  Charles  of  Anjou^ 
count  of  Provence,  the  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  to  whom  Pope  Clement  IV. 
had  given  Sicily  as  a  fief.  King  Manfred  fell  in  the  thickest  press  of  battle,  which  he 
lost  by  the  treason  of  a  part  of  the  Sicilian  barons,  whom  the  Pope  had  purchased ; 
they  passed  over  with  their  troops  to  Charles  of  Anjou  during  the  fight. 

Conradin  was  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old  when,  after  repeated  and  urgent  invita- 
tions from  the  GhibeUines  in  Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  who  contributed  100,000  pieces 
of  gold,  he  left  the  soil  of  Germany  to  recover  from  the  usurper  and  tyrant  Charles 
of  Anjou  his  heritage  of  Sicily.  This  gold  and  the  money  which  he  collected  by 
selUng  or  pawning  most  of  the  still  remaining  property  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house, 
together  with  the  hope  of  booty  and  adventure,  had  brought  to  his  standard  10,000 
warriors,  mostly  Swabians  and  Bavarians,  but  some,  too,  from  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. His  grandfather  Frederick  II.  was  not  much  older  when  he  marched  from 
Italy  against  Otto  IV.  and  won  Germany.  Although  externally  the  very  image  of 
his  grandfather,  the  German  Conradin,  brought  up  under  the  gloomy  skies  of  the 
North,  was  not  so  precocious  as  Frederick  II,  born  and  educated  under  the  Southern 
heaven  of  Italy ;  he  possessed  many  of  his  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  but 
neither  his  early  development  of  political  understanding  nor  his  good  fortune.  Con- 
radin was  not  born  to  be  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  his  was  a  poetic,  not  a  political 
nature. 

For  such  a  great  undertaking  in  so  tender  a  youth,  he  wanted  what  his  grand- 
father had  in  a  high  degree,  proved  commanders,  faithful  counsellors,  old  and  young, 
who  supplied  his  want  of  experience  when  he  set  forth  to  conquer  the  Gkrman 
empire.  Conradin's  inexperience  had  as  his  guardian  his  mother's  brother  after  the 
death  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  This  guardian  was  Lewis  duke  of  Bavaria,  of  evil 
memory  in  Bavarian  history.  Before  the  march  to  Italy  he  had  displayed  shameless 
greed  towards  his  nephew  and  ward,  and  on  the  soil  of  Italy  he  faithlessly  abandoned 
him  at  the  decisive  moment  when  fidelity  and  experience  were  most  necessary  to 
Conradin.  He  went  home  with  his  soldiers  when  he  saw  that  Conradin,  whom  he 
had  already  plundered  at  home,  had  nothing  more  to  give.  The  same  greed,  tbe 
same  rapacity,  was  exhibited  by  Conradin's  stepfather.  Count  Mainhard  of  Gortz, 
who  was  very  rich,  and  to  whom  Elizabeth,  the  widowed  queen,  had  given  her  hand. 
He,  too,  deserted  Conradin  in  Upper  Italy.  With  only  three  thousand  comrades 
Conradin  went  on,  receiving  almost  daily  reinforcements  by  Italian  contingents. 

The.  republic  of  Pisa  supported  him  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  with  money  ; 
Siena  sent  money  ;  revolts  against  Charles  of  Anjou  broke  out  in  Apulia  and  Sicily  ; 
the  patty  of  Conradin  won  almost  the  whole  island,  Naples,  and  Calabria;  the  loyal 
Saraceiis  of  his  grandfather  declared  for  him;  he  himself  was  victorious  in  many 
fights;  .Rome  welcomed  him  as  king  and  emperor,  as  a  liberator  from  the  woes  of 
slavery.;  In  spite  of  the  secession  of  his  nearest  kin,  who  had  turned  traitors,  all 
seamed  •  to-  .be  ii^  Conradin's  favor ;  but  he  had  no  general  fit  to  lead  an  army  com- 
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posed  of  such  difficult  materials ;  in  the  Count  G^alvano  Lancia  he  bad  a  faithful 
firiead  of  his  house  and  ao  experienced  politician,  but  a  soldier  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  a  general  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  could  sot  and  would  not  be.  The 
great  generals  of  King  Frederick  II.,  Ezzelin  and  his  brother  Alberic  Kooiaao,  were 
dead  ;  the  Marquis  Pallavicino,  who  helped  the  Guelphs  to  their  ruin,  was  now  with 
Conradin,  but  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Ghibellines. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1268,  the  battle  took  place  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Conradin  at  Tagliacozzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Conradin  had  the  more  numerous 
army,  but  no  man  in  whom  the  army 
trusted,  and  whose  signal  it  would  fol- 
low ;  the  French  bad  in  Erard  of  Val- 
ery  ao  experienced  veteran  who  directed 
the  fight  as  he  had  planned  it.  Con- 
radin's  army  routed  the  French  ;  in  the 
intoxication  of  victory  and  hungering 
for  booty,  parts  of  his  force  scattered  in 
qtiest  of  plunder.  Valery  had  placed 
some  picked  men  in  a  hidden  valley 
as  a  reserve ;  tbey  fell  upon  the  disor- 
ganized  host  of  Conradin  ;  Conradin  was 
unable  to  rally  and  reform  the  strag- 
plers ;  his  victory  became  a  perfect 
defeat,  a  rout.  The  young  Holieustau- 
fer,  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
taken  prisoner,  when  he  had  success- 
fully reached  the  sea,  by  the  treachery 
of  John  Frangipani,  whose  liouse  his 
grandfather  and  his  father  )iad  raised. 
He  sold  him  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Charles  had  him  brought  before  a 
tribunal  composed  of  the  most  famous 

jurisconsults,  the  most  illustrious  barons  and  burgomasters  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
and  the  officers  of  the  French  army  ;  he  was  accused  of  outrage  against  the  Church, 
of  revolt  and  high  treason.  All  the  judges,  one  only  excepted,  acquitted  him  und  his 
friends  of  such  conduct.  The  monster  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  the  single  vote  of  the 
time-serving  Robert  of  Barr,  the  royal  prothonotary,  ordered  the  grandson  of  his 
imperial  feudal  lord  Frederick  II.,  his  friend  Frederick  the  son  of  the  Margrave  Her- 
mann of  Baden  and  Gertrude  of  Babenberg,  and  thirteen  German  and  Italian  nobles, 
to  be  beheaded  on  the  market-place  at  Naples,  und  looked  from  a  window  of  a  neigh- 
boring palace  on  the  bloody  spectacle.  This  execution  took  place  on  the  S9th  of 
October,  1268.  As  King  Enzio  died  in  his  captivity  in  Bologna  two  years  later, 
the  great  constellation  of  the  Hobenstaufen,  whicli  had  beamed  with  so  many  raysj 
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was  extinguished.  Oennany  bad  been  under  tbeir  rule  for  one  hcodred  and  thirty 
yearsi  Italy  for  sixty-six ;  for  more  than  a  century  the  whole  known  world  was  under 
their  influence. 

The  Church  had  conquered  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  because 
she  united  herself  at  the  time  of  tbe  struggle  against  temporal  royalty  with  the  great 
and  strong  free  cities,  and  because  the  last  great  emperor  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house 
had,  in  bis  false  policy,  exaggerated  his  innate  repugnance  to  popular  struggles  for 
liberty  into  irreconcilable  hatred.     The  unlimited  absolutism  of  the  crown,  such  us 
Frederick  L,  Hcury  VL,  and  Frederick  II.  had  in  their  eye,  and  which  they  so 
ardently  longed  to  eflect,  was  in  the  days  of  the  Hohenstaufen  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.     The  spirit  of  the  times  was  already  tending  to  a  refor- 
mation of  the  national  life  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  ;  but  the  Hohenstaufen,  with  all 
their  high  talents,  misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  because  their  own  hearts'  wishes 
led  them  backwards  to  a  form  of  imperialism  which  had  long  passed  away,  and  which 
could  not  in  their  position  be  restored  for  any  length  of  time.     At  one  period  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  Frederick  II.  to  restrain  the  current  of  freedom  if  he  had  con- 
tinued the  principle  with  which  be  commenced  his  reign,  the  ^Heagae  between  tbe 
throne  and  altar,"  that  is,  between  temporal  and  spiritual  despotism. 

But  Frederick  II.  could  not  remain  a  friend  to  the  Papacy,  because  tbe  imperial 
system  as  he  meant  it,  and  the  Papal  system  as  it  was  and  ever  will  be,  were  things 
not  to  be  reconciled.     The  grandfather  Frederick  I.  bad,  to  his  own  advantage,  at 
last  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  free  cities ;  but  the  more  gifted  grandson  would 
make  no  compromise  with  this  free  spirit,  because  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  talents 
he  was  not  great  enough  to  overcome  his  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  to  comprehend 
that  tbe  time  had  now  come  in  which,  in  accordance  with  historical  development, 
the  citizen  and  the  man  were  beginning  to  come  to  the  front,  and  in  which  monarchy 
and  nobility  had  to  deal  with  men  entitled,  because  they  had  come  to  knowledge  and 
power,  to  make  their  claims  on  a  political  position  valid.     The  Church  had  appropri- 
ated the  democratic  element.    Monarchy,  imdcr  the  Hohenstaufen,  remained  strictly  in 
the  feudal  system,  and  struggled  against  the  democratic  principle.     Ruled  and  blinded 
by  the  old  fully  of  "  blue  "  blood,  Frederick  II.  remained  to  the  last  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  the  political  spirit  of  the  times,  just  as  he  had  opposed  from  false  calcula- 
tions the  free  religious  spirit.     On  this  rock  the  tortus  >  of  his  house  was  wrecked. 

Yet  after  death  the  same  feelings  were  awakened  towards  him  as  towards  liis 
grandfather.  As  many  in  the  German  empire  long  disbelieved  in  his  death,  and 
hoped  for  his  return  from  the  East,  so  now  many  who  lived  far  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  disbelieved  in  his  death,  and  for  many  years  the  story 
was  told  that  he  was  not  really  dead,  but,  weary  of  ecclesiastical  strifes  and  con- 
fusions, had  left  Europe,  and  in  the  company  of  a  faithful  few  led,  in  the  plains  of 
the  Orient,  a  blissful  life  of  poetry  and  love. 

The  condition  of  Germany  was  such  that  a  longing  for  the  strong  Hohenstaufeu 
emperors  could  not  but  awake ;  in  the  dark  ground  of  the  present  the  bright  side 
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of  these  departed  rulers  shone  the  clearer  and  overpowered  the  shadows.  For  after 
their  decease  the  confusion  in  Germany  had  become  general ;  princes  and  people, 
nobility  and  clergy,  were  morally  decayed ;  the  empire  lay  as  it  were  in  ruins.  The 
^^  Parson-king/'  William  of  Holland,  a  mere  nullity  of  a  king,  was  led  into  an  ambus- 
oGide,  in  January,  1256,  by  the  peasants  of  West  Friesland,  whose  liberties  he  tried 
to  abridge.  Without  recognizing  him,  without  regarding  his  prayers  for  mercy,  the 
peasants  slew  him.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  this  judgment  befell  him 
for  the  evil  deeds  to  which  he  had  been  led,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  his  king  and 
emperor,  by  the  priests  whom  the  Pope's  arts  had  made  disloyal  to  the  empire  and 
its  head. 

After  his  death  the  spiritual  and  temporal  grandees  put  up  the  German  crown 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  two  parties  into  which  they  were  divided  had 
each  made  a  king ;  the  one  a  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall, 
the  other  Alfonso  of  Castile,  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Philip  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  Neither  was  even  head  of  a  party,  much  less  a  king  of  Germany ;  each  lent 
his  name  to  a  party,  and  the  party  granted  him  the  name  of  king ;  Richard  visited 
Germany  thrice,  and  lavished  much  money  on  the  princes ;  when  he  had  no  more  to 
give  he  went  home,  as  the  princes  became  discontented  because  he  did  not  spend 
more.  King  Alfonso  never  set  foot  in  Germany.  The  money  which  the  princes 
had  received  for  bestowing  this  shadow  of  royalty  from  the  foreign  lovers  of  the 
German  crown  flowed  into  but  few  cofiers.  For  although  all  princes  had  in  early 
times  possessed  the  rights  of  electors,  by  this  time  seven  great  princes  alone  assumed 
the  right. 

Once  the  great  body  of  German  princes  as  electoral  princes  chose  their  king ;  now 
the  election  was  made  by  seven,  who  styled  themselves  exclusively  Electors. 

There  were  not  merely  '^  shadow-kings '' ;  there  was,  as  the  Middle  Ages  named  it, 
an  InterregnuMy  the  terrible  time  when  no  supreme  ruler  was  over  the  empire. 

There  was  terrible  confusion  in  Germany ;  no  king  sat  upon  the  throne ;  every 
man  played  the  master ;  no  right  but  the  right  of  the  strongest  prevailed.  And  all 
this  was  not  merely  promoted  but  caused  and  devised  by  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See. 

The  Papal  See  h^d  won  the  supremacy  of  Germany.  By  its  wiles  and  intrigues, 
by  its  incessantly  fomenting  civil  war,  by  its  doctrines  calculated  to  dull  high  and 
low,  by  its  Mendicant  monks,  by  its  excommunications,  by  its  licentious  loosening  of 
sworn  oaths  of  allegiance  and  duty,  by  its  cherishing  the  meanest  passion,  the  See 
of  Rome  had  demoralized  the  grandees  of  Germany,  had  blunted  in  the  people  national 
feelings  by  cultivating  ecclesiastical  ones,  had  taken  captive  men's  souls  and  brought 
them  to  such  slavish  submission  to  the  Church  that  the  Germans  at  this  epoch  and 
long  after  assented  to  all  that  was  done  by  the  Pope,  who  sat  '^  beyond  the  moun- 
tains" in  Rome,  as  if  he  really  were  by  right  the  overlord  of  Germany.  This  could 
not  have  been  if  a  powerful  and  gifted  emperor  had  lived  and  ruled  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gterman  nation  ;  certainly  not  if  Frederick  II.  had  employed  his  wonderful  talents 
for  Germany  and  attempted  its  reformation,  as  he  had  for  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
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its  reformation.  But  he  had  not  a  German  heart,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  false 
policy  of  his  grandfather  Barbarossa  and  of  his  successors^  who  sought  for  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  their  house's  power  not  in  the  north  but  in  the  south  of  the  Alps. 

It  was  Papal  policy  which  occasioned  and  effected  that  the  election  of  king  wa8 
juggled  away  from  the  German  princes  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  seven  electors. 

The  Papal  court  gained  much  thereby.  Earlier  Popes  had  claimed  for  the  ^^  Apos- 
tolic See,"  as  its  right,  the  power  of  giving  to  the  German  empire  its  supreme  head. 
But  even  the  German  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  first  rank  had  not  merely  opposed 
this  in  theory,  but  violently  repelled  it  in  practice.  This  Papal  assumption,  as  it  was 
formerly  deemed,  was  now  a  tolerated  practice.  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  the  Bull  by 
which  he  gave  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  the  German  king  to  the  archbishops  of 
Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mainz,  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  duke  of  Bavaria, 
to  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  to  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
was  daring  enough  to  assert,  ^'  These  seven  alone  have  always  possessed  this  right, 
to  the  present  hour,  from  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man."  These  lies,  like  so 
many  other  lies  of  the  Papal  court  earlier  and  later,  were  taken  by  the  Germans  for 
truths — a  clear  proof  how  little  they  knew  of  their  own  history,  how  blunted  their 
minds  and  thoughts  were  in  all  that  concerned  the  national  affairs.  In  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  this  toleration  of  the  Papal  assumption  benefited  extremely  the  Roman 
court.  Whoever  wished  to  receive  the  German  crown  from  the  hand  of  the  Popt^ 
as  his  overlord  had  to  send  heavy  sums  to  Rome ;  the  wealthy  Richard  of  Cornwall 
had  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  candidature  by  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  with 
twenty-four  thousand  marks  of  silver. 

From  the  same  princely  houses  proceeded  the  admission  of  another  Papal  assumii- 
tion.  German  princes  and  princesses,  in  case  of  disputed  succession,  induced  by 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  confessors,  sought  for  recognition  of  their  hereditary  riglit 
by  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Hitherto  none  but  the  feudal  lord,  that  is,  the  emperor, 
had  decided  such  points.  But  the  court  of  Rome  in  this  manner  appropriated  the 
right  to  stand  as  supreme  arbitrator  in  such  contested  cases  in  Germany,  even  when 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  a  temporal  princedom,  and  to  decide  who  ought  to  be,  and 
should  be,  the  owner  of  German  land.  Even  this  the  Gennans  allowed.  This,  too, 
aided  to  ruin  in  all  classes  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  to  make  the  German  people 
and  territory  Ultramontane,  fettered  to  the  Papal  See. 

The  princes  of  the  empire  were  as  busy  as  the  Pope  in  employing  for  their  own 
advantage  the  time  of  general  dissolution  and  disorder  during  the  interregnum.  The 
nobles,  great  and  small,  lay  and  clerical,  vied  with  each  other  in  grasping  what  they 
could,  and  as  much  as  they  could,  of  the  rights  and  estates  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
those  of  the  lesser  freemen ;  the  ducal  rights  in  Swabia  particularly,  the  last  frag* 
ments  of  the  estates  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house,  the  cause  of  many  feuds.  Princes, 
counts,  and  bishops,  all  equally,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  was  removed, 
strove,  without  regard  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  to  build  up  their  own  power,  their 
own  sovereignty. 
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The  youth  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  when  he  came  first  to  Germany,  had 
been  employed  by  them  to  obtain  for  themselves  rights  and  revenues  which  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  weakness  of  his  misguided  son,  the  young 
King  Henry,  had  been  also  abused,  and  the  emperor  reduced  to  confirm  the  grants 
of  his  son ;  naturally  with  the  reservation  to  resume,  or  at  all  events  diminish,  these 
concessions  in  the  reformation  of  Germany  which  he  contemplated.  Previous  kings 
and  emperors  had  granted  to  individual  princes  of  the  empire  the  enjoyment  of  this 
or  that  right  belonging  strictly  to  the  head  of  the  state,  the  right  of  coining,  of 
levying  toll,  or  the  royalties  of  the  mines,  or  other  sources  of  income  in  the  territories 
of  the  prince  so  favored.  This,  however,  had  been  only  through,  special  royal  grants 
for  distinguished  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered.  For  the  princes  hitherto  were 
only  officers  of  the  empire,  servants  of  its  head. 

Even  the  grants  of  Frederick  II.  to  all  princes  would  not  have  enabled  them  to 
efiect  their  sovereignty  if  he  had  not  been  always  detained  in  Italy,  if  the  shadow- 
kings  and  the  interregnum  had  not  come ;  but  now  the  princely  officers  of  the 
empire,  the  servants  of  the  emperor,  who  had  only  governed  in  his  name,  began  to 
make  themselves  lords  of  the  land,  independent  lords  instead  of  feudal  feofiees,  and 
to  rule  by  their  own  absolute  right.  They  refused  to  pay  the  imperial  taxes,  strength- 
ened themselves  in  possession  of  the  imperial  tolls,  jurisdictions,  and  other  rights 
which  they  had  intruded  themselves  into,  and  shrunk  from  no  means  to  make  the 
lesser  estates,  the  knighthood,  the  commonalty,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  corpora^ 
tions,  hitherto  subject  only  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and 
feudal  superiority,  that  is,  to  their  sovereign  power,  which  power  they  exercised  over 
all  and  every  the  inhabitants  of  their  territories,  with  all  the  authority  previously  pos- 
sessed by  the  head  of  the  empire.  Since  after  Frederick  II.'s  death  the  kingless  time 
lasted  twenty-three  years,  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  time  and  space  to  make  them- 
selves absolute  masters,  and  io  introduce  what  had  been  hitherto  strictly  prohibited, 
division  of  estates.  According  to  th^  feudal  law  of  the  empire  any  feudatory  who  had 
presumed  of  his  own  motion  to  divide  his  property  between  different  sons  would  have 
forfeited  his  fiefs. 

Among  the  princes  of  the  old  stamp,  the  long  and  severe  political  struggles  of  jthe 
imperial  house  of  the  Waiblingers  (Ghibellines)  had  produced  a  new  kind  of  high 
nobility  consisting  of  the  families  of  the  imperial  officials  and  of  the  vassals  of  the  Salian 
and  Hohenstaufen  houses.  Counts  had  actually  attained  the  position  of  princes  of  the 
empire,  after  that  emperor  and  empire  had  cut  up  the  hide  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
the  successors  of  Barbarossa  divided  and  dismembered  the  wide  tribal  dukedoms  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  By  grants  of  their  private  estates  as  well  as  from 
imperial  estates  to  adherents  who  hitherto  had  not  been  reckoned  among  the  nobles 
of  princely  rank,  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen  and  the  later  kings  had,  from  necessity,  so 
enriched  a  lot  of  parvenus  in  South  Germany  that,  without  any  royal  patent  of  eleva- 
tion to  the  rank  of  princes,  they,  in  the  then  state  of  the  empire,  during  the  interreg- 
num,  made  good  their  titles  as  princes  of  the  empire. 
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Such  nobles  who  had  climbed  up  to  a  kind  of  princely  rank  made  a  beginning  of 
division  of  estates.  The  house  ruling  in  Mecklenburg  first  divided  this  Wendish  land 
into  four  portions  under  four  lords.  The  counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  counts  of  Henne- 
burg,  and  others  imitated  this  example.  Soon  this  system  of  partition  seized  on  the 
houses  of  old  and  genuine  princes.  The  bouse  of  Wittelsbach  led  the  way.  After 
this  house  had  united,  by  a  grant  of  Frederick  Il.y  the  dignity  and  territories  of  a 
Palgrave  of  the  Rhine  and  of  a  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  the  empire  after  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  dukedom  had  been 
previously  curtailed ;  the  inheritance  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  compensated  for 
the  loss ;  for  by  grants  of  Frederick  I.  the  Palgraves  of  the  Rhine  had  entered  upon 
all  the  rights  of  the  whilom  dukes  of  Rhenish  Franconia.  Their  official  power 
extended  between  the  Saar  and  the  Hundsriick,  the  Lahn  and  the  Neckar.  Their 
private  property  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Baden,  the  whole 
district  about  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  the  modem  Eraichgau  in  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden,  and,  beyond  the  Rhine,  Frankenthal,  Alzez,  Bacharach,  and  extensive  sur- 
roundings. 

Thus,  beyond  dispute,  the  naturally  richest  districts  of  the  Qerman  empire  were 
partly  the  private  property,  partly  the  fiefs,  of  the  Rhenish  Palgrave.  Although  the 
marriage  of  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion  with  Agnes  of  Hohenstaufen  had  been  a  seal 
of  romantic  love,  and  the  Guelph  Henry  the  Younger  had  thus  obtained  the  private 
property  and  fiefs  of  the  Palgrave  his  father-in-law,  yet  this  marriage  was  childless, 
and,  by  grant  from  Frederick  U.,  the  whole  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  passed  to  the  house 
of  Wittelsbach,  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  Lewis  I.,  and  to  his  son  Otto  the  Illustrious, 
who,  by  his  union  with  Agnes  the  sister  of  the  Palgrave  Henry  the  Younger,  inherited 
the  private  estates  of  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine.  The  sons  of  Otto,  Lewis  II.  and 
Henry,  divided  the  territories  in  1355.  Lewis  took  Upper  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate, 
his  younger  brother  Henry  kept  Lower  Bavaria. 

In  1260  the  Margraves  John  I.  and  Otto  III.  of  Brandenburg  made  a  partition. 
In  1268  the  dukedom  of  Saxony  was  divided  between  John  I.  and  Albert  II.,  giving 
rise  to  the  houses  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  and  Saxe- Wittenberg.  In  1255  the  county  of 
Nassau  was  divided.  In  1266  Henry  Margrave  of  Meissen  divided  this  greatest  of  all 
the  imperial  margraviates  between  himself  and  his  two  sons,  so  that  he  himself  kept 
Meissen,  but  gave  to  his  sou  Albert  Thuriugia  and  the  Saxon  Palatinate,  and  to  his 
second  son  Dietrich  the  margraviate  of  Landsberg,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  the  lordship 
of  Groitsch.  It  seems  that  women  had  most  influence  in  effecting  these  partitions. 
At  least  in  the  partition  of  Brunswick  the  wives  of  Albert  and  his  younger  brother 
John  caused  the  division.  Before  their  marriages  they  had  ruled  in  common,  friendly 
and  peaceably.  But  soon  afler  their  nuptials  the  two  brothers  united  in  dividing 
Bruuswick  on  account  of  their  wives. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1267,  the  two  brothers,  who  were  good  brothers,  sat  in  the 
cas^tle  of  Brunswick,  and  threw  dice  whether  Brunswick  should  be  divided  or  no ;  if 
the  die  decided  for  partition,  parted  it  was  to  be ;  next  they  threw  to  see  which 
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brother  should  make  the  partition^  and  which  should  have  the  choice  of  the  divided 
districts.  Albert  had  to  make  the  division^  John  had  to  choose.  In  1271  the  two 
brothers  Meinhard  and  Albert  divided  66rz-TyroL  Count  Albert  kept  the  ancestral 
lands  of  Gorz  on  the  borders  of  Friuli  and  the  Pusterthal ;  Meinhard  IL  kept  all  the 
lands  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Tyrol,  came  to  him  from  his  father.  In  the  North 
the  same  custom  prevailed ;  the  three  counts,  Gerhard,  Adolphus,  and  John,  divided 
up  Holstein. 

From  this  system  arose  a  crowd  of  princes  and  counts  which  entirely  altered  the 
relation  of  the  princes  to  the  head  of  the  empire ;  they  were  now  all  independent 
lords  in  their  lands,  no  longer  rulers  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  emperor.  This 
could  not  but  contribute  to  the  weakening  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  kingdom. 
It  contributed  to  complete  the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy  in  Germany. 

The  Church  in  early  centuries  had  promoted  culture  and  education ;  but  since  it 
had  entered  into  the  struggle  for  temporal  power,  it  had  taken  care  to  leave  Christian 
men  and  women,  great  and  small,  uneducated,  to  subdue  their  conscience,  to  dull 
their  minds.  Brilliant  exceptions  exist  of  priests  who  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
Christian  verities,  shook  brutal  consciences,  and  insisted  on  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit ;  but  they  were  few,  rare  exceptions.  The  figures  of  John  of  Vicenza  and 
Berthold  of  Ratisbon  tower  up  in  lonely  grandeur  above  their  contemporaries  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  fact  that  the  Mendicant  monks  have  supplied  some  hymns  of 
deep  feeling  proves  nothing  for  the  effect  of  church  music  on  the  people ;  for  these 
hymns,  like  all  the  others,  are  in  Latin.  Religion,  which  in  its  essence  is  something 
within,  was  made  by  the  Church  to  consist  of  something  extemaL 

In  the  place  of  true  inward  faith  and  Christian  life  had  come  a  mechanical  religion, 
counting  of  rosaries,  hearing  masses,  venerating  relics,  performing  penances,  flogging 
themselves  or  being  flogged  by  monks,  pilgrimages,  and  the  like,  while  donations  to 
the  Church  and  promotion  of  the  Papal  interests  were  elevated  as  the  highest  merits. 
The  simplicity  of  divine  worship,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  now  vanished  from  the  Ger- 
man Church,  and  gave  way  to  magnificent  festivals,  and  especially  to  newly-intro- 
duced feasts,  such  as  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  our  Lady  and  of  Corpus 
Christi,  in  which  the  Church  displayed  all  possible  external  splendor  and  magnificence. 
The  popular  belief  in  miracles  wsa  sedulously  cherished  and  fostered  by  pretended 
miracles,  which  were  attributed  not  only  to  holy  men  but  to  images  of  the  saints  and 
relics.  When  it  was  seen  how  lucrative  for  the  Church's  cofifers  were  the  bones  of 
martyrs  and  other  relics  which  had  been  brought,  or  were  said  to  have  been  brought,  in 
the  Crusades  from  the  churches  or  rifled  sepulchres  of  the  East,  especially  among  the 
uncultivated  piety  of  the  Germans,  the  number  of  saints  and  relics  was  multiplied, 
and  tales  told  of  new  wonders  which  they  had  wrought.  All  the  monks  and  priests 
did  not  take  a  part  in  this  deception  which  made  old  and  new  saints  and  fabricated 
relics ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  themselves  involved  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  time,  and  full  of  veneration  for  saints  and  relics. 

Papal  astuteness  and  the  financial  talents  of  speculative  bishops  and  abbots  culti* 
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vated  the  popular  superstition  which  paid  so  much  higher  a  rate  of  interest  than 
popular  intelligence,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  blind  throng  proclaimed  a  dog  that  had 
died  in  place  of  its  master's  child  to  be  a  martyr  and  a  children's  saint ;  the  prioress 
of  Fretelsheim  carried  her  credulity  so  far  that  she  bought  for  a  large  sum  two 
pieces  of  the  dung  dropped  by  the  ass  ridden  by  Christ  on  his  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  learned  Muchar,  one  of  the  chapter  of  the  convent  of  Admont,  says 
expressly  in  his  history  of  Styria,  ^^  An  oath  which  merely  called  Grod  to  witness  had 
little  or  no  respect,  but  an  oath  by  relics  of  one  or  more  sainto  had  a  much  more 
binding  force."  Dead  men  were  deified,  and  God  pushed  from  his  place ;  he  had  to 
stand  aside  before  human  bones,  bits  of  clothing,  and  whatever  else  the  faith  of  the 
time  deemed  holy.  The  Church  counted  in  her  ranks  many  priests  and  monks  of 
understanding  and  talent,  who  used  their  gifts  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  praised 
these  relics  up  and  down,  composed  legends,  and  by  song  and  speech  celebrated  the 
saints  and  relics.  All  this  reached  its  climax  in  the  cult  of  Mary  our  Lord's  mother, 
who,  as  the  Mother  of  God,  was  placed  high  above  the  triune  God. 

Superstition  and  belief  in  miracles  belonged  to  the  whole  age ;  on  these  the  hierar- 
chy craftily  built  up  the  edifice  of  its  temporal  power,  and  found  for  both  a  more 
favorable  soil  than  elsewhere  in  the  German  temperament,  which,  even  in  heathen 
times,  was  prone  to  the  mysterious  and  the  wonderful.  This  natural  tendency  of  the 
Germans  had  risen  in  the  last  centuries  till  it  became,  by  various  influences,  a  love  for 
the  fantastic.  The  strongest  of  these  influences  were  those  deliberately  prepared  by 
the  Papal  Church.  When  it  had  succeeded  in  rendering  inaccessible  the  fountain  of 
Christian  faith,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  high  and  to  low,  to  rich  and  to  poor,  when  it 
had  left  undeveloped  the  intellect  of  mankind  by  purposely  giving  to  the  noble  as  to 
the  peasant  a  highly  imperfect  education,  it  then  easily  succeeded  in  banishing  religion 
such  as  Christ  taught  and  lived,  and  in  substituting  a  Papal  religion  which  flattered 
the  senses  and  w^hich  in  many  ways  benefited  the  lust  of  power  as  well  as  the  lust  of 
money  in  the  Pope  and  the  higher  clergy. 

As  the  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  in  their  poetic  inspiration,  extended  the  original 
simple  religion  of  nature  of  their  people  into  a  worship  of  numerous  gods  and  goddesses 
and  to  a  whole  circle  of  subordinate  deified  forms  of  both  sexes,  so  the  Papal  Church, 
not  for  poetical  but  for  financial  views,  borrowed  the  whole  heathen  Olympus  and 
transferred  it  from  Greek  antiquity  into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Popes,  with  their 
Roman  education  and  their  fellow-workers  of  the  first  rank,  understood  better  than 
many  of  the  latest  scholars  that  Greece  had  from  early  times  been  led  by  a  minority 
of  sages  and  by  their  doctrine,  which  the  bulk  of  the  faithful  blindly  followed.  They 
knew,  too,  how  much  renown  the  heathen  bards  of  the  old  Germans  had  won  by  poeti- 
cally transforming  the  simple  German  religion  of  nature  into  a  string  of  gods,  god- 
desses, sagas  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  hence  the  wise  men  in  the  Church  concluded  that 
such  a  Christian  mythology,  imitating  the  divine  world  of  Greek  and  German  pagan- 
ism, was  a  requisite  for  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  above  all  for  the  Germans ; 
they  resolved  to  meet  this  requisite  the  more  perfectly  that  the  power  of  the  Papal 
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Church  was  completed  and  established  among  the  peoples  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  fed  with  poetry  instead  of  truth^  and  who  preferred  to  the  bread  of  life  of  a  true 
faith  the  Church's  gift  of  a  delusion  which  captivated  the  senses,  corrupted  the  imagi- 
nation, and  stimulated  emotion  by  the  aid  of  every  art. 

Thus  arose  the  mediaeval  heaven  full  of  deified  men  with  a  God  from  whom  the 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy  had  stripped  his  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  As  the  Church 
taught  and  made  men  believe  that  the  Church  was  above  the  State,  the  Pope  above 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  must  be  to  fulfil 
his  duties  towards  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  clergy,  compared  with  which  political 
duties  were  unimportant  as  regards  an  entrance  to  heaven  or  to  hell  or  to  purgatory ; 
8o  now  the  Church  taught  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not  only  immaculately  conceived  but 
is  the  queen  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  sentence  of  Rome.  What  the  Church  taught 
of  her  in  prose,  what  the  Mendicant  monks  preached  in  their  unconstrained  popular 
eloquence,  that,  when  the  time  of  the  German  Minnesingers  came,  was  ennobled  by 
the  romance  of  chivalry  in  their  songs.  Thus  sang  Maria  Keinmar  of  Zweter  respect- 
ing the  '^  Lady  of  Heaven  ":  ^'  She  has  subdued  the  mighty  God,  so  that  his  authority 
depends  on  her."    In  a  hymn  of  another  contemporary  we  find  Jwe  matris  impera. 

Thus  the  original  means  of  giving  strength  and  sanctity  to  the  Christian — ^prayer — 
almost  ceased  in  the  Church,  and  in  its  place  came  invocations  of  saints.  It  is  true 
that  in  public  worship  the  old  ecclesiastical  Latin  hymns  in  which  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  prayed  to,  were  still  sung ;  but  the  h3rmns  to  Our  Lady 
were  most  numerous ;  the  people  and  the  nobles  in  this  time  of  Mediaeval  Roman- 
ticism told  their  beads  (a  practice  borrowed  from  the  heathen  religions  of  India),  and 
prayed,  as  they  counted  the  rosary,  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  saints.  God  and 
He  whom  he  had  sent  to  be  the  light  and  life  of  the  world  were  put  on  one  side  by 
the  Church  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  giver  of 
light  and  consolation,  was  dismissed  from  service  by  the  Mediaeval  Romanticists.  It 
is  severe,  but  it  is  true,  the  saying  of  Hegel,  ^^  The  Middle  Age  of  Germany  was  a 
time  sjienated  from  the  Spirit.'' 

The  Church  replied  to  opposition  by  a  system  of  terror.  Henry  Minike,  provost 
of  Goslar,  had  stated  in  his  sermons  and  in  some  Latin  poems  '^  that  the  wisdom  of 
GU>d  surpassed  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  A  spiritual  court  presided  over  by  the 
Papal  legate,  the  Cardinal  Conrad,  one  of  the  Swabian  house  of  the  counts  of  Urach, 
condemned  Minike,  a  man  of  truth  and  liberality,  as  a  heretic  to  die  at  the  stake, 
and  as  he  did  not  recant  he  was  burnt  alive  on  the  29th  of  March,  1225.  This  fell  on 
the  time  when  the  Mendicant  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  began  to  be 
the  standing  army  of  the  Pope,  the  champions  of  the  Romish  faith,  ^^  which  alone  can 
save."  The  generals  of  the  two  orders  had  their  seats  at  Rome  near  the  Papal  throne ; 
from  it  they  received  the  orders  for  their  proceedings  in  Germany.  For  it  was  in 
Germany  that  the  Pope  had  found  the  Mendicant  Friars  especially  useful. 

The  Papal  See  had  learnt  by  long  experience  how  liberal  in  giving  the  Ger- 
mans were.     They  had  kindly  welcomed  these  champions  of  the  faith,  and  only  the 
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cathedral  chapters  had  looked  with  displeasure  upon  them^  as  had  the  native  clergym^i 
in  the  cities,  villages,  and  country  parishes.  By  means  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  these  Mendicant  orders  to  preach  and  confess  in  all  parishes,  they  soon 
became  the  popular  preachers  and  the  universal  keepers  of  conscience.  They, 
appearing  poorly  clad,  without  the  conunon  necessaries  of  life,  found  access  to  all 
classes  in  Germany,  had  free  welcome,  and  rich  presents  for  their  convents.  As  they 
lived  altogether  at  the  cost  of  the  laity,  and  as  the  latter  were  ever}rwhere  liberal  to 
them,  they  were  in  a  position  to  increase  their  numbers  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
while  the  other  monastic  orders  could  only  admit  to  their  houses  such  members  as 
their  estates  could  support.  Whatever  could  not  be  confessed  or  confided  to  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  was,  without  fear,  entrusted  to  these  itinerant  friars,  whose 
^^  holy  mendicancy "  was  furnished  by  the  Papal  See  with  so  many  letters  of 
license. 

Thus  hearts  and  secrets  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  thus  these  friars  were  enabled  to  intermeddle  in  afiairs  of  the  family  and  the 
state.  These  Mendicant  orders  contributed  much  to  establish  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  Papal  See  over  the  national  church.  It  was  these  orders  who  spread  among 
the  German  people  the  new  doctrine  that  the  Pope  was  God's  vicar  on  earth.  After 
Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.  bore  as  his  highest  title  that  of  a  successor  and  vicar  of 
St.  Peter,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Popes  to  add,  "  God's  Vicar  upon  Earth."  The 
standing  army  of  friars  was  everywhere  busied  in  enforcing  on  the  Germans  the  teach- 
ing that  the  Pope,  as  the  representative  of  God  on  earth,  had  a  superhuman  dignity ; 
that  in  this  capacity  of  God's  vicar,  he  no  longer  ordered  as  man  but  as  God ;  he 
could  dispose  and  ordain  ;  what  he  loosed  or  bound,  what  he  cursed  or  blessed,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  if  both  word  and  deed  proceeded  from  God  himself. 

Gregory  IX.  explicitly  declared  by  his  councillors  that  the  Pope  has  a  "celes- 
tial authority  "  to  change,  alter,  make  afresh,  nay,  to  change  the  nature  of  things ;  he 
stood  above  all  laws,  being  the  lord  of  laws,  and  was  not  himself  bound  by  any  laws, 
and  therefore  he  had  the  power  at  his  pleasure  to  release  others  from  the  obligations 
of  laws,  vows  or  oaths.  As  a  property  inherent  in  his  divinely-instituted  power,  the 
Pope  possessed  infallibility,  which  at  first  was  confined  to  the  statement  "  that  in  all 
matters  of  faith  he  was  subject  to  no  error,  and  thus  infallible."  Innocent  ID.  had 
expressed  himself  in  a  decree,  "  The  Pope  represents  the  true  God  upon  earth  ;  con- 
sequently if  he  loosen  a  bond,  it  is  loosened  not  by  human  but  by  divine  power,  not 
by  man  but  by  God  himself." 

This  omnipotence  of  the  Pope,  which  the  Papal  court  used  towards  temporal  lords 
only  when  feasible,  the  spiritual  princes  and  cathedral  chapters  had  to  feel  in  full 
force.  The  Papal  See  now  claimed  as  its  exclusive  right,  to  summon  councils  of  the 
Church,  to  confirm  or  reject  their  resolves,  to  install  or  deprive  bishops  at  pleasure, 
to  render  ineffectual  the  free  elections  of  the  cathedral  chapters,  to  allow  appeals  to 
the  Pope  from  the  sentiences  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  to  grant  absolutions  and  dis- 
pensations, and  to  tax  all  church  dignities  and  posts  at  pleasure. 
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Already  appeals  to  the  Pope  had  brought  much  money  mto  his  coffers;  they 
became  an  ever-flowing  source  of  income  by  an  innovation  which  was  simply  mon- 
strous. According  to  the  Civil  Law,  and  hitherto  by  the  Canon  Law^  appeals  would 
lie  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court  only  after  sentence  given.  But  now  the  Papacy 
made  it  a  ground-principle  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  appeab  could  be  made  imme- 
diately to  the  Pope  before  any  sentence  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop.  Thus  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  spiritual  princes  in  Germany  was  much  abridged,  and  thus  injustice  and 
violence  often  went  unpunished.  For  many  appealed  to  Rome  simply  with  a  view  to 
obtain  for  a  longer  time  opportunities  for  their  injustice,  and  escape  punishment,  or 
if  they  had  a  case  which,  before  the  ordinary  bishop's  courts,  where  as  a  rule  law 
prevailed,  would  be  lost,  they  appealed,  in  order,  by  the  venal  tribunals  of  Rome,  to 
turn  injustice  into  legal  forms,  and  purchase  immunity  for  evil  men  and  evil  deeds. 

The  Papal  legates  acted  in  Germany  with  a  power  quite  arbitrary,  and  abused 
their  authority  without  shame.  The  taxes  demanded  by  the  Pope  were  already  too 
heavy ;  now  came  the  extortions  and  violence  of  the  legates  and  their  servants  in 
quest  of  their  own  gains.  German  bishoprics  and  convents  were  plundered  by  Roman 
emissaries  ;  tlie  Pope,  as  a  rule,  took  mider  his  protection  his  agents  when  the  injured 
brought  charges  against  them.    The  Pope  exercised  great  extortion  even  on  the  clergy. 

In  order  that  the  German  bishops  and  convents  might  be  able  to  supply  the  heavy 
taxes,  to  the  Holy  See,  the  Pope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  introduced  the  so-called 
*^  Liberty  of  the  Church,"  that  is,  he  forbade  the  clergy  to  pay  any  tribute  to  tem- 
poral princes  unless  these  taxes  were  based  on  feudal  obligations.  The  clergy  in 
Germany,  more  than  elsewhere,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  accumulated  immense 
wealth  by  tlie  belief  of  the  time,  which  had  learnt  nothing  else  than  that  donations 
to  the  Church  would  free  the  vile  sinner  from  purgatory  and  hell-fire,  and  secure  a 
distinguished  place  in  heaven  to  the  better  class  of  mankind.  But  we  must  add,  as 
means  of  this  enrichment,  tricks,  deception,  violence.  Some  German  convents  had 
gradually  got  together  estates  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  needs.  And  as  a  rule  the 
lands  of  the  Church  were  the  most  fertile  and  most  money-bringing.  The  liberation 
of  all  these  Church  estates  from  all  temporal  taxes  and  tributes,  with  the  slight  excep- 
tion of  feudal  contributions,  diminished,  most  sensibly,  the  power  of  the  king  and 
princes ;  and  while  the  clergy,  the  richest  part  of  the  population,  contributed  nothing 
to  the  burdens  of  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  impose  on  the  subjects,  the  poorer 
part  of  the  population,  as  an  additional  tax,  the  amount  hitherto  paid  by  the  clergy, 
which  they  could  and  ought  to  have  continued  to  pay,  as  they  had  tenfold  the  means 
and  power. 

Yet  even  this  the  lay  princes  acquiesced  in,  because  the  Church  placed  among  the 
seven  deadly  sins  that  of  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  eternal  damnation 
took  from  the  laity  the  courage  to  oppose  or  contravene  this  new  principle  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  Only  a  few  exceptions  of  a  temporary  taxation  of  the  clergy  appear  here 
and  there  in  history,  and  in  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  country  was  so  full  of 
danger  that  either  prince  and  people  must  succumb  to  the  peril,  or  the  immense 
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estates  and  wealth  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  must  contribute  to  a  moderate 
impost.  In  such  hours  of  need  a  temporal  prince  sometimes  ventured  to  lay  moderate 
taxes  on  the  clergy^  or^  as  the  Holy  See  phrased  it,  to  diminish  the  earthly  possessions 
of  the  Bride  of  Christ.  Some,  but  very  few,  disregarded  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
in  this  respect,  and  in  the  dire  necessity  of  the  country,  laid  hands  on  this  heaped-up 
treasure,  sometimes  by  vfolence,  sometimes  by  subterfuge. 

So  much,  and  more  also,  did  the  Church  enjoin  to  the  German  princes,  whose 
head  and  heart  were  kept  in  fetters  by  Rome.  The  Pope  had  bound  the  world, 
especially  Germany,  hand  and  foot ;  even  the  refined  chivalry  celebrated  the  Mother 
of  God  and  Queen  of  Heaven  with  chivalrous  devotion. 

The  veneration  of  the  Virgin  had  existed  for  centuries  before  the  speculative  spirit 
of  the  priesthood  had  laid  hold  of  it  for  their  selfish  ends.  Souls  inspired  with 
poetic  feelings,  not  cold,  calculating  priests,  had  blended  together  all  that  was  holy 
and  pure  in  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  who  thus  idealized  her  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  exalt  her  and  her  sex.  In  the  rude  mediaeval  period  of  feuds  and 
wars,  this  gave  a  proof  that  woman  ought  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Christian  faith.  Far 
and  wide,  in  Rome  as  in  Constantinople,  woman  had  been  despised.  What  Chris- 
tianity required  to  lay  a  better  foundation  for  family  life,  esteem,  nay,  reverence  for 
woman,  she  found  already  existing  in  Germany.  This  reverence  had  for  ages  been 
universal  among  the  German  tribes,  and  therefore  the  consecrated  ideal  of  womanhood, 
which  the  Church  raised  up  to  religious  glory  in  the  person  of  Mary,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  attractive  to  the  nation.  Love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  homage  paid 
by  the  male  sex  to  woman  on  earth,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  soften  mediaeval 
chivalry,  to  awaken  gentler  impulses,  more  humane  tempers,  and  nobler  manners. 

The  German  women  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  class  of  free- 
men,^ nobles,  or  higher  city  society,  must  have  had  many  qualities  to  compel  the  male 
sex  to  this  high  esteem  and  reverence  for  them.  They  were  in  real  worth  far  superior 
to  the  men.  The  noble  youth  from  his  seventh  year  was,  as  a  rule,  schooled  in  exer- 
cises which  developed  and  steeled  his  bodily  powers,  and  gave  him  bodily  activity ; 
compared  with  these  accomplishments  education  of  the  mind  and  heart  were  lightly 
esteemed,  often  so  much  so  that  even  in  their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  they  could 
not  write  their  names  correctly  or  uniformly.  We  have  documents  executed  at  short 
intervals  after  each  other  in  which  the  lord  writes  the  name  of  his  property  difierently 
in  each.  How  much  worse  must  things  have  been  with  the  lower  nobility  t  While 
the  males  of  a  family  were  thus  growing  up,  the  education  of  the  daughters  was 
beyond  comparison  better.  In  the  best  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  circles  of 
the  higher  and  middle  nobility,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  civic  ranks,  the  women  and 
girls  were  so  accomplished  in  the  finer  feminine  occupations,  especially  in  embroidery, 
that  connoisseurs  still  admire  their  productions.  In  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
they  were  well  instructed.  They  had  the  arts  which  their  fathers  and  husbands  did 
not  possess,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  many  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  devoted 
to  poetry  and  history. 
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AVben  the  noble  lords  were  in  the  field  in  a  protracted  war,  or  roving  in  domestic 
feudsy  or  absent  in  their  duties  of  the  empire  and  the  court;  their  wives  and  daughteib 
aat  in  the  solitude  of  their  castles  excluded  from  all  social  intercourse.  These  castlec 
were  situated  on  hills,  often  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  or,  if  placed  in  the  plain, 
they  lay  near  to  rivers  and  lakes,  whose  waters  could  be  led  into  the  moats  that 
eurrounded  the  castle.  The  life  of  the  noble  lady  in  these  castles  was  rendered,  eithei 
by  the  remoteness  of  situation  or  prejudice  of  rank,  a  lonely  life,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  country  or  the  city.  Those  who  had  the  inclination  lacked 
no  opportunity  for  mental  culture,  or  the  offices  of  religion.  Some  devoted  them- 
selves to  spiritual  exercises,  some  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  that  is,  to  the  loose 
sheets  on  which  the  lays  of  chivalry  were  transcribed. 

It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the  women,  by  their  mental  culture,  contributed  the 
most  in  this  period  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  becoming  savage  and  rude.  When 
the  harp  tinkled  under  the  fingers  of  the  knight,  and  nobles — ^nay,  emperors  and  kings 
like  the  Hohenstaufen — sang  and  composed,  no  doubt  there  were  men,  too,  among 
the  lovers  and  listeners  of  song  and  lay  on  the  great  feast  days ;  but  the  true  public 
of  the  Minnesingers  was  the  ladies  in  the  castles  and  cities  of  Germany.  To  them 
every  flying  leaf  of  a  new  song,  every  longer  German  poem  in  transcript,  came 
welcome.  Such  ladies  it  was  who  had  a  power  of  judging  respecting  the  worth  or 
worthlessness  of  the  reviving  literature  and  poetry. 

We  must  beware  of  taking  the  opinion  of  monastic  writers  about  the  women  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  this  portion  of  time  as  any  measure  of  their  worth.  The  moral  and 
mental  culture  of  the  noble  lady  was  not  everywhere  the  same,  not  only  differing  ir 
<lifl[crent  districts  but,  as  to-day,  in  the  same.  When  the  provost  of  a  Tyrolese  con 
vent  complains  at  the  time  of  the  interregnum  that  'Hhe  wickedness  of  womar 
passes  all  other  wickedness  in  the  world,  that  no  wrath  or  revenge  surpasses  the 
wrath  and  revenge  of  a  woman,  that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  more  curable  and  less 
painful  than  the  society  of  women,''  we  know  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  and  calum 
nious  outbreak  of  passion  of  as  little  historical  value  as  modem  sermons  or  essays  on 
the  same  subject. 

The  German  lady  had  always  been  esteemed  by  the  Germans  in  her  domestic 
position,  before  the  so-called  "  cliivalry  of  dames  "  was  introduced  into  the  German 
empire  from  the  Romanic  countries  of  Spain  and  France.  The  duty  of  the  German 
knight  to  honor  and  protect  the  ladies,  before  all  things  to  esteem  his  wife,  was  some- 
thing radically  difierent  from  the  "  gallantry  '^  of  the  "  service  of  the  ladies "  trans- 
planted into  Germany  by  the  way  of  Provence  and  Flanders.  The  influence  of  tb.b 
Romantic  system  has  been  placed  by  poets  and  historians,  who  were  enthusiastio 
about  romance,  in  a  light  which  neither  truth  nor  fact  confirms. 

The  period  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  especially  the  interval  between  Barbt^ 
rossa  and  Frederick  II.,  was  the  spring-time  of  that  fantastic  Romanticism  which  la 
styled  "  The  Chivalry  of  Dames."  We  may  assume  that  for  some  time  this  exaltation: 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  culture  to  supreme  power,  polished  away  much  that  was  m^M^ 
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and  uncouth  in  the  male  sex ;  that  roughness  bsgau  to  abate,  the  commoaplace  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  action  to  be  ennobled,  and  mediaeval  barbarism  to  be  somewhat 
civilized.  But  this  chivalrous  "  service  of  the  ladies "  made  no  deep  eSect  ou  the 
iimle  sex,  and  therefore  was  not  permanent  in  Germany.  It  faded,  like  all  the 
romance  of  chivalry,  with  the  red  sunset  of  the  sinking  sua  of  the  Hohenstaiifen.  It 
was  well  that  this  "  service  of  the  ladies  "  did  so  die  away.  The  beautiful  idea  whirh 
originally  gave  rise  to  this  chivalrous  reverence  for  woman  liad,  like  all  other  ideals 
in  this  life,  become  degenerate  into  fancifulness,  fashion,  finally  folly  and  immorality. 


From  the  very  first  the  high-Hown  sentiment  which  inscribed  on  its  banners  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  the  Lady  of  liis  love  on  earth,  to  whom  the  knight  devoted  his 
arm  and  sword,  his  love  and  lile,  was  something  alien  to  the  German  temper.  It  was 
followed  because  it  was  the  fashion.  But  it  soon  became  a  danger  to  German  morals, 
tihifstitv.  and  honor ;  and  this  sliows  how  little  force,  to  make  or  keep  pure  house 
and  fnmily,  city  and  state,  was  possessed  by  the  style  of  religion  imposed  by  the 
Papal  See  on  the  Christian  world.  The  "  service  of  the  ladies  "  had  degenerated  into 
wantonness  and  immorality,  into  a  contempt  for  matrimonial  obligations,  long  before 
tlie  evil  ilays  of  the  interregnum  came  and  made  an  end  of  this  gallantry.  The  sud- 
den uorising  of  savage  license  in  the  knights  proves  that  finer  and  nobler  manners  had 
not  ^rick  deep  root  in  the  nobility.  The  whole  system  of  chivalry  had  at  no  period 
that  romance  about  it  which  the  poets  of  this  century  have  cast  round  it.     German 
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chivalry  was  never  what  it  ought  to  have  been  according  to  its  idea  and  original 
institution ;  although  there  were  knights  who  were  of  a  more  refined  character  and 
nobler  feelings,  and  many  a  chatelain  distinguished  himself  by  harp  or  song  and  noble 
social  qualities. 

The  chivalrous  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  Minnesingers^  is  also  commonly  over- 
valued. 

The- highly  poetic  materials  from  which,  composed  and  sung  piecemeal  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  the  Nibelu^gen  lay  grew  iuto  the  form  it  now  has,  proves  of 
itself  that  poetic  feeling  always  existed  in  the  people  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Danube,  even  if  it  could  not  break  through  the  Latin  system  of  the  Romish 
Church.  It  was  from  detached  popular  lays,  revised  apparently  about  the  time  of 
Frederick  II.,  that  the  grand  national  epic  of  the  Germans  was  formed.  Even  the 
poetry  of  chivalry  did  not  proceed  from  the  nobility,  but  from  the  people.  Wander- 
ing miustreld — poet,  harper,  and  singer  at  once — were  the  disseminators  of  lyric 
poetry  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  These  wandering 
minstrels  were  partly  from  the  lower  class,  or  from  the  middle  class  of  the  burghers, 
young  students  or  clerks  who  had  deserted  the  clerical  career ;  their  public  at  first 
was  the  middle  class  and  the  country-folk.  These  were  the  classes  that  welcomed 
and  honored  these  itinerant  singers  ;  the  aristocratic  pride  of  chatelain  and  chatelaine 
long  refused  to  listen  to  these  singers  of  the  people  in  the  castles. 

Exceptions,  however,  were  not  rare,  and  when  gifled  younger  or  less  wealthy  sons 
of  the  nobility  saw  how  an  easy  and  honorable  support  could  thus  be  gained,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  this  new  profession.  For  minstrelsy  first  appeared  as  a  pro- 
fession for  young  nobles  in  the  castles  of  the  grandees  or  the  courts  of  princes ;  and 
not  till  afterwards  did  knights,  from  mere  love  of  poetry,  sing  either  their  own  or 
another's  verses  without  hope  of  gain.  Yet  even  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval  poets 
reckoned  on  largesses  from  kings  and  princes ;  they  praised  the  liberal  Hohenstaufen  ; 
they  sharply  inveighed  against  the  Guelph  Otto  IV.  on  account  of  his  parsimony. 

The  courts  of  princes  especially  assumed  at  this  time  the  protection  of  the  poetry 
of  chivalry.  The  old  popular  poetry  had  grown  up  of  itself,  as  naturally  as  flowers 
in  May ;  but  now  this  or  that  poet  composed  consciously  according  to  rules  of  art 
Their  aim  was  to  celebrate  the  chivalry  of  the  world  and  the  Church,  the  ladies  and 
the  love  of  ladies.  The  poet  was  hampered  by  the  direction  in  which  he  had  to  move 
in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  the  original  freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
was  restrained.  Hence,  compared  with  the  Nibelungen,  the  popular  epic,  full  of 
life  with  its  representations  of  giant-passion,  but  still  of  men  at  bottom,  all  subsequent 
poems  of  the  German  Middle  Ages  seem  poor  in  poetical  talent,  even  if  they  surpasF 
it  in  art,  in  a  certain  inwardness  and  depth  of  thought. 

The  Nibelungen  lay  is  evidently  composed  from  old  fragments  of  popular  poeti^ 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  moulded  into  a 
great  whole.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  not  one  poet  but  several  worked,  after  each 
other,  on  this  revisal  of  the  poem,  and  that  the  Upper  Austrian  Knight  of  Euemberg 
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has  not  the  only  but  most  of  the  merit.     The  compilation  of  this  epic  by  Knemberg 
has  been  assigned  to  the  first  third  of  the  twelfth  century. 

After  the  compiler  of  the  Nibelungen  lay,  the  most  creative  and — looked  at  from 
the  point  of  merely  poetical  beauty — ^the  truest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  Godfrey 
of  Strasburg,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  poems  "  Tris- 
tram and  Iseult,"  composed  about  1211,  is  a  production  "which  in  the  brightest 
sunshine  plays  in  rosy  hues  which  seem  life's  blood.'^  Godfrey  depicts  himself  in  his 
heroes.  Tristram  is  the  fruit  of  unlawful  love ;  his  father  is  slain  before  hia  birth, 
his  mother  dies  of  grief  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  Godfrey  is  said  to  have  been  a 
monk  ;  at  all  events,  before  he  entered  the  cloister  he  had  seen  and  lived  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  great  painter  of  nature  and  the  soul. 

Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  a  Franconian  knight  and  minstrel ;  in  his  epic  of  "  Parzival'' 
he  depicts  the  mysterious  twilight  of  an  ideal  catholic  faith  ;  he  reflects  the  confused, 
wild  chivalry  of  his  time  with  its  adventures  without  plan  or  aim,  and  directs  it  to  a 
nobler  goal ;  he  seeks  to  consecrate  the  earthly  by  something  heavenly.  One  investi- 
gator thinks  that  Wolfram  intended  to  portray  a  kingdom  of  the  faithful  without  a 
hierarchy,  without  a  pope,  without  interdicts  or  inquisitions. 

A  small  fragment  of  another  work  by  Wolfram,  the  "  Titurel,"  exists,  which  many 
deem  the  most  characteristic  piece  of  chivalrous  poetry ;  partly  on  account  of  its 
form,  behind  which  the  poet  quite  vanishes,  partly  on  account  of  the  tender,  ineflably 
sweet  subject,  partly  on  account  of  the  skill  which  depicts  with  all  the  truth  of 
nature  the  feelings  of  the  soul  by  a  few  strokes. 

Besides  Wolfram  and  Godfrey,  there  rises  out  of  the  crowd  of  Minnesingers  one 
pre-eminent  form,  that  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  a  noble  from  Thuringia,  who 
sang  about  1190  and  lived  far  into  the  next  century.  His  patriotism  is  powerfully 
evinced  in  many  of  his  songs,  as  well  as  his  freedom  of  thought  respecting  the  assump- 
tions and  perversions  of  the  Papacy.  He  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  author  of 
"  Freidank.*'  This  sententious  work  he  had  published  anonymously.  In  this  work 
he  chastises  the  German  princes  for  their  selfishness  and  lack  of  patriotism,  but  most 
of  all  does  he  fall  foul  of  the  degenerate  Papacy  and  its  trade  in  indulgences.  He 
calls  Rome  "the  seat  of  all  falsehood."  Only  God  can  forgive  sin.  If  the  Pope  could 
do  so  without  the  sinner's  repentance,  he  ought  to  be  stoned  if  he  allowed  any  one  to 
go  to  heU.  The  Papal  indulgences  had  ruined  thousands  of  Christians  body  and  soul. 
The  Roman  court  wished  nothing  more  than  the  confusion  of  the  world ;  it  did  not 
care  who  sheared  the  sheep,  if  it  got  the  wool. 

Alongside  these  noble  singers,  but  remote  from  them,  stands  a  figure  of  high  poetic 
importance — an  itinerant  singer  of  the  people  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, biit  no  one  knows  his  name.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  graceful  poem  of  "  Gudrun," 
the  most  beautiful  representation  of  German  womanhood. 

When  the  Hohenstaufen  kings  ascended  the  throne,  their  own  Swabian  dialect 
became  the  court  language.     It  does  not  difier  essentially  from  other  dialects  of  South 
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Germauy.     Being  the  court  dialect  it  became  the  diiilect  of  court  poets.     It  expelled 
the  old  High  German,  which  was  rougher  and  coarser. 

Host  of  the  poems  of  the  Minnesingers  are  poor  in  sentiment,  warmth,  and  fancy  ; 
they  are  artificial,  and  matters  of  fashion.  In  these  courtly  strains  the  knight  and 
lord  are  exclusively  prominent ;  the  national  and  popular  has  no  place  in  them. 
Their  chief  merit  is,  that  as  they  were  composed  in  German  they  contributed  to  the 
exteosioD  of  that  language  and  the  banishment  of  Latin. 


The  two  Franciscans,  Berthold  of  Ratisbon  and  David  of  Augsburg,  were  the  first 
preachers  in  German  in  the  thirteenth  century'.  The  Dominican  Tauler,  who  died 
at  Strasburg  in  IStil,  also  preached  in  German,  and  enchanted  his  hearers  "  with  his 
sweet  eloquence."  The  language  had  learned  from  the  Minnesingers  to  express  what 
the  eye  saw,  and  thus  gained  words  for  the  visions  of  the  mind's  eye,  for  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  Tauler.  He  first  gave  a  German  clothing  to  German  philosophy  and 
philosophical  ideas.  He  belonged  to  the  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is,  to  the 
founders  of  an  independent  philosophy. 
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Historians  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  used  Latin  exclusively;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  German  prose  is  to  be  found  not  in  courts  of  princes  or  in  the  castles 
of  knightS;  but  in  the  citizens  of  the  towns.  Science  made  more  progress  out  of  Ger- 
many than  within  its  borders.  Thinkers  like  Abelard  or  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  looked 
for  in  vain.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  time  when  the  Papal  Church  pei'secut^d 
every  free  scientific  aspiration,  there  rises  up  one  lonely  form,  the  Swabian  Albeitus 
Magnus.  He  was  born  at  Lauingen,  of  the  family  of  the  bailiffs  of  BoUstadt,  prose- 
cuted his  studies  in  Italy,  was  active  as  a  teacher,  when  he  became  a  Dominican,  in 
Cologne,  Ratisbon,  and  Hildesheim,  and  obhiiiicd  from  the  writings  of  tlie  Arabs  on 
mathematics  and  physics,  such  knowledge  that  he  was  considered  a  necromancer. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  12S0,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  There  is  a  sup- 
position that  the  plan  for  tlie  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  originated  with  him. 

The  Germans  were  distinguished  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  two  arts — church  music 
and  church  architecture.  The  fonner  was  fuU  of  a  deep-thinking,  elevated  spirit ; 
the  latter  raised  those  works  of  religious  art,  the  cathedrals  and  smaller  churches, 
which  are  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 

The  cathedral  at  Speyer  and  the  minster  church  at  Strasburg,  on  which  work  had 
been  going  on  smce  1015,  were  the  earliest  works  of  German  architecture  in  the 
Romanic  (or  Byzantine)  style.  The  Crusades  producing  contact  with  the  Saracens 
in  Spain  and  in  Asia,  gave  the  Crusadera  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  religious 
edifices  of  the  Arabs,  particularly  the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Cordova.  The 
caliphs,  in  their  love  of  splendor,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  sought  to  afiect  the 
senses  even  in  their  temples,  and  to  make  the  religion  of  the  Koran  thus  mon; 
imposing  to  the  mass  of  believers.  They  deserted  the  antique  and  Byzantine  style 
with  round  arches  and  flat  wall-spaces,  and  unveiled  the  new  style  of  pointed  and 
horse-shoe  arches,  with  vault  and  buttress,  which  they  adorned  with  all  that  richness 
of  ornament  which  we  call  Arabesque,  a  name  which  of  itself  indicates  the  inventors 
of  the  style. 

The  impression  which  the  splendor  of  these  Mahometan  mosques  made  on  the 
Christian  spectatoi'S  was  overpowering,  and  the  Church  hastened  to  use  this  new 
style  as  a  powerful  means  of  awcing  its  votaries.  Henceforth  the  churches  in  Ger- 
many were  generally  built  in  the  Gothic  or  German  style.  The  Christian  architects 
studied  the  buildings  of  the  Arabs,  but  their  own  buildings  are  not  mere  miitations 
but  the  works  of  a  creative,  independent  spirit,  with  a  sharply  marked  German 
stamp.  The  Christian  cathedral  is  a  beauteous  representation  of  prayer  and  devotion. 
In  the  cathedral,  the  painted  glass  of  the  windows  with  their  dim  religious  light,  the 
rose-windows,  the  rows  of  pillars,  the  whole  petrified  world  of  legend  and  thought. 
Even  tlie  bells  were  symbolical.  The  architects  had  learned  from  the  Greeks  as  well 
as  from  the  Arabians,  but  in  their  appropriations  still  exhibited  creative  force.  The 
ancient  Greeks  had  brought  into  the  temples  of  their  gods  the  acanthus  and  the  palm, 
the  productions  of  their  native  land ;  and  the  German  artist  adorned  his  Christian 
edifices  with  the  productions  of  his  own  soil,  with  pines,  oaks,  the  trefoil  of  his  woods. 
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^itb  perfect  justice  a  great  cathedral  has  been  called  a  forest  with  hundreds  of 
arcades  and  thousands  of  suns  under  a  roof  of  verdure.  Thus  executed,  the  German 
cathedrals  were  in  the  interior  rendered  awful  with  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

We  would  be  acting  unjustly  if  we  did  not  allow  that  this  calculating  sagacity 
of  the  clergy  was  aided  by  the  feeling  for  art,  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  an  impulse, 
at  all  events  in  some,  to  serve  religion.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  had  the 
desire  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  church.  But  the  archi- 
tects of  these  great  buildings,  the  drawers  of  the  plans  and  elevations,  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  works,  must  liave  been  influenced  by  a  higher  inspiration,  by  real  religious 
feeling  to  embellish  religion  by  their  art.  It  was  not  oppression,  as  commonly  assumed, 
of  serfs  and  villeins  which  rendered  these  wonderful  edifices  possible ;  it  w^as  rather 
religious  sentiments  and  feelings  which,  however  dim  and  perverted,  were  powerful 
enough  in  the  German  nation  to  promote,  readily  and  without  reward,  the  erection 
of  these  temples  by  presents  of  money  or  contributions  of  labor.  Millions  of  working 
hands,  many  generations,  were  necessary  to  complete  the  great  Christian  churches. 
Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  were  active  therein ;  princes,  kuights,  and  dames  joined 
with  the  people  in  bringing  stones  or  furnishing  food  to  the  workers.  In  some  it  was 
the  inspiration  of  faith  which  rose  to  such  zeal ;  in  others  it  was  the  promise  of  the 
clergy  that  assistance  in  raising  these  buildings  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Church  drew  after 
forgiveness  of  sins.  While  the  better  ones  believed  that  they  were  doing  a  good  work 
pleasing  to  God,  and  were  winning  high  places  among  the  saints,  the  others,  the  evil- 
doers, robbers,  murderers,  thieves,  sinners  of  every  sort,  were  driven  to  join  in  the 
work  by  the  Church's  declaration  that  zealous  co-operation  in  the  building  would 
save  them  fi^om  liell.  Thus  thousands  were  active  workers  in  every  building,  without 
distinction  of  rich  or  poor.  The  day's  work  began  early  with  confession  and  prayer ; 
by  night,  torches  ca^^t  their  light  on  the  wagons  in  which  the  laborers  reposed  and  on 
the  lodges,  the  easily-ereclted  dwellings  of  the  artisans  or  masons,  and  pious  songs 
resounded  during  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

This  general  co-operation  of  all  classes  rendered  these  buildings  possible.  These 
grand  cathedrals  are  poetry,  poetry  unfolding  itself  with  grandeur  and  beauty  in  stone. 
Deep  thought  and  poetic  force  there  found  expression,  and  lived  and  worked  through 
centuries,  while  the  trivial  poetry  of  the  popular  Minnesingers  of  the  courts  rests 
entombed  in  libraries  and  has  vanished  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  building  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  receive  the  congre- 
gation, it  was  consecrated  to  divine  worship ;  following  generations  labored  on  the 
completing  or  finishing  the  grand  design.  The  Middle  Ages  have  left  unfinished  the 
greatest  of  German  cathedrals,  that  of  Cologne.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Conrad  of  Hochstadt,  the  same  elector  who,  during  the  interregnum,  sold  the  crown 
of  Oermany  to  foreigners.  But  it  was  not  from  his  own  resources  that  he  commenced 
his  cathedral ;  he  contributed  nothing.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1248,  and 
by  the  year  1322  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  choir,  with  its  pillars  and  pinnacles  and 
flying  buttresses,  was  completed  in  wondrous  beauty  and  in  a  state  to  be  consecrated. 
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Work  continued  on  this  giaat  edifice  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  when  it 
ceased,  owing  to  the  advent  of  the  new  era  and  the  failure  of  materials,  there  were 
still  wanting  the  nave,  one  whole  tower,  and  the  spire  of  the  other.  Id  1814  au  acci- 
dent discovered  the  original  plan,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  lost,  of  the  north- 
western  tower.     In  1834  the'work  was  recommeDced  under  the  architect  Zwimer. 


In  1842  a  union  was  formed  to  promote  the  completion  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
work  is  still  progressing.  The  minstt-r  of  Freiburg,  with  its  tower  384  feet  high,  was 
finished  more  rapidly,  and  was  completed  by  the  year  laoo.  The  minster  of  Stras- 
burg,  begun  in  101-5,  was  completed  in  1275,  but  without  the  spire.  The  plan  for  the 
tower  was  drawn  by  Erwin  of  Steinbacb  in  1277,  and  the  work  on  it  commenced. 
St.  Catharine's  at  Oppenheim,  begun  in  1262,  was  ended  in  1317.  The  cathedral  at 
Ratisbon  was  begun  by  Andrew  Egl  in  12d-5 ;  that  of  Meissen  finished  in  1300,  that 
of  Wetzlar  in  1240.  The  minster  at  Ulm  was  begun  in  1337,  and  the  church,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  highest  in  Germany,  was  ready  in  the  next  century  ;  but  the  tower 
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was  still  unfinished,  and  will  perhaps  remain  so,  although  recently  work  has  been 
recommenced.  .St.  Stephen's  in  Vienna  and  a  large  number  of  other  noble  chiurches 
date  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  erection  of  these  buildings  was  intrusted  not  to  individual  architects  and  the 
corps  of  workmen,  but  to  a  great  free  guild  of  architects  and  masons.  It  extended 
over  all  Germany.  This  society,  calling  itself  the  Masonic  Brotherhood,  had  been 
carried  from  England  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  thence  extended  over  the  south 
and  east  of  Germany,  so  that  a  lodge  existed  in  all  the  important  towns  in  which  a 
great  ecclesiastical  building  was  in  progress. 

What  was  originally  only  a  lodge  for  masters  and  their  fellow-laborers,  soon  desig- 
nated a  close  brotherhood  with  imperial  privileges,  with  its  own  ordinances  and 
by-laws.  This  union  of  artists  and  accomplished  workmen,  of  architects,  builders, 
stone-masons,  and  other  laborers  engaged  in  architectural  works,  was  subject  to  strict 
laws.  The  management  of  the  lodges  was  in  the  hands  of  masters.  If  disputes  were 
to  be  arranged,  the  masters  presided  over  a  tribunal  in  which  the  judges  were  freely 
elected  from  the  body  of  the  masons.  Strict  watch  was  kept  over  the  order  and 
morals  of  the  lodge,  and  over  the  secrecy  of  their  constitution  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  principles  of  this  doctrine  were  long  unwritten,  were  partly  pre- 
served in  symbolical  signs  and  words,  and  only  communicated  orally  to  the  initiated. 
The  brethren  had  special  ceremonies  of  initiation  and  assembly,  special  tokens  by 
which  they  could  recognize  each  other.  The  unworthy  were  expelled,  and  venge- 
ance fell  upon  the  betrayers  of  their  secret  doctrine  and  secret  signs.  Access  to  the 
lodge  was  denied  to  all  but  members. 

The  lodges  were  schools  of  the  science  and  art  of  building.  Here  the  apprentices 
acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their  profession.  Before  they  attained  all  the 
rights  of  brethren  they  were  submitted  to  severe  proofs ;  those  who  passed  through 
tbem  were  accepted  as  brethren  in  solemn  form.  If  a  community  or  a  convent  wished 
to  build  a  new  church  or  to  make  alterations  in  an  old  church,  they  had  to  submit 
their  plans  to  the  lodge,  which  approved  or  rejected  them,  and  sent  masters,  polishers, 
and  workmen  to  the  spot  where  the  building  was  to  be  raised.  AH  the  lodges  exist- 
ing in  Germany  were  in  close  connection  under  like  laws  and  usages.  Meetings  were 
prescribed  at  certain  times,  and  were  attended  by  all  the  lodges.  Four  grand  lodges 
were  recognized — at  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Zurich,  and  Vienna.  The  oldest  and  most 
&mous  of  all  the  lodges  was  that  of  Strasburg,  under. the  rule  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach. 
The  great  privileges  which  this  lodge  enjoyed  over  the  others  were  not,  however, 
received  from  the  Hohenstaufen,  but  from  the  emperor  Rudolf  I. 

It  was  still  the  time  when  sculpture  and  painting  were  confined  to  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  stood  in  close  connection  with  architecture.  The  progress  of  paint- 
ing does  not  begin  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Sculpture,  on  the  other  hand,  had  even 
in  the  thirteenth  century  masters  who  knew  how  to  adorn  with  excellent  works  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  churches,  the  portals,  the  pulpits,  the  fonts.  That  these 
brethren  thought  freely  is  proved  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  satirized  the 
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moral  depravity  of  the  Papal  Church  by  placing  in  their  edifices  figures  representing 
grotesquely  monks  and  nuns,  prelates  and  popes. 

The  German  architects  acted  differently  in  secular  architecture;  in  this  they 
avoided  pointed  arches,  kept  the  walls  flat,  and  placed  ornaments  only  on  the  doors, 
windows,  and  balconies.  Great  secular  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  appear  first  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  such  as  the 
Palace  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Council  Chamber  at  Marienburg,  the  Council 
House  at  Brunswick,  that  at  Ratisbon,  and  others.  The  public  edifices  of  the  cities 
rivalled  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  ornament.  Such  municipal  buildings  were  the 
lofty  council  chamber,  the  exchanges,  the  mints,  the  custom-houses,  the  guild-balls. 
No  bare  walls  were  there  visible,  but  rich  ornament  broke  the  monotony.  Most  of 
the  houses  of  the  citizens  were  long  simple  in  style  ;  only  the  houses  of  the  patricians 
or  the  "  families,^^  that  is,  the  landed  proprietors,  were  as  fine  as  the  public  buildings 
of  the  city ;  towers  made  them  defensible,  ornamented  balconies  and  projections  gave 
them  beauty. 

The  citizens  of  the  German  towns  who  were  destined  to  be  the  core  of  the  nation 
had  made  important  advances  since  the  twelfth  century.  The  number  of  cities  had 
long  been  small ;  in  the  next  century  it  increased  much,  partly  by  favors  fi^om  the 
emperors,  partly  by  temporal  princes  who  knew  their  own  interests.  The  house  of 
Zahringen  was  of  all  the  princely  houses  the  one  most  friendly  to  the  citizens.  Duke 
Berthold  II.,  as  early  as  1091,  made  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  a  free  city ;  his  son, 
Berthold  III.,  extended  the  city,  and  his  successor  Conrad  increased  its  privileges, 
giving  it  the  right  to  have  an  independent  council  which  could  decide  in  all  civil 
matters.  Freiburg  soon  became  prosperous,  and  the  citizens  were  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  house  of  Zahringen  with  arms  and  money. 

This  experience  induced  Duke  Berthold  IV.  to  build  a  second  Freiburg  in  the 
Burgundian  Uechtland,  in  modem  Switzerland.  The  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  was 
founded  with  peaceful  aims ;  the  markets  in  its  walls,  the  trade  and  industry  carried 
on,  raised  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  bear  taxation  ;  they  could  in  return  easily 
contribute  money  to  their  duke  as  well  as  the  tolls  laid  on  commerce.  A  higher 
ground-rent  could  be  raised  from  a  city  than  from  green  fields,  as  the  city  was  so 
much  more  valuable.  Such  views  were  no  doubt  of  weight  at  the  building  of  the 
first  Freiburg,  but  there  was  another  end  contemplated,  a  desire  to  keep  the  numerous 
nobility  of  the  castles  in  check  by  a  strong  city,  and  to  create  a  flourishing  munici- 
pality which  would  be  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobles.  Berthold  IV.,  when  founding 
the  second  Freiburg,  had  in  his  mind  the  building  of  a  fortress  rather  than  a  city,  not 
a  town  but  a  spacious  citadel  large  enough  for  a  strong  garrison.  This  city,  placed 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  seemed  to  be  built  to  prevent  attacks  fi'om  without, 
but  in  truth  it  was  also  intended  to  make  the  nobility  of  his  dukedom  more  obedient, 
Berthold  gave  to  his  second  Freiburg  a  free  constitution  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  adher- 
ence to  its  prince.  The  same  Duke  Berthold  founded  in  the  Breisgau  a  second  city, 
Neuburg,  and  endowed  it  with  the  same  free  institutions  that  Freiburg  enjoyed. 
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The  last  duke  of  the  house  of  Zahringen  was  Berthold  V.,  who  was  still  less 
firiendlj  to  the  higher  nobility  and  the  clerical  and  lay  grandees,  and  who  wished  to 
protect  the  lesser  nobility  and  give  room  to  the  free  commons.     He  founded  in  1191, 
on    the  naturally  strong  peninsula  of  the  river  Aar,  the  city  of  Berne  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.     In  a  few  years  Berne  was  a 
]K>pulous  city,  and  when  the  civil  war  between  King  Philip  and  Otto  IV.  broke  out, 
the  fireemen  and  lesser  nobility  sought  admission  in  such  numbers  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  them.     When  Berthold  V.  died,  in  the  year  1218,  his  city  of  Berne, 
being  built  on  territory  belonging  immediately  to  the  empire,  lapsed,  according  to  • 
feudal  law,  to  the  empire,  and  Frederick  made  it  a  free  imperial  city  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1218.     Thus  thirty  years  after  its-  foundation  Berne  entered  the  list  of  the  oldest 
German  cities  enjoying  a  free  constitution.     The  charter  of  Frederick  II.  made  Berne 
a  free  city  of  the  empire,  guaranteed  them  also  the  right  of  electing  a  city  council 
every  year,  with  a  mayor  or  provost,  and  this  council  exercised  all  rights  of  govern- 
ment within  the  territory  of  Berne.     The  duty  of  self-defence  and  exercise  in  arms 
contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  free  cities. 

The  long  war  between  Philip  and  Otto  IV.  procured  charters  of  freedom  for  many 
cities,  royal  and  episcopal.  Speyer,  among  other  rights,  received  that  of  governing 
itself,  quite  independent  of  the  bishop,  by  a  town  council  of  twelve  members  freely 
elected  by  the  citizens.  The  episcopal  city  of  Strasburg  was  also  made  an  immediate 
city  of  the  empire.  Philip,  as  much  from  inclination  as  to  gain  in  the  free  cities  a 
support  against  the  Papal  party,  granted  these  Uberties  to  various  cities  previously 
under  episcopal  rule ;  in  other  cases  he  allowed  them  to  break  loose  from  their 
spiritual  princes  and  adopt  a  government  by  city  officers  elected  by  themselves ;  he 
even  privily  assisted  them  in  so  doing. 

When  the  Guelph  Otto  saw  what  money  and  armed  support  this  policy  brought  to 
liis  adversary,  and  proposed  to  do  the  same  with  episcopal  towns,  some  sagacious 
princes  of  the  Church  found  it  advisable  and  profitable  to  anticipate  the  king,  and  of 
their  own  free  will  to  concede  to  the  citizens  of  their  capitals  the  free  election  of  a 
city  council.  Archbishop  Hartwich  II.  thus  acted  to  Bremen  in  1206,  Archbishop 
Albert  11.  to  Magdeburg.  Strasburg  had  adopted  a  free  constitution  which,  with  the 
rest,  Frederick  II.  confirmed.  He  gave  to  Cambray  and  Basel  like  rights.  Later, 
to  gain  to  his  political  views  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  he  ceased  to  favor  the  struggles 
for  freedom  in  the  episcopal  cities,  and  purchased  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
electors  by  a  covenant  wherein  he  declared  "the  inviolability  of  all  traditionary 
immunities"  in  the  cities  of  the  spiritual  princes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  every- 
thing to  supply  the  royal  cities  with  liberties  and  rights,  because  the  more  prosperous 
they  became  the  greater  the  taxes  and  dues  which  would  fall  into  the  royal  coffers. 

Soon  after  Frederick's  alliance  with  the  German  clergy  to  check  the  struggles  of 
the  cities  for  liberty,  these  cities  began  to  form  leagues  and  oppose  their  united  forces 
against  their  clerical  adversaries,  the  more  readily  that  the  emperor  had  been  fifteen 
years  absent  from  Germany  and  busy  in  Italy.     The  first  league  of  cities  comprised 
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the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Rhine— Mainz^  Worms,  Speyer,  and  the  royal  citieB  of 
Frankfort-on4be-Main,  Gehihausen  and  Friedberg.  These  cities,  availing  themselyes 
of  the  favorable  situation  of  affairs,  proceeded  boldly  to  extend  their  hberties  and  the 
circle  of  their  influence.  The  example  was  foUowed  by  other  cities  which  as  yet  had 
not  any  elected  heads  or  self-government ;  they  took  the  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  royal  or  episcopal  authorities ;  they  extended  their  jurisdiction  beyond  their  walk 
to  places  and  persons  which  did  not  belong  to  the  city  community  ;  they  profeectwl 
outlaws  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  they  demanded  services  from  those  who  were 
.not  bound  to  service ;  they  protected  their  trains  of  goods  by  escorts  of  their  own, 
and  thus  escaped  the  right  of  convoy  which  was  possessed  by  the  princes,  and  which 
the  latter  found  lucrative ;  nay,  some  cities  went  so  far  as  to  armex  to  their  own 
territories,  ^^  contrary  <;o  law  and  order,  fiefs  and  other  possessioas  of  spiritual  digni- 
taries, and  of  princes  and  lords."  Probably  there  were  castles  or  other  fortification^^ 
which  menaced  the  cities  and  impeded  their  free  movements ;  the  burghers  of  Mainz 
at  least  did  not  rest  till  their  district  was  cleared  of  the  dungeons  of  bishops  and  lords. 

But  of  all  things  that  concerned  the  cities  the  most  offensive  to  the  princes  and 
nobles  was  the  system  of  "  citizens  of  the  pale." 

This  ^^  burgherdom  of  the  pale "  arose  in  this  wise :  The  older  cities,  as  far  a^ 
they  had  not  retained  the  strong  walls  built  by  the  Romans,  long  confined  their  forti- 
fications to  a  rampart  and  a  palisade.  Poor  people  from  the  country,  too  poor  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  city,  settled  down  within  the  palisade  in  front  of  the  rampart,  and 
were  thus  better  protected  against  the  savage  feuds  of  the  nobles  or  foreign  attack 
than  they  could  be  in  the  open  country.  Hence  the  name  of  Pale-burghers.  The 
first  of  these  settlers  were  poor  but  free  folk.  But  soon  serfs  deserted  from  their  land- 
lords, villeins  en  grosse  from  their  owners  who  had  multiplied  their  burdens,  and  they 
found  protection  with  the  civic  community  of  some  neighboring  town.  Such  refugees 
were  placed  by  the  burghers  in  the  suburbs  as  protected  settlers.  After  such  examples 
had  been  set,  there  arose  among  those  serfs  and  villeins  who  owned  any  property 
many  who  did  not  run  away  from  their  lords,  but  remained  on  their  own  ground  and 
soil  and  obtained  citizenship  in  a  neighboring  city,  in  order  to  be  protected  against 
unjust  demands  of  the  owners  of  their  lands  or  persons. 

This  system  of  pale-burghers  was  a  rich  source  of  increase  to  the  cities.  They 
willingly  received  all  the  three  classes,  ibr  the  cities  collected  from  the  parties  thus 
received,  fees  for  reception  and  annual  dues ;  thus  the  number  of  taxable  as  well  as 
militant  citizens  was  increased.  These  advantages  induced  the  cities  to  protect  the 
last-named  class  of  pale-burghers,  not  only  against  illegal  but  often  against  the  legal 
claims  of  their  lords,  in  order  to  have  them  at  their  disposal  for  the  interests  of  the 
city.  Interest  as  well  as  necessity  forced  them  to  be  the  magnet  which  attracted  the 
nails  from  the  ship  of  princes  and  nobles  who  were  always  dangerous  to  the  cities,  and 
to  draw  to  themselves  from  the  territories  of  the  nobles  more  fighting  men  and  work- 
ing power,  to  make  them  members  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  civic  community,  and 
to  free  them,  therefore,  from  all  and  every  service  to  their  previous  lords  or  masters. 
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Id  the  tfairteentb  centnry  an  impulae  aeizecl  the  subjects  of  princeB  and  uobles 
to  get  rid  of  tbe  oppressioas  of  their  lords,  just  as  an  impulse  to  become  free  from 
the  poaition  in  which  they  stood  to  tlie  princes  seized  the  cities  not  yet  free.  The 
nobles  were  bitter  enemies  of  these  struggles  for  freedom,  and  were  supported  by 
the  royal  power.  The  cities  found  themselves  strong  enougli  to  neglect  the  imperial 
commands  which  came  from  Italy.  All  the  cities  without  exception  were  ordered  to 
remove  from  their  precincts  tbe  pale-burghers ;  but  they  retained  them.  They  were 
ordered  not  to  shelter  outlaws,  but  they  sheltered  them  ;  to  respect  the  right  of  con- 
voy held  by  tbe  nobility,  they  convoyed  their  trains  of  goods  with  their  own  fighting 


men  ;  and  so  in  other  cases,  however  heavy  the  punishment  threatened  by  the  imperial 
rescripts.  And  they  could  do  aU  this ;  the  emperor  was  far  away,  his  representatives 
in  Germany  were  weak,  princes  and  nobles  at  feud  with  each  other,  confusion  every- 
where. Of  these  circumstances  the  cities  made  use  not  merely  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, but  to  that  of  the  German  nation. 

The  cities  punished  breaches  of  the  peace  and  highway  robbery  without  respect 
of  person,  at  a  time  when  the  supreme  power  did  nothing.  The  hereditary  Steward 
of  the  empire,  Werner  of  Bolatid,  from  his  castle  at  Ingelbeim,  made  the  roads  unsafe. 
Then  the  burghers  of  Mainz,  witlt  contingents  from  the  allied  cities,  sallied  out  and 
destroyed  his  castle  on  the  Rhine.  The  noble  companions  of  this  robber  prepared  for 
a  united  attack  on  Mainz.  The  burghers  hastened  to  meet  them,  and  when  their 
banners  drew  nigh,  the  nobles,  one  after  another,  weakened  like  Werner  himself; 
they  bound  themselves  to  discontinue  their  practices  which  made  the  roads  insecure 
and  retarded  transport,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Rhenish  League  of  Cities. 
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Knights  and  princes  hereupon  complained  that  it  was  '^  disgraceful  for  traders  txi 
domineer  over  noblemen/^ 

While  the  temporal  lords  were  thus  offended,  the  spiritual  lords  were  aggrieyed 
still  more  deeply  by  another  proceeding  of  the  cities — ^the  levjdng  of  taxes  on  the 
clergy.  Verdun,  Metz,  Worms  led  the  way ;  Ratisbon,  Oppenheim,  and  many  others 
followed.  In  other  instances,  too,  some  cities  opposed  this  or  that  right  which  the 
clergy  had  assumed,  and  which  injured  the  development  of  civic  institutions.  Lubeck^ 
in  the  first  year  of  its  liberty,  forbade  any  one  to  give  or  alienate  portions  of  the 
ground  comprised  within  the  city  to  the  secular  or  regular  clergy.  Zurich  compelled 
its  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  to  pay  all  the  dues  and  burdens  borne  by  the  other 
citizens,  and  forced  the  secular  clergy  to  put  away  their  concubines. 

In  1226  King  Henry  dissolved  the  first  Rhenish  league ;  but  the  only  result  was 
that  the  cities  formed  new  alliances  and  extended  the  league.  They  had  learnt  from 
the  Lombard  League  to  strengthen  themselves  by  union  ;  they  now  learned  from  the 
same  quarter  to  continue  and  extend  these  unions  in  spite  of  royal  and  imperial  inhi- 
bitions and  prohibitions.  The  time  forced  them  so  to  do.  When  the  authority  of  the 
empire  was  so  crumbling,  when  piracy  and  robbery,  breaches  of  law  and  the  peace, 
violence  and  defencelessness,  were  so  general,  some  party  must  build  a  dam  to  oppose 
the  dissolution  of  the  nation  and  the  empire.  And  this  evil  came  from  the  princes 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  from  the  majority  of  the  nobles.  It  was  the  cities  w^hich, 
although  they  numbered  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of  Germany,  pre- 
vented the  complete  disintegration  of  the  empire,  restored  law  to  its  position,  as  far 

* 

as  possible  made  it  respected,  and  established  security  in  the  country. 

The  success  of  their  small  unions  encouraged  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  to  propose  a 
general  league  of  all  the  cities  in  Germany.  The  merit  of  this  idea  belongs  to  Arnold 
of  Waldbod,  a  patrician  of  Mainz.  He  went  up  and  down  the  Rhine  to  induce  the 
cities  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  "to  put  down  injustice  and  maintain 
public  safety."  On  the  13th  of  July,  1254,  the  first  great  meeting  of  the  league  took 
place  in  Mainz.  Mainz,  Worms,  Bingen,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  Basel,  Cologne,  and 
numerous  other  cities  were  represented,  and  a  general  peace  for  ten  years  proclaimed. 
At  the  next  annual  meeting  more  than  seventy  cities  were  represented,  among  them 
some  from  the  east  and  north,  as  Nuremberg,  Erfurt,  Munster,  and  Bremen.  The5« 
members  of  the  League  of  Cities  lay  scattered  in  the  Breisgau  and  Alsace,  in  the  Palat- 
inate and  Wetterau,  in  Franconia,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Westphalia,  on  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Rhine.  The  members  of  the  league  took  the  title  of  "  Confederates."  Mainz 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  Worms  for  the  Upper  Rhine  cities.  The 
constitution  of  the  league  laid  down  that  whosoever  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  confederates ;  contro- 
versies among  the  members  of  the  league  were  to  be  decided  not  by  arms,  but  by 
arbitrators  elected  by  the  two  parties.  All  who  were  feeble,  all  who  needed  help, 
of  whatever  rank  or  faith,  the  peasant  and  the  Jew,  the  prince  of  the  Church  or  the 
noble  knight,  were  to  receive  the  protection  of  the  confederacy. 
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After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  the  meeting  of  the  league  resolved  to  work  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  the  creation  of  a  strong  imperial  govern- 
ment,  and  therefore  to  protect  the  imperial  domains,  the  possessions  of  the  crown. 
At  Frederick's  death  the  counts  of  Wurtemberg  and  of  Hapsburg  flung  themselves 
on  to  the  private  estates  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house  and  seized  whatever  they  could ; 
and  at  the  death  of  King  William  others  attacked  the  imperial  domains ;  even  before 
the  death  of  this  emperor  the  princes  had  begun  to  plunder  the  crown  lands.  At  the 
same  time  the  league,  assembled  at  Mainz  on  the  12th  of  March,  1256,  resolved  to 
do  homage  only  to  a  king  unanimously  elected.  This  resolution  was  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  electors.  If  in  spite  thereof  a  double  election  ensued,  all  the  con- 
federates were  to  be  bound  to  do  homage  to  neither  of  the  kings,  to  admit  neither 
witliin  their  gates,  to  support  neither  with  arms,  money,  or  supplies.  Every  member 
of  the  league  who  acted  otherwise  was  to  be  regarded  as  dishonorable  and  treated 
OS  an  enemy  of  the  confederation. 

Such  a  national  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  meetings  of  this  league.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  at  the  diet  of  the  league  at  Worms  the  confederates  expressly  styled 
their  meetings  at  one  of  their  headquarters  "  a  Parliament."  "  Every  member  of  the 
league,"  so  ran  the  resolution,  "  city  or  lord,  must  send  his  representatives  to  the 
place  where  the  parliament  is  to  meet,  and  must  provide  himself  with  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores." 

The  league  had  a  strong  military  position.  Each  of  the  Rhine  cities  from  Basel  to 
«/obIentz  had  to  keep  a  hundred  armed  vessels ;  every  city  lower  down,  fifty  vessels 
with  crossbowmen,  and  all  the  cities  were  to  have  cavalry  and  infantry  according  to 
their  ability.  At  the  lowest  reckoning  the  standing  army  of  this  league  was  over  five 
thousand  men.  No  prince  in  Germany  at  the  time  had  such  a  standing  force.  The 
cities  did  not  content  themselves  with  resolutions  on  paper ;  they  quickly  proceeded 
to  action.  The  league  held  yearly  four  regular  general  parliaments,  at  New-Year's 
day,  Easter,  St.  John's  day,  and  in  September.  Cologne,  Mainz,  Worms,  and  Stras- 
burg  were  the  places  of  meeting.  Here  all  violators  of  the  peace  were  tried  and 
sentenced.  The  standing  army  of  the  league,  and,  if  necessary,  additions  from  other 
forces  of  the  cities,  executed  the  sentence  upon  the  condemned  breakers  of  the  peace 
and  robbers.  Their  castles  were  destroyed,  and  many  of  their  occupants  were  hanged 
in  sight  of  the  ruins.  Wherever  the  league  executed  justice  on  transgressors,  the 
immediate  neighborhood  was  struck  with  terror.  But  at  a  distance  many  knights 
continued  their  evil  practices.  Upon  this,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1256,  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  cities  at  Cologne,  on  numerous  complaints  of  insolent  outrages  of  sundry 
nobles,  resolved  on  a  general  expedition  of  the  forces  of  the  league  against  these 
breakers  of  the  peace  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  expedition  was 
fixed  for  May, 

But  the  League  of  Cities  contained  a  clause  which  proved  highly  injurious.  Either 
from  setting  too  high  a  value  on  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  princes  and  nobility, 
in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  some  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  cities  to 
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bring  about  an  approximation  of  all  ranks,  or  from  the  secret  intrigues  of  cunning 
princes,  an  article  had  been  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  league  by  which  every 
city  was  bound  to  summon  its  princely  and  noble  neighbors  to  march  with  it ;  all 
that  refused  were  to  be  "  outside  the  peace."  Even  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  in 
July,  1254,  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Strasburg,  Metz^  and 
13:isel,  and  many  counts  and  noble  landowners,  appeared  as  confederates.  They  had 
abolished  their  unjust  tolls,  bound  themselves  to  make  common  cause  against  breakers 
of  the  peace,  and  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  league.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  also 
soon  entered  the  league. 

Many  influences  may  have  led  the  members  of  the  proud  aristocracy  to  enter  into 
the  confederation  of  the  cities  which  they  both  hated  and  despised ;  fear  of  the  power 
of  the  league  overpowered  their  hate  of  it ;  the  spiritual  princes  wished  to  use  the 
power  of  the  league  against  the  encroachments  of  the  temporal  princes,  and  both 
classes  perhaps  hoped,  by  entering  the  league,  to  weaken  it.  The  cities,  by  their 
alliance,  by  their  military  power,  by  the  skill  in  arms  of  their  citizens  and  the  soldiers 
in  their  pay,  a  skill  proved  by  their  destruction  of  the  castles,  had  in  a  very  brief 
time  gained  a  position  in  Germany  which  threatened  to  overtop  the  princes  and 
nobles.  Tt  is  then  more  than  probable  that  the  strongest  reason  influencing  the  latter 
to  enter  the  league  was  a  desire,  by  this  course,  to  rule  and  guide  it,  or  at  all  events 
to  break  its  power  and  energy. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  entrance  of  the  nobles  into  the  League  of  Cities  pro- 
duced confusion  and  dissension.  The  intrigues  of  the  electoral  princes  who  entered 
the  league  were  so  ruinous  that,  at  the  next  election  of  king,  after  the  death  of  William 
of  Holland,  the  confederates,  in  flat  contradiction  of  their  own  decree  to  recognize 
only  a  unanimous  election,  were  split  into  two  parties.  At  the  sale  of  the  crowc  by 
the  electors,  the  cities — not  without  receiving  a  part  of  the  purchase  money — let 
themselves  be  so  led  astray  that  Mainz,  Cologne,  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and 
the  Wetterau  acknowledged  Richard  Plantagenet  as  king,  while  Worms,  Speyer, 
Oppenheim,  Basel,  Nuremberg,  and  others  did  homage  to  Alfonso  of  Castile.  Wlien 
the  crown  had  been  sold  by  the  Archbishop-elector  of  Cologne,  the  Elector  of  Mainz, 
the  Elector  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  Lewis  of  Bavaria  to  the  Englishman,  and  by  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony,  and  Otto  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
Spaniard,  and  when  the  shameful  bargain  was  concluded,  the  farce  of  a  double  elec- 
tion was  played  at  Frankfort.  When  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  his  party  appeared 
before  the  electoral  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  they  found  the  gates  of  the  town 
shut  by  the  opposite  faction  who  were  in  the  city,  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  Duke 
Albert,  and  the  rest. 

That  the  election  might  take  place  on  Franconian  soil,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Conrad  von  Hochstad,  held  the  election  of  Richard  outside  the  town  in  the  open 
country  on  the  13th  of  Januarj'^,  1257 ;  within  the  city,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  the 
elector  of  Treves  produced  the  comedy  of  electing  the  Castilian,  and  proclaiming  him 
king  of  Germany.     Of  the  sentiments  and  character  of  the  princes  at  this  time  the 
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<M>iilemporaiy  account  gives  an  indication :  ^'  When  King  Richajd  had  come  up  the 
Khine  from  Aix-ia-Chapelle  to  Basel  to  receive  homage,  and  had  now  no  more  to 
speudy  the  princes  left  him  with  the  remark,  *  He  ought  not  to  fancy  we  care  for  him 
except  for  his  money.' " 

The  electors  and  their  adherents,  however,  did  not  elect  these  princes  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  paid,  but  because  they  hoped  that  a  foreign  king  would  stay 
not  in  but  out  of  Germany,  and  that  thus  they  could,  without  hindrance,  build  up 
their  own  sovereignty  and  continue  their  career  of  selfnseeking,  and  because  they 
feared  that  a  German  king  would  appeal  for  support  to  the  League  of  Cities,  and  thus 
become  strong  enough  to  check  the  unpatriotic  tendencies  of  the  princes  and  their 
violence,  and  restore  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  discussion  thus  produced  in  the  league  by  the  entrance  of  the  princes  into  the 
confederation  paralyzed  the  power  of  the  league  to  such  an  extent  that  its  great 
enemy,  Rudolf  of  Baden,  defeated  at  Selz,  in  1257,  the  troops  of  the  league  which 
had  been  sent  against  him,  because,  in  consequence  of  their  disunion,  the  army  of 
execution  was  too  weak  when  it  took  the  field.  Thus  one  single  prince,  and  he  not 
one  of  the  powerful  ones,  gave  his  peers  a  proof  by  this  defeat  that  the  league  was 
not  invincible.  The  dissolution  of  the  league  soon  followed  of  itself.  As  the  foreign 
beads  of  the  empire  visited  Germany,  the  Spaniard  never,  the  Englishman  only  four 
tiiues  in  fifteen  3xars,  and  as  no  imperial  government  existed^  and  the  League  of 
Cities,  the  only  protection  of  public  order  and  safety,  was  crumbled  to  pieces  by  the 
aitifices  of  the  princes,  tlie  state  of  Germany  became  quickly  altered  for  the  worse. 
The  princes  belonging  to  the  league  were  at  feud  with  each  other,  like  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mainz  and  Treves  ;  other  princes  belonging  to  the  league  attacked  bitterly 
cities  in  the  league ;  thus  Walter  von  Geroldseck,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  attacked 
that  city,  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Conrad  von  Hochstad,  attacked  Cologne. 

Walter  von  Geroldseck  had  scarcely  mounted  his  episcopal  tlirone  before  he 
demanded  from  the  burghers  of  Strasburg  services  which  were  in  contravention  of 
their  hard-earned  independence.  On  their  refusal,  in  1261,  he  declared  against  tlie 
city.  But  the  burgliers  were  brave  and  had  good  leaders.  The  cavalry  were  com- 
manded by  the  knights  Heimbolt  Hirnkorn  of  Licbenzell  and  Nicholas  Zom  the 
mayor ;  the  infantry  and  crossbowmen  were  led  by  Hugh  Kiichenmeister  and  Henry 
of  Ache.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1262,  the  Strasburgers  defeated  the  bishop  on  the 
field  of  Hausberg  so  decisively  that  he  treated  with  them  for  peace,  and  died  of  vexa- 
tion at  the  terms  imposed.  The  chapter  elected  the  cousin  of  the  late  bishop,  Henry 
von  Geroldseck  of  the  Alsatian  line,  as  his  successor.  This  noble  had  been  the  only 
member  of  the  chapter  who  liad  stood  on  the  side  of  the  citizens  during  the  whole 
struggle.  The  new  bishop,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1263,  concluded  with  the  citizens  a 
peace  which  guaranteed  all  "  the  spiritual  arrangements  of  the  bishopric."  By  this 
peace  the  city  became  legally  what  it  had  hitherto  been  actually,  a  free  imperial 
city  independent  of  the  see.  The  burghers  showed  their  gratitude  to  their  leaders  by 
valuable  privileges  and  by  stone  memorials  before  their  houses. 

14-5 
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The  struggle  between  Cologne  and  its  bishop  Conrad  von  Hochstad  was  longer 
and  bitterer.  He  had  been  the  most  active  agent  in  breaking  up  the  league.  He 
now  brought  dissension  into  the  city  in  order  thus  to  destroy  the  liberty  he  hated  so 
deeply.  The  commons,  that  is,  the  working  classes  of  the  citizens,  had  long  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  pride  of  the  patricians  and  their  abuses.  This  disagreement 
gave  the  archbishop  a  means  of  fanning  the  hatred  of  the  lesser  citizens  against  the 
civic  nobility.  He  united  himself  with  the  lesser  citizens,  and  either  drove  the  patri- 
cians from  the  city  or  threw  them  into  prison  by  the  aid  of  the  commoner  classes. 
Henceforth  he  ruled  again  as  an  absolute  prince  in  Cologne,  and  with  his  diocesan 
nobility  tyrannized  over  the  lesser  citizens  till  his  death  on  the  29th  September,  1261. 
His  successor,  Engelbert  IL,  the  previous  provost  of  the  chapter,  attempted  to  be  still 
more  the  tyrant.  But  the  burghers  revolted;  the  archbishop  fled.  The  commons 
recalled  the  exiled  or  fugitive  patricians ;  the  guilds  dispersed  the  bishop's  troops 
which  he  had  raised  out  of  the  town  ;  the  patricians  stormed  his  castle.  By  the  con- 
cord of  all  the  burghers  the  city  in  a  few  days  was  once  more  free  from  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  priests. 

Count  William  IV.  of  Jiilich  and  his  brother  Walram  of  Limburg,  in  return  for  an 
annua)  rent  of  one  hundred  marks  paid  to  each  by  the  city,  became  feudatories  of 
Cologne,  and  obtained  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  Noble  Burghers.  They  did 
the  city  good  sei-vice.  The  banished  archbishop,  in  consequence,  attacked  the  terri- 
tory of  Jiilich  with  his  diocesan  nobility  and  hired  forces,  robbing  and  burning ;  he 
was,  however,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Count  William  in  1267.  The  count 
took  him  to  his  strong  castle  of  Niedcggeri  on  the  Ruhr,  and  from  time  to  time  hung 
this  prince  of  .the  Church  in  an  iron  cage  from  the  external  walls  of  his  castle,  like 
a  caged  bird  of  prey,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people  whose  fields  he  had  wasted,  whose 
dwellings  he  had  robbed  and  burnt.  Neither  prayers  nor  threats  nor  the  ecclesi- 
astical vengeance  denounced  by  the  Pope's  nuncio  were  regarded  by  the  iron  count. 

He  kept  the  archbishop  in  harsh  confinement  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  gave 
him  his  freedom  only  for  a  heavy  ransom,  and  on  a  stipulation  by  which  the  arcli- 
bishop  bound  himself  under  oath  never  to  take  vengeance,  to  live  henceforth  in  sincere 
peace  with  the  city,  and  not  to  diminish  in  anywise  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
city.  Pope  Gregory  X.  released  him  from  this  solemn  oath  and  the  obligations  he 
had  undertaken  ;  but  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  citizens  and  the  count 
of  Julich  so  terrified  this  prince  that,  however  revengeful  he  might  feel,  he  did  not 
dare  to  make  use  of  the  Papal  absolution,  and  kept  his  promises.  The  story  of  the 
iron  cage  has  been  pronounced  "little  worthy  of  credit";  but  his  terror  proves  that 
liis  treatment  had  been  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  the  statement  is  made  by  a  contem- 
porary. He  resigned  himself  henceforth  to  live  in  the  free  city  of  Cologne,  which 
again  received  him  within  its  walls  as  a  simple  churchman  in  his  episcopal  palace, 
and  allowed  the  citizens  to  enjoy  their  freedom. 

The  Pope  was  badly  informed  of  affairs  in  Germany  if  he  fancied  that  the  decrees 
and  fulminations  of  the  Vatican  still  were  efficacious.     The  interregnum  evoked  bv 
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the  Papacy  brought  vengeance  on  the  Papal  Church.  At  first  the  spiritual  princes 
tried  to  govern  arbitrarily  like  the  temporal  princes ;  but  they  soon  experienced  how 
the  lay  nobility  in  this  period  ventured  to  plunder  the  clergy,  to  oppress  it,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  priestly  functions,  to  assume  a  supervisory  power  over  it. 
In  the  Tyrol  the  counts  of  Giirz-Tyrol,  as  advowees  of  the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Brixen, 
and  Chur,  used  their  advowson  to  compel  these  bishops  to  grant  them  one  piece  of 
territory  after  another,  castles,  cities,  villages,  and  estates,  and  when  the  spiritual 
lords  wished  to  revoke  these  extorted  grants,  punished  them  severely ;  in  the  North, 
Duke  Albert  of  Saxony  fell  with  such  overwhelming  force  on  the  bishoprics  of 
Lubeck,  Schwerin,  and  Ratzeburg  that  these  hitherto  immediate  dioceses  acknowl- 
edged the  duke's  sovereignty.  The  ecclesiastical  princes  now  perceived  how  deeply 
they  had  sinned  against  their  own  interests  when  they  labored  to  deprive  the  empire 
of  u  strong  and  able  head. 

Although  the  Rhenish  League  was  dissolved  by  the  craft  of  the  princes  and  the 
faults  of  the  cities  themselves,  and  although  the  change  of  the  feudal  constitution  of 
the  empire  into  a  republican  federation  under  a  strong  central  authority  (of  which  a 
beginning  had  been  made)  was  not  carried  out,  yet  the  citizens  retained  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  strength,  and  preserved  the  feeling  of  nationality  which  had  vanished 
from  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  nobility  of  Germany.  Hitlierto  only  two 
estates — ^the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords  temporal — had  influenced  the  public  life  of 
Germany  ;  what  we  now  call  the  people  was  treated  as  something  which  counted  for 
notliing  in  politics  or  society,  and  which  was  only  a  tool  for  the  upper  classes ;  but 
now  the  third  estate  came  upon  the  scene  powerful  and  aspiring,  and  wrestling  for 
the  mastery  with  the  other  two  estates.  The  German  monarchical  system  was  at 
heart  opposed  to  the  growth  of  the  free-city  system,  and  therefore- it  was  fortunate 
for  the  citizens  that  the  last  Hohenstaufen  saw  themselves  compelled,  by  their  own 
necessities,  to  grant  franchises  and  rights  to  so  many  cities,  and  that  the  interregnum 
lasted  for  twenty-three  years,  a  space  of  time  which  the  burghers  knew  how  to  use 
for  their  growth  and  extension. 

Noticeable  here  is  the  sectional  attitude  assumed  by  the  North  of  Germany  against 
the  South.  It  was  not  possible  to  raise  the  Rhenish  League  to  a  grand  national 
federation  of  cities  and  to  extend  its  political  importance,  because  the  Northern  cities 
would  not  unite  with  the  Southern  federation,  but  looked  to  the  interests  of  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  and  encouraged  the  Hanseatic  League  which  com- 
menced in  Lubeck  and  Hamburg.  By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  two  cities,  the  cities  of  Goslar,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  State,  Liineburg, 
Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Halberstadt,  and  others  belonged  to  the  Hansa.  A  general 
confederation  of  all  the  cities  would  have  been  a  powerful  stay  of  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  and  even  if  the  king  had  had  no  private  family  power,  would  have  lent  to 
the  head  of  the  empire  a  permanent  and  invincible  support. 

The  free  civic  communities  of  the  South  and  West  of  Germany  continued,  in  a 
more  limited  circle,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  clear  the  roads  of 
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robbers,  and  to  build  up  their  free  system.  Not  that  all  these  free  commuuities  of 
Southern  Germany  had  the  same  constitution.  The  tendency  to  variety,  to  separate- 
ness,  is  the  leading  trait  and  the  dark  side  of  the  national  character.  Nearly  every 
free  city  had  in  its  public  and  social  constitution  some  deviation  from  those  of  other 
cities.     The  following  features  may  be  regarded  as  common  to  all : 

The  government  and  administration  of  the  city  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  families "  or  patricians.  The  population  originally  consisted  of  firee 
and  unfree.  After  the  inroads  of  the  Magyars  and  other  robber  tribes,  very  many 
free  peasants  and  those  of  the  lower  nobility  who  had  not  means  enough  to  build  in 
the  country  a  sufficiently  strong  house  with  walls  and  towers,  sought  and  found  a 
refuge  in  the  royal  and  episcopal  cities.  The  class  of  unfree  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  serfs  on  the  estates  of  the  crown  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  grandees  were  employed 
by  their  lords  partly  as  farm-serfs  engaged  in  agriculture,  partly  as  servants  or  as 
laborers  in  various  branches  of  industry.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in 'the  cities 
founded  for  defeiioe,  but  in  the  great  royal  and  episcopal  villages  which,  by  and  by, 
became  cities.  These  unfree  working  men  obtained  considerable  benefit  from  the  viU 
to  which  they  belonged  becoming  a  city.  They  had  previously  worked  for  their  lords 
for  food  aad  shelter ;  they  now  could  work  for  others  for  pay,  and  thus  acquire 
property,  and  then  employ  their  property  to  purchase  release  from  villeinage.  As 
the  splendor  of  an  episcopal  court  cost  much  money,  the  spiritual  princes  were  al^^ays 
ready  to  allow  an  unfree  workman  to  purchase  his  freedom  ;  and  as  the  kings  and  the 
temporal  princes  were  generally  in  want  of  money,  they,  too,  were  easy  with  tbeir 
serfs  if  they  could  pay  a  certain  sum. 

Even  in  the  days  when  all  artisans  were  unfree,  the  various  trades  had  formed 
fellowships  or  companies,  and  the  lord  had  named  a  master  to  preside  over  them. 
Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Rhenish  and  Southern  cities,  many  free  artisans 
appear,  and  those  who  had  been  in  unfree  societies  opened  free  societies.  But  natu- 
rally in  most  cities  a  great  part  of  the  artisans  and  lesser  citizens  were  not  free.  Thus 
arose  "  higher "  and  "  lower "  corporations.  The  free-born  small  citizens  were  full 
citizens,  and  excluded  the  still  unfree  citizens  who  belonged  to  the  lower  companies. 
But  all  had  to  enter  some  fellowship,  company,  or  corporation ;  the  merchants  a 
guild,  the  artisans  a  company.  Guilds  and  companies  made  their  own  laws,  which 
all  had  to  obey.  Dishonorable  actions,  bad  repute  ascertained  to  be  well  founded, 
excluded  from  the  guild  or  company,  even  from  exercising  a  trade  and  from  the 
market.  The  felhivs  of  the  companies  had  their  rules  and  duties  like  the  squires  of 
chivalry,  and  as  chivalry  imposed  on  the  squires  the  task  of  doing  and  learning  their 
duty,  so  the  laws  of  the  guild  and  the  company  laid  on  the  fellows  the  obligation  of 
journeying.  Hence  the  name  journeyman  for  an  artisan,  who  is  neither  an  appren- 
tice nor  a  master.  Every  member  of  a  company  received,  in  case  of  distress,  support 
from  the  funds  of  the  company. 

Usually  the  fellows  of  a  company  lived  together  by  streets,  and  had  their  halls  or 
stands  close  together  in  the  market-place  j  in  these  their  wares  were  sold.     Every 
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company  had  its  standard  and  its  share  in  guarding  the  city.  Storehouses^  staple- 
houses,  annual  fairs,  letters  of  exchange  fUready  were  in  use  as  means  of  promoting 
trade.  But  for  a  Ipng  time  even  tbe  free  members  of  the  working  classes  had  no 
share  in  the  civic  government,  because  those  who  were  in  power  when  freedom  was 
given  to  the  woridng  class  had  no  desire  to  share  it  with  others,  not  even  with  the 
wealthy  trading-guilds ;  although  this  species  of  civic  activity  attained  great  impor- 
tance during  and  after  the  Crusades  by  the  sea-trade  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  by  the  land-trade  of  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Ulm,  Augs- 
burg, and  Nuremberg.  These  were  the  chief  seats  of  trade,  but  it  flourished  far 
and  wide  around  these  centres  and  in  connection  with  them  in  many  great  and  smaU 
cities. 

The  rise  of  the  free  cities  was  the  commencement  of  a  struggle  against  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  the  victory  of  which  must  be  the  disruption  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
free  cities,  however,  even  within  their  walls,  retained  a  good  deal  of  feudalism.  There 
were  the  ^^  families  "  or  old  burghers.  These  old  burghers  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  the  only  owners  of  real  estate,  and  it  had  always  been  a  Gennan 
principle  that  participation  in  political  rights  was  connected  with  possession  of  land. 
At  first  the  government  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  kniglits,  servants  of  the  king, 
or  one  of  the  princes  who  had  previously  been  the  over-lord.  But  soon  those  country 
nobles  who  in  unsafe  times  had  taken  refuge  and  become  burghers  of  the  city 
although  retaining  their  estates  outside  the  city,  as  well  as  common  freemen  possess- 
ing rural  estates  'who  had  similarly  become  burghers,  obtained  the  rights  of  old 
burghers  in  the  government  and  administration  of  the  city,  and  could  elect  and  be 
elected.  Next  to  these  full  burghers  were,  when  they  had  acquired  real  estate,  the 
wealthy  merchants.  Originally  only  nobles  and  men  of  free  descent  belonged  to  the 
^^  families,"  the  patricians.  But  wealth  in  money  and  goods  supplied  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  majority  of  the  civic  nobility  the  want  of  ancestors,  and  by  intermarriages  the 
families  of  the  rich  merchants  soon  became  patricians. 

The  smaller  traders,  who  were  not  wealthy,  remained,  like  the  artisans,  in  spite  of 
their  freedom,  excluded  from  aU  civic  offices.  But  as  the  unfree  were  always  pressing 
forward  into  the  ranks  of  the  free,  so  the  free  were  always  pressing  forward  to  gain 
the  same  rights  as  the  patricians.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  patricians,  which 
they  often  made  the  guilds  and  companies  feel,  and  the  growing  strength  of  these 
latter,  compelled  their  members  to  struggle  for  a  share  in  the  city  government. 
Revolts  and  bloody  collisions  with  the  patricians  ensued.  In  many  cities,  as  in 
Schwabisch-Hall  and  in  Reutlingen,  the  companies  expelled  the  patricians.  In  other 
cities  the  companies  succeeded  in  making  the  patricians  surrender  their  right  as  a  class 
to  conduct  exclusively  the  government  and  fill  all  the  offices,  and  compelled  them,  if 
they  wished  to  share  in  the  government,  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  companies,  from 
which  all  public  offices  were  to  be  supplied.  In  such  cities  this  complete  government 
by  companies  produced  a  truly  democratic  constitution.  In  other  cities  the  industrial 
classes  obtained  admission  to  official  positions  for  a  certain  number  from  the  com- 
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panies^  so  that  the  city-council  consisted  of  the  bench  of  Schofien  (old  burghers)^  the 
bench  of  councillors,  and  the  bench  of  the  companies. 

In  such  caseS;  the  influence  of  the  patricians  remained  predominant  For  the  right 
of  being  Schofien,  that  is,  the  right  to  hold  office,  was  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
old  burgher  families,  was  for  lite  and  hereditary.  The  conmion-council  men  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  a  year ;  they  came  from  the  free  proprietors,  merchants,  or 
higher  tradesmen,  and  discharged  their  functions  without  pay.  So  with  the  beech  of 
the  companies.  In  Nuremberg  the  patricians  held  ail  the  higher  offices,  and  left  to 
the  companies  only  the  subordinate  places  ;  in  Frankfort  the  patricians  had  a  share  in 
the  government,  but  the  companies  had  the  right  to  hold  office.  In  a  few  small  cities 
the  popular  cause  did  not  prosper,  and  in  them  the  patrician  conquerors  exercised 
sanguinary  revenge. 

All  praise  must  be  given  to^  the  zeal  and  sacrifices  of  the  cities  in  establishing 
schools  and  promoting  a  good  education.  Hence  their  long  struggle  with  the  clei^. 
For  the  clergy  was  opposed  to  the  founding  of  public  schools,  and  did  everything  to 
prevent  it ;  the  citizens,  everything  to  promote  it.  Both  were  right  from  their  stand* 
point.  The  x;lergy  were  right  in  fearing  that  public  schools  with  lay  teachers  and 
independent  of  the  Church  would  diminish  their  power  over  the  people.  The  citi- 
zens, on  the  contrary,  saw  that  capacity  for  trade  and  commerce  was  decidedly  pro- 
moted by  adequate  education,  which  could  not  be  expected  from  the  Church-schools, 
and  that  a  freer  life  was  not  possible  without  the  liberation  of  the  people's  mind^ 
from  the  spiritual  tyranny  under  which  it  labored.  The  clergy  were  less  opposed  to 
the  public  schools  in  the  cities,  when  the  teachers  were  clerical  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  parish  priest.  But  when  the  civic  communities  appointed  laj- 
teachers  their  spiritual  zeal  burst  forth,  and  the  clergy  claimed  as  one  of  its  pre- 
rogatives the  right  of  public  instruction. 

The  cities,  however,  turned  to  their  money-bags,  and  purchased  from  the  bishops 
and  popes  the  liberty  to  appoint  lay  teachers  in  their  city -schools;  but  clerical 
teachers  were  not  excluded  if  they  were  available  for  popular  instruction. 

While  outside  of  the  city,  in  the  castle  or  fortalice,  the  sons  of  the  feudal  knights 
rarely  learnt  to  read  or  write ;  and  w^hile  the  clergy  saw  with  pleasure  such  a  state  of 
ignorance,  and  rather  went  backwards  than  forwards  in  instructing  the  masses,  the 
sons  of  the  patricians  and  the  sons  of  the  companies  passed  from  the  school  into 
active  life,  equipped  with  abundant  knowledge.  Reposing  on  their  free-school  sys- 
tem with  lay  teachers,  the  cities  prepared  themselves  to  fulfil  their  higher  mission  to 
press  forward  like  a  sharp  wedge  into  the  mediaeval  world  of  feudalism,  and  to  pro- 
duce men  to  reform  both  Church  and  State. 

Freedom  and  free  use  of  arms  are  closely  connected.  A  population  w^hich  pos- 
sesses the  latter  right,  and  exercises  it  without  interruption,  cannot,  if  it  is  free,  sink 
into  slavery,  and  if  it  is  not  yet  free,  will  soon  win  its  freedom.  The  companies  in 
the  cities  had  arms,  and  fostered  in  peace  a  military  rivalry  by  mock  battles  and  train- 
ing in  their  holidays.     It  was  this  which  preserved  the  freedom  of  the  cities  from  the 
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external  attacks  of  the  nobility;  preserved  the  companies  from  that  bit  of  feudalism, 
the  patriciate,  and  in  some  instances  gave  them  complete,  in  some  partial  equality. 
The  member  of  a  company  was  compelled  to  possess  a  breastplate  and  helmet;  he 
might,  if  he  could  afford,  procure  other  pieces  of  armor.  He  was  compeUed  to  have 
weapons,  but  was  allowed  to  wear  them  only  on  journeys,  not  in  every-day  life ;  in 
street  or  market,  not  in  the  courts  of  law.  But  in  many  cities  the  companies  obtained 
all  their  rights.  For  a  long  time,  it  is  true,  the  working  class,  in  case  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  foreign  foe,  was  commanded  by  men  of  knightly  birth ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  because  at  first  the  nobles  in  the  city  were  more  versed  in  •  war  and 
arms  than  the  merchant  or  the  artisan.  The  arms  of  the  companies  were  sword  and 
cross-bow. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  their  weapon  was  held  a  special  honor,  and  very  soon  the 
amateurs  of  cross-bow  shooting  formed  themselves  into  societies.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  shooting  guilds.  When  the  companies  became  full  burghers  they  were  placed 
not  under  a  knightly  leader,  but  under  a  master  of  the  company,  who  was  at  once  the 
military  commander  and  civil  governor. 

While  in  the  courts  of  princes,  among  the  nobility  and  clergy,  immorality  pre- 
vailed, the  cities,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  liberties,  displayed  a  strict 
morality. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  far  from  being  so  favorable  as  that  of  the 
citizens ;  but  much  progress  had  been  made  in  spite  of  the  eternal  wars  of  t^e  kings, 
the  feuds  of  the  princes,  the  club-law  of  the  nobles.  If  Frederick  II.  had  done  half 
as  much  for  the  protection  of  the  country-folk  as  he  did  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture in  his  estates  in  Swabia,  the  general  condition  of  the  peasantry  would  everywhere 
have  been  much  improved.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  their  example 
and  instigation  made  agriculture  flourish  exceedingly  in  a  great  part  of  Germany,  even 
on  the  estates  of  the  free  commons,  not  merely  on  the  wide  private  domains  of  that 
house.  The  emperor  Barbarossa,  otherwise  so  warlike,  was  not  only  a  promoter  of 
the  culture  of  fruit  and  vines,  a  culture  introduced  by  the  Romans  and  favored  by 
Charles  the  Great,  but  planted  in  Swabia  especially  many  orchards  and  vineyards. 
He  enacted  also  many  laws  for  their  protection  ;  they  were  free  from  tithes  ;  whoever 
injured  a  vine  had  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  its  crop  for  twelve  years ;  the  destroyer  of  a 
vineyard  was  punished  as  an  incendiary. 

Frederick  n.'s  ruling  passion  was  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  professional  agriculturist  is  still  excited  by  the  knowledge  he  displays  of 
even  the  slightest  details  ;  he  sent  orders  to  his  stewards  in  Swabia  from  South  Italy 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle  with  the  Pope  and  his  allies.  The  improvement  of 
the  horse  by  Eastern  or  Arab  blood  dates  from  him. 

The  culture  of  the  viYie,  of  fruits,  of  the  hop  extended  in  all  the  more  genial  soils. 
The  cities,  and  the  pale-burghers  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  convents,  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  two  last.  The  rise  of  commercial  intercourse  was  especially  favor- 
able to  agricultural  improvement.     The  free  peasant  and  the  serf  busied  themselves 
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to  raise  the  desired  objects  of  trade.  The  huge  stretches  of  forest-laad  were  cleared, 
and  were  made  to  grow  all  kinds  of  grain,  fiax,  woad,  and  tUe  like.  The  more  the 
cities  increased  the  trade  in  wool,  the  more  profitable  for  the  countrTman  became 
the  care  of  sheep  ;  the  processions  of  the  Church  with  their  myriad  tapers  produced 
a  demand  for  wax,  and  this  encouraged  raising  bees ;  the  knights  and  their  con- 
tinual feuds  created  a  demand  for  good  horses.  At  the  same  time  the  progreas  of 
mechanical  skill  in  the  cities  supplied  better  implements. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  country  population  was  at  this  period  in  a  better 
position  than  it  liad  been  ;  and  not  only  the  free  men  but  the  uofree.  The  condition 
of  the  serf  was  ameliorated  because  the  landed  proprietors  themselves  perceived  that 
if  they  wished  to  keep  their  serfs  and  villeins,  they  must  not  be  so  hard  upon  them. 
They  could  no  longer  impose  burdens  d  merci  on  the  serf;  the  amount  and  quaUty  of 
the  services  to  be  rendered  were  now  defined.  As  this  age  was  not  a  sad-visaged 
time,  but  a  merry  one  in  spite  of  all  its  troubles,  the  country  people  had  their  amuse- 
ments, their  dances,  mummeries,  wakes  and  feasts,  their  archery  meetings,  their  songs 
and  ballads.  Without  knowing  it,  customs  and  manners  still  retained  from  the 
heathen  ages  much  that  was  heathen. 

The  citizens  and  the  peasantry  thus  stood  in  fresh  popular  vigor  at  the  end  of  the 
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thirteenth  ceDtuiy,  and  formed  the  core  of  the  nation^  sound  in  body  and  mind,  as 
soon  as  the  peasantry  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  freedom  and  in  escaping  from  the 
great  and  small  nobles  who  in  the  loose  time  of  the  interregnum  had  redoubled  their 
attempts  to  make  the  free  peasantry  tributary  and  subject.  But  the  peasantry  could 
not  follow  the  burgherdom  in  its  development.  Its  own  strength,  activity,  and  skill 
in  availing  itself  of  its  opportunities  quickly  raised  the  burgherdom  in  esteem,  influ- 
ence, and  power,  and  fitted  it  for  the  new  epoch  in  which  it  was  to  be  the  great  pro- 
moter of  culture ;  the  free  peasantry,  wedged  in  between  the  estates  of  the  princes  and 
the  nobility,  declined  to  a  few  districts  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  Netherlands,  which  pre- 
served their  freedom  by  their  courage  and  their  swords.  These  peasants  had  never 
ceased  to  practice  arms  and  to  strengthen  themselves  by  confederation ;  the  others 
had  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  therefore  lost  their  freedom. 
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N  the  persoDB  of  the  two  Fredericka  of  Hohenstaofen  the  Germaa 

empire  had   outshone    the  whole    Christian  world;    when   its  sun 

was  sinking,  even  the  occurrence  of  better  princes  here  and  there 

could  not  delay  its  setting ;  the  preponderoDce  of  Germany  in  Europe 

was  lost.     The  two  hundred  years  struggle  between  the  Papacy  aud 

the  Monarchy  had  left  the  German  crown  for  ever  despoiled  of  the 

power  by  which  alone  it  could  be  great  and  commanding.     Whatever 

of  the  foundations  of  its  power  had  escaped  the  wiles  of  the  Popes 

who  had  throwa  the  country  into  confusion  was  lo^t  in  the  iaterregnum  by  the 

arts  of  the  princes.     The  empire  was  dissolved  into  a  wowd  of  almost  independent 

countries  when  the  election  of  a  king  generally  acknowledged  took  place.     When  it 

had  once  become  so,  even  a  head  of  the  highest  talents,  even  a  king  like  the  great 

Salian  or  the  great  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  would  have  been  unable  to  restore  the 

splendor  and  power  of  the  crown  and  the  empire  to  their  pristine  glory. 

Yet  the  empire  might  still  have  hoped  for  honor  and  salvation  if  now  a  king  had 
been  placed  at  its  head  in  whom  statesmanlike  talent  was  united  with  that  lofh* 
spirit  which  lived  and  worked,  in  perfect  forgetfulness  of  self,  for  the  nation  and  the 
empire ;  such  a  man  as  the  Saxon  Henry  the  Fowler  had  been.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  nation  refused  it  sucli  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  such  a 
man  couia  not  at  this  period  be  found  in  Germany ;  for  it  was  a  period  in  which  all 
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patriotLam  was  quenched  in  every  breast  hj  clerical  influences^  and  when  the  meanest 
selfishness,  anxiety  for  self  and  his  own  house^  filled  every  heart. 

Lawlessness  prevailed  for  two  decades.  In  Swabia,  Franconia,  the  Rhineland, 
which  had  suffered  most,  the  citizens  of  the  free  cities  cried  aloud  for  a  king  who 
would  be  in  truth  a  king;  the  spiritual  princes  joined  in  their  deiaand,  but  not 
till  the  temporal  princes  had  made  them  feel  their  heavy  hands,  had  harassed  them, 
plundered  them,  and  encroached  on  the  possessions  of  all  the  clergy.  The  temporal 
electors  and  princes  had  as  yet  no  desire  to  close  the  period  of  lawlessness,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  quarter  whose  standing  policy  for  centuries  had  been  to  promote 
confusion  in  Germany — we  mean  the  See  of  Rome— now  gave  the  deciding  impulse 
to  the  election  of  an  actual  German  king. 

It  was  Pope  Gregory  X.  who  ordered  the  election  of  a  king  by  the  princes  under 
the  threat  ^^  that  otherwise  he  would  give  the  kingdom  a  head.'' 

It  was  not  afiection  that  caused  this  care  for  Germany,  but  the  helplessness  of  the 
Pope.  The  sins  of  the  Pope  against  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  murder  of  Con- 
radin,  the  misery  of  the  interregnum,  had  come  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Papacy. 
The  cruel  Charles  of  Anjou  laid  a  heavier  hand  on  the  Pope  than  even  the  Hohen- 
staufen had  done,  and  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  his  distress  sought  for  deliverance  from  the 
French  in  a  strong  German  king  devoted  to  the  Church. 

But  such  a  king  was  the  very  one  not  desired  by  the  temporal  princes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lesser  ones,  who  needed  such  a  ruler  to  protect  them  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  more  powerful  compeers.  Bishop  Bruno  of  Olmutz  wrote  to  the 
Pope:  ^'It  appears  that  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  are  disinclined 
towards  a  strong  government ;  they  wish  for  a  kind  and  wise,  but  not  for  a  strong 
emperor ;  a  strong  rule  is  hateful  to  them,  and  yet  ^  will '  and  ^  know  how '  is  nothing 
without  '  can.' "  Here  is  the  evidence  of  a  bishop  how  much  the  greater  spiritual 
electors  opposed  the  election  of  a  powerful  and  strong  king,  and  how  at  last  their 
change  of  sentiment  proceeded  solely  from  their  needs  and  the  losses  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  temporal  lords.  Not  till  they  had  been  taught  by  bitter  wrongs  did  they 
finally  learn  that  a  shadow-king  would  but  perpetuate  their  ruin,  and  that  not  only 
for  the  cities  and  the  lesser  princes  but  also  for  themselves,  a  strong  head  of  the 
empire  was  a  necessity,  even  if  he  were  an  absolute  monarch. 

This  change  of  views  in  the  clerical  princes  is  described  by  Bishop  Bruno,  an 
assiduous  correspondent  of  the  Roman  See,  respecting  the  condition  of  Germany,  in 
a  letter  written  to  Pope  Gregory  in  1273 ;  he  therein  says,  "  It  might  be  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  if  the  power  of  some  single  prince,  even  a  bad  one,  were  to 
become  eminent ;  he  could  be  tolerated  because  he  would  check  the  other  bad  ones, 
which  would  be  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  if  all  were  to  go  on  in  their  arrogance 
without  any  restraining  hand.  The  bad  rule  of  one  would  cease  at  least  with  his 
death  ;  death  could  not  put  an  end  to  the  violence  of  a  majority,  for  the  violence  of 
the  temporal  nobles  has  now  become  habitual.'' 

The  spiritual  princes,  in  August,  1272,  in  concert  with  the  Pope,  had  offered  the 
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German  crown  to  Ottocar  II.  the  king  of  Bohemia.  '  Much  as  he  longed  for  it,  he 
refused.  He  replied  be  was  content  with  his  present  fame  and  honor.  The  grounds 
of  his  refusal  were,  that  he  disliked  the  conditions  dictated  by  the  spiritual  princes 
to  himself  and  the  temporal  nobility ;  that  he  believed  himself  indispensable  to  the 
spiritual  princes,  and  could  therefore  attain  the  crown  without  these  conditions, 
especially  aided  by  the  support  of  the  Pope. 

Ottocar  was  then  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  empire  by  inheritance,  by  mar- 
riage, by  conquest,  by  purchase,  by  unscrupulous  use  of  the  license  of  the  interreg- 
num, and  by  tyrannizing  over  the  weak.  From  his  youth  up  fortune  had  attended 
him  and  loaded  him  with  success.  In  addition  to  favorable  circumstances  he  had  an 
understanding  which,  although  too  small  for  great  statesmanlike  views  and  aims,  was 
great  enough  in  its  little  way  to  gain  from  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  advantages 
incomparably  greater  than  any  other  prince  won.  Bohemia  he  inherited  from  his 
father  King  Wenceslaus  I.,  Austria  he  obtained  by  marriage.  Austria,  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and  Herman  of  Baden,  had  no  master.  Ottocar 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  had  married  the  oldest  sister  of  the  last  Babenberger, 
Margaret  widow  of  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  although  he 
was  but  twenty-one  and  she  twice  his  age.  He  married  her  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1252,  because  he  thus  got  Austria  and  Styria.  The  cities  and  clergy  of 
Austria  were  for  him,  while  the  country  deemed  the  powerful  protection  of  Bohemia 
necessary  to  defend  it  from  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary  and  Otto  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  both 
of  whom  exhibited  longings  for  the  fair  lands  of  Austria.  The  spiritual  princes  of 
Salzburg,  Passau,  and  Freisingen  were  fo^  him  because  they  had  many  valuable  pos- 
sessions in  Austria  and  Styria,  and  hoped  for  protection  in  their  enjojrment  against 
the  nobility,  who  had  already  partly  appropriated  the  spiritual  estates. 

Ottocar  gained  the  nobility  of  Austria  by  money.  According  to  strict  Church  law 
Ottocar  was  so  near  of  kin  to  Margaret  that  the  marriage  could  only  take  place  by 
dispensation  of  the  Pope,  and  Ottocar  had  to  purchase  this  by  an  oath  which  bound 
him  to  unlimited  obedience  towards  the  Pope.  Ottocar  was  thus  in  possession  of 
Austria  but  not  of  Styria. 

This  province  had  been  almost  wholly  taken  possession  of  by  King  Bela  of 
Hungary ;  the  Pope  and  the  shadow-king  William  of  Holland  had  confirmed  it  to 
him.  In  September,  1253,  Ottocar  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne ;  the  King 
of  Hungary  was  threatened  by  the  Mongols,  but  Ottocar  durst  not  now  attack  him 
Decause  the  Pope  held  with  Bela,  and  Ottocar  needed  the  Pope's  assistance.  Ottocar 
was  at  first  satisfied  with  a  bargain  between  Bela  and  himself.  By  this  he  gained  a 
r^art  of  Styria ;  the  other  and  larger  half  remained  with  Bela.  Seven  years  afterwards 
the  nobility  of  Styria  revolted  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Hungarian  king 
Ottocar  seized  this  opportunity  to  make  war  on  Bela,  and  strong  reinforcements  came 
to  him  from  German  princes.  The  Hungarian  received  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1260,  at  Croissenbrunn  on  the  Marchfeld,  and  by  the  peace  Styria  was  ceded 
to  Ottocar. 
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He  inherited  firom  the  childless  Duke  Ulrich  III.  of  Carinthia  this  province  with 
Camiola  and  the  Wendiuh  March^  after  he  had  compelled  Ulrich's  brother^  sword-iu- 
hand,  to  renounce  his  claims  in  return  for  an  annual  pension  and  the  government 
of  Carinthia  for  life.  Thus  was  Ottocar  the  imtnediate  lord  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  Wendish  March,  and  the  mediate  lord  of 
the  cities  of  Verona,  Treviso,  and  other  Upper  Italian  as  well  as  Silesian  and  Polish 
territories.  The  petty  princes  therein  and  the  Italian  cities  had  in  the  evil  day  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  king  of  the  Czechs. 

Ottocar  had  hitherto  been,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  a  man  after  the 
Pope's  own  heart.  In  1254  he  had,  in  a  crusade  against  the  heathen  Prussians,  made 
Samland  accept  Christianity  and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order ; 
he  contributed  also  large  sums  for  the  building  of  Konigsberg.  In  1267  he  had,  to 
please  the  Pope,  made  a  second  cnisade  against  the  Prussians.  Before  this  he  had 
fought  against  the  Hohenstaufen  party,  and  impeded  the  expedition  of  Conradin. 
Pope  Urban  IV.  as  well  as  Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  granted  him  many  favors  in 
return.  When  he  demanded  from  his  bishops  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  on  the  plea  of  her  barrenness,  they  replied,  '^  What  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder."  Pope  Urban  IV.,  however,  granted  his  request,  and  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1262,  pronounced  the  divorce.  By  this  act  Ottocar  alienated  the 
nobles  and  people  in  Austria  and  Stjrria,  for  as  the  Czech  king  had  formally  confessed, 
his  claims  to  these  provinces  were  based  essentially  on  his  being  the  husband  of  Mar- 
garet of  Babenberg.  In  1265,  to  please  the  king  of  Bohemia,  Pope  Clement  IV.  made 
Ladislaw,  the  king's  nephew,  though  still  of  tender  age,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and 
thus  Ottocar  was  actually  the  ruler  of  this  noble  province ;  he  treated  it  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  Bohemia. 

King  Philip  III.  of  France  had  long  had  an  eye  on  the  German  crown.  The 
French  party  in  the  college  of  cardinals  gave  him  their  aid.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  to 
whom  Philip,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  a  heavy 
burden,  now  doubly  feared  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  and  therefore  opposed  his 
candidature,  and  easily  aroused  from  slumber  the  national  feeling  of  more  than  one 
German  prince.  The  proceedings  of  the  French  king  and  the  French  cardinals  were 
represented  as  an  ofience.  At  that  time  Werner  was  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mainz ; 
with  the  best  intentions  towards  the  empire  and  the  subjects  thereof,  but  likewise 
towards  the  Church,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  spiritual  electors  and  the  temporal 
elector,  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  to  vote  for  a  man  whom  he  had  long  kept  in 
reserye  for  the  throne.     This  man  was  Count  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 

This  count  was  not,  as  has  been  often  assumed,  "  a  petty,  hitherto  unknown,  chate- 
/ain  in  the  Upper  Country."  His  family  could  be  authoritatively  traced  into  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  to  Guntrara  the  Rich,  whose  house  was  even  then  well 
endowed  and  respected  in  Alsace  and  the  Breisgau.  His  grandson  was  the  gifted 
Werner,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  who  began  to  build  the  minster.  This  Werner  and  his 
two  brothei-s  built  on  the  Wiilpensburg  in  the  Aargau,  which  was  then  in  Upper 
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Swabia,  the  castle  of  Hapsburg  about  the  year  1020.  The  family  thenceforth  took 
its  title  from  this  castle.  By  the  mother's  side  Count  Rudolf  came  of  the  rich  counts 
of  Kyburg.  His  father  had  been  Landgrave  of  Alsace.  His  mother  Hedwig  gave 
him  birth  on  the  1st  of  May^  12 18,  and  the  emperor  Frederick  U.  had  been  his  god- 
father in  baptism.  Reared  in  the  imperial  court  of  this  Hohenstaufen,  formed  as  a 
soldier  under  his  eye  in  the  ItaUan  campaigns,  he  had  made  under  Ottocar  the  crusade 
against  the  Prussians,  and  won  glory  in  arms.  His  widely -extended  possessions 
assured  him  considerable  power  and  great  respect  in  Upper  and  Lower  Swabia.  To 
King  Conrad  IV.,  as  to  his  father  Frederick  II.,  Count  Rudolf  remained  loyal  ±o  the 
last,  disregarding  the  sentence  of  excommunication  levelled  against  him. 

When  quite  a  youth  he  succeeded  his  father,  who  died  in  a  crusade,  in  his  posses- 
sions and  in  the  Landgraviate  of  Alsace,  where  the  Landgraves  had  higher  jurisdiction. 
His  wife  Anne  Gertrude,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  Burchard  of  Zollem-Hohen- 
berg  in  Lower  Swabia.  She  brought  as  a  dowry  fair  lands  in  Swabia  and  Alsace. 
He  inherited  from  his  mother  Hedwig  the  extensive  dominions  of  Kyburg.  As 
knight  and  warrior  he  was  so  famous  that  the  Forest  Cantons  Uri,  Schwytz  and  Unter- 
walden,  with  the  allied  city  of  Ziirich,  when  distressed  by  the  violence  of  the  nobles, 
elected  him  as  their  patron  and  military  commander  in  the  year  1257. 

As  he  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  countrymen  against  the  tyranny 
and  unbridled  license  of  the  nobility,  so  he  stood  up,  when  occasion  demanded,  for 
the  rights  of  his  own  clasis  the  nobility,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  clergy  when 
these  were  threatened  or  attacked  in  his  neighborhood.  The  gallant  soldier  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  piety  of  the  age. 

One  day  Sir  Rudolf  was  riding  to  the  chase  and  met  a  priest  bearing  the  host,  not 
far  from  the  river  Reuss.  The  stream  was  swollen,  the  bridge  carried  away ;  the 
priest  was  about  to  draw  the  shoes  from  his  feet  and  to  wade  the  water  barefoot. 
The  count  sprang  from  his  steed,  placed  the  priest  on  it,  and  led  it  by  the  bridle 
through  the  stream.  He  even  gave  the  knightly  charger  to  the  holy  man.  "  I  deem 
myself  unworthy,"  he  said,  "  to  sit  henceforward  on  the  animal  on  which  the  Lord 
of  lords  has  been  borne."  It  is  added  that  this  priest  afterwards  became  the  chaplain 
of  the  Elector  Werner  of  Mainz,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  count  of  Hapsburg 
when  he  was  journeying  to  Rome.  Rudolf  gave  him  safe  conduct  a  good  bit  of  the 
way  there  and  back.  Werner  learned  to  know  the  count  personally,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  important  service  which  he  had  rendered  in  this  troubled  neighborhood 
and  period. 

Rudolf  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Abbot  Berthold  of  St.  Gall  while  he  was  at 
the  same  time  in  feud  with  the  bishop  of  Basel  and  the  count  of  Montfort.  One 
evening  while  the  abbot  was  at  table  a  servant  approached  :  "  My  lord,  he  of  Haps- 
burg stands  without ;  shall  he  be  admitted  ? "  The  abbot,  surprised  that  his 
powerful  foe  should  venture  within  his  jurisdiction  alone  and  unarmed,  ordered 
immediately  that  he  be  let  in.  Rudolf  went  up  to  the  abbot.  "  My  lord  of  St- 
Gall,"  said  he,  "  we  have  had  a  pass  or  two ;  for  that  reason  I  am  come.    Whatever  is 
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yours  by  right  I  will  gladly  leave  you."    The  abbot  pledged  his  hand  to  an  equitable 
agreement. 

This  appearance  of  candor  sprang  from  Rudolf's  sagacity ;  he  held  and  expressed 
the  principle  that  if  one  has  three  enemies,  one  must  conciliate  two  and  take  venge- 
ance on  tlie  third.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  clergy,  who  considered  the  way  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  them,  and  the  reverence  and  honor  he  paid  them  as  the 
results  of  his  piety,  those  only  excepted  who,  like  the  bishop  of  Basel,  had  to  sufier 
under  his  encroachments.  To  encroach  on  his  neighbor  and  seize  what  he  could  was 
not  forbidden  him  by  his  piety ;  mediaeval  Christianity  easily  gave  absolution  if  the 
sinner  submitted  to  the  Church  and  garnished  its  hand  richly.  Rudolf's  piety  never 
stood  in  bis  way,  even  when  he  violently  deprived  his  own  kin  of  their  property. 
The  Papal  plenipotentiary  Abbot  Wiffred  announced  in  October,  1265,  to  Rome  that 
''  Rudolf  count  of  Hapsburg  and  Landgrave  of  Alsace  had  despoiled  the  noble  dame 
Margaret,  the  relict  of  the  count  of  Kyburg,  his  mother's  brother,  of  her  castles  and 
their  appurtenances."  He  also  forcibly  imposed  his  guardianship  on  his  defenceless 
female  relatives,  and  deprived  them  one  after  another  of  their  own  property  and  their 
jointures.  The  honesty  of  the  count  was  clearly  of  a  mediaeval  sort.  From  youth 
to  his  endy  as  count  and  as  emperor,  he  exhibited  a  strongly  marked  acquisitiveness, 
which  he  exercised  whenever  he  could. 

As  he  was  the  most  powerful  noble  in  the  Upper  Country,  and  brave  as  well  as 
skilled  and  fortunate  in  petty  wars,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  under  his  power  castles 
and  villages,  rights  and  immunities,  and  gaining  the  predominance  in  the  district. 
He  made  claims,  carried  on  feuds,  gained  victories,  and  the  vanquished  had  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  cessions  of  lands.  As,  however,  he  now  acted  in  this  fashion  only 
against  the  greater  nobles,  all  the  small  freemen  found  in  him  support  and  protection 
against  these  great  lords ;  and  thus,  and  by  his  popular  and  affable  manners,  plain  and 
simple,  he  became  the  man  for  the  lesser  nobility  and  all  the  people  of  that  district, 
and  his  fame  spread  abroad  throughout  Germany. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  statesman  the  Elector  of  Mainz  proposed  to  the 
other  electors,  but  in  profound  secrecy  as  regarded  the  king  of  Bohemia,  for  head  of 
the  empire. 

Elector  Werner  treated  first  with  his  own  spiritual  colleagues,  then  with  Rudolf. 
These  princes  would  not  make  the  count  into  the  king  without  previously  obtaining 
great  concessions  from  him.  The  terms  were  :  The  express  and  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  election  in  the  seven  electors  exclusively  ;  secondly,  an  essential 
limitation  of  the  royal  authority  by  a  kind  of  electoral  regency. 

It  had  often  been  the  case  that  in  important  matters  of  state  the  princes  of  the 
empire  who  were  remarkable  for  their  political  insight  and  experience,  or  by  their 
important  position,  gave  their  opinion,  advice,  or  approval  when  the  king  requested 
it.  But  in  the  case  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  electors  imposed  before  his  election 
an  obligation  which  he  assented  to — ^the  obligation  to  obtain  on  all  occasions  the 
approval  of  his  royal  orders  or  resolves  by  the  college  of  electors,  or  by  a  majority 
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thereof.  This  was  an  innovation  of  considerable  importance.  Through  this  obliga- 
tory acknowledgment  of  the  electoral  approval  by  means  of  the  so-called  "  Letters  of 
Will/'  these  seven  princes  became  henceforth  the  real  ^^  leaders  of  the  administration.'^ 
The  administration  became  an  affair  of  the  college^  and  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  electors.  The  Oerman  empire  had  never  been,  even  under  the  Hohenstaufen,  a 
pure  monarchy,  but  it  now  lost  its  monarchical  character  altogether.  The  king 
divided  the  government  with  the  seven  electors,  and  the  college  of  these  princes  \^a8 
almost  more  powerful  than  the  king.  Soon,  too,  the  approval  allowed  by  Rudolf  in 
important  matters — that  is,  the  co-regency — ^became  extended  to  include  very  sub- 
ordinate affairs.  Not  long  after  his  accession  King  Rudolf  exercised  his  rights  of 
patronage  "  with  the  approval  of  the  electors.''  Perhaps  the  crafty  count  may,  from 
calculation,  have  met  the  princes  half-way  in  such  trifles  in  order  to  flatter  their 
vanity  and  to  make  them  more  loyal  till  he,  the  count  whom  they  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  should  sit  firmer. 

The  electors  provided  for  the  retention  of  all  that  they  had  seized  during  the  inter- 
regnum ;  Rudolf  had  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  their  right  of  possession.  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  had,  partly  by  form  of  law,  partly  contrary  to  all  law,  appropriated  much 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  estates.  It  is  true  Rudolf  had  done  the  same,  both  with  regard 
to  what  Conradin  had  left  and  in  the  case  of  the  domains  and  fiefs  of  others ;  and  if 
he  in  his  position  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  others  the  legal  ownership  in  what  was 
often  an  illegal  acquisition,  his  own  unjust  acquisitions  would  receive  the  stamp  of 
legal  ownership. 

The  temporal  electors  sought  for  guaranties  of  an  extraordinary  kind  to  bind  Rudolf 
the  king  to  execute  what  Rudolf  the  count  had  promised.  His  consort  Anne  Gertrude 
of  Zollem  -  Hochberg  had  borne  to  Rudolf  four  sons  and  six  beauteous  daughters. 
Three  of  the  electors  were  not  yet  married.  These  three,  in  addition  to  the  other 
terms,  made  this  further  condition,  that  when  he  became  king  he  would  bestow  on 
each  the  hand  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1273,  the  electors,  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
elected  Count  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  to  be  king  of  the  Germans.  On  the  24th  of  October 
the  Archbishop-elector  Engelbert  II.  of  Cologne  crowned  him.  On  the  same  day  his 
two  eldest  daughters  Matilda  and  Agnes  were  married  to  the  Elector  Lewis  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  Elector  Albert  II.  of  Saxony.  From 
this  time  RudolPs  wife  bore  the  name  of  Anna.  This  had  often  taken  place  in  by- 
gone times.  Isabella  daughter  of  the  count  of  Brienne,  when  she  married  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  called  herself  lolanthe.  The  wise  and  in  evory  respect  distinguished 
wife  of  Rudolf  perhaps  hoped  to  make  the  Countess  Gertrude  vanish  in  the  light  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Count  Rudolf  was  five-and-fifty  years  of  age  when  he  became  king  of  the  Germans. 
When  tlie  bishop  of  Basel  heard  of  his  election,  he  bit  his  lips  and  said,  "  Sit  close, 
Lord  God,  or  Rudolf  will  put  himself  in  thy  seat ! " 

In  later  days  a  court  poet  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  prophesied  that  it  would  find 
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its  good  fortune  and  the  best  support  of  its  power  in  its  marriages  (Tm,  felix  Austria^ 
nube)y  and  it  is  remarkable  that  matrimonial  alliances  determined  the  election  of  its 
founder. 

But  not  marriages  only  ;  the  Pope's  confirmation  as  well  was  purchased. 

Archbishop  Werner  had  carried  on  his  negotiations  with  the  spiritual  electors  and 
the  count  of  Hapsburg  so  secretly  that  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  had  no  suspicion.  He  felt 
lilmself  so  sure  of  being  elected  khig  of  the  Germans  that  he  did  not  go  to  Frankfort 
to  exercise  his  electoral  functions^  but  sent  envoys,  without  giving  them  instructions 
fur  whom  they  were  to  vote,  as  he  held  himself  the  only  possible  cs^ndidate. 

Not  only  OttocaFs  position  but  his  own  qualities  justified  him  in  hoping  for  the 
tlirone.  Dark  as  are  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  history  of  his  life,  yet  the  lights  are 
greater,  and  the  more  we  search  into  documents  the  more  light  does  his  form  receive. 
r.«east  of  all  have  the  Oermans  reason  to  depreciate  him.  Although  of  the  family  of 
the  oldest  Czech  princes,  he  was  in  manners  and  thought  devoted  to  the  German 
nation,  and  openly  preferred  the  Germans  to  the  Czechs  in  his  own  country  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  Germans  became  arrogant  and  the  Czechs  offended.  Even  the  patri- 
otic Archbishop  Engelbert  of  Mainz  had  at  first  contemplated  Ottocar  for  the  throne. 

How  high  Ottocar  stood  above  others  in  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  came  into  power  he  sought  by  every  means  to 
elevate  the  Third  Estate,  the  class  of  citizens,  and  to  make  it  the  support  of  his  power ; 
and  he  did  so  with  all  the  strength  which  he  possessed  as  king.  His  preference  for 
the  Germans  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  his  mother  Cunigunde  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  peopled  the  portions  of  Bohemia  which  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  Mongols,  with  German  citizens  and  peasants ;  he  was  the 
planter  of  Gtermanism  in  Bohemia.  He  settled  with  Germans  the  circles  of  Elbogen, 
Trautenau,  Glatz,  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  and  all  Southwest  Bohemia.  He  even 
removed  the  Slave  population  from  tlie  lower  city  of  Prague  and  assigned  it  to  Ger- 
man citizens.  He  peopled  the  Riesengebirge  with  German  settlers,  and  here  the 
German  population  was  thickest,  and  hence  German  culture  and  modes  of  life  spread 
through  Bohemia. 

Ottocar  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  what  he  did  for  his  German  settle- 
ments. In  Prussia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  the  German  settlements 
had  improved  both  the  land  and  the  people  ;  so  in  Bohemia,  a  new  life  arose  from  the 
German  immigration.  Under  their  industrious  and  skilful  hands  the  very  soil  was 
improved  which  had  been  so  badly  tilled  for  so  many  centuries  or  left  untilled  and 
wild.  The  immigrants  soon  made  a  clearance  in  the  Bohemian  mountains.  They 
hewed  down  forests  and  rooted  them  up,  and  in  their  place  a  few  years  saw  flourish- 
ing villages,  cornfields  and  meadows,  a  wide  stretch  of  fertile  land,  at  once  supporting 
the  peasant  and  enriching  the  king  by  its  abundant  products. 

But  fie  cities  improved  his  finances  still  more.  He  had  improved  the  country 
populatii  n  in  the  existing  villages,  and  increased  it  by  many  new  ones ;  he  now  did 
the  sam^  to  the  cities ;  to  those  already  there  he  increased  and  enlarged  their  defensive 
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works  and  gave  them  indulgences  of  every  kind.  He  founded  also  many  new  cities, 
of  which  the  population  was  entirely  German.  Trade  and  industry  flourished ;  the 
mines  of  Kuttenberg,  Deutschbrod,  and  Iglau  gave  occupation  to  a  crowd  of  diligent 
hands  and  filled  Ottocar's  coffers.  The  liberal  civic  constitutions,  the  special  favor, 
the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  German  citizens,  so  increased  their  energy  that  they 
soon  rose  to  considerable  wealth,  built  strong  houses  like  those  of  the  nobles,  and 
richly  endowed  churches  and  schools.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  haughty 
Czech  aristocracy,  he  summoned  to  the  diets  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate.  This 
was  only  the  royal  favor ;  but  the  citizens  soon  made  the  favor  into  a  right,  and  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle  extorted  from  the  nobility  as  a  right  the  recognition  of  their 
due  proportion  in  the  diets. 

Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  rested  the  expectations  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  that  the  election  would  fall  on  him.  Rudolf  held  the  view  that  he  must 
gain  the  Cliurch  with  her  whole  influence  to  strengthen  his  hands  and  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pope  if  he  wished  to  sit  firm  on  the  German  throne.  And  this  Papal 
support  Ottocar  now  sought  to  take  from  Rudolf.  Surprised  by  the  election  of 
Rudolf,  and  bitterly  annoyed,  he  contested  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  Swabiau 
Count  Rudolf  because  it  had  taken  place  without  his  taking  any  part  therein ;  he 
sippealed  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  promised  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pope's  dearest  wish, 
u  new  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  if  Gregory  X.  would  give  him  four  years  time  to 
prepare  the  expedition,  and  defer  the  recognition  of  the  election  of  Rudolf  till  hu 
return  from  Palestine,  adding  that  he  now,  without  reserve,  submitted  himself  to  the 
decision  of  the  Holy  Father  respecting  the  validity  of  the  election. 

To  oppose  Ottocar,  Rudolf  had  to  submit  to  the  most  heavy  demands.  Gregory 
assured  him  of  his  recognition  in  return  for  his  surrender  of  all  the  foreign  power  of 
the  empire.  Rudolf  had  to  promise  to  make  no  claim  for  all  that  the  Saliau  and 
Hohenstaufen  emperors  had  fought  for  and  defended  with  their  best  blood  ;  he  had  to 
leave  and  confirm  to  the  Pope  the  heirship  of  bishops,  all  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
dominion  in  the  Romagna,  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  county  of  Bertinoro,  the  duke- 
dom of  Spoleto,  and  all  the  estates  of  the  great  Countess  Matilda ;  he  had  to  acknowl- 
edge Sicily  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  as  its  lawful  pos- 
sessor, and  make  many  other  concessions.  The  Pope,  in  acknowledging  Rudolf,  uses 
the  expression  "confirmation"  of  the  election  by  the  German  princes.  By  these 
concessions  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  formally  and  authoritatively  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Papal  See.  The  report  of  such  a  covenant  between  the  king  elect 
and  the  Papal  See  injured  him  among  the  temporal  princes;  he  lost  respect;  he 
appeared  as  the  servant  of  the  Pope,  as  his  creature.  The  princes  did  not,  however, 
say  that  it  was  their  sins  which  had  so  brought  down  the  country  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  allowed  the  Pope  to  claim  the  supremacy  over  the  empire. 

Besides  the  spiritual  princes  and  his  sons-in-law,  no  temporal  prince  showed  any 
zeal  in  taking  up  arms  for  Rudolf  against  the  king  of  Bohemia.  He  and  Duke  Henry 
of  Lower  Bavaria  refused  to  do  homage  to  Rudolf,  and  thus  the  latter  saw  himself 
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compelled  to  make  still  further  concessions  to  keep  the  spiritual  princes  on  his  side 
and  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Immediately  after  his  coronation  he  went 
through  South  Germany  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  peasants  and  citizens  who  felt 
themselves  oppressed  by  the  lords  or  prelates;  he  promised  relief;  he  summoned  all 
the  princes  and  lords  to  a  diet  at  Nuremberg  to  examine  into  and  remove  the  troubles 
of  the  empire,  to  establish  a  general  peace,  and  restrain  the  wild  rule  of  violence. 
At  Nuremberg  oaths  were  taken  to  keep  the  peace,  the  prescriptive  rights  and  imperial 
decrees  declared.  At  the  same  time  a  resolution  of  the  empire  was  carried  :  "  Who- 
soever has  appropriated  a  right  or  estate  belonging  to  the  empire,  must  restore  it 
under  penalty  of  outlawry." 

The  reason  for  this  resolution  was  that  the  robbery  of  imperial  estates  by  great 
and  small  had  so  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  emperor  that  even  with  the  addition 
of  the  income  of  his  own  house  he  could  not  live  or  appear  as  befitted  the  dignity  of 
the  empire  and  the  king. 

But  the  South  German  lords  afiected  by  the  decree  respecting  the  estates  of  the 
empire,  on  the  first  summons  to  restore  the  property  they  had  seized,  formed  a  league 
together.  They  were  the  counts  of  Wurtemberg,  of  Helfenstein,  of  Freiburg,  of 
Montfort,  and  others.  At  their  head  was  Rudolf  Margrave  of  Baden.  Rudolf  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  league,  as  he  either  gained  over  or  put  down  by  force  its 
members  in  detail ;  but  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
c'jiny  out  the  resolution  concerning  tlie  estates  of  the  empire  against  the  number  of 
iMiuth  German  nobles  who  were  seated  close  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg ;  great  difficulties  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  had  to  collect  his  whole  force  to  attack 
his  chief  enemy,  the  powerful  Ottocar.  If  the  allied  South  Germans  were  so  hard  to 
conquer,  how  would  it  be  if  all  these  united  with  Ottocar^s  armies,  or  attacked  him  in 
the  rear  while  he  marched  against  the  Bohemian  to  recover  the  great  imperial  terri- 
tories he  had  laid  hands  on  f 

In  the  spring  of  1275,  consequently  before  the  time  of  the  three  summonses  of 
Ottocar  to  the  diet  had  expired,  Rudolf  began  to  treat  with  the  grandees  of  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  and  prepared  them  to  revolt  against  their  previous 
lord  as  belonging  to  the  empire  and  not  to  the  usurper  Ottocar,  the  insurgent  against 
the  emperor. 

In  the  German  territories  annexed  by  Ottocar  to  Bohemia,  great  dissatisfaction 
with  him  prevailed  in  the  circle  of  the  nobility.  The  Austrians  and  Styrians  were 
his  foes  on  account  of  his  having  divorced  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Babenberg,  and 
they  deemed  themselves  afler  that  event  no  longer  bound  to  him,  for  his  claim  to  their 
lands  rested  on  his  marriage  with  that  lady.  At  the  same  time  Ottocar  loved  splendor 
at  his  court.  This  expense  and  the  continuous  wars  of  Ottocar  rendered  it  necessary 
to  lay  heavy  taxes  and  other  sacrifices  on  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola. 
Where  discontent  showed  itself  he  proceeded  by  a  system  of  terror  against  counts  and 
nobles  by  banishing  them,  by  torture,  by  decapitation,  by  the  stake,  especially  in  the 
summer  of  1274,  when  the  malcontents  were  secretly  treating  with  the  just-elected 
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King  Rudolf.  Ottocar  acted  so  tyrannically  towards  all  whom  he  suspected  that 
a  contemporary  declares  ^'the  whole  population  of  his  territories  expected  King 
Rudolf  with  longing  as  their  deliverer." 

Rudolf  won  over  the  Duke  Henry  of  Lower  Bavaria  by  betrothing  his  daugliter 
Catharine  to  the  son  of  the  duke^  and  by  assurances  that  the  conquered  land  beyond 
the  Enns  should  be  her  dowry.  Henry  with  a  thousand  men-at-arms  joined  the 
forces  of  Rudolf,  which  hitherto  were  very  inconsiderable.  He  opened  by  this  change 
of  sides  a  way  through  Lower  Bavaria  into '  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  nobility  now 
came  openly  forward  for  Rudolf.  Count  Mainhard  II.  of  Tyrol,  whose  son  Albert 
had  married  the  king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  drove  the  garrisons  of  the  Bohemians  out 
of  Carinthia.  King  Rudolf  had  also  gained  the  armed  assistance  of  the  Hungarians. 
In  addition  a  portion  of  the  Bohemian  nobiUty  revolted  against  Ottocar.  Duke  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  seized  Ottocar's  main  point  of  support  in  Austria,  the  fortress  of  Closter- 
neuburg.  Rudolf  himself,  who  had  marched  down  the  Danube  upon  Vienna,  thou 
occupied  by  a  strong  Bohemian  garrison,  had,  by  a  five  weeks'  siege,  made  such  pro- 
gress that  surrender  waa  imminent.  The  auxiliaries  from  Hungary  were  already 
coming  up. 

Thus  Ottocar  saw  enemies  all  around,  his  army  ruined  by  forced  marches  over  the 
Bohemian  mountains  and  tlirough  pathless  forests  in  the  storms  of  November,  and  the 
king  of  the  Germans  preparing  to  cross  t))e  Danube  and  force  him  to  battle,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  durst  not  accept.  He  offered  his  submission  to  Rudolf. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1276,  the  terms  .of  peace  were  arranged  and  accepted  by 
the  envoys  of  both  sides ;  Ottocar  acknowledged  Rudolf  as  king  of  the  Germansy 
renounced  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Wendish  Mark,  Eger,  and  Ortenau, 
which  he  restored  as  imperial  property  to  the  German  empire,  and  promised  to  take 
in  person  the  oath  of  feudal  allegiance  for  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Moravia  and 
Bohemia.  This  treaty,  too,  could  not  pass  without  a  wedding ;  a  double  marriage 
was  appended  to  it.  Ottocar's  oldest  son  Wenceslaus  was  to  marry  RudolPs  fourth 
daughter  Jutta  (Judith),  and  Rudolf's  favorite  son  Hartmann  was  to  marry  Ottocar's 
daughter  Cunigunde.  On  the  26th  November  Ottocar  personally  did  homage  to  Rudolf 
as  head  of  the  empire,  aud  received  from  him  investiture  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia 

This  took  place  in  the  camp  before  Vienna.  The  army  of  the  empire  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines.  Ottocar  appeared  to  do  homage  with  a  retinue  striking  for  its  num<» 
bers  and  its  splendor.  All  his  followers  were  gay  with  gold  and  silver ;  he  himself  in 
royal  splendor;  he  wished  to  make  an  imposing  sight.  The  king  of  the  Germans 
determined  to  do  so  also,  but  in  a  different  way.  Simplicity  of  manners  and  of 
external  appearance  were  natural  to  him.  King  Rudolf  in  his  usual  dress,  in  his 
gray  coat,  thick  soldier's  cloak  and  pointed  cap,  surrounded  by  his  grandees,  received 
in  his  tent  his  proud  vassal.  According  to  custom  Ottocar  bowed  the  knee  before 
the  head  of  the  empire  and  swore  the  oath  of  fealty.  At  this  moment  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  rose — purposely  or  accidentally — and  all  the  people  saw  how  the  king  of 
Hohemia  did  homage  to  Rudolf  of  Ilapsburg. 
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In  an  agony  of  shaine  Ottocar  returned  to  his  capital  of  Prague,  after  he  had  for 
some  time  travelled  about  in  Moravia.  His  wife  Ounigunde,  a  Bosnian  princess,  the. 
granddaughter  of  Bela  the  king  of  Hungary,  received  him  with  scorn,  and  her  biting 
words  opened  his  recent  wounds.  The  contemporary  Ottocar  of  Homeck,  who  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  has  in  his  rhymed  chronicle  n^vely 
related  the  scene  of  the  homage  in  RudolTs  tent. 


In  March,  1377,  a  new  breach  between  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  Rudolf  was 
imminent  respecting  the  carrying  out  of  certain  conditions  of  peace.  The  encroach- 
ment was  on  the  side  of  Rudolf.  Ottocar  had  been  compelled  by  the  treaty  to  grant 
an  amnesty  to  the  Bohemians  who  had  revolted  from  him.  This  article  Rudolf 
understood  ns  meaning  that  these  lords  were  henceforth  under  the  protection  of 
the  empire,  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire,  no  longer  under  Ottocar  as  their  over- 
lord. The  contest  was  at  first  composed ;  both  princes  wished  to  wait  and  gather 
fltrength.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  1277  Rudolf  drew  closer  his  connection  with 
Hungary,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  alliances  with  Polish,  Silesian,  and  Russian 
princes ;  but  he,  by  so  doing,  neglected  to  keep  the  hearts  of  the  Austrian  territories 
that  were  ceded  to  him,  and  did  what  alienated  them.  His  continual  want  of  money, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  sufficient  force  in  the  ceded  districts  to  hold  them  against 
Ottocar,  compelled  him  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  these  districts  when  the  voluntary  cou- 
tribntions  of  the  higher  clergy  among  his  adherents  were  not  sufficient.  The  arch* 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  the  bishops  of  Bamberg,  Passau,  Ratisbon,  Ourk,  Chtemsee,  and 
Seckau  bad  loyally  furnished  extraordinary  supplies  of  money.     The  method  in  which 
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tlie  heavy  tax  was  collected  in  the  newly-^sonquered  countries  created  most  annoyance. 
It  was  collected,  as  the  Austrians  then  said,  by  the  Swabians.  Rudolf  had,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  disbanded  the  army  of  the  empire,  and  kept  with  him  only 
I  lis  Upper  Swabians  and  Alsatians,  and  probably  the  contingents  of  the  Swabiau 
dties.  Tiie  Swabians  seem  to  have  been  arrogant  because  a  Swabian  was  head  of  the 
empire,  and  were  reckless  hi  collecting  the  tribute,  which  already  was  heavy  enougb. 
The  Austrians  began  to  repent  that  they  had  exchanged  the  Bohemian  for  the  Haps- 
burger. 

In  liis  haste  to  build  up  his  throne  on  a  sufficient  private  estate,  Rudolf  had 
betrayed  too  soon  his  thoughts  and  views — the  project,  namely,  of  annexing  the 
districts  ceded  to  the  empire  by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  his  own  hereditary  Hapsburg 
estates.  He  had  already  commenced  some  preliminaries  to  this  project  behind  the 
backs  of  the  electoral  and  imperial  princes,  for  he  had  already  induced  the  ecclesias- 
tical princes  of  those  districts  to  invest  some  of  his  sons  with  those  possessions  which 
the  king  of  Bohemia  had  held  as  fiefs  from  their  churches.  It  was  evident  from  this 
that  Count  Rudolf,  now  when  he  was  king,  wished  to  secure  under  all  circumstances 
to  his  own  house  of  Hapsburg  the  fair  duchies  of  the  German  East  with  the  capital  of 
Vienna,  and  thus  to  make  his  countly  house  not  only  one  of  the  powerful  princi- 
palities, but  mightier  than  the  others. 

This  could  not  but  displease  the  electors  and  other  princes,  especially  the  South 
Germans,  who  looked  askance  at  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  gold  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  which  he  liberally  dispensed  among  the  Rhenish  and  South  Ger- 
man grandees  to  induce  a  defection  from  King  Rudolf,  found  many  a  heart  open  to 
bribery.  Thus  Duke  Henry  of  Lower  Bavaria  openly  passed  over  to  Ottocar,  and 
others  went  so  far  at  least  as  to  promise  that  they  would  lend  no  anned  support  to 
RudolPs  army. 

Even  in  Vionua  Rudolf  was  surrounded  by  treachery.  The  Burgomaster  Paltram 
and  the  Marshal  of  Austria,  Henry  von  Chuenring,  who  was  married  to  a  natural 
daughter  of  Ottocar,  were  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  which  King  Rudolf  discovered 
before  it  broke  out,  and  bloodily  suppresi^ed.  Relying  on  the  success  of  this  con- 
spiracy, Ottocar  had  invaded  Austria  with  fire  and  sword.  Treason  placed  in  his 
hands  many  castles  on  the  Danube.  If  Ottocar  had  now  marched  against  Rudolf  the 
latter  had  been  lost.  Even  his  loyal  followers  from  a  distance  had  not  come  up  ;  the 
nobles  who  had  been  bribed  remained  quiet  at  home ;  even  of  those  w^ho  had 
expressly  promised  to  come  with  their  men,  few  appeared.  AU  these  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  the  Hapsburger  defeated  and  hurled  from  his  throne.  A  head 
like  Ottocar,  who  lived  far  from  the  heart  of  the  empire  in  Prague,  would,  they 
thought,  give  them  ampler  room  for  their  usual  lawlessness.  RudolTs  dangt^r  and 
need  was  so  great,  his  position  so  dubious,  that  the  burghers  of  Vienna,  to  whom  he 
had  shortly  before  shown  great  indulgence,  came  to  him  and  asked  permission  tc 
choose  another  lord.  They  feared  the  storming  of  Vienna  and  the  cruel  revenge  ot 
Ottocar. 
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But  here,  as  often  in  decisive  momects  of  history,  where  an  armed  man  in  his 
might  confronts  a  weaker  one  who  appears  lost  if  the  first  only  advances,  the 
Bohemian,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  did  not  go  forwards  to  Vienna ; 
he  stopped  at  Kustendorf  in  the  Marchfeld  to  gather  his  forces  from  Poland,  Silesia, 
and  Saxony.  They  came  soon  ;  but  even  then  he  did  not  advance,  but  wasted  his  time 
in  non-essentials. 

Meanwhile  the  free  peasants  came  from  Styria,  from  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  the  lower  nobility  of  these  regions ;  there  came  the  gallant  men  of 
Upper  Swabia  and  Alsace  and  Franconia,  the  latter  under  Frederick  the  Burggrave  of 
Nuremberg,  the  former  under  Henry  von  Issay,  who  had  been  RudolPs  confessor  and 
was  now  the  bishop  of  Basel.  These  all  loved  Rudolf,  who  protected  the  roads,  their 
goods  and  persons  from  the  feuds  of  the,  knights  and  their  feUows.  Their  forces  were, 
compared  with  those  of  the  Czech  monarch,  but  a  paltry  force,  although  a  picked 
body  of  soldiery.  Then  came  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  from  Rudoirs  ally,  Ladi»- 
laus  of  Hungary.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1278,  Rudolf  had  marched  out  from 
Vienna,  crossed  the  Danube  at  Heimburg,  and  encamped  not  far  from  Marcheck. 
While  the  lesser  nobles  and  the  freemen  from  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia,  but  not 
the  Hungarians,  had  joined  him,  a  Bohemian  deserter  came  in  and  ofiered  to  assassinate 
Ottocar.  "Although  Ottocar  is  my  mortal  foe,^^  replied  Rudolf,  "  I  wiU  not  on  his 
account  forget  honesty  and  right."  He  warned  Ottocar  of  the  threatened  treachery, 
and  offered  to  make  terms.  The  Bohemian  regarded  this  as  a  proof  of  weakness  and 
of  Rudoirs  despondency,  and  rejected  his  overtures. 

But  Ottocar's  arrogance  soon  passed  into  irresolution,  evidently  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Hungarian  troops  in  Rudoirs  camp.  These  reinforcements  of  Rudolf  had  a 
depressing  efl*ect  on  Ottocar's  army,  and  what  he  saw  and  heard  lessened  his  confidence 
in  Ills  army  and  himself.  He  now  resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle,  to  wear  out  his 
vnemjy  cut  off*  his  supplies,  to  gain  advantages  by  petty  stratagems  and  ambuscades. 
But  Rudolf  forced  him  to  accept  battle.  On  the  Friday  after  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
26th  of  August,  1278,  both  armies  stood  opposite  each  other  on  tlie  Marchfeld.  At 
the  head  of  the  Germans  Henry  von  Issay,  bishop  of  Basel,  rode  in  his  armor  and 
raised  the  song  of  battle.  While  the  song  was  still  echoing,  the  restive  horse  of  a 
Swabian  knight,  Henry  Schorlin,  bore  him  from  the  ranks  straight  against  the  enemy. 
So  the  battle  began.  A  Polish  knight,  Herbert  of  Fallenstein,  and  another  had 
offered  to  Ottocar  to  seek  out  King  Rudolf  and  take  him  prisoner  or  slay  him.  In 
the  thickest  press  of  battle  they  found  him,  but  Rudolf  parried  the  lance-thrust  of  one 
and  laid  him  dead  by  a  thrust  in  the  eye.  The  other  dismounted  him  by  stabbing  his 
horse  under  the  belly,  and  Rudolf  would  have  lost  his  life  or  his  liberty  if  a  Swabian 
knight,  Henry  Walter  of  Ramschwag,  had  not  delivered  him.  The  king  lay  struck 
down  into  a  ditch,  when  Henry  of  Ramschwag  smote  down  the  adversary  as  he  was 
about  to  give  the  final  blow,  drew  the  king  from  the  ditch,  and  put  him  on  his  horse. 
The  king  with  fresh  ardor  charged  the  Bohemians. 

His  general  Berthold  Cappeler  had  meanwhile  routed  the  enemy's  wing.     Their 
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raaks  began  to  open.  His  cry,  ^'  They  fly  !  they  fly  I "  was  or  became  true  ^  whole 
battalions  of  Bohemian  fugitives,  on  horseback  and  afoot,  hurried  over  the  Marchfeld. 
Ottocar's  reserves,  that  received  orders,  as  the  danger  thickened,  to  enter  into  action, 
now  fled  in  the  decisive  mouieut  from  the  battlefield  ;  there  were  many  who  had  good 
reason  to  hate  Ottocar.  The  battle  had  lasted  somewhat  over  an  hour.  When  the 
king  of  Bohemia  saw  his  line  of  battle  broken  and  his  men  in  flight,  he  fought,  as 
Rudolf  wrote  to  the  Pope,  alone  with  a  faithful  few  with  the  courage  and  force  of 
heroism  and  despair,  till  he  was  borne  oft'  by  the  stream  of  fugitives.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fight  two  young  Styrian  nobles,  whose  father  he  had  cnielly  executed, 
were  seeking  for  him.  They  recognized  him  in  the  crowd ;  they  overtook  him  aud 
hurled  him  to  the  ground.  The  open  vizor  showed  him  his  mortal  foes.  Prostrate  a^ 
he  was,  he  defended  himself  stoutly,  and,  still  fighting,  expired  beneath  their  daggers. 
The  cry  that  the  king  was  slain  threw  the  flying  army  into  still  greater  confusion ; 
the  swords  of  the  pursuers  and  the  March-river  destroyed  more  than  the  battle  itself. 
Almost  fourteen  thousand  corpses  covered  the  battlefield. 

After  the  victory  Duke  Henry  of  Lower  Bavaria  begged  for  mercy,  and  received 
it  on  condition  of  resigning  the  lands  beyond  the  Enns  given  him  two  years  before. 
Rudolf  was  moderate  in  victory.  He  did  not  despoil  Ottocar's  son  Wesceslaus  H.  of 
his  hereditary  lands,  but  left  him  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  gave  him  his  daughter  Jutta. 
and  betrothed  his  own  son  Rudolf  to  Wenceslaus's  sister  Agnes ;  both  pairs  were 
afterwards  married.  The  Margrave  Otto  of  Brandenburg,  a  nephew  of  Ottocar  by 
the  mother's  side,  who  claimed  the  wardship  of  Bohemia,  and  had  most  of  the  nobility 
on  his  side,  received  from  Rudolf  the  government  of  that  country  for  five  years,  but 
plundered  and  abused  it  so  that  the  Boliemians  revolted  ;  he  took  the  orphan  Wences- 
laus  with  him  out  of  the  country,  sold  the  wardship  to  two  Bohemian  nobles  for  fifteen 
thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  the  freedom  of  Wenceslaus  for  twenty  thousand  marks 
more,  and  compelled  the  boy — ^he  was  only  seven  years  old — ^to  promise  a  payment  of 
five  thousand  marks  as  the  cost  of  the  wardship.  As  soon  as  Wenceslaus  was  safe 
again  in  Prague,  King  Rudolf  declared  these  extortions  illegal. 

For  four  years  aft;er  the  conquest  of  Ottocar  Rudolf  labored  to  establish  security 
and  peace  in  the  lands  in  the  east  taken  from  the  Bohemian,  to  attract  to  himself  the 
cities,  nobles  and  peasantry,  by  confirming  and  augmenting  all  their  liberties,  with  a 
view  of  making  this  region  the  nucleus  of  the  power  of  his  house.  He  first  held  aa 
Austrian  diet  with  the  assistance  of  the  nobility  and  peasantry.  They  agreed  to  aUow 
him,  under  reservation  of  the  allodial  estates,  to  dispose  of  the  heritage  of  the  Babeu- 
bergers.  He  then  gained  the  consent  of  the  Austrian  bishops.  He  had  long  before 
broached  his  plan  to  the  electors.  They  had  not  been  willing  that  these  eastern  dis- 
tricts which  had  lapsed  to  the  empire  should  become  the  private  property  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  But  now,  after  four  years  of  negotiating  with  them  severally, 
he  held  a  brilliant  diet  at  Augsburg  on  Christmas,  1282,  and  here  he  proposed  to  raise 
his  two  sons  Albert  and  Rudolf — ^his  favorite  Ha**tmann  had  been  drowned  a  year 
before  on  the  Rhine — from  the  rank  of  counts  to  that  of  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to 
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invest  them  with  Austria,  Carnioia,  Styria,  the  Weudish  Mark,  and  Partenau.  The 
nobles  all  consented.  Count  Mainhard  of  Tyrol  was  invested  with  Carinthia.  It  had 
been  pledged  to  him  for  advances  made  by  him  to  Rudolf.  On  the  repayment  of  the 
money  on  Mainliard's  death  Carinthia  was  to  fall  to  the  Hapsburgers. 

Thus  King  Rudolf  I.  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg- Austria.  Tourna- 
ments and  other  festivities  distinguished  the  days  in  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  princely  houses. 

To  change  the  heritage  of  the  Babenbergers  into  Hapsburg  property,  he  had 
tievoted  for  five  yeara  all  his  care  exclusively  to  these  districts  in  the  east ;  he  had 
without  interruption  dwelt  there,  and  had  not  once  even  visited  Bavaria  or  Swabia, 
much  less  the  other  parts  of  G-ermany.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  so  doing  he  had 
neglected  the  interests  of  Germany.  He  had  let  things  take  their  course,  and  that 
course  had  been  a  bad  one  in  these  five  years.  It  was  high  time  that  his  plans  of 
aggrandizement  at  last  compelled  him  to  turn  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  nobles  everywhere  had  employed  his  long  absence  to  return  to 
their  old  ways,  and,  undisturbed  by  imperial  laws,  exercised  the  law  of  the  strong 
hand,  had  robbed  and  devastated  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Rhineland. 

Rudoirs  appearance  altered  the  state  of  afiairs.  A  long  series  of  pillars  of  fire 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  Thuringia  through  Swabia  and  Franconia  marked  the  path 
of  the  supreme  judge  of  the  empire.  They  rose  from  tower  and  castle  which  he 
stormed  under  the  banner  of  the  empire,  because  the  vicinage  had  been  disquieted 
by  them.  The  sword  of  the  executioner  or  the  rope  punished  the  lords  when  they 
fell  into  his  power.  It  could  not  fail  that  he  would  be  assailed  by  the  prayers  of  adher- 
ents, the  objections  of  some  of  his  own  counseUors,  and  bidden  to  respect  noble  birth 
and  noble  privileges.  ^^  Silence  I "  exclaimed  Rudolf,  ^^  they  are  not  noble  ;  they  are 
rogues,  thieves,  robbers,  who  oppress  the  poor,  break  the  peace,  and  trample  under- 
foot the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Genuine  nobility  keeps  truth  and  faith,  acts  justly, 
injures  no  man."  When,  in  the  year  1283,  the  nobility  and  cities  of  Austria  repre- 
sented that  their  government  by  two  princes  was  not  good,  he  responded  to  their 
petition  ;  he  left  his  eldest  son  Albert  in  possession  of  the  eastern  district  under  the 
condition  of  his  satisfying  his  younger  brother  by  a  money  payment,  if  he,  the  king, 
should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  for  him  a  separate  kingdom  or  principality. 

The  last  words  could  only  refer  to  his  secret  plan  of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Aries 
or  the  dukedom  of  Swabia.  After  the  murder  of  Conradin,  Swabia  had  remained  a 
vacant  fief.  Most  of  the  property  left  by  Conradin,  not  only  his  private  estates  but 
the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  had  been  held  by  his  uncle  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  Rudolf  could 
not  and  would  not  deprive  him  of  it.  For  Lewis  was  his  son-in-law  and  a  pillar  of 
his  throne.  If,  then,  Rudolf  would  restore  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  he  must  form  it 
anew  out  of  smaller  fragments  which  lesser  nobles  had  appropriated.  Among  them 
were  the  counts  of  Wiirtemberg.  Rudolf  demanded  from  Count  Eberhard  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  the  empire,  in  truth  for  himself  and  his  adherents, 
such  estates  as  he  had  purchased  from  Conradin  or  acquired  by  agreement.    Although 
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the  house  of  Wurtemberg  was  one  of  those  which  in  late  days  had  aggrandized  itself 
at  the  cost  of  the  crown^  yet  this  proceeding  of  the  king  was  a  political  mistake ;  for 
the  crying  injustice  to  Wurtemberg^  in  thus  attacking  legally-acquired  possession, 
indicated  to  other  Swabian  nobles  what  they,  too,  had  to  fear  from  Eiug  Rudolf,  so 
late  their  peer.  All  the  petty  lords  into  which  the  one  duke  of  Swabia  had  been 
split  up — ^the  counts  of  Helfenstein,  Ulrich  of  Montfort,  Conrad  of  Landau,  the  count 
of  Zollem,  and  others — ^fonned  an  alliance  with  Count  Eberhard.  Even  the  abbot 
of  St.  Gall,  the  cities  of  Berne,  Colmar,  and  Hagenau  joined  the  league ;  the  imperial- 
ists, Count  Albert  of  Hohenberg,  Duke  Conrad  of  Teck,  and  others,  were  the  weaker 
party  in  spite  of  the  accession  of  Esslingen  and  other  cities ;  and  the  possessions  of 
these  nobles  and  the  Swabian  convents  were  devastated  in  Schonbuch  and  in  tbe 
valleys  of  Erm  and  Echatz. 

The  contest  lasted  two  years,  although  Rudolf  himself  took  the  field,  without  his 
becoming  decisively  master.  He  besieged  for  two  months  the  count's  petty  capital 
of  Stuttgart  quite  fruitlessly.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  such  courage 
that  when  the  siege-train  had  made  a  breach  the  imperialists  durst  not  enter ;  the 
burghers  and  the  knights  ranged  themselves  before  the  breach  and  formed  a  living 
wall  till  the  injured  portion  was  restored.  The  king  gladly  accepted  the  mediation 
of  Henry  of  Issay,  who  was  archbishop  of  Mainz,  under  conditions  which  in  form 
gave  the  king  the  appearance  of  a  conqueror,  but  in  reality  left  the  count  and  his 
allies  all  the  rights  for  which,  to  enjoy,  they  had  engaged  in  the  war.  The  allies 
asked  pardon ;  the  king  solemnly  assured  the  assembled  princes  and  nobles  that  he 
would  no  longer  think  of  restoring  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  and  that  they  should  be 
subject  only  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  not  to  any  intermediate  duke.  This  was 
settled  at  a  diet  in  Schwabisch-Gmiind  at  the  end  of  November,  1288. 

By  this  arrangement  all  these  previous  vassals  of  the  Swabian  dukes  became 
immediate  tenants  of  the  empire,  and  the  counts  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  were  made  princes  of  the  empire. 

The  imperial  bailiffs  which  Rudolf  had,  fourteen  years  before,  placed  in  Swabia 
and  in  other  unoccupied  dukedoms,  remained  in  the  country  to  supervise  whatever 
estates  or  revenues  had  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  were  therefore 
still  belonging  to  the  empire.  On  account  of  the  great  superficial  area  of  the  duke- 
dom he  at  first  appointed  two  bailiffs,  one  for  Upper,  one  for  Lower  Swabia.  After 
the  composition  of  Gmiind,  order  and  peace  returned  to  the  country.  King  Rudolf 
had  renounced  his  wishes  ;  the  nobles  had  secured  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lower  Saxony  and  the  Slavonic  provinces  were  scenes  of  dis- 
order and  disturbance.  Rudolf  had  never  visited  these  districts.  His  son-in-law,  the 
governor  Albert  duke  of  Saxony,  was  proved  to  have  taken  bribes  from  those  who 
exercised  violence  on  the  citizens,  the  bishops,  and  the  clerical  authorities.  Towards 
Count  Guido  of  Flanders  and  Hainault^  who  acted  as  though  there  were  no  head  of 
the  empire,  the  king  displayed  indifference  and  weakness.  He  indeed  laid  him  under 
the  ban,  but  only  on  paper ;  he  did  nothing  to  execute  his  sentence,  and  Guido 
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laughed  at  the  kmg  and  his  decree  of  outlawry.  In  the  dispute  about  Limburg, 
which  caused  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  king  let  everything  take  its  course  as 
though  it  did  not  concern  him ;  he  occupied  himself  six  months  with  the  affairs  of 
his  family,  of  his  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 

Archbishop  Siegfried  of  Cologne  kept  in  his  castle  Woringen  on  the  Rhine  a  troop 
of  robber  knights,  who  maltreated,  plundered,  and  dragged  into  the  dungeons  of 
Woringen  the  merchants  travelling  along  the  roads.  This  spiritual  elector  had  pre* 
viously  been  in  secret  complicity  with  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1282  the  king  had  severely  chastised  him.  But  as  the  king  did  not  for  five  years 
show  himself  in  Lower  Germany,  the  elector  with  his  fellows  did  whatever  evil  he 
had  a  mind  to,  especially  to  the  burghers  of  the  cities. 

The  citizens  of  Cologne,  whose  trade  was  most  injured  by  the  forays  from  Wor- 
ingen, petitioned  the  archbishop  to  remove  the  robbers  from  his  castle ;  he  scornfully 
refused.  As  King  Rudolf,  who  sat  still  in  Vienna,  had  by  his  inaction  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  Western  Germany,  the  burghers  of  Cologne  turned  to  Duke  John  I.  of 
Brabant.  The  Archbishop-elector  Siegfried,  the  count  of  Guelders,  and  their  asso- 
ciates gathered  together;  they  were  more  numerous  than  the  Brabant  army,  and 
hoped  to  humble  Duke  John  and  the  citizens  together.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1288,  a 
battle  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Woringen,  in  which  the  duke  of  Brabant  conquered 
in  spite  of  bis  opponent's  superior  numbers.  The  victory  was  owing  to  his  superior 
military  talent,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  hottest  moment  of  the  struggle  a 
numerous  body  of  troops  sent  as  a  reinforcement  from  the  city,  together  with  a  corps 
of  peasants  from  Berg,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  archbishop's  army,  and  made  their 
defeat  a  fearful  one.  There  were  slain  Count  Henry  III.  of  Luxemberg  and  his  three 
brothers,  and  more  than  a  thousand  nobles  and  knights ;  as  many  at  least  were  taken 
prisoners.  Among  the  captives  was  Archbishop  Siegfried,  the  count  of  Guelders, 
and  many  other  princes. 

After  such  a  slaughter  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  after  such  a  humiliation  of  the 
survivors,  there  was  again  room  for  the  citizens  and  peasantry  to  prosper  in  these 
districts. 

But  Rudolf  had  no  merit  in  the  affair.  He  had  previously  shown  himself  towards 
Western  (Germany  indifferent  and  forgetful  of  his  duty,  and  now  he  took  no  part  at 
first,  and  what  he  afterwards  did  was  partly  unscrupulous,  partly  dishonorable.  For 
when  an  elector  and  his  confederates  were  captive,  there  was  good  reason  for  a  king 
of  Germany  to  step  in  and  quench  the  smoiddering  ashes  of  civil  war  which  he  had 
occasioned  by  his  attending  solely  to  the  private  affairs  of  his  house. 

It  is  sad  to  say,  but  it  is  true  :  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  had  little  or  no  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in  those  days  when  he  thought  more  on  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  house  and  the  care  of  hia  family  dependents.  No  head  of  the  empire  before  him, 
in  such  a  position  as  he  occupied,  ever  exposed  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  empire 
to  foreign  countries  as  Rudolf  did  in  the  case  of  France  and  England.  He  allowed 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  pacify  these  fair  countries  of  Western  Germany. 
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Tbe  parties  to  the  disputed  successioD  in  Limburg  referred  the  decision,  not  to  the 
king  of  Germany,  but  to  Philip  IV.  of  France.  Count  Reinald  I.  of  Guelders  received 
his  freedom  and  liad  to  renounce  his  claim  to  ttie  dukedom  of  Limburg,  which  fell  to 
tiic  undoubtedly  lawful  heir,  Duke  -Tohn  of  Brabant,  and  had  to  pay  four  thousand 
niHfks  of  Cologne  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  duke  of  Brabant  granted  a  com- 
plete amnesty  (o  all  the  others.  Archbis)iop  Siegfried  had  five  months  earlier  been 
set  at  libt'rty  by  Count  Adolphus  of  Berg,  in  whose  power  he  was,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  marks  of  Cologne.     Count  Eberhard  of  the  Mark  and  the  burghers 


of  the  city  had  in  v;iin  sought  to  induce  Count  Adolphus  to  keep  this  enemy  in  imt- 
petual  confinement.  Adolphus  for  some  time  was  inclined  to  do  so  in  the  expectation 
that  bis  brother,  who  was  provost  of  the  <;hapter  of  Cologne,  would  be  elected  vicar 
of  the  archbishopric.  But  when  the  majority  of  the  chapter  assembled  at  Bonn  were 
disinclined  for  such  a  et«p,  he  made  terms  with  the  archbishop  and  set  him  free.  The 
Holy  Father  in  Rome  sent  to  his  beloved  son  Archbishop  Siegfried  the  Papal  release 
from  all  oaths  and  pledges  which  he  had  made  during  his  imprisonment.  Siegfried, 
hitherto  so  restless,  had  been  so  tamed  and  terrified  by  the  heavy  blows  of  the 
burghers  of  Cologne  at  Woringen,  and  his  eleven  months  of  imprisonment,  that  he 
had  no  fancy  to  be  again  defeated  and  captured  by  the  men  of  Cologne  and  Beiie. 
He  observed  carefully  his  oaths  and  obligationf,  and  the  disgraceful  document  by 
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whicb  the  Pope  tried  to  induce  him  to  commit  perjury  was  laid  away  unused  iu  liis 
archivesy  while  he  preserved  the  peace  made  with  the  burghers  to  his  death. 

Rudolf  had  contracted  enough  dishonor  during  these  occurrences  by  doing  nothing ; 
he  now  incurred  indelible  disgrace  by  his  action.  He  obstinately  refused  investiture 
to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  although  his  full  and  clear  right  to  Limburg  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  arbitrator  Philip  of  France,  by  all  the  parties,  and  by  King  Rudolf  him- 
self seven  years  before.  This  conduct  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Rudolf, 
who  made  the  care  of  his  family  his  first  and  foremost  business,  hoped  to  reserve 
Limburg  for  one  of  the  legitimate  scions  of  his  family,  or  one  of  his  bastards,  by 
either  perverting  the  law  or  employing  violence  and  the  aid  of  the  bad  and  unjust 
Count  Reinald  of  Guelders.  A  similar  explanation  must  be  given  of  Rudolf's  con- 
duct to  one  of  the  noblest  tribes,  the  Frisians.  One  sin  of  Rudolf's  always  bore  a 
second,  a  third,  a  fourth.  Dominated  by  a  desire  to  establish  his  family,  Rudolf, 
although  on  the  throne,  now  sank  down  to  the  level  where  tlie  sense  of  justice  is 
dulled  and  the  meanest  selfishness  becomes  a  leading  principle. 

The  East  Frisians  were  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  old  fireedom  which  their 
good  swords  had  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  princes,  and  of  the  democratic  consti- 
tution which  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Germany  had  recognized.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Rudolf,  a  part  of  his  royal  oath,  to  protect  them  in  their  rights.  What  did  Rudolf 
do  to  the  East  Frisians  f  To  compensate  Count  Reinald  of  Guelders  for  the  loss  of 
the  dukedom  of  Limburg,  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  which  the  fortune  of  war 
and  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrator  bad  given  to  the  lawful  heirs,  he  treated  East 
Friesland,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  free  and  immediatey  as  something 
which  he  could  give  to  the  first  comer.  He  gave  it  as  a  compensation  to  the  Count 
of  Qnelders,  with  the  fuU  consciousness  that  he  had  not  an  acre  of  land  to  bestow  in 
East  Friesland,  and  that  his  coronation  oath  bound  him  to  protect  in  its  freedom  every 
acre  of  this  free  land.  He  acted  thus  with  the  full  consciousness  that  even  if  the  East 
Frisians  had  sinned  against  the  empire,  he  ought,  in  every  proceeding  against  these 
free  men,  to  have  the  consent  of  the  electors  expressed  in  their  "  Letters  of  Will," 
and  in  this  case  ought  to  have  obtained  a  decision  from  an  imperial  diet. 

Forgetful  of  his  oath,  devoid  of  all  feeling  for  the  liberties  of  citizen  or  peasant, 
Rudolf  I.  sank  so  low  that  on  the  29th  of  July,  1290,  he  empowered  the  Count  of 
Ciuelders  to  compensate  himself  for  the  loss  of  Limburg  by  conquering  East  Friesland, 
a  free  imperial  land,  and  promised  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  conquest ;  the  Count  of 
Guelders  was  to  rule  East  Friesland  till  four  thousand  marks  of  silver  were  paid  to 
liim  by  the  empire,  in  which  case  he  was  to  restore  it  to  the  empire.  As  this  pay- 
ment was  never  intended  to  be  made,*  the  country  would  have  been  under  the  power 
of  the  Count  of  Guelders,  like  a  slave  under  his  master.  That  such  a  result  did  not 
follow  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  arms  of  the  East  Frisians.  The  war  to 
which  the  king  excited  the  Count  of  Guelders  took  a  bad  turn  for  the  count.  The 
East  Frisians  remained  free  ;  the  count  received  only  new  disgrace. 

The  grossest  mistakes  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  Rudolf  were  repeated, 
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and  could  not  but  excite  the  desire  of  the  French  king  to  take  from  the  empire 
portions  of  territory  and  various  rights.  As  early  as  the  2d  of  February,  1276,  the 
German  king  had  invited  the  French  king  to  take  under  his  protection  the  abbey  of 
Orvai  in  Luxemburg.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1281,  Rudolf  begged  the  French 
king  "  to  favor  with  his  protection "  the  bishop  of  Toul,  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
because  he,  the  king  of  the  Germans,  ^^  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  necessary 
protection  to  the  distant  princes."  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  quite  natural  for 
the  king  of  France,  Philip  IV.,  to  strive  to  annex  to  France  the  border  lands  of  Ger- 
many. He  first  annexed  the  city  and  bishopric  of  Verdun  in  1288.  Rudolf  did 
nothing  but  make  a  half  protest.  It  was  an  afiair  that  concerned  the  empire,  not  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  Where  his  bouse  was  concerned  he  seized  sword  and  shield,  as 
he  did  in  the  following  year. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  the  Arelat,  had  been  so  far  connected  with  the 
empire  that  the  crown  always  drew  considerable  revenues  from  it.  During  the  long 
time  of  the  interregnum  the  grandees  of  Burgundy,  who  had  long  played  an  independ- 
ent part,  threw  off  German  authority,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves  any  further  about 
it.  To  obtain  this  fair  kingdom  for  one  of  his  sons,  at  first  for  Hartmann,  and  then, 
after  Hartmann's  death,  for  his  brother  Rudolf,  was  a  fervent  wish  of  the  king's,  espe- 
cially after  the  restoration  of  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  failed.  The  princes  and  lords  of 
Burgundy,  headed  by  the  count  of  Mompelgard,  the  count  of  Savoy,  Otto  IV.,  Count 
Palatine  of  Burgundy,  opposed  RudolPs  attempts  to  bring  Burgundy  under  his  sov- 
ereignty, and  turned  to  France,  which  encouraged  them  in  their  opposition.  Rudolf, 
upon  this,  now  sought  to  kindle  civil  war  in  Burgundy  by  taking  from  the  Count 
Palatine,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Burgundian  nobles,  his  county  Palatine  and  setting 
up  a  rival.  But  the  confusion  he  plotted  had  this  result,  that  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Burgundian  nobles  formed  an  armed  league  against  Rudolf,  at  first  among  them- 
selves, then  with  some  bordering  German  nobles,  with  the  imperial  city  of  Besangon 
and  its  archbishop,  and  sought  and  found  the  support  of  some  French  grandees.  They 
were  even  in  secret  treaty  with  the  king  of  France,  who  flattered  himself  that  the 
discontented  vassals  of  the  empire  would  aid  him  in  bringing  under  the  French  crown 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Rudolf  marched  with  a  strong  force  to  Burgundy  and  sat  down  before  Besan^n, 
ostensibly  with  a  view  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  German  crown,  really  for  the 
interests  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  His  own  interests  and  those  of  the  empire  hap- 
pened to  coincide.  Upon  this  the  French  king,  Philip  IV.,  in  August,  1289,  threat- 
ened by  his  envoys  that  if  Rudolf  did  not  withdraw  from  Besan^on  he  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  French.  Rudolf  at  once  assumed  the  full  majesty  of  the  German  king ; 
he  said  to  the  French  envoys  with  a  laugh,  "  Your  king  may  come  if  he  likes.  We 
will  show  him  we  are  not  here  merely  to  dance."  The  Frenchman  understood  the 
remark,  as  Rudolf  had  in  fact  no  less  than  forty-four  thousand  men  under  his  standard, 
and  said  exultingly,  '^  With  four  thousand  German  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot  from 
Almayn,  I  am  ready  to  face  the  world. '^ 
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This  excIamatioD  of  the  king  shows  clearly  bow  much  the  chivalrous  style  of 
6ghting  had  decliiied  }  the  soldier  fighting  on  loot  now  prepooderated.  Even  at  this 
period  the  decision  of  the  battle  lay  witli  the  foot,  without  distinction  whether  they 
were  the  foot  soldiers  of  knightly  masters  or  the  infantry  of  tlje  citizens  and  peasants. 
The  French  kiug  gave  tiic  grandees  of  Burgundy  the  advice  to  make  peace  with  the 
German  king.     Rudolf  was  now 

in  his  seventy-first  year  ;  the  Bur-  I 

gundians  had  cut  off  hia  Hupplies.  j 

Want  of  their  accustomed  food 
made  many  of  his  men  discon- 
tented. One  cannot  fight,  they 
said,  with  hungry  bellies.  King 
Rudolf  pulled  up  a  turnip  and  ate 
it,  saying,  "  As  long  as  we  have 
Buch  food,  nobody  will  die  of 
hunger." 

The  Germans  held  the  wooded 
heights  before  Besan^on  ;  the  Bur- 
gundiana  lay  in  the  valley  through 
which  the  impetuous  Doubs  flows. 
They  thought  an  attack  on  tlieir 
camp  impossible  from  the  side  of 
tlie  king;  the  ground  in  front  of 
liis  camp  seemed  to  them  too  ab- 
rupt for  troops  to  descend.  But 
Rudolf  prepared  for  the  battle,  and 
during  the  night  sent  fifteen  hun- 
dred Upper  Swabians  from  Switz- 
erland to  climb  down  the  steep 
lieighta    where    the    Burgundians 

thought  only  goats  could  find  foothold.  They  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  foe,  mas- 
sacred many  in  their  sleep  and  in  the  confusion,  and  made  much  booty.  They  returned 
without  molestation  in  the  morning  back  to  their  camp.  This  exploit  took  all  courage 
from  the  Burgundians.  They  preferred  requests  of  peace  to  blows ;  Rudolf  did  not 
refuse  to  grant  it.  They  appeared  as  obedient  feudatories  before  the  king  at  Basel, 
acknowledged  without  reserve  the  supremacy  of  Gennany,  and  swore  to  defend  his 
honor,  to  guard  his  interests,  to  avert  all  injurj'. 

Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  again  united  with  the  German  empire ;  lovely 
lands  which  had  long  been  deemed  lost.  But  King  Rudolf  did  not  attain  the  object 
he  really  had  in  view  in  this  campaign.  He  had  not  wished  so  much  to  win  it  for 
the  empire  as  to  make  it  a  kingdom  for  his  son  Rudolf.  His  aim  was  to  invest  him 
with  it.     But  the  majority  of  the  electors  was  fixed  against  it  and  irmuovable.     The 
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house  of  Hapsburg  seemed  to  them,  and  to  the  spiritual  electors  in  particular,  to 
have  risen  too  high  already.  Rudolfs  six  daughters  had  twined  the  branches  of 
the  Hapsbuj'g  house  with  those  of  six  of  the  oldest  princes  of  Europe.  Six  power- 
ful nobles  were  his  sons-in-law,  five  of  them  were  princes  of  the  empire — ^the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector- 
Palatine,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  youngest  daughter  had  been  given  to  the  son 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king  of  Naples,  the  murderer  of  Conradin  and  Frederick  of 
Baden.  RudolPs  son  Albert  was  duke  of  Austria.  But  the  majority  of  the  electors 
had  no  wish  to  increase  this  galaxy  of  power  by  granting  to  the  second  son  the  states 
of  Burgundy  and  the  title  of  king,  or  by  electing  his  son  Albert  his  successor  on 
the  throne  during  his  father  Rudolf's  lifetime. 

The  conception  of  universal  dominion,  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
was  bound  up  with  the  imperial  dignity.  But  Rudolf  thought  the  time  was  passed 
for  the  king  of  the  Germans  to  assume  the  position  of  lord  of  the  world.  At  first  he 
did  not  even  wish  to  have  the  name  of  a  dignity  which  had  actually  passed  away.  But 
in  later  years  he  thought  differently.  The  desire  to  be  crowned  emperor  in  Rome  grew 
upon  him.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  Rudolf  wished  to  make  the  German  crown 
hereditary  in  his  house.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  took  so  much  trouble  to 
induce  the  electors  to  appoint  his  son  Albert  his  successor  in  his  lifetime.  The  elec- 
tors, however,  said,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the  day,  that  it  belonged  only  to  an  emperor 
to  propose  the  election  of  his  successor.  With  his  fondly  cherished  wishes,  Rudolf 
could  not  but  begin  to  treat  with  the  Papal  court  respecting  his  coronation  as 
emperor.  For  the  interest  of  his  house  he  became,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  so 
submissive  and  yielding  to  the  Pope  that  he  made  no  resistance  against  the  revolting 
assumptions  and  attacks  of  the  Pope  on  the  German  empire,  although  they  were  of  a 
financial  nature.  The  Papal  See  in  the  year  1285  was  so  daring  that  it  granted  the 
tithes  of  the  revenues  of  the  German  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Basel  to 
the  king  of  France  as  a  "  contribution  for  a  war  against  the  king  of  Arragon,''  And 
the  French  king  commenced  this  war  against  the  Spaniards  by  the  express  instigation 
of  the  Pope. 

To  repudiate  and  punish  such  Papal  impudence  was  the  duty  of  the  Gkrman 
empire  and  its  king.  But  all  that  Rudolf  did  was  to  complain.  The  Roman  court 
took  no  heed  thereof ;  the  king  made  no  further  complaints  because  he  was  anxious 
for  the  imperial  coronation,  and  four  months  after  his  complaints  he  demanded  from 
Pope  Honorius  IV.  not  only  the  coronation  but  a  loan  of  money  to  enable  him  to  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  receive  "  from  the  most  holy  hands  of  the  Pope  the  diadem  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  imperial  crown."  He  added  in  his  letter,  "  he  promised  to 
do  everything  which  this  loan  rendered  necessary,  and  offered  every  sort  of  pledge, 
even  if  required  his  oath,  that  he  would  sanction  everythmg  which  the  Holy  Father 
thought  necessary  as  a  guarantee  for  the  loan." 

Rudolf  wrote  in  these  terms  on  the  22d  of  November,  1285.  He  did  not  get  the 
loan.     The  king  of  France  had  for  five  years  drawn  the  tithe  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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four  rich  bbhoprics  as  a  subsidy  for  his  Spanish  war^  and  not  till  Rudolf  had  humbled 
the  Burgundiaus  did  he  revert  to  this  matter.  The  then  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  answered 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1290,  to  RudoITs  renewed  complaints  that  the  subsidy  was  for  the 
Church  rather  than  for  the  French  king,  and  that  Rudolf,  the  bounden  patron  of  the 
Church,  had  therefore  the  duty  of  submitting  to  this  arrangement.  He  did  so  submit 
in  order  that  the  Pope  might  no  longer  delay  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  But 
the  Roman  Court,  in  secret  understanding  with  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Germany 
trifled  with  him  in  order  to  keep  him  in  hope,  and  thus  yielding  and  submissive. 
The  interests  of  the  Roman  See  and  the  German  ecclesiastical  princes  harmonized. 
It  was  the  spiritual  princes,  as  Rudolf  complained,  who  were  his  opponents  in  a 
manner  which  he  named  ^^  shameless." 

Rudolf,  in  his  haste  to  extend  his  house's  estates,  had  committed  violent  injustice 
on  some  high  clergy,  especially  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  and  the  bishop  of  Salzburg.  In 
the  contest  between  his  son  the  grand  duke  Albert,  who  already  was  acting  with 
despotic  insolence,  and  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  bad  been  the  king's  chancellor, 
.and  was  a  Swabian  baron  of  Hoheneck,  the  king  had  displayed  a  partiality  for  his 
fion  which  disgusted  the  clerical  and  lay  nobles.  The  higher  clergy  had  raised  him 
to  the  throne,  and  had  long  supported  him  by  every  means ;  now  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  king  sat  on  the  thrones  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne.  These  three 
electors  formed  a  league,  the  object  of  which  was  to  frustrate  Rudolf's  plans  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne.  But  even  the  temporal  lords,  especially  in  Upper 
Germany,  bad  been  alienated  year  by  year  by  his  passion  for  acquiring  for  his  house 
the  fairest  estates  in  Southern  Germany  by  purchase  or  lease,  by  deceit  or  force,  as 
well  as  by  his  leaving  the  dignity  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  Pope  and  the  French 
king,  by  his  regarding  only  the  interests  of  his  house  and  neglecting  the  first  duties 
of  the  sovereign. 

The  confusion  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  still  remained ;  there  was  anarchy  as  in 
the  sad  days  of  the  interregnum.  These  North  German  countries  had  been  utterly 
neglected  by  Rudolf  during  the  eighteen  years  that  succeeded  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  They  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  robbery  and  murder  as  well  as  the 
feuds  of  princes  filled  every  road. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  in  Germany  against  his  previous 
government  and  his  person  made  itself  so  perceptible  to  the  aged  monarch  that,  a 
year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  he  roused  himself  to  look  after  these  North  German 
countries.  That  his  powers  were  not  failing  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years  he  had 
«hown  in  the  Burgundian  war,  and  now  be  proceeded  energetically  to  restore  order 
in  these  parts  without  respect  of  persons,  as  he  had  done  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
in  South  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Erfurt,  and  remained 
there  a  whole  year.  By  means  of  his  petty  retinue  of  soldiers  and  of  the  gallant  and 
warlike  burghers  of  the  city,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  nobles  who  had  been 
robber-knights;  he  hung  nine-and-^twenty  of  them,  and  destroyed  sixty-six  robber 
castleSr     He  assembled  the  princes  and  nobles  of  these  districts  and  made  them  swear 
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to  keep  the  peace.  Yet  even  in  this  instance  he  was  acting  for  the  interest  of  his 
house  more  than  for  that  of  the  empire  ;  he  wished  to  allay  the  discontent  against 
him^  to  gain  over  to  his  side  public  opinion,  and  then  to  be  supported  by  North  Grer- 
many  in  the  election  of  his  son  to  succeed  him. 

The  weakness  of  his  foreign  and  home  policy  had  alienated  even  the  temporal 
electors,  although  they  were  the  husbands  of  his  daughters.  He  was  therefore  more 
anxious  to  gain  the  support  of  the  North  Germans,  who  were  reckoned  with  the 
smaller  nobles,  the  burghers  and  the  free  peasantry.  He  had  never  sought  or  appre- 
ciated the  love  of  the  people.  He  was  no  romanticist,  but  a  man  of  pure  prose,  with 
a  kind  of  dry  humor  in  manner  and  speech  which  won  the  burgher  and  the  peasant. 
When  Rudolf,  with  his  natural  mother-wit,  met  the  German  people  in  the  cities  or 
in  the  country  he  became  thoroughly  popular.  In  Esslingen,  the  imperial  city  in 
-Swabia,  the  people  crowded  the  streets  to  see  the  king  when  he  entered.  Rudolf, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  size  of  his  nose,  was  working  \m  way  through  the  crowd. 
A  clown  shouted  to  him,  "  What  a  nose  !  One  cannot  get  through  the  crowd  for  it ! " 
The  king,  fond  of  rough  wit  and  freedom  of  speech,  turned  his  face  to  one  side,  and 
said,  "  Now,  my  good  fellow,  can  you  get  past  ?  "  The  life  of  no  German  king  is  so 
full  of  such  anecdotes  as  that  of  Rudolf.  This  kind  of  popularity  brought  him  some 
advantages.  If  he  had  no  money,  as  was  usually  the  case,  he  ajsked  one  or  the  other 
of  the  South  German  cities  to  lend  him  sixty  or  a  hundred  pounds. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  this  kind*  of  bonhommie  that  Rudolf  was  at 
heart  a  friend  of  the  cities  and  their  love  for  freedom.  He  had  indeed  granted  to 
some  citids  valuable  franchises  and  rights,  some  cities  he  had  made  free  cities  of  tlie 
empire,  and  to  most  he  had  confirmed  the  rights  given  1x>  them  by  preceding  emperors. 
But  the  last  was  his  duty ;  the  former  he  did  from  nece^ity  or  for  some  benefit  at  the 
moment.  King  Henry  III.  of  England,  in  his  struggle  with  his  nobility,  had  allowed 
the  cities  to  send  representatives  to  sit  in  the  national  assembly,  and  in  the  year  1265 
the  foundation  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  English  Parliament  was  laid,  and  the 
burgesses  of  the  cities  and  the  lesser  freeholders  penuitted  to  have  a  share  in  public 
business.  The  result  was  that  England  became  great.  In  France  the  monarchy  soon 
began  to  rely  on  the  cities,  and  they  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  monarchy, 
which  granted  them  many  indulgences  for  the  support  which  they  lent  the  crown 
against  the  barons,  and  in  1302  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  French  cities  had  such  a  position 
that  they  were  summoned  as  the  Third  Estate  to  the  general  assemblies.  The  result 
was  that  France  surpassed  all  the  continent  in  intelligence  and  civil  progress.  The 
civilization  of  a  state  first  blooms  when  the  bourgeoisie  becomes  powerful  and  partici- 
pates in  the  public  business. 

What  Rudolf  did  for  the  cities  proceeded  not  from  any  views  such  as  those  helil 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  not  from  any  political  system  ;  he  never  rose  to 
this  elevation  ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  seek  in  the  cities  for  power  which  could 
give  strength  to  the  crown  if  it  could  unite  and  employ  the  scattered  powers  of  the 
cities.     On  tlie  contrary,  he  favored  the  grandees,  who  were  so  dangerous  to  the 
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crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  free  communities.     He  multiplied  the  imperial  castles, 
especiaUy  in  Swabia  and  Rhenish  Franconia  and  'm  the  vicinity  of  the  free  cities, 
sometimea  even  in  their  territories.     The  citizens  had  often  to  suffer  from  the  royal 
knights  and  squires  who  formed  their  garrisons,  and  the  king  took  no  notice.     The 
free  cities  were  reminded  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  royal  castles  in  Saxony,  royal  bastiles 
from  which  the  nobles  menaced  the  free 
citizens.     Rudolf  had  destroyed  the  castles 
of  the  robber-knights ;  these  royal  castles 
were   erected    ostensibly  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  in  truth  to  let  the  citizens  see, 
and,  if  need  were,  feel,  the  oeighborhood 
of  the  royal  power. 

There  were  many  noble  families  whose 
members  the  League  of  Cities  had  executed, 
whose  castles  and  forts  it  had  razed,  and 
HI  whose  memories  this  was  still  fresh ;  and 
BODS  and  Telativee  of  noble  families  thus 
crippled  or  impoverished  were  found  in 
large  numbers  among  the  men  in  the  royal 
castles ;  and  since  in  spite  of  this  impov- 
erishment the  innate  pride  of  nobility  still 
remained  in  these  royal  retainers,  there 
soon  arose  collisions  between  the  garrisons 
of  the  castles  and  the  burghers  of  the  cities. 
When  the  latter  complained,  Rudolf  too 
oflen  favored  the  former.  Hence  a  hos- 
tility existed  between  the  burghers  of  the 

imperial  cities  and  the  retainers  of  the  imperial  castles,  from  Switzerland  to  Rentlingen 
and  Esslingen  in  Wttrtemberg,  down  towards  Rhenish  Franconia  as  far  as  Oppenheim 
and  Frankfort. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  now  that  the  facts  and  authorities  are  known,  that  King 
Rudolf  had  formed  the  plan,  as  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  had,  to  make  the  Glerman 
empire,  by  force  if  necessary,  into  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  his  house — -an  unlimited 
monarchy  without  aid  from  the  cities,  and  in  defiance  of  reluctant  nobles.  For  this 
end  he  wished  to  make  subject  the  peasantry  in  Swabia  and  the  free  cities  from  the 
middle  of  the  Alpine  districts  down  to  the  Main  and  the  Rhine.  He  built  the  imperial 
dungeons  in  Upper  Germany.  The  free  peasantry  and  the  free  citizens  must  be  struck 
with  terror. 

The  free  cities  had  complied  with  the  demands  he  made  at  the  begin>iing  of  bis 
reign  for  his  war  against  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia;  and  they  were  no  small  suma 
which,  on  these  demands,  the  civic  communities  gave  him  in  the  hope  of  having  a 
king  who  would  be  their  friend.     Authorities  prove  that  the  burghers  of  Colraar  m 
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Alsace  sent  him  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  one  year.  Soon  afterwards  be  took  from 
all  the  merchants  in  the  empire  the  eighth  of  their  business  capitaL  Not  long  after 
this  he  demanded  from  all  the  burghers  of  the  imperial  cities  the  thirtieth  part  of 
their  goods.  When  this  imperial  demand  reached  Colmar  the  citizens  refused,  because 
they  had  already  given  so  much.  The  citizens  of  Wurzburg  also  resisted  the  extor- 
tion of  the  king.  He  thereupon  threatened  to  besiege  the  city ;  the  citizens  sent  him 
six  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  thus  induced  him  to  retreat.  While  at  Wurzburg 
the  blockade  of  the  city  and  the  interruption  of  commercial  intercourse  by  force  of 
arms  were  used  by  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  without  shame  as  a  means  of  extorting  money ; 
he  at  the  same  time  employed  in  a  circular  letter  to  all  cities  of  the  empire  a  threat 
which,  without  arms,  carried  terror:  ^^Your  wisdom  is  well  aware  that  any  soil 
contracted  by  the  royal  dignity  must  disgrace  you,  the  cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  this 
will  be  the  case  if,  which  heaven  avert,  we  be  compelled  to  inconvenience  you  and 
other  of  our  loyal  cities  by  pledging  your  city  and  our  revenue  therefrom." 

Such  a  pledging  injured  a  city  of  the  empire  in  two  ways.  The  prince  to  whom 
it  was  pledged  was  harsh  in  collecting  the  royal  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  sought 
to  satisfy  his  hate  for  free  institutions  and  his  rapacity.  Cities  so  pledged  had  bitter 
experience  of  this,  and  therefore  RudolPs  threats  produced  compliance  with  his 
demands.  As  they  had  declared  themselves  in  his  favor,  they  were  bound  by  honor 
and  duty  to  give  him  the  means  to  support  his  dignity  and  position.  But  the  situation 
was  altered  when  Rudolf  continued,  time  and  again,  to  demand  money  when  his 
opponents  were  overthrown  and  his  illiberal  principles  began  to  show  theoiselves. 
The  sagacious  heads  of  the  cities  were  not  deceived  when,  after  such  financial  blood- 
letting, he  offered  as  a  tonic  the  liberation  of  all  the  imperial  cities  from  foreign  juris- 
diction. The  imperial  castles  had  opened  their  eyes ;  the  expenditure  of  the  sums 
obtained  from  the  cities  on  his  own  house,  or  his  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children, 
completed  the  disillusion.  As  Rudolf  continued  his  pecuniary  demands  the  firee  cities 
within  whose  territory  the  king  had  placed  castles  perceived  their  object,  and  as  early 
as  1276  the  citizens  of  Frankfort,  Friedberg,  and  Oppenheim  revolted,  drove  out  the 
royal  garrisons,  and  razed  the  imperial  castles  within  their  precincts. 

The  false  Frederick  XL  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  RudolPs  reign.  This  was  a 
result  of  his  method  of  ruling.  The  boasted  financial  economy  of  the  house  of  Austria 
ascended  the  throne  with  its  ancestor  Rudolf.  He,  his  children,  and  his  officers  were 
bad  economists  with  the  money  of  the  people. 

The  desire  to  see  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  to  behold  that  magnificence 
which  had  held  spell-bound  the  people  even  during  the  interregnum,  and  which  found 
its  expression  in  poetic  legends,  awoke  in  the  second  half  of  Rudoirs  reign.  The 
common  people,  ever  prone  to  the  rare  and  the  miraculous,  would  never  believe  that 
the  great  lemperor  Frederick  II.  was  actually  dead,  but  expected  his  return  from  the 
East ;  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  cities  was  general  on  the  Middle  and  Lower  Rhine ; 
and  hence  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that,  when  the  report  spread  that  the  great 
Hohenstaufer  bad  really  come  back  from  the  East,  ready  credence  was  given,  and 
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that  thousands  rallied  round  **  the  old  emperor  Frederick ''  when  he  appeared  on  the 
Middle  Rhine. 

The  man  who  availed  himself'  of  the  popular  belief  to  play  the  part  of  emperor 
was  an  old  servant  of  the  emperor  Frederick  U.  The  contemporary  accounts  do  not 
agree  as  to  his  position  at  the  court.  They  only  agree  that  in  many  points,  in  face 
and  figure,  he  had  a  striking  likeness  to  Frederick  II.  One  antiquary  holds  that 
the  false  Frederick  was  from  Deutz  opposite  Cologne,  a  peasant  by  birth,  who  had 
served  at  the  court  of  the  Hohenstaufen  ;  others  say  he  was  a  Saracen  who  had  been 
astrologer  at  the  emperor's  court.  The  authors  of  the  time  expressly  testify  that  the 
false  Frederick  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  emperor's  secrets  and  with  many 
family  circumstances.  This  speaks  rather  for  the  Saracen  astrologer,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  free  peasant  might  be  in  confidential  relations  with  the  emperor, 
such  as  those  of  a  lifeguardsman  or  groom  of  the  chambers.  The  adventurer  deceived 
and  gained  even  old  soldiers  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  malcontents  of  the  cities  and 
discontented  nobles  are  said  to  have  used  him  and  supplied  him  with  money.  The 
contemporary  EUenhardt  says  in  his  chronicle,  ^'  The  majority  of  the  population  of 
Almayn  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  (the  pretended  Frederick  or  Rudolf)  they 
ought  to  recognize  as  their  lawful  king ;  the  bark  of  Sir  Rudolf  began  to  rock.''  On 
the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  as  far  as  Lake  Constance  into  the  districts  of  the  Neckar  and 
the  Danube,  especially  where  the  cradle  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house  lay,  the  excite- 
ment spread.  Many  cities,  many  nobles,  took  up  arms  for  the  false  Frederick,  who 
for  two  full  years,  from  1283  to  1285,  maintained  himself  in  Western  Germany.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  summon  King  Rudolf  to  receive  investiture  from  him.  He  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Wetzlar  in  the  Wetterau,  where  the  people  believed  that  they 
had  the  genuine,  actual  Frederick  among  them.  Rudolf  was  compelled  in  July,  1285, 
to  march  with  a  strong  force  to  put  down  the  revolt  which  this  adventurer  and  the 
parties  behind  him  had  caused.  The  crafty  Rudolf  tried  stratagem  first ;  the  strong 
walls  of  Wetzlar  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  believed  in  the  restored  emperor, 
made  him  prefer  it  to  force.  By  expressing  a  desire  to  greet  his  godfather  and 
emperor  Frederick  H — Frederick  when  a  youth  of  seventeen  had  held  him  at  the 
font — ^Rudolf  induced  the  adventurer  to  come  outside  the  walls  of  Wetzlar.  Rudolf 
seized  the  aged  impostor  and  biurnt  him  at  the  stake  as  a  '^  deceiver,  necromancer,  and 
heretic." 

Yet  the  people  woidd  not  give  up  their  belief  that  he  was  the  genuine  Frederick  ; 
it  was  said  that  no  bones  were  found  in  the  ashes  at  the  stake,  and  that  this  took 
place  by  the  power  of  God  to  keep  in  life  the  great  emperor  who  was  to  drive  away 
the  priests.  A  pretender  arose  who  professed  that  he  had  risen  on  the  third  day  from 
the  ashes  and  remains  at  the  stake  ;  he  went  through  the  cities  and  the  country,  but 
was  captured  at  Ghent,  and  hung  on  the  gallows  at  Utrecht. 

The  conduct  of  Rudolf  towards  the  citizens  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  shows  the 
manner  in  which,  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  temporal  princes  to  his  plans,  he  took  their 
part  in  their  disputes  with  the  cities.     Count  Egon  III.  of  Freiburg,  of  the  house  of 
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Furstenbergy  was  one  of  the  faeirs  male  of  extinct  dukes  of  Zahringen.  He  had  not, 
however,  inherited  the  Zahringera'  love  for  the  people,  their  household  simplicity, 
their  avoidance  of  display.  The  Zahringers  had  been  rich  but  frugal,  the  very 
opposite  of  their  heirs,  who  sought  enjoyment  in  perpetual  feuds,  and  were  conee- 
quently  in  a  state  of  ohronic  want  of  money.  In  June,  1282,  a  decree  of  King 
Rudolf  had  raised  the  annual  sum  payable  by  the  city  to  the  count  of  Freiburg  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  marks  of  silver.  Now  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  12S9, 
he  issued,  in  the  style  of  an  absolute  monarch,  his  orders  to  the  city  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  Count  Egon  by  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of  fourteen  hundred  marks  of  silver 
— a  very  large  sum  for  those  days.  As  matters  then  stood  the  citizens  paid  this 
amount  in  fear  lest  they  might  be  overpowered  by  the  king  and  count,  and  compelled 
to  furnish  it.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  the  defection  of  the  cities  from  Rudolf 
increased.  In  Nordhausen  and  Miihlbausen,  free  cities  of  North  Germany,  the  citizens 
destroyed  the  imperial  castles  from  which  they  had  suffered  such  injuries.  In  the 
south,  Berne  and  Freiburg  in  Uechtland  declared  for  the  false  Frederick,  and  in  1288 
Berne  again  renounced  its  obedience  to  Rudolf.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  in  May  and 
August,  both  times  without  success,  and  Berne  did  not  return  to  her  allegiance  till 
May  of  the  following  year.  The  city  of  Besan^on  in  Burgimdy  did  not  yield  to  the 
king  till  he  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  them  on  the  5th  of  June,  1290,  whereby  he 
bound  himself  '^  never  to  lay  a  tax  of  any  sort  on  the  citizens  of  this  city  without  their 
unanimous  consent." 

Equally  foolish  as  despotic  was  his  behavior  to  the  citizens  of  Valenciennes,  the 
capital  of  Hainault.  This  city  had  been  foully  misused  by  its  count  John  H.  of 
Avesnes.  He  aimed  at  crushing  their  liberties.  Forgetful  of  his  oaths,  he  overrode 
their  privileges  and  arbitrarily  taxed  them.  The  burghers  took  up  arms  and  drove 
him  to  such  straits  that  he  again  confirmed  by  oath  their  privileges,  and  even  extended 
them ;  but  immediately  afterwards  he  turned  to  King  Rudolf  with  the  complaint  that 
the  agreement  was  made  under  duress,  and  begging  to  be  released  from  it.  When  the 
count  of  Avesnes  ventured  to  make  such  a  complaint  and  such  a  request  he  must  have 
known  this  side  of  RudolPs  character.  The  Hohenstaufen  emperors  were  often 
imperious  enough,  but  woe  to  the  count  who  had  the  impudence  to  approach  the 
first  or  second  Frederick  in  such  wise,  or  to  assume  that  he  would  be  mean  enough  to 
grant  what  they  were  mean  enough  to  ask — absolution  from  a  solemn  promise  to  a 
civic  community.  These  two  Hohenstaufen  emperors  were  proud  and  strove  for 
absolute  power,  but  mean  were  they  never. 

Rudolf  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  unscrupulous  count  of  Avesnes  with  dis- 
regard of  all  justice,  without  any  feeling  for  the  duty  of  a  king,  without  even  hearing 
the  accused  citizens,  and  therefore  with  violation  of  all  form  of  law.  On  the  20th  of 
Jiine,  1291,  the  king  had  with  him  at  Hagenau  in  Alsace  two  bishops  and  a  few 
counts;  with  these  he  sat  in  judgment,  and  did  what  he  could  only  do  as  president  of 
a  diet  after  summons  and  hearing  of  both  parties.  On  the  ex  parte  statement  of  the 
count  of  Avesnes,  King  Rudolf  declared  that  the  city  of  Valenciennes  had  forever 
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forfeited  not  only  the  extension  of  their  privileges  by  the  count;  but  all  their  other 
privileges^  municipal  rights  and  customs.  In  their  anger  at  such  a  king  and  his 
doings^  the  citizens  of  Valenciennes  renounced  the  Qerman  empire^  placed  their  city 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  king  Philip  IV.  ^  and  began  again  the  war  against 
the  count.  The  king  of  France,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  draw  over  to  himself  this 
frontier  town  and  to  intervene  in  German  affairs,  sent  a  strong  body  of  French  to  aid 
the  citizens. 

Rudolf  became  more  despotic  every  year.  His  folly  proves  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  quit  the  stage.  He  had  most  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the  burghers  of 
the  free  cities  opposed  to  him.  Very  nearly  about  the  same  time  when  he  drove  the 
capital  of  Hainault  to  revolt,  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  electors  by  a  silly 
project  of  giving  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  bis  son  Albert,  to  whom  he  had  already 
given  so  much.  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Hungary  had  been  murdered  in  1290,  and  Rudolf, 
although  a  lawful  male  heir  of  that  crown  existed,  in  his  selfish  passion  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  house,  thought  of  declaring  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  to  be  a  vacant  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  of  investing  Albert  with  it.  But  Hungary  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  King  Bela  IV.  indeed,  had  years  before  promised  to  Frederick  H. 
that  if  the  latter  supplied  him  with  sufficient  forces  to  return  to  Hungary,  whence,  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  Mongols,  he  would  accept  Hungary  again  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire  as  it  had  previously  been.  But  this  force  had  not  been  furnished ;  the  cbn- 
dition,  therefore,  was  not  fulfilled,  and  King  Bela's  agreement  was  a  document  withbut 
value.  We  see  here  how  terribly  Rudolf's  understanding  was  blinded  by  his  greed, 
which  looked  to  nothing  but  the  interests  of  himself  and  his  house.  He  knew  well 
how  affairs  stood,  and  yet  he  exposed  himself  to  rely  on  King  Bela's  letter  as  though 
Hungary  thereby  became  an  imperial  fief.  But  Hungary  would  have  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  empire,  and  conquered  not  for  the  empire 
but  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  war  would  have  to  be  carried  on  not  merely 
against  the  Hungarians  but  with  the  Papal  See  also,  which  the  Magyars  had  acknowl- 
edged as  their  feudal  superior.  Of  such  a  collision  with  the  Pope  the  consequences 
were  incalculable.  The  Pope  was  already  threatening  Rudolf  with  excommunication. 
The  Hungarians  asserted  that  it  was  only  by  their  support  that  Rudolf  had  preserved 
the  German  throne  against  the  attacks  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia.  The  princes  of 
the  empire  told  him  that  Bela's  letter  had  no  force ;  that  even  if  it  had  force,  yet 
Hungary  was  not  a  vacant  fief,  as  a  male  heir  of  Arpad  was  sitting  on  the  throne,  and 
that  they  would  make  sacrifices  only  for  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  not  for  that 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

At  the  diet  of  Erfurt  he  did  not  obtain  the  vote  of  one  single  elector  for  his  pur- 
pose of  having  his  son  Albert  elected  as  his  successor.  In  the  following  year,  1291, 
at  the  diet  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  electors  opposed  his  wishes  more  resolutely 
than  before.  From  all  these  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  we  may  judge  of  his  mad- 
ness in  acting  as  he  did  towards  Valenciennes  in  the  following  month  of  June,  a  little 
over  three  weeks  before  his  death. 
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The  king  waa  now  seventy-three  years  old  ;  vexatiun  wounded  him  to  the  heart. 
He  bore  his  annoyance  from  Frankfort  to  Strasburg.  There  be  fell  sick  of  vexation, 
but  he  would  not  rest  tliere,  but  journey  on  up  tlie  Rhine.  At  Oermersheim  the 
sickness  so  increased  that  the  phyBiciuns  teured  his  end  wue  appruucbing.  The  king 
desired  to  know  how  long  he  had  to  live.  The  physicians  named  five  days  as  the 
longest  term.  "  On,  then,"  he  cried,  "  to  Speyer,  where  a  portion  of  my  predecessors 
on  the  throne  reposes."  He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  his  grave,  the  restini;- 
place  of  German  kings.     He  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1291,  ftdly  conscious.     Tin- 


buried  him  here  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  had  long  before  prepared  a  grave.  A 
skilful  hand  had  sculptured  on  the  marble  cover  the  likeness  of  the  king,  just  as  he 
was  in  life,  bia  tall  figure,  the  large  curved  nose,  the  many  deep  furrows  on  his  brow, 
and  the  thick  underlip. 

He  had  retained  his  popularity  in  Vienna,  but  not  throughout  the  empire. 
Although  he  had  ordered  that  at  all  diets  in  Germany  nil  sentences  and  resolutions 
should  be  expressed  in  German,  yet  in  his  guvcriimeut  he  was  not  a  Gennao  but  an 
Austrian  king,  less  the  head  of  the  empire  than  the  ruler  of  his  own  domains ;  he 
was  not  the  man  of  the  nation,  not  the  man  of  the  people,  but  the  man  of  the  house 
of  Hapaburg.  The  court  poets  in  the  Austrian  territories  act  in  circulation  many  anec- 
dotes in  verse  and  prose  which  celebrated  "  his  simplicity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  unself- 
ishness, and  honesty."  But  tiie  real  poets  of  the  day  did  not  extol  him ;  they  had 
been  left  unhonored  and  unrewarded  by  the  court  of  the  Hapsburger.  Nor  can 
veracious  history  praise  him  as  unselfish  and  honest,  or  as  a  king  who  directed  his 
government  as  tiie  times  required  for  the  good  of  the  empire.     The  only  good  thing 
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he  performed  was  to  strictly  enforce  peace  m  the  empire.  Yet  he  did  not  succeed  in 
preserving  this  for  any  length  of  time,  much  less  the  empire. 

The  men  who  used  the  death  of  Rudolf  for  their  own  advantage  were  some  simple 
men  in  Helvetia,  as  the  country  which  much  later  was  called  Switzerland  was  then 
named.  Helvetia,  before  the  time  of  Conrad  11.,  belonged  partly  to  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  partly  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia ;  since  Conrad  II.  it  belonged  to  the  empire. 
After  the  death  of  the  Zahringer  who  had  governed  these  Alpine  lands  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people,  they  had  had  no  common  government,  and  alongside  some  free  cities 
and  rural  communities  there  had  arisen  a  many- headed  aristocracy  which  illegally 
pressed  heavy  on  individuals  and  communities,  contrary  to  all  custom  and  all  written 
law,  and  which  sought  to  make  its  members  the  lords  of  those  who  had  been  free  or 
half  free  for  centuries.  Contributions  which  originally  were  voluntary  were  changed 
into  forced  subsidies,  new  burdens  were  heaped  upon  old  ones.  The  lords  of  Haps- 
burg,  long  before  Rudolf,  had  especially  ruled  despotically.  In  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  in  Appenzell,  in  the  Black  Forest  near  Bregenz,  the  free 
peasantry,  which  had  long  been  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  empire,  had 
been  gradually  reduced  to  be  subjects  of  hereditary  lords.  But  the  free  communes 
on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Dnterwalden,  had  main- 
tained their  original  freedom  so  stoutly  that  the  lords  of  Hapsburg  used  stratagem  to 
bring  these  free  men,  who  were  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Hapsburg  possessions, 
into  subjection  to  that  house.  When  the  lords  of  Hapsburg  stated  falsely  that  they 
were  hereditary  patrons  of  these  free  peoples  of  the  .valleys,  the  latter  appealed  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  he  issued  his  imperial  declaration  that  the  Hapsburgers 
were  not  their  hereditary  patrons,  that  they  were  free  men  who  had  always  been  and 
were  immediately  subject  to  the  empire. 

Rudolf,  as  count  of  Hapsburg,  had  resumed  the  attempts  of  his  house  to  render 
subject  to  his  sway  these  remains  of  the  old  German  freemen,  and,  as  king,  he  con- 
tinued the  same  with  still  greater  intimidation,  and  forcibly  annexed  to  his  house  the 
hereditary  patronage  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  just  as  he  had  acted  in  the 
case  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall. 

This  conduct  was  an  ineffaceable  blot  on  his  royal  robes.  No  Gterman  king  or 
emperor  could,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  make  immediate  subjects  of  the 
empire  into  subjects  of  any  princely  house.  It  was  a  piece  of  violence  which  the 
three  cantons  at  first  did  not  resist,  because  they  had  not  the  power.  But  as  early 
OS  the  1st  of  August,  1291,  seventeen  days  after  RudolTs  death,  the  men  of  the  three 
cantons  assembled  to  shake  off  the  Hapsburg  yoke,  and  formed  ^^a  perpetual  league.'' 
There  may  have  been  previous  alliances  between  the  cantons,  but  this  is  the  first  of 
which  we  have  authoritative  evidence,  the  origin  of  the  Helvetian  Confederacy. 

During  the  long  troubles  in  Germany,  and  the  long  absence  of  Frederick  H.  in 
Italy,  the  three  Forest  Cantons  had  formed  a  union  of  defence  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Hapsburgers  and  other  nobles. 

The  conflicting  investigations  as  to  what  is  truth  and  what  is  fiction  in  the 
150 
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accounts  given  of  the  rise  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  leave  two  points  clear :  first,  that 
the  events  declared  to  be  fiction  may  be  true  ;  second,  that  these  events  did  not  take 
place  in  the  time  of  RudolPs  son  Albert,  but  much  earlier,  perhaps  about  the  year 
1230^  in  the  time  of  the  Rhenish  League  of  Cities. 

The  historical  truth  of  the  Oath  on  the  Qrutli  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  it  cannot 
have  happened  in  the  time  of  King  Albert,  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.,  that  is,  more  than  fifty  years  before.  According  to  tradition,  the  oldest 
league  of  the  Forest  Cantons  was  renewed  every  ten  years.  The  oath  on  the  Gratli, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  renewal  of  an  alliance,  but  a  solemn  covenant  for  an  armed 
rising  of  the  people  on  a  fixed  day  in  behalf  of  their  old  liberties  and  their  old  rights. 
On  the  Gratli,  a  high  and  sequestered  plateau  near  Mytenstein  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  thirty-three  delegates  assembled  for  the  purpose ;  they  must  take  up 
arms  or  become  slaves  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Later  accounts  of  chroniclers  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  lay  the  revolt  in  the  days  of  Albert,  narrate  the  circum- 
stances thus :  ^^  The  under-bailifis  of  the  Hapsburgers  acted  with  outrage  that  cried 
aloud  to  heaven.  The  retainers  and  squires  harassed  the  free  country  people  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  compel  them  to  become  subjects  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
But  the  districts  which  had  surrendered  their  liberty  exhibited  only  scenes  of  slavery. 
Everything  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord  and  his  retainers.  No  man  had  any  longer 
property  in  fee  ;  it  was  all  in  fief;  no  man  durst  marry  or  build,  till  or  work,  without 
permission  of  the  lord  ;  chase  and  fishery,  wood  and  pasture,  all  belonged  to  the  lord  ; 
everywhere  were  dues,  tithes,  taxes,  services  without  number  or  measure.  If  the 
lord  visited  a  farm-house  on  his  domain,  he  came  with  attendants,  often  with  horse 
and  hound,  and  hawk.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  when  he  entered,  had  to  stand 
humbly  before  the  door  and  welcome  his  lordship,  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of 
flesh  for  the  hawk,  in  the  other  food  for  the  dog  ;  she  had  to  wait  on  the  guests  in 
cellar  and  kitchen,  and  if  his  lordship  stayed  over-night,  every  peasant  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  brought  a  hen  as  a  present." 

In  such  fashion  had  the  nobles  in  Upper  Swabia  risen,  by  force  or  fraud,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  from  simple  soldiers  to  lords  of  some  castle,  from  lords  of  a  castle  to 
barons  of  the  empire,  to  counts  and  Landgraves.  The  tradition  further  tells  that  the 
freemen  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden  vowed  to  endure  such  slavery  no  longer ; 
that  the  bailiS  of  the  Hapsburgers  comimitted  outrages,  that  the  fi'eemen  rose  and 
expelled  these  officials  ;  and  all  this  statement  bears  such  marks  of  truth  as  to  require 
no  contemporary  documents  to  render  it  credible  ;  it  is  all  quite  rational,  and  easy  to 
be  understood.  Under  a  frivolous  pretext,  says  tradition,  the  bailiff  Landenbei^ 
imposed  a  fine  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  venerable  Henr)'  an  der  Halden,  who  lived 
in  Melchthal ;  when  the  servant  of  the  bailiff  insolently  seized  them,  and  Arnold,  tlie 
son  of  the  aggrieved  old  man,  cut  off  the  finger  of  the  insulting  officer,  the  bailiff  had 
the  father's  eyes  put  out,  and  threw  him  blinded  into  prison.  Another  under-bailifi^ 
Hermann  Gessler  of  Brauneck,  who  oppressed  Uri  and  Schwytz,  mocked  the  people 
of  Uri  in  word  and  deed.     He  called  his  castle  Uri-prison  ;  he  set  up  in  the  market- 
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place  at  Altdorf  a  pole  with  a  hat  on  it,  and  ordered  ail  passers-by  to  bow  before  the 
hat  with  the  same  reverence  he  would  pay  to  his  lord  of  Hapsburg  if  he  were  person- 
ally there ;  he  wished  to  see  who  was  submissive^  who  was  refractory ;  he  insulted 
publicly,  and  called  to  account  the  nobly-born  StaufFacher  for  having  built  a  house 
without  permission  of  his  lord,  for  peasants  were  not  allowed  to  build  like  lords. 

He  contemned  the  holiest  feelings  when  he  ordered  bis  myrmidons  to  seize  William 
Tell  of  Burglen,  who  had  passed  the  hat  without  salutation,  and  threatened  him,  the 
best  shot  in  the  mountains,  with  death,  if  he  did  not  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of 
his  son.  Tell  shot  the  apple  from  the  boy's  head,  but  while  the  bailiff*  was  taking 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  Kussnacht,  Tell  escaped  and  shot  the  petty  tjrant.  But  it  was 
not  immediately  after  this  deed,  but  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  meeting  held  on  the 
Griitli  that  the  confederates  rose  up,  destroyed  the  prisons,  chased  away  the  lords 
and  their  servants,  but  shed  no  blood,  not  even  that  of  the  cruel  Beringer  von  Landen- 
berg,  who  was  caught  by  the  people  near  his  castle  of  Samen ;  they  dismissed  him 
after  he  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  not  to  take  vengeance,  and  to  never  more  tread  the 
soil  of  the  Forest  Cantons. 

The  controversy  whether  this  is  history  or  legend  is  not  yet  ended,  although  it 
forms  a  whole  literature.  Professor  Williman  of  Freiburg,  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  was  the  first  to  assign  the  whole  story  of  Tell  and  the  hat  to  the  realm  of  fable  ; 
he  was  followed  by  others  who  sought  to  gain  a  reputation  for  research  by  denying 
what  had  hitherto  been  believed.  Hausser  argued  against  the  tale  because  no  docu- 
mentary proof  exists  for  the  names  either  of  the  bailifi*who  did  the  evil  deed,  or  of 
the  noble  freeman  who  did  the  good  deed  in  the  days  of  King  Albert.  We  may  well 
suspect  that  when  it  was  desirable  to  cleanse  the  house  of  Hapsburg  from  all  stains, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  hands  to  destroy  all  documentary  proof.  The  great  Qerman 
philologist  Jacob  Grimm  was  led  to  doubt  the  existence  of  William  Tell  because  the 
shooting  at  the  apple  is  found  in  the  ancient  German  legend  of  Eigel,  the  brother  of 
Wayland,  the  smith  at  the  court  of  King  Niding.  Others,  however,  have  come  for- 
ward to  defend  the  contested  traditions,  and  Liebenau's  attempt  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  question  has  the  merit  of  proving  to  the  unprejudiced  that  the  oath  at  the 
Griitli  is  historically  true ;  that  the  Hapsburg  system  of  reducing  the  Forest  Cantons 
to  submission  by  oppression  is  true  also ;  that  the  events  contained  in  the  legend  of 
Tell  probably  occurred  in  the  year  1230,  partly  in  the  last  years  of  Frederick  II.,  but 
not  in  the  time  of  King  Albert ;  that  the  traditions  have  been  possibly  embellished 
by  saga  and  poetry,  and  that  as  King  Albert,  as  can  be  authoritatively  proved,  carried 
on  the  old  Hapsburg  system  in  Austria  and  Styria,  and  attacked  the  Forest  Cantons 
after  RudolTs  death,  the  earlier  occurrences  and  what  took  place  under  Albert  and 
his  sons  were  confused  together  in  the  oral  tradition. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  of  1291  soon  extended ;  six  weeks  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  perpetual  league ''  the  free  imperial  city  of  Zurich  entered  it ;  and  the 
Forest  Cantons  resolved  henceforth  to  admit  none  but  natives  as  judges  among  them. 
Moreover  the  course  of  things  in  the  empire  was  at  first  very  favorable  to  the  league. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


KING  ADOLf  HUB  OF  NASSAU.—  HIS  ERRORS  AND  CRIMEa—  HE  FAVORS  THE  FREE 
CITIES.— HIS  DEPOSITION  AND  DEATH  IN  BATTLE.— POLICY  OF  ALBERT  L— 
RENEWED  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS.— KING  HENRY  VU.  OP  LUXEMBURG.— 
HIS  CORONATION  AND  DEATH.— DOUBLE  ELECTION  OF  LEWIS  OF  BAVARIA 
AND  PREDEBICK  OF  AUSTRIA.-  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  PAPACY. 


I S  T  R  E  S  S  and  misery  had  been  caused  in 
Austria'  by  tbe  greedy  policy  of  Rudolf  1. 
The  Hungarians,  whose  crown  he  had  be- 
stowed on  his  son  Albert,  resisted  successfuUy 
bis  efibrts  to  subdue  them,  and  their  king, 
Andrew  III.,  marched  with  fire  and  sword  to 
Duke  Albert  had  to  purchase  peace  in 
r,  1391.  He  demanded  trom  the  nobles  of 
an  extraordinary  supply  of  money.  But  they 
tfaartered  right  of  being  free  fhim  all  bonds  of 
ake  had  confirmed  their  liberties  by  his  corporal 
sed  to  do  so,  and  the  Styrian  nobles  took  up 
ta.  Albert  was  victorious,  but  then  confirmed 
9f  the  country,  and  sought  to  propitdate  tbe 
rions  of  every  kind. 

himself  sure  of  the  crown.     But  while  he  was 

id  Helvetia,  the  Rhenish  electors,  with  the  arch- 

rfaard  of  Eppstein,  the  chancellor  of  the  empire, 

at  their  head,  had,  in  a  course  of  secret  negotiations,  traded  away 

the  crown  to  the  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 

AdolphuB  was  a  gallant  knight,  famed  for  his  valor  and  strength  as  well  as  bis 
frankness.  He  knew  Latin  and  French,  but  was  not  of  high  talents.  A  true  son  of 
the  time,  he  deemed  the  sword  the  sole  glory  of  a  man.  But  he  was  lord  of  but  a 
petty  domain ;  only  half  of  tbe  county  of  Nassau  belonged  to  him.     Yet  the  electors 
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and  other  princes^  looking  to  their  own  interests  alone,  not  those  of  the  nation,  hud 
commissioned  the  cunning  Elector  Gerhard  of  Mainz  to  select  the  fittest  man  for  the 
crowns-one,  that  is,  who  would  not  be  dangerous  to  their  interests,  not  a  powerful 
prince,  but  a  count.  Gerhard  presented  to  them  his  distant  kinsman  Count  Adolf  of 
Nassau.  The  electors  thought  him  the  man  for  their  purposes,  and  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1292,  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans.  Albert 
of  Austria  was  beside  himself.  In  full  security  that  the  crown  would  be  offered  him, 
he  had  been  waiting  at  Weinheim  with  a  train  of  six  hundred  knights  for  the  news  of 
the  election.  ^^  What  good  can  the  little  count  whom  the  parsons  have  chosen,  do  for 
the  empire  t "  was  his  remark  to  his  friends. 

When  Adolphus,  after  his  coronation  in  Aix-la*Chapelle,  went  to  Alsace,  Swabia, 
and  the  Alps,  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  all  the  peasant  communities  did 
homage  with  great  joy ;  the  Austrian  had  surrounded  himself  with  fear  and  hate  by 
bis  rapacity,  his  pride,  his  tyranny.  Hatred  of  Albert,  not  love  of  Adolphus,  made 
them  welcome  the  latter.  When  the  proud  Albert  saw  this,  and  when  the  Austrian 
nobles  and  the  citizens  of  Vienna  revolted,  he  was  induced  by  his  fnends  to  go  and 
meet  the  ^^  little  count  of  Nassau ''  at  Oppenheim,  to  deliver  to  him  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  to  do  him  homage,  and  receive  investiture  with  his  Austrian  territories. 

The  electors  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  elect  the  new  king,  and  the  evil  times  in 
which  tyranny  and  violence  spread  over  the  land  returned  again.  Everywhere  the 
grandees  oppressed  the  fireemen  and  lower  clergy.  King  Adolphus,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  put  down  these  excesses  with  the  strong  hand,  and  restored  order 
and  security.  But  the  results  of  his  poverty  soon  became  apparent,  the  more  so  that 
the  electors,  by  the  deed  of  election,  had  plundered  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  Even 
in  the  case  of  previous  elections  the  princes  had  exacted  conditions  which  rendered  the 
crown  poor  in  possessions,  in  moveables,  in  prerogatives.  But  never  had  any  candi- 
date for  the  throne  been  so  abused  as  the  powerless  count  of  Nassau.  Siegfried,  the 
Archbishop-elector  of  Cologne,  had,  before  the  election,  made,  in  return  for  his  sup- 
port, demands  beyond  all  measure  shameless,  and  which  excite  our  utmost  astonish- 
ment ;  and  the  poor  count,  who  wished  to  be  king  and  emperor,  not  merely  gave  his 
assent,  but  took  oath  after  oath  that  he  would  not  revoke  it.  Archbishop  Gerhard, 
the  elector  of  Mainz,  Adolphus's  kinsman,  not  content  with  the  prospect  of  increasing 
his  influence  as  imperial  chancellor  by  his  kinship  with  Adolphus,  made  the  latter 
subscribe  a  whole  list  of  privileges  for  the  see  of  Mainz.  In  signing  such  an  electoral 
pact,  Adolphus  signed  in  advance  his  own  deposition.  Either  the  crown  had  so 
dazzled  Adolphus  before  his  election  that  he  did  not  see  that  these  promises  could  not 
be  kept,  or  he  thought  that,  once  on  the  throne,  he  would  neglect  them  as  others 
bad  done. 

When,  indeed,  he  was  on  the  throne  he  found  that  the  concessions  extorted  from 
him  by  the  electors  would  reduce  the  royal  power  to  a  mere  name,  and  that  he,  thus 
cramped  and  shorn,  could  do  none  of  the  things  with  which  his  heart  was  full.  For 
Adolphus  had  really  qualities  which  the  times  demanded  from  the  occupant  of  the 
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throne.  The  empire  and  its  prosperity  were  dearer  than  all  to  him,  and  his  course 
of  conduct  was  thus  determined  ;  he  did  not  keep  all  the  promises  he  had  made.  He 
was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  when  he  became  king.  He  had  decision  of  character, 
and  was  full  of  energy.  Gerhard  of  Mainz  had  hoped  to  rule  in  the  king's  name,  but 
as  soon  as  the  count  of  Nassau  was  firm  on  the  throne  he  began  to  rule  independently. 
He  transacted  the  most  important  afiairs  without  saying  a  word  respecting  them  to 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom. 

England  availed  herself  of  his  energy  and  his  impecuniosity.  King  Edward,  at 
war  with  Philip  le  Bel,  used  the  French  encroachments  on  the  empire  as  arguments 
for  an  Anglo-German  alliance  for  a  joint  campaign  against  France.  '^  I  cannot,'' 
wrote  King  Adolphus,  '^  any  longer  without  shame  endure  that  rights  and  lands,  nay, 
whole  districts,  which  by  law  belong  to  the  empire,  should  be  torn  from  it  by  the 
predecessors  of  King  Philip  and  by  himself,  and  I  will  devote  all  my  powers  to  recover 
what  has  been  lost." 

In  the  year  1290  the  king  of  France  had  presufaied  to  take  under  French  protec- 
tion the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Arelat,  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  belonged  to 
the  empire,  with  the  audacious  declaration,  '^  Lyons  belongs  to  France ; "  and  he  had 
lately  been  attempting  to  separate  the  Palatinate  of  Burgundy  and  the  imperial  city 
of  Besan^on  from  the  German  empire.  The  Burgundidn  Count  Palatine  Otto  IV. 
finally  betrothed  his  only  daughter  and  heiress  Johanna  to  a  son  of  the  French  king. 
The  Burgundian  Palatinate  was  to  be  her  dowry,  and  King  Philip  induced  the  Count 
Palatine  to  transfer  to  him  at  once,  on  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  for  the  future  husband  of  Johanna. 

This  sale  of  the  Burgundian  Palatinate,  the  later  Franche  Comt6,  to  France,  kin- 
dled the  wrath  of  the  nobles.  Count  Otto  had  not  only  most  criminally  violated  by 
this  act  his  feudal  duty  to  the  empire,  but  the  solemn  obligations  by  which,  after  bis 
defeat*  he  had  obtained  grace  and  peace  from  King  Rudolf.  The  French  troops  which 
came  to  take  possession  were  everywhere  driven  out  by  the  nobles ;  civil  war  began, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility  summoned  King  Adolphus  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  empire  against  the  assumptions  and  encroachments  of  France ;  he  might 
reckon  on  their  support. 

Thus  King  Adolphus  had  ground  enough  to  enter  the  league  with  England  against 
France.  The  subsidy  which  England  pror-Tsed  to  the  needy  head  of  the  empire,  a 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  was  ^added  to  set  in  motion  the  energetic  Adolphus, 
and  when  the  treaty  was  signed  a  large  payment  had  been  already  made  to  him.  The 
king  of  England  undertook  to  aid  him  with  aU  his  power  in  recovering  what  Philip  le 
Bel  had  taken  from  the  empire,  and  the  German  king  promised  to  stand  by  Elngland 
with  all  his  force  in  her  reconquest  of  the  English  possessions  seized  by  the  French. 

The  alliance  against  France  was  a  powerful  one.  England  sent  subsidies  not  only 
to  Adolphus  but  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  count  of  Guelders,  and  other  princes  of 
the  empire  on  the  German  frontiers.  King  Adolphus  had  a  foundation  whereon  to 
build  a  great  name  in  history,  to  recover  all  that  France  had  taken  from  the  empire^ 
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and  to  bumble  the  arrogance  of  this  dangerous  and  grasping  neighbor.  Here  was  the 
proof  whether  King  Adolphus  was  the  man  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the  times  and 
to  be  towards  the  German  empire  what  the  times  demanded.  He  stood  the  proof 
badly,  not  because  he  was  a  poor  prince  of  Nassau — ^he  had  England's  money  in  his 
hand — but  because  he  was  untrue  to  himself.  From  being  what  he  was  before  his 
election  he  became  a  man  morally  corrupt,  who  forgot  his  plighted  word  for  the  folly 
of  being  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  and  for  the  gold  which  the  king  of  France 
gave  him,  and  which  he  took. 

Pope  Boniface  VUI.,  a  man  thoroughly  French  in  his  sentiments,  induced  Adolphus 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  struggle  with  France,  and  he  did  so.  Philip  also  bribed  Duke 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  gold  of  France  mad6  such  an  impression  on  Adolphus  that  he 
bound  himself  by  a  treaty  with  Philip  not  to  observe  the  terms  of  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  attacking  the  king  of  France,  he  marched  an  army  against  Thuringia 
in  order  to  conquer  for  his  house  Meissen  and  Thuringia.  The  Landgrave  Albert,  a 
monster  as  son,  brother,  husband  'and  father,  was  dead ;  his  brother,  the  Margrave 
Dietrich  of  Meissen,  and  his  son  Frederick  Tutte  had  died  before  him,  childless. 
Adolphus  had  made  an  agreement  with  Albert,  by  which  the  latter  bound  himself  to 
disinherit  his  own  sons,  Frederick  "  with  the  bitten  cheek"  and  Diezmann,  on  receipt 
of  twelve  thousand  marks  of  silver,  so  that  at  his  decease  Meissen  and  Thuringia  might 
lapse  to  the  empire ;  and  Adolphus  had  already  occupied  these  territories  with  his 
troops  to  aid  the  father  against  his  sons. 

After  the  death  of  their  cousin  Frederick  Tutte  of  Meissen,  the  sons  of  Albert  the 
Degenerate,  Frederick  and  Diezmann,  who  were  by  will  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mar- 
grave, took  possession  of  what  he  had  left  before  the  disinherited  father  could  antici- 
pate them.  As  King  Adolphus  was  on  such  good  terms  with  their  father  they  did 
not  seek  investiture  with  Meissen.  On  account  of  this  delay  Adolphus  declared  the 
Margraviate  of  Meissen  lapsed  to  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  he  declared  the 
Landgraviate  of  Thuringia  forfeited.  The  estates  of  both  countries  remained  loyal  to 
Frederick  and  Diezmann,  the  lawful  heirs.  As  they  refused  to  surrender  the  pro- 
vinces, Adolphus  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of  1294  into  the  territory  of  Meissen  with 
the  mercenaries  he  had  raised  with  the  English  subsidy  and  some  troops  of  the 
Rhenish  archbishops. 

The  devastation  was  terrible.  The  brothers  and  the  population,  who  hated  to 
become  subjects  of  Nassau,  defended  themselves  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  the 
courage  of  despair.  After  the  capture  of  Freiberg  the  king  himself,  contrary  to  his 
royal  promise,  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  defenders  of  the  city, 
to  get  out  of  his  way  these  leaders  of  the  opposition.  By  the  beginning  of  1296  the 
royalists  were  so  far  victorious  that  Frederick  and  Diezmann  had  to  flee  the  country. 
Adolphus  had  the  soil,  but  not  the  heart  thereof.  His  devastation  of  Meissen,  his 
breach  of  his  royal  word,  the  blood  of  the  murdered  patriots,  his  illegal  greed  for  the 
heritage  of  the  two  Thuringian  princes,  made  every  impartial  man  in  the  empire, 
princes  as  well  as  people,  lose  their  confidence  in  Adolphus.     This  greed  to  annex 
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Thuringia  to  his  own  house  quite  bliuded  him.  He  was  indeed  entitled  to  invest  his 
own  son  with  the  country  which  he  had  ostensibly  conquered  for  the  empire,  but  the 
approval  of'  the  electors  was  necessary  by  the  terms  of  his  election.  But  this  he 
despised  as  soon  as  he  was  master  of  the  revenues  of  Meissen  and  Thuringia,  and  sure 
of  another  support,,  the  best  and  strongest,  that  of  the  free  cities. 

Even  if  he  had  not  read  much  history,  yet  Adolphus  knew  the  outlines  of  the  his- 
tory of  hjs  predecessors,  and  had  deduced  the  truth  that  the  king  who  had  the  cities 
for  friends  was  certain  of  great  financial  resources  and  a  faithful,  constant  basis  for 
his  throne. 

Adolphus  of  Nassau  recognized  this  truth,  and  no  head  of  the  empire  since 
Henry  IV.  favored  deliberately  and  designedly  the  cities  of  the  empire  to  the  same 
extent  as  Adolphus  of  Nassau. 

Coming  to  the  throne  as  a  creature  of  the  clergy,  he  had  been  at  first  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  cities.  In  Mainz,  in  Worms,  in  Speyer,  in  all  the  cities  which  had 
once  been  episcopal,  men  feared  that  the  ecclesiastical  princes  would  induce  him  to 
abolish  their  liberties,  or  at  least  make  them  again  dependent  on  the  bishops.  But 
he  gradually,  by  what  he  did  for  the  cities,  changed  distrust  into  trust,  then  into 
goodwill,  soon  into  loyal  adherence.  He  did  the  very  opposite  of  Rudolf  of  Hap»- 
burg.  Mindful  of  the  bitter  displeasure  with  which  Rudolf  had  fiUed  the  burghers  of 
the  cities  by  his  extraordinary  demands  for  money  and  by  his  immoderate  levjring  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  King  Adolphus  resigned  the  ordinary  contributions,  summoned 
deputies  from  the  cities  to  the  diets,  and  favored  the  ^'  burghers  of  the  pale,''  those 
recruits  of  the  cities. 

This  summoning  of  deputies  from  the  cities  to  the  diets  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
to  King  Adolphus.  He  it  was  who  introduced  into  the  empire  the  practice  which 
had  long  been  established  by  law  in  England  and  France.  Adolphus  did  not  summon 
these  deputies  to  share  in  the  deliberations  and  votes  by  any  legal  enactment ;  such 
an  enactment  could  not  have  been  carried  in  an  assembly  like  the  old  diets  consistin*; 
of  nobles  alone.  He  showed  his  practical  wisdom  by  simply  summoning  the  deputies 
of  the  cities  to  the  diets  without  more  ado.  It  then  became  a  custom,  and  finally  the 
rule. 

He  acted  just  as  sagaciously  with  the  pale-burghers.  He  acknowledged  in  the 
new  imperial  city  of  Idstein  the  right  to  receive  pale-burghers  or  suburban  citizens, 
and  assured  freedom  to  all  the  unfree  who  settled  there.  Many  came  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, dependents  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  and  others,  and  settled  in  the  new 
free  city  of  Idstein  in  Nassau. 

Sure  of  the  support  of  the  cities  and  in  possession  of  the  revenues  of  Thuringia 
and  Meissen,  Adolphus  thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  throw  off  the  fetters  laid 
on  him  by  the  terms  entered  into  on  his  election  ;  he  no  longer  consulted  the  electors ; 
he  acted  independently  ;  he  levied  taxes  on  convents,  punished  offences  without  any 
regard  to  the  holy  orders  of  the  offender ;  he  disregarded  in  the  matter  of  tolls  and 
revenues  the  stipulations  made  at  his  election,  and  on  every  opportunity  reduced 
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<;]:iiinaQt8  of  sovereign  power  to  due  obedience.  Archbishop  Gerhard  of  Mainz  was 
the  first  fi'om  whom  he  withdrew  the  tolls  on  the  Rhine,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  new  city  of  Idstein,  as  so  many  of  his  unfree  subjects  left  him  for  that 
city.  The  archbishop  and  other  nobles  complained  that  the  king  was  robbing  them 
of  land  and  subjects,  and  removing  all  the  tolls  on  the  Rhine  ;  that  he  had  neglected 
his  promises  to  the  electors.  The  electors  and  princes  were  especially  aggrieved  that 
he  favored  the  cities,  that  he  curtailed  the  finances  of  the  nobles  by  the  system  of  sub- 
urban citizenship,  that  he  injured  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  by  summoning  the 
cities  to  the  diet ;  and  secondly,  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  compliant  tool  of  their  greed 
and  tyranny,  and  was  ^^  no  longer  willing  to  have  the  empire  ruled  to  please  them." 

^^  I  have  more  kings  in  my  pocket,''  said  the  Elector  Gerhard  of  Mainz  in  bitterness 
against  his  protege  ;  he  began  to  sound  Duke  Albert  of  Austria.  This  prince  poured 
gold  into  the  hands,  and  briUiant  promises  into  the  ears  of  this  rapacious  elector. 
Adolphus  had  proposed  to  the  Austrian  a  marriage  between  his  second  son  and  a 
daughter  of  Albert,  but  the  haughty  vassal  declined  his  king's  offer.  They  were 
mortal  foes.  The  king  everywhere  declared  himself  the  duke's  enemy,  and  Albert 
allied  himself  with  Germany's  deadliest  foe,  the  king  of  France,  and  received  sub- 
sidies from  him.  The  archbishop  of  Mainz,  in  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  some 
other  electors,  made  the  offer  to  elect  Albert  king  if  he  would  put  sufficient  force  in 
the  field  and  overthrow  Adolphus.  A  league  of  princes  was  formed  against  Adolphus 
and  supplied  with  French  and  Austrian  gold.  As  they  did  not  succeed  in  inveigling 
the  Pope  into  the  plot,  they  prepared  a  false  Papal  letter  demanding  the  deposition 
of  Adolphus,  and  published  it  to  their  adherents  as  a  genuine  document. 

In  the  spring  of  1298  Albert  marched  with  all  his  forces  to  the  Rhine.  The  Elec- 
tor Gerhard  of  Mainz  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Adolphus,  but  he  had  no  one  with 
him  but  Duke  Albert  11.  of  Saxe- Wittenberg,  three  Margraves  of  Brandenberg,  and 
the  written  consent  of  King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  The 
elector  of  Treves  and  Rudolf  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  king's  son-in-law,  had 
been  tempted  in  vain.  This  handful  of  princes  decreed  the  deposition  of  Adolphus 
and  the  election  of  Duke  Albert  of  Austria  as  king  of  the  Germans. 

All  the  Lower  Rhine  lands  adhered  to  Adolphus.  He  had  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Rhine,  friends  of  his  own  or  enemies  of  the  Hapsburger.  The  Elector  of  Treves,  the 
Rhine  Palgrave,  with  all  their  forces,  were  with  him ;  so  were  the  burghers  of  Worms 
and  Speyer.  The  free  cities  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Alsace,  Abbot  William  of  St. 
Gall,  the  free  peasantry  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  whom,  by  his  patent  of  30th  Novem- 
ber, 1297,  he  had  declared  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire,  zealously  took  up  armu 
for  him.  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria  had  declared  for  him,  and  Adolphus  was  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  contingent  without  any  suspicion  that  Otto,  who  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Albert,  had  allowed  the  latter  to  raise  troops  in  Bavaria,  had  received  from 
him  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  given  him  free  passage  through  the  passes  of 
Bavaria  into  Upper  Swabia. 

When  Adolphus  heard  of  what  took  place  in  Mainz  during  the  time  that  Albert 
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was  lying  before  the  city  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  handful  of  electors, 
the  impetuous  king  was  inflamed  with  wrath.  He  resolved  on  a  speedy  decision  by 
the  sword.  His  camp  was  at  Speyer.  Otto  of  Bavaria,  the  double-faced  duke,  had 
joined  him.  Adolphus  now  felt  himself  strong  enough,  and  declined  to  listen  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  the  loyal  cities.  In  addition  to 
the  troops  of  the  neighboring  towns,  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  were  coming  up  from 
the  free  cities.  Although  he  knew  the  army  of  the  Austrian  was  much  stronger  than 
his  own,  even  if  he  did  not  know  that  in  numbers  and  cavalry  it  was  twice  as  strong, 
he  yet  would  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand  citizens.  His  innate  love 
of  combat  and  the  belief  that  he  was  fighting  for  the  right,  for  what  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  so  overpowered  him  that  he  hastened  from  Speyer  to  look  for 
the  revolters  and  his  rival. 

Albert  of  Austria,  elected  by  all  kinds  of  fraud,  by  only  two  votes — ^for  the  assent 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  Papal  brief  were  supposititious — had  assumed  since  his  elec- 
tion the  behavior  of  a  lawfully- elected  king.  He  had  for  some  weeks  avoidcni  a 
collision  with  Adolphus ;  he  now  sought  to  meet  him  before  the  civic  troops  came  up. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1298,  the  sun  was  declining  when  the  armies  of  the  lawful 
king  Adolphus  and  the  pretender  Albert  met  at  GroUheim,  a  monastery  belonging  to 
Worms  southeast  of  the  Donnersberg.  Both  employed  the  night  in  preparations  for 
the  battle  of  the  morrow. 

Adolphus's  younger  son  Rupert  was  with  him.  In  view  of  the  battle  he  ^shed 
to  send  him  to  the  rear.  "  Father,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  will  stop  with  thee."  On  the 
morning  of  the  battle  both  sides  sang  ^^  Sancta  Maria,"  the  bishop  of  Strasbur^g  lead- 
ing the  Austrians,  the  archbishop  of  Treves  performing  the  same  office  to  the  royal- 
ists, after  an  address  in  which  he  told  them  that  they  were  fighting  for  Ood  and  the 
right.  The  battle  began  with  a  combat  of  cavalry ;  no  decisive  result  took  place. 
'^  I  must  into  it,"  cried  Adolphus  to  his  friends,  who  sought  to  detain  him.  He  dashes 
forward,  his  horse  stumbles,  the  king  is  thrown  and  borne  rearwards  by  his  men  in  an 
unconscious  condition.     They  undo  his  helmet  to  give  him  air. 

Albert  had  given  his  horsemen  the  unchivalrous  but  wise  order  to  wound  the 
adversaries'  horses,  and  to  ride  over  the  dismounted  knights.  This  was  perhaps  the 
reason  why  Adolphus  charged  into  the  fray.  Already  many  a  knight  was  fighting  on 
foot.  Adolphus  recovering  from  his  swoon,  leaps  up,  sees  how  things  are,  mounts  his 
steed,  calls  up  his  reserves,  his  loyal  Rhinelanders,  and  without  taking  time  to  put 
on  his  helmet,  plunges  into  the  battle,  cuts  through  the  thickest  confusion ;  he  seeks 
one  man  alone,  the  rival  king.  He  perceives  him,  he  presses  up  to  him  ;  he  does  not 
feel  that  he  is  wearied,  bareheaded,  unhelmeted ;  he  only  thinks  of  crossing  lances 
with  his  enemy.  "  Here,  duke,"  he  cried,  "  thou  must  lose  life  and  empire."  A  blow 
from  a  sword  on  his  unprotected  head  made  him  fall  bleeding  from  his  horse.  As  he 
lay  on  the  ground  the  Coimt  George  of  Stolzenberg  ran  him  through  the  neck  so  that 
he  expired  immediately. 

Soon  afler  the  king's  death  the  royalists  gave  way.     Many  were  captured,  among 
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them  the  late  king's  bod  Rupert.  He  had  taken  a  gallant  part  in  the  struggle,  and 
was  captured  fighting.  When  the  cooquerurs  in  the  evening  went  over  the  battle-field 
they  found  the  naked  corpBe  of  him  who  had  been  king  in  the  morning.  Archbishop 
Gerhard,  who  had  contributed  the  most  to  overthrow  the  prince  he  bad  raised  to  the 
throne,  exclaimed,  *'  To-day  a  manly  heart  has  perished ! "  He  could  not  restrain  his 
eighs  and  teare,  altliough  the  victorious  Albert  was  close  to  him.     He  felt  no  touch 


of  humanity.  He  refused  to  the  dead  king,  before  whom  he  had  lately  knelt  and 
taken  the  oath  of  feudal  allegiance,  interment  in  the  royal  vault  at  Speyer.  The 
royal  widow  buried  liim  in  the  neighboring  convent  of  Rosenthal. 

The  electors  retained  enough  of  tlie  feeling  of  justice  to  see  that  Albert's  elevation 
to  the  tiirouc  was  irregular  and  a  second  election  necessary.  Tlie  Austrian  was  liberal 
with  money  and  promises  towards  the  electors  who  had  not  been  for  him.  He  gave 
away  estates  and  rights  of  the  crown  much  more  important  than  those  given  by 
AdolphuB,  and  tlius  purchased  a  unanimous  election.  He  was  duly  elected  by  all  the 
elei^rs  on  the  27th  of  July,  1 298,  at  Frankfort,  and  crowned  at  Aix-1  a- Chapel le. 
Besides  other  privileges,  he  confirmed  to  the  nrt^hbisliop  of  Mainz  the  toll  on  the  Rhine 
at  Boppard,  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  tliut  at  Kaiwfrawerth  ;  hedischai^ed  the 
king  of  Bohemia  from  all  feudal  services  and  visitation  by  the  diet.     The  promiaes 
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made  by  Albert  before  his  second  election  were  promises  of  almost  sovereign  ind&- 
pendence. 

The  joy  was  great  but  brief  among  the  lords  who  shared  in  these  benefits.     They 
did  not  know  the  man  they  had  chosen  ;  a  striking  example  how  avarice  and  selfish- 
ness could  ensnare  both  lay  and  clerical  electors,  and  blind  them  to  what  was  before 
their  eyes- 
Albert;  as  duke  of  Austria,  had  continued  his  arbitrary  rule  and  his  promotion  of 
Upper  Swabian  favorites  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nobility  and  the  cities,  with 
Vienna  at  their  head,  had  again  taken  arms  against  him.     For  a  second  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  revolt,  but  he  put  down  at  the  same  time  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Austria.     He  left  to  the  city  of  Vienna  not  a  single  one  of  its  charters. 
In  spite  of  their  supplicant  visit  to  him  at  the  Kalenberg,  he  tore  them  before  their 
eyes ;  he  restored  the  charters  which  were  of  no  importance.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  duke  acted  so  arbitrarily  in  order  to  drive  the  cities  and  nobles  to  revolt,  and 
thus  give  him  an  opportunity  and  a  pretext  for  robbing  both  of  their  liberties,  which 
were  so  inconvenient  to  his  pride  and  avarice. 

The  people  in  the  Austrian  territories,  after  their  experiences  of  Duke  Albert, 
expected  little  from  King  Albert.  With  the  exception  of  the  Swiss,  the  people  of  the 
German  empire  made  great  mistakes  respecting  Albert,  much  to  his  favor.  The 
electors  experienced  their  first  disillusionment  at  Albert's  first  diet,  which  he  held  at 
Martinmas,  1298,  at  Niiremberg.  The  princes  had  remarked  what  a  value  their  neve 
king  set  on  the  external  splendors  of  royalty ;  and  therefore,  to  dignify  his  court, 
*  seventy-four  spiritual  and  temporal  princes,  three  hundred  counts  and  barons,  five 
thousand  nobles  appeared.  The  day  of  the  diet  was  also  a  family  festival  for  the  king. 
His  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Count  Mainhard  of  Tyrol,  was  crovnied,  and  hia 
oldest  son  Rudolf  invested  with  the  dukedom  of  Austria  and  Styria. 

The  great  princes  Kad  long  borne  annexed  to  their  titles  the  archoffices  of  the 
empire,  but  had  seldom  performed  their  functions.  Albert  determined  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  crown.  He  insisted  on  each  discharging  his 
duty,  and  even  his  own  brother-in-law  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  had,  as  arch- 
butler  of  the  empire,  to  perform  his  office  in  person,  and  present  him  the  wine  on  his 
knees.  While  he  is  sitting  in  royal  magnificence  at  the  table  rejoicing  in  his  good 
fortune,  a  tall  female  form  in  mourning  robes  steps  through  the  open  door,  throws 
herself  before  the  king,  and  begs  with  tears  in  behalf  of  her  captive  son.  It  is  the 
widow  of  King  Adolphus.  Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  the  mother  and  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife,  Albert  coldly  replied  she  must  apply  not  to  him  but  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mainz,  who  had  her  son  in  custody.  "  Then  is  my  prayer  refused,"  she  exclaimed 
as  she  rose,  and  turning  to  Albert's  wife,  she  said,  "  May  God  never  send  you  such 
sorrow." 

The  princes  might  see  from  all  this  what  they  had  to  expect  from  such  a  king. 
They  soon  had  fresh  cause  to  repent  his  election.  Albert  was  a  good  father  of  a 
&mily,  tender  to  his  children,  but  devoid  of  all  finer  feelings,  cold,  -  gloomy,  harsh. 
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He  was  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye.  In  politics  he  carried  injustice  to  unscrupu- 
lousness.  He  was  a  politic^  strong-willed,  and  energetic  man,  but  only  in  domestic, 
not  foreign  policy.  He  laid  much  stress  on  etiquette,  because  he  had  none  of  the 
spirit  or  flight  of  genius,  and  therefore  did  not  venture  to  move  freely  for  fear  of 
losing  his  dignity.  Pride  beyond  measure,  love  of  despotic  power,  insatiate  desire  for 
increase  of  territory,  were  his  leading  traits. 

Day  and  night  he  thought  of  means  to  augment  the  power  of  his  house  and  to 
make  the  throne  hereditary  in  his  family ;  no  way  to  tliis  end  was  too  troublesome, 
too  unjust,  too  dishonorable.  The  welfare  and  honor  of  the  empire  ^ere  nothing; 
he  abandoned  both  when  such  abandonment  was  useful  to  himself  and  his  family. 
He  was  very  different  from  his  father  in  his  religious  views.  In  his  bosom,  filled 
with  dry  calculations  and  interested  reasons,  the  religion  and  the  religious  views  of 
the  Middle  Ages  did  not  exist ;  he  was  tolerant  to  Jews,  Turks,  and  heathens.  But 
this  toleration  came  not  from  any  Christian  views  in  advance  of  his  time  respecting 
love  to  one's  neighbor,  but  from  the  muddy  spring  of  financial  interest,  and  from  his 
experience  of  the  priesthood  in  its  high  dignitaries,  and  because,  wishing  to  be  abso- 
lute monarch,  he  had  wished  not  to  favor  but  to  lower  the  clergy. 

To  what  excesses  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  Germany  gave  occasion  is  shown 
by  the  horrible  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  when  Albert 
was  elected.  The  last  fifteen  years  indeed  had  beheld  in  some  cities  of  the  empire 
cases  of  Christian  superstition  and  of  Jewish  love  of  gain ;  but  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  in  July  1298,  was  not  a  persecution  of  individual  Jews  in  this  or  that  city,  but 
a  general  persecution  and  murder  of  the  Jews  throughout  all  South  Germany.  Under 
the  pretext  that  the  Jews  had  desecrated  the  host,  a  travelling  tinker  named  Rind- 
fleisch  had  stirred  up  the  people  in  Franconia,  where  he  dwelt ;  God  wills,  was  the 
cry,  that  the  Jews  should  be  murdered,  and  the  murder  began.  From  Franconia  the 
lust  for  blood  and  plunder  passed  to  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  elsewhere,  and  about  ten 
thousand  Jews  of  every  age  and  sex  fell  victims  to  its  fury.  Some  no);>les  and  cities 
indeed  protected  the  Jews.  The  citissens  of  Ratisbon  strictly  prohibited  any  one  to 
slay  a  Jew  without  legal  examination  ;  they  said  if  it  was  God's  will  fihat  the  Jews 
be  murdered  they  would  not  oppose  it,  but  would  wait  until  some  stronger  evidence 
was  given  that*  the  vengeance  on  the  Jews  was  from  the  Lord.  1 

King  Albert  severely  opposed  this  outbreak  of  fanaticism ;  he  fined  heavily  the 
cities  and  districts  where  it  occurred,  because  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves 

« 

the  property  of  the  Jews,  and  had  abandoned  to  their  persecutors  some  royal  servitors 
who  were  Jews.  The  hope  of  getting  rid  of  Jewish  creditors  and  of  enriching  them- 
selves with  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  was  one  reason  impelling  many,  high  and  low,  to 
participate  in  the  murders.  The  fines  imposed  were  of  great  help  to  King  Albert's 
coflfers. 

King  Philip  of  France,  who  still  threatened  the  western  frontier,  had  employed 
the  time  of  the  struggle  between  Adolphus  and  Albert  in  dismembering  whole  dis- 
tricts in  Lorraine  from  the  empire.     When  Albi?rt  became  king  of  the  Germans  he 
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neither  puniahed  liim  nor  made  reclamiitiorid,  but  furraed  an  otfl'iiuive  &Dd  defeosive 
alliance  witli  him  againnt  everybody,  particularly  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Tbi§ 
Pope  had  refused  to  Albert  confirmation  iu  his  dignity  liecause  be  bad  rebelled  against 
Adolpbus,  his  lord  and  master,  and  had  treated  tyrannically  the  archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg and  other  sees  and  churches.     On  tbia  account  he  was  an  enemy  to  Ring  Albert. 


At  the  same  time  the  latter  fonml  a  good  match  for  his  son  Rudolf  in  Blanche,  the 
sister  of  the  king  of  the  French.  He  was  anxious  to  complete  his  treaty  with  Philip, 
and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  give  the  French  bride  as  her  marriage  portion  Oerman 
territory,  tlie  Land;:raviate  of  Alsace  und  Freiburg  in  Uechtland.  The  two  kings 
were  in  liarmony  not  only  about  this  marriage  but  about  a  second,  tlie  union  of  a  son 
of  Philip  with  a  daughter  of  Albert  in  the  autumn  of  1299.  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber a  personal  mvettng  of  the   two  kings  took  place  on   the  borders  of  llie   two 
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kingdoms  between  Vaucouleur  and  TouL  Albert  was  attended  by  most  of  tbe  electors. 
In  their  presence  King  Philip  asked  him  to  urge  the  electors  to  make  his  son  Budolf 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  advised  him  then  to  go  to  Rome  and  receive  the  imperial 
crown. 

The  electors  saw  the  intention  of  Albert  to  juggle  out  of  their  hands  the  right  of 
election  and  to  turn  the  elective  empire  into  an  hereditary  empire.  The  Rhenisli 
princes  had  even  before  the  meeting  spoken  strongly  against  the  Franco-German 
alliance.  The  preconcerted  scene,  therefore,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the 
electors  refuse  their  consent  to  the  double  marriage,  and  to  ride  away  the  same  even- 
ing without  taking  leave.  It  would  be  unjust  to  refer  this  proceeding  to  mere  selfish 
grounds.  The  French  king  Philip  le  Bel  was  tbe  cruel  murderer  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars,  Jacques  de  Molay,  whom  he  burnt  alive,  and  the  expeller  of  all 
Templars  from  France,  simply  in  order  to  seize  the  immense  wealth  in  money  and 
goods  possessed  by  the  order  in  France,  to  crush  by  the  means  thus  obtained  the 
aristocracy  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  himself  from  such  an  enemy  as  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  would  have  proved  in  his  struggle  against  the  Papacy. 

This  struggle  did  not  arise  for  thirteen  years  after  this  date,  but  long  before  this 
interview  with  the  German  king  the  king  of  France  had  done  much  to  annoy  the  Ger- 
man  princes.  He  favored  the  cities,  he  taxed  the  clergy,  arrested  refractory  bishops, 
humbled  the  high  nobility,  and  had  begun  to  turn  France  into  a  united  national  state 
with  unlimited  monarchy.  Not  without  reason  did  the  German  electors  fear  lest 
Albert  should  strive  for  a  similar  unity  and  similar  absolutism  in  Germany  as  that 
successfully  established  by  King  Philip  in  France. 

These  were  the  real  reasons  why  they  opposed  the  alliance ;  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, say  so,  but  assumed  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  alleged  as  the  ground  of  their 
disapproval  what  indeed  was  the  truth,  and  what  it  was  their  duty  as  well  as  right 
to  say  to  their  king,  namely,  that  Albert  had  done  nothing  to  recover  for  the  empire 
the  territory  seized  by  King  Philip,  or  to  secure  the  western  frontier  against  French 
attacks ;  that  he  had  actually  abandoned  the  Burgundian  Palatinate  to  his  French  ally, 
and  promised  to  the  French  bride  of  his  son  the  German  territories  of  Alsace  and 
Freiburg  as  a  portion ;  and  that  he  had  done  all  this  because,  for  the  aims  of  his  house, 
a  strict  family  alliance  with  France  seemed  so  necessary  that  he  forgot  to  protect  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  empire. 

The  three  temporal  electors  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  of  Saxony,  and  of  Branden- 
burg were  by  degrees  brought  over  to  approve  of  the  Franco-German  alliance ;  but 
the  spiritual  electors  held  out.  The  Elector  Gerhard  of  Mainz  labored  to  remove  this 
king,  and  even  gained  to  his  views  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  1300,  the  electors  of  Mainz,  Cologne  and  Treves,  and  the  Palatine  formed 
a  secret  league  "for  mutual  support  against  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  called  him- 
self king  of  the  Germans."  They  relied  on  the  fact  that  the  Pope  had  refused  to 
confirm  the  election,  and  that  therefore  Albert  could  not  be  lawfully  king.  Undoubt- 
edly Albert's  father,  Rudolf  I.,  had  conceded  to  the  Pope  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject 
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the  election  of  a  Gtenna^i  king^  and  had  declared  the  validity  of  the  election  to  be 
dependent  on  the  confirmation  by  the  Roman  See. 

Against  this  storm  Albert  sought  protection  by  the  money  and  the  arms  of  the 
imperial  cities^  ^^  his  loyal  and  dear  burghers,"  as  he  named  them.  He  sided  with 
them  in  all  their  conflicts  with  the  clergy.  He  promised  to  sanction  the  system  of 
suburban  citizenship.  One  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cities  had  been 
the  exemption  from  taxes  possessed  by  the  clergy  and  the  Church  estates.  During 
the  course  of  centuries  the  liberality  of  pious  men  or  the  craft  of  the  clergy  had 
brought  much  wealth  and  large  possessions  to  Church  and  convent.  At  this  period 
such  donations  were  frequent,  and  more  houses  and  property  in  the  cities  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  thus  were  tax-free.  The  lapse  of  time^  however, 
brought  higher  taxes  on  the  cities,  and  the  more  that  houses  and  lands  became 
Church  property  and  escaped  taxation,  the  heavier  was  the  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  citizens.  King  Albert  now  came  to  the  aid  of  his  ^'  loyal  and  dear  burghers  " } 
he  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  taxation  of  the  clergy,  a  step  in  which  Philip 
of  France  had  anticipated  him.  Then  came  a  royal  order  that  all  real  estate  in  Ulm 
and  Buchhom  devoted  or  given  to  clerical  purposes  must  within  a  year  be  transferred 
to  laymen  or  it  would  be  forfeited.  This  decree  was  extended  to  all  imperial  cities  so 
far  that  henceforth  no  real  estate  in  the  territory  of  an  imperial  city  could  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  At  the  same  time  King  Albert  renewed  the  league  of  the 
cities ;  he  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Worms,  Speyer,  Mainz  and 
Cologne,  and  other  Rhenish  cities^  and  we  may  assume  with  Ulm  and  the  Swabian 
cities. 

The  tolls  of  the  Rhine  were  heavy  burdens  on  trade.  Ancient  laws  had  ordered 
the  removal  of  all  illegal  tolls.  Albert,  at  his  first  diet  at  Nuremberg,  had  demanded 
from  the  Rhenish  archbishops  the  discontinuance  of  these  tolls.  In  place  of  this  they 
had  increased  the  tolls,  and  other  nobles  had  imitated  them.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1301, 
a  royal  decree  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  all  the  Rhine  tolls,  both  those  which  had 
been  illegally  and  violently  collected  by  the  spiritual  electors  and  others,  and  those 
instituted  by  his  predecessors  and  himself,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  appointed 
by  Frederick  H. 

The  king  was  right  in  trymg  to  get  the  start  of  those  who  wished  to  pull  him 
down ;  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  in  this  matter  of  tolls  was  a  contempt  of  the  emperor 
and  a  shameful  extortion  on  the  people.  The  royal  decree  empowered  the  cities  of 
the  Rhine  to  ofier  armed  resistance  to  all  attempts  at  collecting  such  tolls. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  thus  free  from  tolls.  The  cities  had  already 
favored  his  cause ;  they  were  now  so  enthusiastic  that  they  called  out  all  their  forces, 
and  placed  such  an  army  at  his  disposal  that  he  could  attack,  defeat,  and  humble  one 
after  another  the  enemies  who  sought  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  But  he  had  forces 
of  another  kind  also.  When  he  opened  his  campaign  against  the  electors  of  the 
Rhine  he  released  all  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  the  same  from  their  allegiance,  and 
declared  them  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire  if  they  joined  him,  the  king,  in  his 
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contest  with  the  revolted  crown-vassaLs.  For  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  the  nobility 
had  been  directed  to  despoil  freemen  of  their  freedom  and  make  them  retainers  or 
serfs,  and  '^  the  long,  the  terrible  kingless  time  "  had  caused  many  a  freeman  to  sur- 
render his  freedom  and  become  a  retainer  or  vassal  of  some  prince  in  order  to  gain 
the  protection  of  some  powerful  lord.  The  royal  decree  could  not  but  make  a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  smaller  nobles  and  the  free  peasants  whom  he  again  made  free ; 
in  fact  the  spiritual  electors  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  king  in  the  open  field  because 
they  had  lost  confidence  in  their  own  men ;  they  preferred  to  seek  protection  in  their 
castles  and  fortresses. 

In  the  course  of  an  arduous  year  King  Albert  had  humbled  the  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  the  electors  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne.  They  had  separately  to  make 
peace  under  heavy  terms.  King  Albert  had  indeed  received  some  aid  from  his  ally 
Philip,  but  it  was  to  the  cities  that  his  success  was  due,  to  their  forces,  their  money, 
their  liberal  supplies,  which  they  furnished  in  such  abundance  that  in  spite  of  their 
long  siege  operations  no  want  was  ever  felt  in  the  royal  army.  Albert  had  seen  what 
the  fi'ee  cities  could  do,  and  henceforth  he  did  everything  to  retain  their  devotion.  He 
now  formally  gave  the  imperial  cities  permission  to  receive  pale-burghers.  He  also 
looked  to  public  safety  and  quiet  in  commercial  intercourse  by  land  or  water,  and  for 
this  end  united  and  guided  the  civic  conununities  of  Germany. 

He  could  henceforth  rely  on  the  cities  even  for  his  plans  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  his  darling  project  of  making  the  crown  of  Germany 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  When  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  grasp  Zee- 
land  and  Holland  he  nearly  lost  his  liberty.  The  last  lord  of  these  countries  had  died 
leaving  only  collateral  heirs.  Albert  sought  to  annex  to  his  private  estates  both  these 
provinces  as  lapsed  fiefs.  The  heirs  resisted,  and  would  have  captured  the  king  by 
stratagem  if  the  daughter  of  Count  Reynald  of  Guelders  had  not  been  nobler  than 
King  Albert.  This  high-spirited  maiden  had  been  betrothed  to  the  king's  second  son, 
but  the  betrothal  had  been  broken.  Her  father  invited  the  king  to  one  of  his  castles 
near  Nimeguen  to  treat  about  the  country  of  Holland.  Albert's  avarice  and  self-love 
led  him  into  the  snare.  The  rejected  betrothed  of  his  son  was  noble  enough  to  reveal 
his  danger  to  the  royal  guest,  and  point  out  a  road  of  escape  by  a  gate  in  the  wall. 
Albert  gave  up  his  designs  on  Holland. 

Like  King  Adolphus,  he  wished  to  appropriate  Meissen  and  Thunngia.  But  the 
royal  army  was  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  lawful  heirs  Frederick  and  Diezmann, 
in  a  battle  fought  on  the  31st  of  May,  1307,  near  Altenburg.  Albert  himself  came  in 
July  with  a  strong  army,  but  had  no  success,  being  recalled  by  a  change  of  affairs  in 
Bohemia.  In  the  year  1306  the  king  of  Bohemia,  Wenceslaus  II.,  had  died  after  a 
reign  of  a  year.  He  was  the  last  male  of  the  old  stock  of  Przemisl,  and  Albert  had 
at  once  laid  hands  on  Bohemia  as  a  lapsed  fief,  invested  his  son  Rudolf  in  it,  and  mar- 
lied  him  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  king,  Elizabeth,  a  Polish  princess.  Anna,  the 
lawful  sister  of  Wenceslaus,  and  wife  of  Duke  Henry  of  Carinthia,  Albert's  own  niece, 
was  still  alive.  Most  of  the  Bohemians  regarded  Anna's  husband  as  the  lawful  heir 
152 
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of  the  throne,  and  they  elected  the  duke  of  Cariathia  b»  their  kiog  in  reliance  on  tlie 
old  privilege  granted  by  the  emperors  ^ving  them  the  right  of  electing  ladepeDdently 
their  own  king. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  savage  cruelty,  but  Albert  gained  the  upper  band, 
and  Rudolf  mounted  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  raised  by  the  arms  of  his  father  and  the 
corruption  of  the  inHuential  leaders  of  the  Bohemians.  But  in  July,  1307,  nioe 
months  after  such  an  election,  death  removed  from  his  head  the  blood-stained  crowu 
of  Bohemia.      It  was  this  that  recalled  Albert  from   Thuringia.      The  suppressed 


hatred  of  the  Bohemians  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg  broke  out  in  words  aud  deeds 
after  the  death  of  Rudolf.  King  Albert  had  at  once  invested  his  second  son,  Duke 
Frederick,  with  the  kingdom.  "We  do  homage  to  no  Austrian!"  exclaimed  the 
Bohemians  assembled  at  Prague.  A  fierce  struggle  resulted,  many  of  the  Austrian 
party  were  slain,  the  otiiera  driven  from  the  country  ;  Henry  of  Carintfaia  was  again 
elected  king,  and  entered  Prague. 

King  Albert  acted  as  though  a  piece  of  bis  own  estates  was  taken  from  him ;  he 
determined  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  his  son  Frederick.  But  his  army  was  shattered 
against  the  walls  of  Prague  by  the  bravery  of  the  Bohemians  and  their  allies  the  dis- 
contented princes  of  Germany.  Frederick  and  Diezmann  of  Thuringia,  Dukes  Ottu 
and  Stephen  of  Lower  Bavaria,  Count  Eberhard  of  Wurtemberg,  and  other  princes 
brought  numerous  troops  to  aid  the  new  king  of  Bohemia.     The  sums  of  money  paid 
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by  the  king  elect  to  his  allies  were  not  the  attraction,  but  the  prospect  of  engaging 
Albert  in  a  long  war  in  Bohemia,  which  would  exhaust  the  means  and  forces  of  the 
Hapsburg  house,  or  bring  destruction  to  the  king  and  his  projects.  If  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  were  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  Albert  would  be  strong  enough 
by  this  accession  of  strength  to  compel  the  South  German  princ^^s  to  assent  to  his 
wish  of  making  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  to  crush  all  opponents,  absorb 
their  territories,  and  become  absolute  monarch  of  Germany. 

Not  want  of  provisions,  although  some  scarcity  had  appeared,  not  the  frosts  of 
winter,  which  furnished  the  pretext,  but  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  the  Bohe- 
mians and  their  allies  and  his  heavy  losses  compelled  King  Albert  to  retreat  and  seek 
new  reinforcements  on  the  Rhine  and  in  his  hereditary  domains.  He  could  not  leave 
Botiemia  alone.  In  all  these  attempts  on  Holland,  Thuringia,  Bohemia,  Albert  never 
lost  sight  of  the  plan  commenced  by  his  father  of  building  up  a  great  hereditary  prin- 
cipality on  the  foundation  of  the  original  Hapsburg  property.  His  father  had  bought 
or  amassed  many  estates,  revenues  and  rights  in  Swabia,  and  he  now,  in  imitation  of 
his  father,  sought  to  make  the  Hapsburg  possessions  a  connected  territory,  ^^  by  pur- 
chase, by  persuasion,  by  skilful  management,  if  necessary  even  by  violence."  All 
this  is  confessed  by  servile  historians,  as  well  as  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  omitted 
to  confirm  the  Swiss  confederates  in  their  position  as  immediate  subjects  of  the  crown  ; 
he  wished  to  have  them  in  his  hereditary  principality. 

To  strengthen  himself  he  formed  a  league  with  the  Pope.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Pope  to  break  the  alliance  between  France  and  Germany ;  he  therefore  drew 
closer  to  Albert,  who  deserted  his  French  ally  and  joined  the  Pope  against  him.  He. 
thus  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  ambition  his  honor  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  king. 

He  declared  himself  not  only  ready,  if  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of  the 
Holy  See  for  his  plan  of  making  the  German  crown  hereditary,  to  take  the  field  with 
a  powerful  army  against  his  previous  ally  the  king  of  France,  but  he  engaged  to 
maintain  all  the  grants  which  his  father  Rudolf  had  conceded  to  the  Roman  See,  and 
he  also  delivered  to  the  Pope,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1303,  a  letter  of  obedience. 
Albert  of  Hapsburg  granted  to  tlie  Papacy  what  had  never  been  granted  before,  the 
claim  that  "  the  Papal  See  had  transferred  the  dignity  of  Roman  emperor  to  Charles 
the  Great,  and  had  invested  certain  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  with  the  right  to 
elect  the  German  king."  He  bound  himself  to  place  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  only 
such  governors  as  were  agreeable  to  the  Pope,  and  to  remove  any  one  who  fell  under 
his  Holiness's  displeasure.  He  further  bound  himself,  on  the  demand  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  successors,  to  oppose  all  enemies  of  the  Papal  See  with  his  whole 
power.  This  document  was  issued  by  Albert  at  Nuremberg.  He  acknowledged  the 
Pope  as  feudal  superior  of  the  crown,  threw  away  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
and  subscribed  to  a  slavish  submission  of  the  government  to  the  Papacy.  And  what 
did  Boniface  VIII .  in  return  f  When  the  Pope  had— on  paper — deposed  King  Philip 
of  France,  he  solemnly  invited  Albert  of  Hapsburg  to  accept  the  homage  of  the 
French  people,  who  were  released  from  their  allegiance.      PhUip  sat  firm  on  his 
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throne,  supported  by  his  bourgeoisie  and  the  national  feeling  so  vivid  in  his  people ; 
he  not  only  took  Pope  Boniface  prisoner,  but  he  made  the  two  successoiiB  of  tht^ 
Pontiff  the  obedient  instruments  of  his  will. 

For  the  sake  of  his  hopes  and  projects  King  Albert  sunk  thus  low,  with  the  mental 
reservation  to  keep  as  little  of  his  promise  to  the  Pope  as  he  had  kept  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  electors  before  his  election.  Pope  Boniface,  however,  died  not  quite 
three  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Papal-German  alliance,  and  hence  could 
fulfil  nothing  of  what  Albert  had  expected.  Destiny  opposed  their  fulfilment.  His 
tyranny  and  grasping  tendencies  gave  arms  to  the  conspiracy  and  the  murder  that 
ended  his  royal  life,  which,  after  the  degradation  of  his  submission  to  the  Pope,  was 
merely  a  series  of  unrighteous  actions. 

The  power  exercised  by  King  Philip  of  France  over  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  punish  King  Albert  for  his  breach  of  faith  by  procuring  the 
elevation  of  Albert's  mortal  enemy,  Peter  Aichspalter,  to  the  first  electoral  see  of 
Germany  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Gerhard  of  Mainz  in  1305.  The  injustice, 
deceits,  and  frauds  of  the  king  had  made  this  prelate  his  declared  foe.  Aichspalter, 
the  son  of  poor  people  of  Treves,  physician  of  King  Rudolf,  then  bishop  of  Basel«  had, 
in  the  struggle  between  Adolphus  and  Albert,  exhibited  distinguished  loyalty  to  Im 
elected  and  lawful  king  Adolphus.  The  Hapsburger,  with  his  fiunily  possessions  near 
Basel,  did  not  forget  the  bishop's  loyalty  to  his  predecessor.  He  excited  the  count  of 
Montfort  and  Werdenberg  to  surprise  and  throw  into  prison  the  bishop  of  Basel ;  he 
only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a  heavy  ransom. 

This  man,  so  provoked  by  the  king,  was  now  the  Archbishop-elector  of  Mainz,  the 
chancellor  of  Germany.  He  had  for  years  exercised  great  iniiuence  over  the  young 
Duke  John  the  nephew  of  the  king.  John  was  the  son  of  Albert's  dead  brother 
Rudolf  and  Agnes  the  daughter  of  King  Ottocar  H.  When  death  deprived  him  of  his 
mother,  John  had  been  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Wenceslaus  II.  in  Prague.  Aich- 
spalter, before  he  became  bishop  of  Basel,  had  been  chancellor  of  Bohenua,  and  held 
this  office  for  nearly  ten  years  along  with  his  bishopric  of  Basel.  He  excited  King 
Wenzel,  and  still  more  the  young  Duke  John,  against  Albert.  The  iniquities  which 
Albert  committed  against  this  nephew  were  too  great  and  too  crying. 

Albert  had  promised  solemnly  to  pay  a  heavy  pecuniary  compensation  to  bis 
brother  Rudolf  for  his  renunciation  of  Austria  and  St3rria ;  he  never  paid  a  penny  either 
to  his  brother  or  his  heirs,  although  twenty  years  had  elapsed.  During  this  interval 
the  throne  of  Bohemia  had  been  twice  vacant.  Duke  John  was  the  grandson  of  King 
Ottocar  II.,  and  no  one,  not  even  Henry  of  Carinthia,  had  a  nearer  right  to  the  crown 
than  he. ,  For  Henry's  right  rested  on  his  wife  as  a  female  descendant  of  Przemisl, 
while  John  was  the  last  male.  With  the  recklessness  of  despotism  King  Albert  had 
trampled  on  these  lawful  claims  of  his  nephew,  first  by  forcing  on  the  Bohemians  his 
own  son  Rudolf,  and  after  his  death  by  attempting  to  raise  his  second  son  Frederick 
to  the  crown.  Albert  did  not  even  give  to  his  nephew  .the  lands  in  Upper  Swabia 
and  elsewhere  to  which  the  orphan  was  heir,  although  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
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and  therefore  out  of  his  nonage.  The  young  duke  had  moreover  friends  and  com- 
rades who  had  to  complain  of  the  king  for  withholding  their  estates^  or  who  felt 
themselves  otherwise  injured;  such  were  the  nobles  Rudolf  von  Wart,  Walter  von 
Kschenbachy  Ulrich  von  Palm,  and  Conrad  von  Tegerufeld. 

These  men  told  Duke  John,  already  embittered  against  his  uncle,  that  the  king 
would  entirely  despoil  him  of  his  heritage  and  provide  him  with  a  bishop's  mitre. 
"  EIspeciaDy,"  says  Ottocar  of  Homeck,  "  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  disloyal  wolf, 
urged  him  privily  to  stand  up  for  his  own  good  rights,  his  heritage,  and  told  him  that 
lie  could  rely  on  the  princes  and  nobles  ;  all  knew  Albert's  rapacity,  all  hated  him  ;  he 
must  dread  or  dare  the  utmost."  The  suspicion  of  having  suggested  murder  to  John 
is  laid  with  good  ground  on  Aichspalter.  Revenge  and  the  determination  to  cross 
Albert's  plan  to  make  the  empire  hereditary  and  the  monarchy  absolute  may  have 
influenced  him  from  the  time  when  the  king  betrayed  the  intention  of  carrying  out 
this  plan  by  force  if  he  could  not  succeed  by  any  other  method ;  in  other  words,  of 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and  making  an  end  of  the  power  of  the 
princes. 

The  latest  researches  respecting  the  murder  of  Albert  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
plot  against  him  was  formed  by  the  princes  to  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of  those  plans 
which  threatened  th^ir  power ;  that  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  made  the  stripling  John 
and  his  friends  the  instruments  to  carry  out  the  plot,  and  that  many  princes  were 
cognizant  of  the  attempt  of  Duke  John  on  the  king. 

« 

King  Albert  had  his  headquarters  in  Baden  in  the  county  of  Hapsburg,  the  rendez- 
vous for  his  army,  with  which  he  intended  to  conquer  Bohemia.  He  had  on  this 
occasion  been  lavish  with  silver  and  gold,  in  order  to  collect  an  overpowering  force 
wherewith  to  conq<uer  Bohemia-^that  is,  for  the  most  unjust  of  all  campaigns,  which 
would  trample  down  the  Bohemian  right  of  election  and  his  nephew's  right  of 
inheritance.  His  money  and  his  promises  were  so  efficacious  and  the  contingents 
from  the  upper  districts  and  the  promises  of  the  princes  were  so  great  that  he  felt 
himself  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  sure  of  acquiring  Bohemia.  He  thus  kept  Mayday. 
Duke  John  begged  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  Constance  to  intercede 
with  the  king  on  this  festive  day  respecting  his  inheritance.  He  and  his  friends 
would  try  once  more  what  reason  could  do,  and  if  they  failed  would  venture  the 
uttermost,  and  if  they  could  not  get  right,  take  revenge  with  their  own  hands.  The 
two  prelates  appeared  before  the  king  at  dinner,  and  interceded  for  the  nephew. 
The  king  thought  the  nephew  might  wait  till  the  Bohemian  campaign,  then  care 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  advice  of  the  princes  ;  meanwhile  let  him  be  satisfied 
with  the  honor  of  commanding  an  excellent  body  of  cavalry  which  the  king  would 
rquip  splendidly  for  him.  When  Duke  John  heard  this  reply  he  remarked,  "  He  who 
desires  my  land  desires  my  death."  He  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  the  king  wished 
him  to  fall  in  the  campaign. 

After  dinner  the  king  rode  to  meet  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  was  coming  from 
Rheinfelden.     His  son  Leopold  and  other  princes,  Duke  John  and  his  Knights,  were 
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with  him.  The  latter  preased  forward  into  the  king's  immediate  oeigfaborliood. 
When  they  came  to  the  Reuss,  which  had  to  he  crossed  by  a  terry-host,  they  croewtl 
with  the  king.  While  the  feny-boat  returned  to  the  other  bank  the  king  and  Duke 
John  with  bis  knights  rode  forward.  They  were  passing  through  some  plowed  land 
near  Windiscb.  Before  them  lay  the  old  tower  of  Hapsbiirg,  the  castle  of  his  race. 
Suddenly  Escbenbach  seized  the  king's  bridle  on  a  word  of  command  from  John,  who 
remained  somewhat  in  the  rear.     Palm  and  Eschenbacb  cut  and  thrust  at  the  kiog. 


"Help,  cousin  1"  screamed  Albert;  but  Duke  John  replied,  "This  is  the  reward  of 
injustice,"  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The  king,  with  his  head  split  open,  bHa 
bleeding  from  his  borse,  murdered  on  his  own  ground,  by  his  own  kin,  in  sight  of  his 
own  men,  who,  separated  by  the  stream,  could  only  raise  a  useless  cry.  An  old 
woman  ran  to  help  the  king.  With  his  bleeding  bead  on  her  bosom  the  king 
breathed  his  last. 

So  perished  King  Albert  and  bis  plans,  in  the  present  canton  of  Aargsu.  In  wild 
confusion  the  accomplices  of  the  murder  fled,  each  his  own  road  ;  the  avenging  spirits 
hurried  them  away  ;  they  never  saw  each  other  again.  They  died  in  misery.  Duke 
John  died  in  prison  at  Pisa.      Only  one  of  his  confidants,  Rudolf  von  Wart,  wa» 
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takea ;  he  did  not  fly  the  country ;  he  had  laid  no  hand  on  the  king.  But  he  was 
broken  on  the  wheel ;  with  his  fractured  limbs  he  lived  for  three  days ;  his  faithful 
wife^  wet  with  his  blood,  sat  under  the  wheel  day  and  night,  praying,  consoling,  com- 
forting him  by  the  presence  of  her  love  and  truth  till  he  Was  released  from  his  pains. 

The  castles  of  the  conspirators  were  destroyed  by  the  adherents  of  the  murdered 
king,  and  as  they  could  not  reach  the  guilty  fugitives,  Albert's  widow  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter  Agnes,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  and  his  sons  Leopold  and  Frederick, 
took  an  inhuman,  awful  vengeance  on  the  innocent  relatives,  friends,  and  retainers  of 
the  fugitives ;  the  tigress  Agnes  did  not  spare  even  the  child  in  the  cradle.  All  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  Hapsburgers  were  strangled  or  beheaded,  or  driven  from 
house  and  home.  The  victims  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.  The  estates  of  all 
were  confiscated,  and  with  a  portion  of  them  Agnes  and  her  brothers  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  king  fell  the  convent  of  Kiinigsfelden.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  furies 
of  the  Merovingians  had  returned  to  the  world,  and  it  is  worth  remark  that  Agnes  and 
Elizabeth  held  their  bloody  vengeance  compatible  with  piety,  and  were  still  called 
pious. 

The  murder  of  the  king  by  his  nephew  was  received  in  Germany  with  horror,  the 
revenge  of  his  family  with  abhorrence.  Albert's  fate  met  sympathy  nowhere.  His 
pride,  his  greed,  his  tyranny,  his  repulsive  character  had  made  him  universally  hated 
or  feared.  And  so  men  forgot  what  was  praiseworthy  in  him  and  his  reign  ;  public 
peace  and  security,  free  intercourse  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  had  for  a  long 
time  not  been  so  well  assured  as  during  his  rule. 

He  had  been  the  first  undisguised  despot  since  Henry  VI.  He  had  in  some  cases 
acted  justly,  and  hence  his  justice  has  been  celebrated.  The  contemporary  chronicler 
Ottocar  of  Horneck  says  '^  the  king  had  the  complaints  of  the  people  read  to  him,  but 
whatever  reflected  on  him  or  his  children,  that  was  not  read."  The  good  trait  in  his 
character,  his  fatherly  care  for  the  promotion  of  his  children,  was  the  very  quality 
which  made  him  insatiable,  and  this  insatiablencss  produced  his  death.  In  another 
respect,  too,  his  contemporaries  must  have  seen  the  finger  of  retribution.  The  bloody 
spectre  of  King  Adolphus  must  have  liaunted  the  recollections  of  the  people.  The 
widow  of  Adolphus  had  wept  in  vain  before  the  victorious  Albert,  and  now  Elizabeth, 
Albert's  widow,  had  to  weep  her  murdered  lord. 

The  German  princes  had  been  rendered  by  Albert's  reign  so  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  that  no  one  of  his  sons  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  King 
Philip  of  France  asked  it  for  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois,  and  French  gold  had 
already  won  the  archbishop  and  elector  Henry  of  Cologne.  But  Aichspalter,  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  was  also  archchancellor  of  the  empire  and  had  in  his  hand 
the  convoking  of  the  electoral  princes,  so  skilfully  worked  on  the  majority  of  them 
that  they  were  induced  by  him  to  elect  Count  Henry  IV.  of  Luxemburg,  the  oldest 
son  of  that  Count  Henry  III.  who  fell  at  Woringen.  The  principle  of  electing  no 
prince  of  large  private  means  pleased  the  princes  well,  and  the  man  now  elected  had 
a  much  smaller  and  poorer  estate  than  the  first  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 
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On  a  precipitous  crag  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  rises  the  castle  of  Lutzelburg, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  county  of  Luxemburg.  The  inheritance  of  the  new  king 
was  only  twenty  miles  long,  rich  in  iron,  in  forest,  in  cattle,  but  poor  in  crops.  Yet 
the  fitness  of  the  new  king  was  so  great  that  Aichspalter  could  recommend  bun 
without  a  word  of  exaggeration.  He  was  chivalrous,  handsome,  and  well-informed 
for  the  times ;  the  mountains  and  forests  of  his  county  were  safe  for  the  traveller. 
He  preserved  order  and  executed  justice.  He  was  forty  years  old,  honest,  sincere, 
and  sagacious.  His  wise  government  of  his  county,  his  stout  arm,  which  protected 
the  poor  and  weak  against  the  oppression  and  plunder  of  the  petty  nobles,  were  so 
well  known  that  men  said  of  him,  "  Whatever  his  origin  we  would  have  taken  him 
for  vicar  of  the  empire."  But  the  new  king  of  the  Germans  was,  in  language  and 
manners,  a  Frenchman,  a  Romanic,  and  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  Bamanticism. 

He  had  hitherto  displayed  so  little  German  feeling  that  when  Adolphus  was  at 
war  with  the  king  of  France,  he  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter  as  his  aOy, 
although  he  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  But  prince  of  the  empire  as  he  was,  he  was 
also  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France  ;  the  greater  half  of  the  population  of  Luxemburg 
was  German,  but  there  was  a  large  proportion  French.  He  himself  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  French  court,  and  had  imbibed  French  manners  to  such  an  extent  that 
French  had  become  his  mother-tongue,  and  he  could  not  express  himself  well  in 
German  ;  hence  the  official  documents  of  his  reign  are  rare  in  German.  As  king  and 
emperor  he  usually  spoke  French,  as  his  German,  even  his  provincial  German  (Platt- 
deutsch),  was  broken.  He  thought  it  befitting  a  prince  to  make  a  splendid  appear- 
ance, and  therefore  sought  external  display  such  as  he  had  seen  in  France. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Aichspalter  and  his  fellow-princes  set  on  the  throne.  It 
was  a  Frenchman  who  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  6th  of  January,  1309. 
This  King  Henry  VII.  bought  his  election  by  great  concessions  to  the  electors,  espe- 
cially to  the  Rhenish  princes  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  the  Palatinate.  Very  soon  the 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Rhine  ceased  again ;  he  gave  the  Rhenish  princes  the 
right  to  collect  tolls  by  land  and  water,  and  thus  to  exercise  heavy  oppression  on 
the  commerce  of  the  cities ;  he  restored  to  them  the  estates  which  Albert  had  taken 
from  them  as  belonging  to  the  empire ;  he  deprived  the  cities  of  their  privUege  of 
taking  suburban  citizens.     He  thus  injured  the  municipal  system. 

All  this  shows  that  Henry  VII.  had  no  understanding  of  what  was  necessary  for 
Germany  and  for  the  changes  and  developments  of  the  last  decades.  It  is  true  he 
established  peace  and  law  in  the  empire,  and  punished  severely  the  robber-knights 
who  did  not  obey.  At  the  diet  of  Speyer  he  sought  to  induce  King  Albert's  two  sons, 
the  Dukes  Frederick  and  Leopold  of  Austria,  to  cede  to  the  empire  the  duchies  of 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola ;  these  territories,  he  said,  had  often  given  rise  to 
destructive  wars,  and  five  kings  had  already  lost  their  lives  about  them.  Frederick, 
perceiving  the  king's  intention  of  bestowing  them  on  his  own  son,  answered  fear- 
lessly, "  Well,  let  him  be  the  sixth  that  touches  them  ! "  Henry  confirmed  them  in 
their  fiefs,  and  tliey  promised  to  accompany  the  king  with  a  powerful  force  to  Rome. 
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Accustomed  in  Paris  to  place  the  digiiity  of  a  king  in  external  pomp  and  splendor^ 
Henry  was  possessed  with  the  idea  of  being  Roman  emperor.  Germany  was  the 
43tepping-stone  to  his  ambition  ;  to  restore  the  majesty  of  the  empire  in  Italy  was  the 
hearty  desire  of  this  Frenchman. 

Henry  of  Carinthia,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  had  ruled  so  ill  that  the  Bohemian 
-estates  requested  King  Henry  to  invest  his  son  with  Bohemia.  Henry  of  Carinthia 
bad  not  only  displayed  incapacity,  but  had  delayed  to  ask  investiture  in  Bohemia 
within  the  legal  time,  and  had  despised  excommunication  and  outlawry.  This  was 
enough  to  justify  the  princes  in  declaring  the  fief  vacant,  and  therefore  Henry  VII. 
invested  his  son  John  therewith,  and  married  him  on  the  same  day  to  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest  sister  of  the  late  King  Wenceslaus  lU.,  although  John  was  only  fourteen 
years  old.  Thus  the  house  of  Luxemburg  obtained  Bohemia.  Henry,  the  ex-king, 
had  to  content  himself  with  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol.  Henry  VII.  sent  Aichspalter 
jind  Berthold  of  Henneberg  with  his  son  to  Bohemia ;  they  placed  iiim  securely  on  the 
throne  of  the  Czechs. 

Henry  VH.  removed  to  Speyer  the  bodies  of  the  two  late  monarchs  Adolphus  and 
Albert.  Count  Eberhard  I.  of  Wiirtemberg  had  not,  like  the  other  princes,  come  to 
Speyer  to  do  homage  and  receive  investiture ;  he  was  also  accused  by  the  Swabian 
cities,  whose  privileges  in  his  capacity  of  imperial  bailiff  he  had  violated.  When  sum- 
moned  he  appeared  with  such  a  train  that  it  was  thought  he  meant  violence.  When 
requested  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  cities,  he  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  do 
their  duty  by  him  he  would  be  still  harder  on  them.  He  rode  away  as  defiantly  as  he 
bad  come.  The  king  could  not  avoid  pronouncing  sentence  of  outlawry  on  such  a 
vassal,  but  he  delayed  putting  it  into  execution,  expecting  Eberhard  to  submit.  He, 
however,  continued  defiant,  and  the  king  confided  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  the 
Swabian  cities  which  Eberhard  had  oppressed.  Their  civic  courage  humbled  the 
proud  count  and  his  knights  in  a  brief  time ;  he  left  the  country,  and  the  imperial 
cities  took  possession  of  his  cities  and  castles.  Eberhard  did  not  recover  his  estates 
tiU  two  years  after  Henry's  death.  During  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
Henry  VU.  had  gone  to  Italy ;  on  the  23d  of  December,  1310,  he  solemnly  entered 
Milan,  and  on  the  Gth  of  January,  1311,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy. 

To  obtain  means  for  his  journey  to  Rome,  Henry  VII.  had  pledged,  given,  squan- 
dered the  estates  and  rights  of  the  empire,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pledge  free 
cities  of  the  empire  to  spiritual  or  temporal  nobles.  He  acted  thus  despotically  to 
these  cities  in  order  to  obtain  arms  and  money  for  the  nobles,  while  the  cities  could 
have  supplied  him  with  both  much  more  abundantly.  In  order  to  restrain  Philip  of 
France  from  hostilities  during  his  absence  in  Italy,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  him^ 
and  abandoned  to  the  French  king  the  rich  and  noble  city  of  the  empire,  Lyons, 
the  flourishing  seat  oi'  Burgundian  industry  and  trade.  In  the  same  week  when  this 
treaty  was  signed  in  Paris,  the  French  crown-prince  Lewis  led  a  French  anny  to 
Lyons.  The  citizens,  who,  full  of  courage,  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  their 
city  and  taken  up  arms,  were  seized  with  despair  when  they  saw  that  the  head  of  the 
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empire  had  betrayed  them  to  France  in  violation  of  his  royal  duty.  Thus  abandoned, 
nothing  was  left  to  the  citizens  but  hopeless  resistance  and  destruction^  or  surren- 
der. They  yielded  themselves  and  their  city  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Frenclu 
Henry  VH.  never  made  even  an  appearance  of  remonstrance  against  the  seizure  of 
such  a  city. 

Lyons  was  thus  annexed  to  France.  Burgundy  was  the  next  object  of  French 
encroachments.  By  such  policy  Henry  VH.  gained  nothing  for  himself,  but  only 
increased  the  appetite  of  the  French  people  for  German  tenitory. 

But  Henry  VH.  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  German  nation ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  Italy,  in  which,  like  Frederick  U.,  he  wished  to 
place  his  abode. 

The  victory  of  republican  principles  had  made  the  Upper  Italian  cities  advance 
with  wonderful  rapidity  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  hence  in  wealth  ;  but  the 
struggle  between  the  two  parties,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  still  raged  bitterly. 
Having  no  foreign  foes,  they  waged  civil  wars.  Civic  freedom  degenerated ;  the 
heads  of  the  party  of  nobles  and  the  people  were  equally  savage,  and  messengers 
from  Italy  had  come  to  Speyer  to  invite  Henry  VII.  to  restore  order  and  peace  beyond 
the  Alps.  When  he  commenced,  in  October,  1310,  his  march  to  Italy,  he  had  only 
five  thousand  men  with  him  ;  he  reckoned  on  additions  from  the  Ghibellines.  At 
first,  all  the  cities,  even  Venice,  and  the  heads  of  both  factions,  did  him  homage.  But 
his  want  of  money  forced  him  to  be  exacting ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  money 
from  the  haughty  Guelph  citizens.  The  tax  of  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
imposed  on  Milan  with  her  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  embittered  both  parties  against 
the  king,  and  when  he  demanded  that  one  hundred  illustrious  Milanese  should  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome^as  a  guard  of  honor  as  he  professed,  but  in  reality  as  hostages — 
a  conspiracy  against  him  was  formed,  which  he  put  down  by  a  brief  slaughter  of  the 
Guelphic  populace.  But  he  found  much  to  do  even  on  his  road  to  Rome.  Many 
cities  flew  to  arms  and  expelled  the  royal  officials — Brescia,  Cremona,  Crema,  Lodi, 
Bergamo.  These  officers  had  the  task  of  collecting  for  the  king  the  tax  which  hi» 
necessities  compelled  him  to  impose  on  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines  alike.  Lombardy 
at  this  time  was  suffering  from  famine,  and  the  heavy  requisitions  were  made  more 
grievous  by  the  harshness  of  the  German  collectors  at  the  very  time  when  the  poor  of 
Lombardy  were  eating  offal,  and  many  dying  of  hunger.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
speedily  reducing  many  of  these  cities,  but  the  severity  he  displayed  towards  them, 
to  Cremona  in  particular,  was  unavailing,  and  only  increased  their  enmity.  The 
siege  of  Brescia  cost  three  months,  and  this  waste  of  time  was  especially  injurious  to 
tlie  king. 

The  great  Italian  poet  Dante,  who  hoped  that  the  king  would  compose  the 
troubles  of  his  country,  had  in  vain  dissuaded  the  king,  and  foretold  that  his  enemies 
would  gain  time  by  a  protracted  siege,  and  that  the  king's  interests  would  thus  be 
much  prejudiced.  So  it  came  to  pass.  Almost  a  year  passed  before  he  could  fight 
his  way  to  Rome.     For  eight  weeks  he  continued  the  struggle  inside  the  walls  of 
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Rome,  where  the  Guelphic  party  was  stronger  than  the  Ghibelline.  He  had  to  leave 
the  greater  part  of  Rome^  including  St.  Peter's,  in  their  hands.  He  attained,  indeed, 
the  object  of  his  desires,  the  coronation  as  emperor  on  the  29th  of  June,  1312,  but 
not  in  St.  Peter's  but  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateran  ;  not  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  whom 
King  Philip  of  France  would  not  allow  to  quit  Avignon,  but  by  some  cardinals  dis- 
patched for  the  purpose  by  the  Pope. 

The  faithless  king  of  France,  as  soon  as  confusion  and  danger  surrounded 
Henry  VII.  on  nil  sides  in  Italy,  proceeded  to  demand,  as  the  price  of  continuing 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  the  cession  to  France  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
and  all  German  territory  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Henry  refused.  Although  these 
territories  had,  even  in  previous  reigns,  been  but  slightly  connected  with  the  German 
crown,  yet  this  demand  seemed  to  Henry  VII.  too  shameless ;  the  cession  would  seem 
disgraceful  to  every  German  and  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  himself. 
King  Philip  then  began  to  act  Iiostilely  towards  him. 

Henry  VII.  was  now  the  crowned  emperor,  but  the  ground  on  which  he  stood' 
was  a  golden  cloud  which  melted  away  beneath  his  feet.  The  German  princes  and 
cities  had,  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  resolved  to  lead  powerful  reinforcements  to  Italy. 
He  had  called  to  arms  the  Ghibellines,  but  his  call  had  no  longer  the  effect  that  the 
call  of  the  Hohenst^ufen  once  had.  They  had  seen  themselves  in  Italy  under  similar 
circumstances  as  Henry  VII.  now  was  in  ;  but  they  had  this  advantage,  that  then  the 
imperial  dignity  was  a  reality,  was  felt  to  be  a  truth  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  a 
certain  glory  still  encircled  the  emperor  even  if  external  means  failed  him.  But 
Henry  VII.  had  merely  the  appearance,  the  name  of  emperor. 

The  idea  once  attached  to  this  supreme  dignity  of  the  world  was  as  good  as 
extinct  in  the  majority  of  the  Italians.  Henry  had  sought  to  evoke  it  from  its  grave, 
but  he  evoked  only  a  shadow.  In  his  own  breast  the  idea  existed  in  full  life ;  and  borne 
up  by  the  spirit  within  him,  by  the  romantkism  of  earlier  times,  he  assumed,  amid 
all  the  threatening  elements  around  him,  the  port  of  a  real  emperor.  But  he  could 
not  take  Florence,  where  the  anti-imperialist  party,  the  Guelphs,  held  power  after 
having  expelled  the  Ghibellines.  After  the  repose  of  winter  and  extended  prepara- 
tious,  he  marched  with  a  great  force  against  Naples  in  May,  1313.  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  who  was,  as  count  of  Provence,  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  a  grandson  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  the  murderer  of  Conradin,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Guelphs,  and  levied  war  against  the  emperor ;  but  the  latter  had  him  declared  an 
outlaw  for  breach  of  feudal  duty  by  a  tribunal  of  princes  at  Pisa.  Even  the  Guelphic 
jurists  of  the  High  School  of  Bologna  had  decided  that  the  count  of  Provence  had 
broken  his  allegiance,  and  the  princes  declared  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  thus 
forfeiting  his  fief,  his  honor,  his  liberty,  and  his  life. 

The  emperor  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Lower  Italy.  While  an  army  under 
his  ally  King  Frederick  of  Sicily  advanced  from  the  south,  the  imperial  army 
marched  from  the  north  against  Naples,  and  the  allied  fleets  of  Sicily  and  of  the 
imperialist  cities  Pisa  and  Genoa  attacked  it  by  sea.     The  forces  of  the  emperor  were ' 
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now  80  superior,  by  sea  and  land,  to  those  of  the  Guelphs  that  his  victory  was  certain ; 
King  Robert  deemed  his  cause  lost,  and  was  preparing  for  flight  to  Provence,  when 
suddenly,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1313,  the  emperor  died,  probably  not  by  disea^^e 
but  by  poison  administered  by  the  Guelphs.  The  latter  is  nearly  certain,  for  a  con- 
temporary Guelphic  writer  from  Cremona — the  city  Henry  VII.  had  so  hardly  dealt 
with — mentions  as  publicly  known  and  believed  the  poisoning  of  the  emperor  by  a 
monk  in  the  holy  communion ;  and  in  France,  which,  as  an  ally  of  the  emperor  ii 
Italian  enemies,  had  good  information,  the  opinion  that  he  was  poisoned  was  the  pre- 
vailing view.  The  contemporary  French  writer  states,  '^  Some  said  he  was  poisoned 
in  the  holy  communion  by  a  monk  whom  King  Robert  had  bribed,  or  that,  as  is  more 
credible,  he  was  poisoned  in  his  wine  at  table  by  the  Florentines,  his  enemies.'' 

The  emperor  died  in  his  fifty-first  year  in  Buonconvento,  a  village  near  Siena,  on 
his  march  to  victory,  at  the  very  time  when  the  position  of  his  enemies  was  desperate. 
In  such  a  situation  the  Guelphs  never  hesitated  at  employing  poison  or  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin. 

Henry's  death  dissolved  the  whole  undertaking,  which,  when  the  spirit  which  held 
it  together  and  ruled  it  had  departed,  fell  at  once  to  pieces.  The  fleets  returned 
home ;  the  land  forces,  particularly  the  Germans,  disbanded  and  took  their  way 
home.  But  not  only  the  soldiery  under  the  emperor's  standard  disbanded,  but  the 
Ghibelline  league  which  he  had  formed  broke  up.  The  death  of  one  man  had  given 
to  the  Guelphs  victory  without  a  sword  raised  on  a  field  of  battle.  They  now  had 
the  upper  hand.  And  us  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  whose  bones  were  interred  at 
Pisa,  had  been  the  only  bond  to  hold  together  for  a  period  Italy  and  Germany,  so 
with  his  life  the  connection  between  the  Germans  and  the  Guelphs  was  again  severed. 

Europe  had  looked  with  astonishment  and  expectation  on  the  great  events  which 
had  begun  to  be  developed  in  Italy  by  means  of  Henry.  From  henceforth  and  for- 
ever, the  German  empire  ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  European  history.  The  empire, 
Csesarism,  in  its  height  and  splendor,  had  been  laid  in  the  grave  with  Frederick  II. 
of  Hohenstaufen ;  with  Henry  of  Luxemburg  the  spirit  evoked  from  the  tomb,  the 
dead  shadow  of  Caesarism,  sank  again  into  the  sepulchre.  A  few  bright  moments  were 
granted  to  it,  to  assume  once  more  bodily  form  and  life  and  appear  upon  earth,  and 
then  its  time  was  over. 

Much  German  blood  had  again  been  shed  in  Italy  without  bringing  the  nation  any 
benefit,  merely  the  glory  of  German  arms.  Europe  acknowledged  the  Germans  as 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  ;  and  this  was  all  the  result  of  the  immense  exertions  of 
the  princes  and  cities  of  Germany. 

But  the  German  emperor  and  his  Italian  expedition  had  long  a  decisive  efiect  on 
Italy.  Henry,  by  selling  the  rights  of  governing  in  the  Upper  Italian  cities  to  certain 
rich  lords  as  vicars  of  the  empire,  created  a  crowd  of  princedoms.  Those  who  were 
nominated  as  vicars  of  the  empire  used  their  position  to  transform  the  republics  into 
hereditary  principalities,  and  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  monarchical  principle,  the 
rule  of  one  man,  over  the  democratic  principle,  the  rule  of  the  people.     Italy  would 
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have  come  to  this  anyhow,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of  democracy,  but  later. 
But  the  change  was  accelerated  by  the  emperor^s  constant  want  of  money.  The 
Hohenstaufen  emperors  had  committed  the  mistake  of  making  German  generals  into 
marquises  and  dukes  in  Italy  ;  the  Luxemburger  made  only  native  Italians,  who  had 
approved  themselves  to  him  as  loyal  and  good  soldiers,  into  vicars  of  the  empire. 
Henry  sold  for  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  the  vicariate  over  the  city  and  district  of 
Milan  to  Matteo  Visconti ;  in  like  manner  he  sold  the  imperial  rights  in  Verona  and 
Vicenza  to  the  Delia  Scala,  and  those  in  Mantua  to  the  Buona  Cossi. 

The  transformation  of  their  vicariates  into  princedoms  was  rendered  more  eaay  to 
these  good  soldiers  by  the  fact  that  after  the  emperor's  sudden  death  thousands  of 
Gennan  and  other  mercenaries  who  had  been  in  the  emperor's  service  took  the  pay 
of  these  Ghibelline  commanders.  Moreover  the  Ghibelline  cities  were  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  hate  of  the  triumphant  Guelphs  by  levying  mercenaries. 
The  citizens  of  Pisa  had  spent  on  the  late  war  two  millions  of  gold  pieces,  and  were 
now  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Guelphs.  Delia  Scala,  who  made  himself  prince 
of  Verona,  was  the  first  to  take  Germans  into  his  pay.  Pisa  followed  his  example, 
and  took  into  pay  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  German  horsemen  who  had  served  under 
the  emperor. 

This  was  the  beginning  in  Italy  of  the  curse  of  mercenary  forces,  which  in  the 
next  century  worked  such  woe  to  the  liberty  and  order  of  this  fair  land ;  and  Ger- 
mans were  the  men  who  gave  themselves  as  instruments  of  oppression  to  the  first 
comer  who  would  pay  them.  These  hirelings  were  named  Ultramontane  by  the 
Italians — soldiers  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  was  now  a  more  zealous  candidate  than  before  for  the 
crown  of  Germany.  The  Austrian  court  employed  every  secret  spring  it  could  set  in 
motion.  Tlie  Luxemburg  party  were  not  behindhand.  The  son  of  the  late  emperor. 
King  John  of  Bohemia,  was  still  too  young,  the  house  of  Luxemburg  too  weak  com- 
pared to  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  This  party  therefore  determined  to 
fortify  itself  by  a  union  with  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  and  to  oppose  to  the  Haps- 
burg prince  Duke  Lewis  of  Upper  Bavaria. 

Lewis  was  not  only  the  cousin  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  but  also  the  friend  of  his 
youth  ;  they  had  been  brought  up  together  in  Vienna,  and  had  been  attached  to  each 
other.  Duke  Leopold,  Frederick's  younger  brother,  was  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
party.  He  was  energetic,  and  ruled  his  elder  brother,  whom  the  populace  sumamed 
*^  the  Fair."  The  electors  were  divided.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1314,  the  electors 
of  Cologne,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  Saxony  elected  in  the  suburb  of  Frankfort 
named  Sachsenhausen  the  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  ;  the  following  day  the  majority 
of  the  electors,  Mainz,  Treves,  Brandenburg,  and  Bohemia,  elected  in  the  Romer  at 
Frankfort  itself  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  On  the  25th  of  November  both  were  crowned, 
Lewis  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frederick  at  Bonn.  In  both  cases  the  electors  had  sold 
their  votes  for  enormous  sums  of  money  and  grants  of  land. 

Thus  after  a  delay  of  fourteen  months  there  were  once  more  two  kings  in  the 
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empire;  and  the  signal  was  thus  given  for  civil  war.  The  north  of  Germany  enjoyed 
peace  ;  the  storm  of  civil  fury  burst  over  the  Rhinelands,  Alsace,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia. 
Pestilence  and  famine,  fire  and  sword,  devastated  the  country.  The  Papal  See  at 
Avignon  secretly  encouraged  the  conflict  and  confusion  in  Germany.  The  spiritual 
electors  of  Mainz  and  Treves  had  authoritatively  promised  to  Lewis  a  life-long  sup- 
port against  his  adversary  Frederick  the  Fair,  but  they  supported  him  badly  in  the 
struggle  for  the  crown,  because  they  had  already  received  from  him  the  price  of  their 
votes  by  the  cession  of  some  estates  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  and  of  imperial 
estates  and  rights  on  the  Rhine.  Nay,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1318,  these  two  ecclesi- 
astical electors  came  to  agreement  with  their  opponent  the  Archbishop-elector  of 
Cologne  to  do  each  other  no  harm,  to  mutually  guarantee  the  estates  they  had 
received  at  the  election,  and  to  work  togetlier  witli  the  object  of  preventing  the 
conqueror  in  the  struggle,  be  he  the  Bavarian  or  be  lie  the  Austrian,  from  taking  any 
vengeance  on  the  electors  of  his  opponent,  and  of  ensuring  that  he  would  leave  them 
in  full  possession  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained  by  selling  their  votes. 

King  Lewis  liad  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Austrian  with  his  own  forces  and 
the  support  of  the  imperial  cities  and  the  free  peasant  communes.  For  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  most  powerful  and  loyal  ally  of  Lewis,  had  to  fight  against  his  own 
Czech  nobility,  who  had  revolted  and  leagued  with  Austria.  Rudolf  the  Palgrave  of 
the  Rhine,  the  brother  of  Lewis,  was  at  war  with  him,  and  on  the  Austrian  side,  and 
finally,  being  defeated  by  Lewis,  fled  to  Austria,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1319. 
This  victory  gave  Lewis  all  Bavaria.  Yet  lie  would  have  succumbed  to  the  Austrian 
if  the  cities  had  not  saved  him.  Lewis  had  always  been  kindly  disposed  to  the  people 
and  treated  the  citizens  and  peasants  justly,  while  Frederick  the  Fair  and  his  brother 
Leopold  hated  the  citizens  beyond  measure,  and  were  full  of  wrath  at  the  free  peas- 
antry of  Upper  Swabia.  This  hatred  they  displayed  so  cruelly  that  many  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  patricians  formed  the  governing  bodies,  and  which  had  at  first 
declared  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  went  over  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 

These  cities  had  boon  induced  to  favor  Austria  by  the  ruling  families.  The  great 
commercial  houses  of  the  district  had  an  extensive  trade  with  Austria,  and  the 
nobility  settled  in  these  towns  had  nmny  fiefs  and  securities  from  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg. Hence  at  first  they  joined  Frederick,  till  his  hostile  conduct  and  the  kind 
behavior  of  Lewis  to  the  cities  that  took  his  side  led  them  to  aid  the  latter. 

The  bourgeoisie  gave  Lewis  money,  credit,  good  and  brave  soldiers.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  cities  vohmtarily  made,  in  addition  to  the  annual  taxes,  put  him  in  a 
position  to  raise  mercenaries,  to  pay  his  army  and  keep  it  together.  The  cities  were 
the  sources  of  his  money.  There  were  few  of  the  older  sources  of  income  which  had 
not  been  aliei^iated,  given  away,  squandered,  or  pledged.  Add  to  this  the  troops  well 
trained  and  brave  that  the  cities  supplied,  which  came  to  take  his  part  in  the  most 
critical  point  in  the  struggle. 

In  the  year  1319,  when  the  civil  war  had  now  lasted  for  five  years,  Lewis,  con- 
templating  the  devastation  of  South   Germany  and  his  own  distressed  condition. 
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thought  of  renouncing  the  crown.  The  imperial  cities,  chiefly  Speyer  and  Augsburg, 
helped  him  out  of  his  distress,  and  by  their  money  and  arms  determined  his  remaining 
on  the  throne. 

The  Austrian  court  played  the  part  of  a  representative  of  the  nobility,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  nobles  against  the  citizens,  of  aristocracy  against  democracy,  and  tried 
<M>rruption  in  every  form  on  the  vassal  nobles  of  King  Lie  wis  and  the  patricians  in  the 
cities.  Lewis  could  not  trust  the  nobles  in  his  army  ;  many  attempts  at  assassination 
l>y  nobles  under  his  standard  were  detected. 

The  peasants  of  the  four  Forest  Cantons  had  from  the  first  declared  for  King  Lewis. 
For  years  the  two  Austrian  princes  had  acted  most  hostilely  towards  the  confederates, 
and  the  bailiffs  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  liad  orders  to  oppress  them  in  every  way. 
Frederick,  when  he  saw  himself  elected  king  by  his  party,  was  determined  to  use  his 
royal  position  to  this  end  and  make  the  peasantry  subject  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
He  declared  the  charters  of  King  Adolphus  of  Nassau  and  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
of  non-effect.  Lewis  confirmed  these  charters.  Duke  Leopold  collected  the  nobles 
of  Upper  Sw^abia  and  marched  with  nine  thousand  men  against  the  ^^  handful  of 
revolted  peasants."  His  knights  had  provided  themselves  with  ropes  to  bind  or  hang 
the  prisoners  they  were  to  take.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1315,  thirteen  hundred 
confederates  stood  in  the  pass  of  Morgarten.  When  the  Austrians  entered  the  defile 
a  detachment  of  the  peasants  Imrled  huge  blocks  of  rock  and  trunks  of  trees  on  the 
advancing  foe.  At  this  moment  the  small  army  of  the  confederates  fell  on  them  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass.  The  disorder  of  the  Austrian  column  was  terrible. 
A  portion  of  the  knights  were  stifled  in  their  armor  or  cut  down  by  the  peasants,  a 
portion  driven  into  the  lake.  Fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  nobles  of  the  Austrian  force  were  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Leopold 
escaped  by  a  by-path.  He  collected  the  remains  of  his  army  at  Winterthur,  half- 
dead  with  the  disgrace  that  his  superior  numbers  of  nobles  and  knights  had  been 
shattered  with  such  sliame  and  loss  by  the  small  body  of  free  peasantry  strong  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ground  and  in  their  mountains.  This  was  the  baptism  of  blood  for 
the  confederates  of  Schwyz ;  the  league  of  the  communities  on  the  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons  was  thus  assured  of  its  existence. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1315,  the  confederates  renewed  the  league  "  forever  ^^ 
at  Brunnen.  Seven  years  after,  the  men  of  Lucerne  joined  the  league.  In  1316, 
King  Lewis  confirmed  the  confederation,  and  confiscated  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Switzerland  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  One  commune  after  another  in  the  Alps,  long 
weary  of  Austrian  rule,  of  the  oppression  of  their  tolls,  their  bailiffs,  their  retainers, 
drove  out  the  latter,  destroyed  their  castles,  and  joined  the  league.  Thus  Glanis  and 
Zug,  one  four  days  after  the  other,  came  in  in  1352.  In  the  next  year  powerful 
Berne  entered  the  confederacy,  having,  with  the  help  of  the  Forest  Cantons;  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  nobles  of  Uechtland.  The  princes  and  nobles  spoke  of  the  confeder- 
ates as  "  insurgent  subjects,^'  as  "  Swiss  boors."  But  the  close  union  of  the  cities  and 
the  peasantry,  of  town  and  country,  made  the  league  invincible. 
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The  defeat  of  the  AuHtriaQ  Leopold  at  Morgarten  treed  Lewia  of  Bavaria  from  the 
distreases  of  the  cominencement  of  his  reigo  ;  it  was  more  useful  to  him  than  the 
support  of  the  cities.  This  movement  of  Frederick's  energetic  brother  had  divided 
and  weakened  the  forces  of  the  Hapsburg  party  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  crown 
which  raged  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  frightful  defeat  crippled  for  a  long 
time  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  party,  at  the  very  time  when  King  Lewis  hail 
fewest  allies.     The  effect  of  the  loss  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  flight  must  hayi- 


been  excessive,  as  for  six  years  the  Austrians  tnnde  no  considerable  display  of  powt-r 
Only  murder,  arson,  plundering  marked  their  undertakings,  mere  indecisive  partisan 
warfare.  If  Germany  was  not  t«  be  demoralized  and  destroyed  by  this  kind  of  civil 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  from  which  one  of  the  two  wimld 
emerge  as  the  wearer  of  the  crown.  Ou  the  28tli  of  September,  1322,  this  battlf 
took  place  at  Muhldorf  near  Salzburg,  after  the  greatest  pn-parations  of  both  parties 
to  bring  large  forces  into  the  field.  King  Frederick  eucamped  on  a  liill,  where  he 
could  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Leopold,  who  had  mised  a  coDsiderable 
force  in  Swabia  and  on  the  U]>per  Rliine.  If  this  force  could  in  due  time  unite  witli 
Frederick,  the  Austrians  would  be  superior  in  numbers  to  King  Lewis. 
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Count  William  of  Montfort  bad  gone  over  to  Lewis.  Leopold  could  not  resist  bis 
desire  for  revenge,  and  on  bis  march  besieged,  took  and  destroyed  many  strongholds  of 
the  count.  These  operations  delayed  bis  progress.  Frederick  sent  messenger  after 
messenger.  AU  were  captured  by  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Fiirstenfeld.  King  John 
of  Bohemia  urged  King  Lewis  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  before  Leopold  came  up. 
Frederick  could  no  longer  endure  the  challenges  of  Lewis  and  bis  own  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  against  the  advice  of  many  of  his  friends  he  accepted  battle  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1322,  without  waiting  for  his  brother^s  arrival.  The  battle  was  doubt- 
ful for  ten  hours.  On  one  side  the  Austrians  were  so  successful  that,  sure  of  victory, 
they  plundered  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  At  that  moment  the  Burggrave 
Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremberg  appeared  with  five  hundred  fresh,  unwearied  knights. 

He  had  passed  round  the  Austrian  position.  They  believed  the  approaching  force 
was  that  of  Leopold.  Attacked  in  front  and  rear,  the  Austrian  ranks  were  broken 
and  took  to  flight  headed  by  the  Hungarians,  Frederick's  allies.  He  himself,  a  gallant 
knight  if  no  general,  attempted  to  rally  his  men  and  renew  the  struggle.  His  horse, 
having  received  a  mortal  wound,  threw  him  down  ;  and  he,  with  his  youngest  brother 
Henry  and  fourteen  hundred  knights,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  flower  of  the  Austrian 
nobility  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  Whole  troops  of  common  men  were  cap- 
tured, thousands  slain.  Over  five  thousand  horses  were  killed.  The  battle  cost  the 
Austrian  party  an  army,  and  King  Frederick  his  liberty  and  his  crown.  Many  Bava- 
rian and  Franconian  knights  boasted  of  having  taken  him  prisoner.  ^^  I  will  soon 
decide  your  quarrel,"  said  the  captive  king.  "  Let  each  bring  me  his  surcoat  and 
arms  which  he  wore  in  the  fight."  When  they  were  laid  before  him  he  clapped  his 
hand  on  one  bearing  a  black  bull's  head  on  a  golden  field.  ^^  This  calPs  head,"  he 
said,  "I  could  not  get  rid  of  to-day;  I  surrender  to  it."  It  was  the  shield  of  the 
knight  Albert  Rindsmaul  (ox-mouth),  a  retainer  of  the  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg. 

King  Lewis  had  personally  kept  aloof  from  the  battle.  King  Frederick  in  royal 
array  commanded  his  army  himself.  Lewis  bad  adopted  the  blue  coat  of  a  common 
soldier,  without  any  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  had  not  joined  the  combatants.  Sur- 
rounded by  eleven  faithful  men  dressed  like  himself,  he  had  remained  at  some  distance 
on  a  fleet  steed,  in  fear  lest  he  might  not  escape  death  if  he  entered  the  fight  and  was 
recognized  or  captured.  King  John  of  Bohemia  had  held  the  command.  The  cap- 
tive king  Frederick  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Trausnitz  in  the  Upper  Palatinate 
and  received  good  treatment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  defeat  is  shown  by  the  results.  All  the  cities  on  the  Rhine 
which  had  hitherto  been  on  the  Austrian  side  now  went  over  to  the  conqueror.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  empire  now  acknowledged  Lewis  as  king  of  the  Germans.  Many 
believed  the  end  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had  come.  The  ingratitude  and  breach  of 
faith  displayed  by  Lewis  altered  the  situation.  He  owed  most  of  his  success  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  He  had  made  the  greatest  exertions  for  Lewis,  and  the  latter  had 
promised  to  grant  to  him  or  his  son  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  and  the  electoral 
dignity.     The  Margrave  Waldemar,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  last  of  the  house 
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of  the  Ascanii,  had  died  childleaa  on  the  14tfa  of  August,  1319,  His  collateral  rektivea 
bad  all  been  on  tbe  aide  of  Frederick  the  Fair,  and  neither  received  nor  aaked  enfeoff- 
mcDt  from  Lewis ;  and  thus,  according  to  old  law  and  custom,  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
hurg  was  a  lawful  fief,  of  which  the  head  of  the  empire  alone  had  power  to  dispose. 

The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  had  become  one  of  the  great  hefs  of  the  empire,  and 
extended  far  and  wide  beyond  tbe  country  originally  so  called.      To  prove  to  bis 


allies  that  he  really  intended  to  reward  their  exertions  and  sacrificea,  Lewis  had 
already  in  1320  given  to  King  John  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Lusatia.  The  king 
witli  justice  expected  after  the  victory  of  Muhldorf  investiture  with  the  whole  Mark. 
Lewis,  however,  as  is  now  proved,  had  even  at  tlie  time  when  he  gave  bis  promise  to 
King  John  sought  to  win  otlier  important  princes  to  his  aide  and  stimulate  them  to 
fresh  exertions  by  the  same  otter.  It  throws  a  melancholy  light  on  bis  character  that 
he  deceived  bis  most  loyal  ally  and  drew  down  retribution  on  his  bead.  The  pride  of 
victorj-,  after  a  victory  wliich  others  bad  gained  for  him,  made  him  insolent  and 
unjust;  in  place  of  granting  Brandenburg  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  he  gave  it  to  his 
own  son  Lewis — then  in  bis  twelfth  year — at  tbe  diet  at  Nuremburg  in  March,  1323. 
The  reward  promised  to  King  John  for  bis  8er\'ices  to  the  house  of  Bavaria  seemed  to 
him  too  great ;  the  previous  power  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  was  already  more  than 
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\ira8  desirable^  and  be  believed  it  more  useful  for  himself  to  appropriate  Brandenburg 
to  bis  own  family  than  to  keep  his  word  to  King  John. 

At  the  same  time  King  Lewis  caused  Frederick  IL,  the  Margrave  of  Meissen  and 
lL«andgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  betrothed  to  Jutta  the  daughter  of  King  John^  to 
break  his  vows  and  send  her  back  to  her  father  at  Prague  in  order  to  marry  Matilda 
tlie  daughter  of  Lewis.  As  the  king  promised  to  the  bridegroom  an  enormous  dowry 
for  that  age,  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver,  but  had  not  the  money,  he  pledged  the 
imperial  Thuringian  pities  of  Muhlhausen  and  Nordiiausen.  This  reckless  and  faithless 
policy  became  the  ruin  of  King  Lewis  and  the  source  of  long  suffering  to  the  empire. 
Duke  Leopold,  the  representative  of  the  Austrian  party,  determined,  in  spite  of 
the  victory  of  the  Bavarian  interest  at  Miihldorf,  not  to  acknowledge  Lewis  and  to 
continue  the  war.  The  generals  of  the  latter  had  urgently  advised  him  to  improve 
his  victory,  to  attack  Duke  Leopold  and  crush  him,  and  then  to  seize  the  Austrian 
territories.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  him  to  do  so.  King  Lewis  did  not 
venture  on  such  a  step.  Fortune  during  all  his  life  heaped  her  favors  on  Lewis,  but 
he  never  exhibited  himself  as  a  general  or  even  as  a  man  of  courage. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on  in  Germany,  and  finally  ended  in  favor  of  Lewis, 
Pope  John  XXII.,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  shortly  before  mounted  the  Papal 
chair  at  Avignon,  .and  King  Charles  IV.  of  France  had  been  unceasingly  occupied 
with  using  for  their  own  ends  the  confusion  in  the  empire.  This  Pope  John  was 
opposed  to  Lewis,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  and  the  French  court  were  directed  to 
placing  the  German  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  a  French  prince. 

Hence,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  came  to  France,  the  Pope 
put  forward  claims  such  as  had  never  been  made  before.  Pope  John  XXII.,  like 
Pope  Clement  V.,  attempted  to  represent  the  German  empire  as  a  fief  of  the  Papal 
See.  Pope  Clement  V.  had,  after  the  decease  of  Henry  VII.,  inserted  in  the  legal 
code  of  the  Church  and  proclaimed  'Hhe  oaths  which  Henry  VII.  and  his  predecessors 
had  sworn  in  Rome  before  their  coronation  as  emperors  was  actually  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance such  as  each  vassal  is  bound  to  take  to  his  lord.''  And  he  maintained  '^  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  German  throne  the  vicariate  of  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy  belonged 
to  the  Pope."     The  emperor  Henry  had  proudly  repudiated  these  lying  claims. 

Pope  John  XXII.  went  still  further.  He  not  only  assumed  the  vicarship  of  the 
crown-rights  in  Italy,  but  asserted  '^  the  German  throne  must  be  deemed  vacant  till 
he  the  Pope,  as  supreme  judge,  should  decide  which  of  the  two  elected  candidates 
was  the  lawful  king  of  the  Germans."  Thus  John  XXII.  stretched  his  hand  farther 
than  his  predecessor  Clement,  and  claimed  to  intervene  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
Germany  and  in  the  vicariate  of  the  empire  of  Germany  too. 

As  long  as  the  struggle  for  the  crown  was  raging  neither  of  the  kings  ventured  to 
make  a  protest  against  the  Papal  assumptions  for  fear  that  the  Pope  become  his 
enemy  and  give  sentence  against  him.  Policy  clearly  dictated  to  the  Papacy  to  defer 
as  long  as  possible  the  promulgation  of  the  decision,  which  neither  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
nor  Frederick  of  Austria  ventured  to  denounce  as  a  groundless  assumption. 
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Pope  John  XXII.  iuteaded  nothing  less  than  to  make  aU  Upper  Italy  immediately 
subject  to  the  Papal  See.     His  troops  and  those  of  his  vassal,  King  Robert  of  Kaples, 
were  already  pressing  Milan  so  heavily  that  Oaleazzo  Visconti,  the  vicar  of  King 
Lewis  in  Italy,  invoked  the  aid  of  Germimy.     MUan  was  near  surrender  when  Lewis's 
envoys,  Count  Berthold  of  Marstetten  and  Graispach,  a  descendant  of  that  Swabian  lord 
of  Neufien  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  Fred- 
erick of  Truhendingen,  count  of  Riess,  came  up  in  good  time  with  German  troope, 
drove  back  the  besieging  army  to  Monza, 
and  there  blockaded  them.    Count  Bertbold 
assumed  the  government  of  Milan,  Lodi, 
Novara,  and  other  districts  belonging  to  the 
Visconti.     They  imiversally  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  envoys 
of  the  German   king.     This  conduct  was 
wise.     Pope  John  XXII.  had  declared  the 
Visconti   "heretics'*  and  "in  league   with 
the  devil,"  bad  laid  their  land  under  inter- 
dict and  ordered  Iiis  cardinal  legate  Ber- 
trand    to    preach   a    crusade    against    the 
Visconti,      The  policy  of  Lewis  was  well 
timed.     Count  Bertbold  showed  himself  as 
sent  by  the  king  not  as  a  protector  of  her- 
etics, but  as  one  who  was  on  the  spot  to 
prevent  the  alienation  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  empire. 

Id  rage  ut  this  step,  Pope  John  affixed, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1323,  a  notice  on 
the  church-doors  of  Avignon   which   sum- 
moned Lewis  the  Bavarian  "  within  three 
months  to  lay  down  his  assumed  govern- 
ment of  the  German  empire,  and  not  to  take  them  under  liis  power  again  till  he 
obtained  confinnution  from  the  Pope  under  pain  of  excommunication  for  himself  and 
his  adherents."     He  liud  previously  warned  King  Lewis  "that  he  had  ventured,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  Pope's  decision,  to  style  himself  head  of  the  empire,  to  act  as 
such,  and  to  send  aid  to  the  heretic  Visconti" 

This  peculiar  document  was  not  sent  by  the  Pope  to  King  Lewis,  but  only  to  the 
clergy  for  publication  in  their  districts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  at  this  time, 
in  prospect  of  a  renewed  struggle  between  the  German  king  and  the  Pope,  a  memorial 
warned  the  latter  "  that  there  might  be  a  schism  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  as  there 
already  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks." 

Lewis  was  weak  enough  to  seek  for  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Pope ;  but 
the  feeling  of  the  citizens  and  the  princes  for  their  honor  as  well  as  interests  forced 
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the  king  to  a  protest  against  all  the  Papal  assumptions  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg 
(IStfa  December^  1323).  On  the  23d  of  March^  1324,  the  Pope  excommunicated 
King  Lewis.  On  the  22d  of  May  the  king  issued  a  new  protest,  strengthened  by  a 
statement  of  the  sins  of  the  Pope.  The  king  appealed  to  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Church,  to  which  he  would  prove  that  Pope  John  was  a  misbeliever.  On  tlie  11th  of 
July  the  Pope  renewed  the  excommunication,  declaried  Lewis  deposed,  and  laid  all  his 
territories  and  adherents  under  the  curse  of  the  Church. 

Thus  the  greater  part  of  Germany  would  be  deprived  of  all  religious  services 
and  all  the  sacraments.  But  the  Pope  mistook  the  sentiment  in  Germany.  No  one 
respected  the  interdict ;  the  priests  were  compelled  to  perform  divine  worship.  In 
^trasburg  a  priest  who  wished  to  proclaim  the  Papal  sentence  was  thrown  into  the 
Khine ;  at  Ratisbon  the  monks  were  deprived  of  food  till  they  performed  mass  and 
included  the  name  of  King  Lewis  in  the  prayers. 

A  great  movement  against  the  Papacy  of  Avignon  filled  all  minds  and  hearts  in 
Germany.  The  opposition  party,  which  took  the  part  of  King  Lewis,  was  now  on 
the  road  to  gain  a  reform  of  the  degraded  Church.  But  Lewis  had  neither  spirit  nor 
strength  for  so  great  an  endeavor. 

Hatred  of  Lewis  and  the  hope  of  liberating  his  brother  Frederick  induced  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria  to  support  the  Franco-Papal  claims  on  Germany.  Charles  IV. 
believed  he  had  now  succeeded  in  bringing  the  German  crown  into  the  French  royal 
family.  He  had,  in  August,  1322,  married  the  sister  of  the  Bohemian  king,  John  of 
Luxemburg.  Lewis  had  so  deeply  injured  the  latter  that  the  French  king  reckoned 
on  the  vote  and  the  armed  support  of  the  Bohemian  monarch ;  he  reckoned  on  the 
vote  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  for  Archbishop  Baldwin  was  now  the  French  king's 
uncle.  Duke  Leopold  met  Pope  John  and  the  king  of  France  at  Bar,  and  concluded 
with  these  enemies  of  the  empire  a  covenant  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  Papal 
assumption  that  the  German  throne  was  vacant,  and  bound  himself  that  if  King 
Charles  IV.  of  France  attain  the  dignity  of  a  "  Roman  king  "  in  Germany,  either  by 
election  or  by  Papal  provision,  lie  would  support  him  against  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 

We  see  here  how  short-sighted  and  impolitic  this  gallant  knight  Leopold  of  Haps- 
burg  was ;  he  made  treaties  with  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  betrayed  the 
empire,  out  of  affection  for  his  imprisoned  brother,  but  in  the  delusion  that  if  he  were 
released,  and  if  the  Pope  crowned  him  emperor,  the  king  of  the  French,  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  uniting  on  his  own  head  the  crowns  of  France  and  Germany,  would 
allow  this  weak  brother  Frederick  to  be  emperor  of  the  German  empire.  The  large 
amount  of  money,  too,  offered  to  Leopold  dazzled  him,  for  the  king  of  France  bound 
himself  to  pay  this  traitor  fifty  thousand  marks  at  once  and  a  great  annual  pension  ; 
he  even  promised  to  give  him  several  imperial  cities  as  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  stipulation,  and  many  advantages  of  importance  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  loyal  to  Lewis  the  Bavarian  as  it  had  been  to  Frederick  U. 
The  former,  like  the  latter,  had  shown  the  order  many  favors.  Berthold  of  Buchegg, 
commander  of  the  order  in  Coblentz,  and  brother  of  the  elector  of  Mainz,  invited  the 
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spiritual  electors  and  other  ecclesiastical  princes  to  a  conference  at  Reuse  to  declare 
themselves  decisively  against  the  projects  of  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France.  Lewis 
had  moreover,  in  this  struggle  with  the  Pope,  some  support  in  the  Franciscans  or 
Minorites.  This  order,  after  being,  like  the  Dominicans,  for  a  long  time  the  militia 
of  the  Papal  See,  was  now  at  strife  with  the  Dominicans  and  the  Pope  whom  the 
Dominicans  ruled.  The  general  of  the  Franciscans,  Michael  de  Cesena,  William  Occam 
the  Provincial  of  England,  and  other  heads  of  the  order,  had  escaped  the  blood-thirsty 
talons  of  John  XXIL  and  his  Dominican  inquisitors  by  flight  from  Avignon,  and 
were  gladly  welcomed  by  King  Lewis,  whose  privy  councillors  had  previously  been 
Minorites,  like  Henry  von  Thalheim  the  Provincial  of  Upper  Swabia,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  the  king's  chancellor,  and  Ulrich  Hofmayer  of  Augsburg.  The  latter, 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  great  Italian  poet  and  statesman  Dante,  and  a  great  authority 
in  canon  law,  had  for  many  years  been  the  king's  private  secretary  and  often  employed 
by  him  in  diplomatic  messages. 

Minorite  friars  were  the  composers  of  the  letters  to  the  Papal  court  and  of  the 
other  documents  published  by  King  Lewis  to  the  rulers  of  Europe.  The  Minorites 
were  held  in  the  utmost  regard  by  the  masses  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
labored,  and  were  therefore  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  king  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Pope. 

Duke  Leopold  had  relieved  Burgau,  which  King  Lewis  was  besieging.  The  king 
fled  during  the  night  without  striking  a  blow,  and  so  hurriedly  that  he  left  all  his 
siege  train  and  his  baggage.  Lewis  was  afraid  of  the  gallant  Leopold.  To  cover  up 
the  disgrace  which  this  nocturnal  flight  caused,  and  to  rid  himself  of  any  cause  of 
fearing  Leopold,  King  Lewis  personally  went  to  Trausnitz,  and  there,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1325,  made  an  agreement  with  his  prisoner  Frederick  the  Fair.  By  this 
agreement  the  latter  renounced  the  crown  and  the  imperial  estates  which  he  and  his 
brother  had  seized,  and  promised  to  aid  Lewis  as  the  lawful  head  of  the  empire  with 
all  his  might,  and  to  urge  his  friends  to  recognize  him  and  to  make  peace  ;  in  case  he 
could  not  fulfil  these  conditions  he  was  to  return  to  captivity.  On  these  terms  Fred- 
erick of  Hapsburg  received  his  liberty. 

He  in  vain  sought  to  persuade  his  brother  Leopold  to  accept  the  conditions.  He 
felt  himself  bound  in  honor  to  return  to  captivity.  Leopold  and  other  friends  told 
him  that  a  promise  given  under  such  circumstances  was  not  binding.  The  Pope 
released  him  from  all  oaths  that  he  had  taken,  and  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation if  he  kept  his  word  to  an  excommunicated  person  and  returned  to  prison.  But 
Frederick  stood  by  his  honor  and  his  word.  On  the  day  fixed  by  the  agreement 
Frederick  the  Fair  rode  into  Munich  and  presented  himself  to  Lewis.  The  latter 
received  him  in  deep  emotion.  The  youthful  friendship  revived,  and  he  kept  him  not 
as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  guest  at  his  court.  The  two  princes  lived  in  all  the  mutual 
confidence  of  their  youth  ;  they  lived  in  one  chamber  and  slept  in  one  bed. 

This  unexpected  firiendship  gave  the  Pope  fresh  anxiety ;  he  set  new  intrigues  in 
motion.     At  the  Pope's  suggestion,  Wladislaw  the  Short,  the  restorer  of  Poland,  with 
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the  LithuauiaDS,  Russians,  WallachiariB,  and  other  heathens,  and  two  Potiah  annies 
attacked  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  in  the  beginning  of  1326.  The  Holy  Father  had 
in  vain  tried  to  excite  the  nobles  ond  people  of  Brandenburg  to  revolt  against  Lewis, 
^vho  bad  given  the  country  as  a  fief  to  his  son  ;  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  induce  neigh- 
boring princes  to  invade  the  Mark  and  tear  it  from  the  house  of  Bavaria.  At  last  the 
Pone,  without  scruples  or  shame,  invited  the  heathen  into  this  rhrisfiaii  country. 


Tiie  destruction  was  terrible.  Churches  and  convents  were  plundered  and  burnt, 
monks  and  nuns  torn  from  their  cells,  the  secular  clergy,  the  holy  vessels,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  churches  were  desecrated.  They  slew  the  men  of  the  districts  they 
invaded ;  the  women,  including  noble  matrons,  maidens,  and  children,  they  draped 
Hway  with  them.  Among  these  maidens  was  one  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  she 
had  no  peer.  A  great  dispute  arose  among  the  Lithuanians  as  to  whom  she  should 
belong.  To  prevent  the  quarrel  ending  in  a  bloody  struggle,  a  Litliusnian  stepped 
forward,  raised  his  sword  and  cut  her  in  two.  "She  is  fairly  divided,"  he  said; 
"  now  each  of  you  take  his  share."  More  than  six  thousand  Christians  of  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  were  slain  or  taken  captive  when  these  monsters  retreated. 
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A  cry  of  horror  arose  in  all  GermaDy  at  the  news  of  these  cruelties ;  astoDishment 
and  rage  when  men  heard  that  the  Holy  Father  was  the  suggester  of  this  murderous 
invasion ;  the  infamy  touches  also  Wladislaw  and  his  Christian  Poles^  as  heathens 
formed  only  a  small  portion  of  his  army. 

Not  only  were  Poles  and  heathen  sent  by  the  Holy  Father  at  Avignon  to  lay  waste 
Christian  lands,  but  also  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  traversed  Southwestern  Germany 
with  fire  and  sword,  inflamed  by  Pope  John,  who,  in  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  was 
implacable  and  determined  to  pull  down  the  excommunicated  Lewis,  who  would  not 
acknowledge  his  claims  and  was  therefore  a  heretic,  especially  when  Lewis  appeared 
with  good  witnesses  as  an  accuser  not  only  of  the  Papacy  but  of  the  Pope's  person. 
In  Italy  the  Pope  kindled  a  new  contest  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Thus 
pressed  on  all  sides,  it  was  fortunate  for  King  Lewis  that  he  had  already  (on  the  5th 
of  September,  1325)  made  a  friend  of  his  rival  Frederick  the  Fair  by  the  treaty  of 
Munich. 

Therein  Lewis  of  Bavaria  had  offered  to  Frederick  of  Hapsburg  that  each  should 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  kingdom,  that  each  should  bear  the  title  of  king  with 
equal  rights  and  honors,  that  both  should  in  common  carry  on  the  government,  taking 
precedence  in  turns,  just  like  brothers. 

The  last  point  in  this  covenant  had  appeared  here  and  there  in  various  princely 
and  ducal  houses,  but  not  to  their  advantage  in  all  cases.  It  unmistakably  contra- 
dicted the  first  principles  of  the  empire.  The  romantic  agreement  might  have  brought 
peace  to  Germany  if  Leopold  had  assented  to  it ;  but  the  electors,  instigated  by  the 
Pope,  insisted  on  the  unity  of  the  government,  and  their  opposition  rendered  the 
proposition  of  no  effect.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1326,  a  third  agreement  was  made. 
Lewis,  accompanied  by  Duke  Leopold  and  his  troops,  was  to  go  to  Italy  and  receive 
the  imperial  crown ;  as  emperor  he  was  to  rule  in  Italy,  while  Frederick  adminis- 
tered Germany  under  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  The  three — Lewis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  and  Leopold  of  Hapsburg — were  determined  to  carry  out  this  agree- 
ment, even  if  the  electors  refused  their  assent.  Leopold  with  his  army  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Sword  in  hand,  he  threatened  the  Rhenish  electors ; 
at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  be  near  Lewis  in  case  that  the  romantic  firiendship  for 
Frederick  should  fade,  as  he  always  held  the  Bavarian  as  unreliable.  Six  weeks  after 
this  agreement  was  entered  into  Duke  Leopold  died.  His  death  altered  the  condition 
of  affairs.  Freed  from  this  watcljful  opponent,  whom  he  could  not  but  fear,  Lewis 
altered  his  conduct  towards  Frederick.  He  so  managed  that  Frederick  had  only  the 
name  of  King  of  the  Romans.  Frederick  had  lost  his  chief  support  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  and  soon  a  domestic  war  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  as  his 
younger  brother  Otto  demanded  a  partition  of  the  territories.  Frederick  thus  lost 
the  means  of  compelling  Lewis  to  observe  his  promises.  When  he  saw  that  Lewis 
left  him  no  authority  in  the  empire  he  voluntarily  retired  to  the  repose  of  his  castle 
of  Guttenberg,  and  fell  into  a  melancholy  from  which  death  set  him  free  on  the  13th 
of  January,   1330.     Pope  John,  who  had  so  long  hated  Lewis  and  intrigued  with 
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the  house  of  Hapsburg^  had  convoked  the  German  electors  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary,  1328,  and  again  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  elect  a  new  head  of  the  empire,  and  had 
declared  the  election  of  Frederick  invalid.  All  this  was  enough  to  cloud  and  break 
such  a  heart  as  that  of  Frederick. 

During  the  last  years  of  King  Frederick,  King  Lewis  was  in  Italy.  The  imperial- 
ist party  had  invoked  his  presence  against  the  Guelphs,  and  assured  him  of  sufficient 
support.  With  only  two  thousand  one  hundred  knights  and  a  swarm  of  Franciscan 
friars  to  work  on  the  people,  King  Lewis  proceeded  to  Italy  to  despoil  his  implacable 
foe,  the  Pope,  of  his  chief  support,  the  Guelphic  party,  and  to  be  made  emperor. 
Arriving  on  Italian  soil  in  April,  1327,  he  saw  the  troops  of  the  Ghibellines  come  in 
streams  to  his  standard,  and  received  great  supplies  of  money.  He  was  crowned  with 
the  Lombard  crown  in  May  at  Milan,  and  in  January,  1328,  he  entered  Rome  without 
a  struggle.  The  Romans  had  risen  in  his  favor  against  the  Pope  and  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  and  the  popular  party  recovered  power.  On  the  17th  of  January  he  and  his 
wife  received  the  imperial  crown  from  Sciarra  Colonna,  the  head  of  the  now  dominant 
party,  and  Peter,  the  oldest  of  the  most  ancient  house  of  Colonna,  gave  the  emperor 
the  sceptre  entwined  with  myrtle.  The  unction  was  administered  by  the  bishops  of 
Aleria  and  Venice,  who  were  excommunicated  by  Pope  John.  The  Romans  main- 
tained that  the  right  of  bestowing  the  imperial  crown  belonged  to  their  city,  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  not  to  the  Papal  chair. 

Soon  after  Lewis  had  appeared  in  Italy,  Pope  John  had  again  launched  his  thun- 
ders at  him,  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  not  only  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  and  the 
Church,  but  also  his  hereditary  domains,  and  called  all  Christendom  to  a  crusade 
against  him.  Immediately  after  the  coronation  Lewis  ought  to  have  gone  to  Naples 
to  humble  King  Robert.  Policy  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year  dictated  this.  But 
the  emperor  Lewis  remained  some  months  in  Rome,  occupied  in  nothing  but  empty 
ceremonies.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1328,  he  published  a  decree  that  any  one  accused 
of  heresy  or  high  treason  could  be  judged  without  regard  to  the  usual  form  of  lawful 
judges ;  he  gave  this  law  a  retrospective  force.  Such  a  law  could  have  no  validity 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  Lewis  committed  this  error  to 
repay  the  Pope  for  what  he  had  done  to  him.  On  the  18th  of  April,  four  days  after 
its  proclamation,  the  emperor  sat  in  judgment  on  the  Pope.  He  summoned  aU  the 
Romans  to  meet  at  the  square  before  St.  Peter's,  and  declared  with  all  the  pomp  of 
imperial  majesty  that  the  ^^  Priest  James  of  Cahors,  who  styles  himself  Pope  John 
XXII.,  has  for  heresy  and  treason  forfeited  his  dignity,  with  reservation  of  other 
punishment  as  soon  as  he  could  be  arrested." 

The  Roman  populace  loudly  applauded  this  deposition  of  the  Pope,  whom  they 
burnt  in  effigy.  Five  days  later  there  appeared  an  imperial  decree  that  the  Pope 
must  reside  in  Rome,  and  not  go  more  than  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  city  with- 
out leave  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome.  He  held  an  election  for  Pope  on  the 
12th  of  May.  The  man  he  raised  to  the  Papal  See  was  recommended  to  him  by  the 
clergy  of  Rome  and  desired  by  the  Roman  people ;  he  was  Peter  Rainalucci  from 
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Corbara  in  the  Abruzzi,  a  FranciBcan,  whose  learning,  conversation,  and  Christian 
activity  are  acknowledged  by  his  opponents. 

This  antipope  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  V.  He  confirmed  Lewis  in  the  imperial 
dignity.  But  whoever  wishes  to  act  towards  the  head  of  the  Church  as  the  Salian 
and  Hohenstaufen  emperors  had  acted  must  have  ability  and  energy ;  the  Bavarian 
had  neither;  he  was  a  man  without  penetration,  without  circumspection,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  and  a  people  where  both  these  faculties  were  required ;  he  was 
shamelessly  and  unscrupulously  ungrateful  to  his  best  friends.  His^  breach  of  &ith 
and  ingratitude  in  Germany  had  made  King  John  of  Bohemia  a  bitter  enemy  instead 
of  his  most  powerful  fnend ;  in  Italy,  like  ingratitude  and  want  of  political  skill,  like 
perfidy,  soon  lost  him  his  best  friends  and  the  support  of  arms  and  money  supplied  by 
the  Italians.  The  house  of  Visconti,  whose  head  Galeazzo  was  his  vicar  in  the  Milan- 
ese, first  experienced  his  thanklessness.  Qaleazzo  had  been  advised  by  his  dying 
father  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Pope,  and  was  in  profound  secrecy  negotiating 
with  Pope  John  XXII.  The  latter  made  a  condition  of  reconciliation  that  Galeazzo 
should  bind  himself  to  fight  with  the  whole  power  of  his  house  on  the  side  of  the  Pope 
against  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  This  condition  prevented  reconciliation.  Galeazzo  rejected 
it  with  manly  scorn,  saying  he  would  sooner  sufier  anything  than  act  contrary  to 
the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  emperor.  Galeazzo's  brother  Marco,  who  hated 
him,  betrayed  to  Lewis  the  secret  dealings  with  the  Pope.  But  Lewis,  although  h(* 
well  knew  from  what  noble  principles  Galeazzo  had  begun  to  negotiate  with  the 
Pope,  and  how  loyally  he  had  acted,  henceforth  distrusted  him,  and  was  resolved  to 
destroy  the  house  of  Visconti.  He  heaped  favors  on  Galeazzo,  and  at  the  same  time 
won  to  his  side  the  commanders  of  the  German  mercenaries ;  he  then  suddenly  seized 
him  and  his  two  brothers  Lucchino  and  John  and  threw  them  into  the  terrible  dun- 
geons which  Galeazzo  had  built  two  years  before  at  Monza  for  the  enemies  of  his 
house  and  the  empire.  Thus  three  brothers  of  the  Visconti  were  the  first  tenants  of 
these  chambers  of  torture. 

Lewis  thus  made  an  end  of  the  princedom  of  Milan  ;  he  restored  the  old  republican 
constitution.  Marco  Visconti  had  betrayed  his  brother,  not  only  from  hate,  but  from 
a  hope  of  being  placed  in  his  office  of  imperial  vicar.  When  he  saw  that  he  was 
passed  over,  the  traitor  became  a  plotter  against  Lewis  among  the  Ghibelline  nobles 
and  the  imperial  vicars  in  Italy,  who  were  already  saying  to  themselves,  *^  As  the 
emperor  has  done  to  the  Visconti,  so  he  may,  in  consciousness  of  his  power,  do  to  us 
also.^^ 

Although  Pisa  had  been  loyal  and  made  many  sacrifices  to  the  empire  in  the  reigns 
of  previous  emperors,  yet  in  these  latter  years  it  had  daily  manifested  its  opposition 
to  Lewis.  The  head  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Tuscanv  was  Castruccio  CastracanL  He 
wished  to  be  lord  of  Pisa  as  the  Visconti  were  of  Milan.  The  success  which  Lewis 
had  met  with  on  his  first  appearance  in  Italy,  was  especially  due  to  Castruccio.  The 
citizens  of  Pisa  had  heard  that  King  Lewis  had  promised  to  make  for  this  prince  a 
duchy  out  of  the  Upper  Italian  cities,  including  Pisa,  and  therefore  when  Lewis 
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approached  this  city,  which  had  for  bo  many  centuries  served  faithinlly  the  empire 
and  the  emperors,  shut  its  gates.  He  besieged  it  for  five  weeks.  On  the  tlth  of 
October,  1327,  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  on  an  agreement  that  the  king  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  fine  of  sixty  thousand  gold  pieces  of  Florence,  make  no  assaults 
on  the  free  constitution  of  the  city,  and  not  permit  the  imperial  vicar  Castruccio  to 
enter  the  town. 

King  Lewis  swept  in  the  sixty  thousand  pieces,  and  did  not  keep  a  single  one  of 
tbe  conditions  he  had  agreed  to  except  that  respecting  Castruccio.  In  place  of  being 
content  with  the  fine,  he  dipped  his  hands  so  deep  in  the  city-treasury  that  very  soon 
he  had  taken  over  half  a  million  of  gold  pieces. 

Castruccio  was  the  emperor's  commander-in-chief  in  Italy ;  he  was  a  prominent 
person  of  his  day,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  statesman,  as  regent  of  the  territories  entrusted  to 
him.  He  was  the  man  who  conducted  tbe  king  to  Rome  and  made  him  emperor. 
He  had  hitherto  been  imperial  vicar  of  Luni,  Lucca,  and  Pistoja.  Volterra,  too,  was 
l^ven  him  by  Lewis.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1327,  Lewis  had  sent  his  letters 
patent  to  Castruccio  raising  these  cities  and  their  territories  to  a  dukedom  hereditary 
in  his  family  with  almost  independent  sovereignty,  the  oldest  son  to  succeed  without 
further  investiture.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1328,  Lewis,  now  emperor,  named  the 
new  duke  hereditary  Palatine  of  the  Lateran  in  Rome. 

Castruccio  had  wished  for  the  liberation  of  the  Visconti  as  good  friends  of  Iiis ;  he 
desired  the  delivery  of  Pisa  into  his  power.  As  the  emperor  did  not  assent,  Caa- 
truccio,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought,  left  the  emperor  and  Rome.  To  bring  him 
back,  the  emperor  released  the  Visconti,  and  invested  Castruccio  with  the  vicariate 
of  Pisa.  But  Castruccio  did  not  return,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1328.  To 
his  house  the  emperor  had  formally  given  the  hereditary  dignity  of  duke,  and  recog- 
nized the  eldest  son  as  ruler  of  Lucca  and  the  other  districts.  After  a  couple  of 
weeks  he  took  from  him  all  his  lands,  took  ninety-three  thousand  pieces  of  gold  from 
Pisa  as  the  price  for  restoring  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  then,  in  March 
1329,  sold  this  republic  for  twenty-two  thousand  pieces. 

Such  conduct  could  not  but  injure  him  with  the  Italians.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
1328,  Lewis  and  the  antipope  were  driven  from  Rome  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
people ;  the  Romans  followed  the  fugitives  with  cries  of  derision  and  showers  of 
stones.  The  GhibeUine  grandees  fell  away ;  whole  troops  of  his  own  soldiers  deserted 
him  because  he  had  no  more  money  to  furnish  their  back  pay,  as  well  as  the  German 
mercenaries.  In  December,  1329,  nothing  was  left  to  the  emperor  but  to  quit  Italy ; 
lie  reached  his  native  land  in  January,  1330,  the  month  in  which  Frederick  of  Austria 
died«  The  antipope  Nicolas  made  a  humble  public  confession  of  his  sins,  was  received 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  generously  maintained  at  the 
court  of  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  three  years.  Thus  miserably  ended  the  Roman 
expedition  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Bavarian. 

That  he  found  on  his  return  no  anti-king  in  Germany  is  due  not  to  himself  and  his 
Italian  laurels,  but  to  German  patriotism  and  the  wise  management  of  Archbishop 
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Baldwin  of  Treves.  This  uncle  of  King  John  of  Bohemia  had  great  influence  both  od 
him  and  on  the  majority  of  the  German  electors.  It  was  a  special  piece  of  good  luck 
for  Lewis  that  this  elector  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Mainz  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Mainz.  Baldwin  had  found  his  diocese  of  Treves  wasted  and 
impoverished  ;  he  had  restored  prosperity  by  building  roads  and  bridges,  encouraging 
agriculture  and  industry,  promoting  trade  and  public  security  by  strict  impartial  jus- 
tice. On  these  accounts  the  electors  of  the  chapter  of  Mainz  had  chosen  him  to  rule 
that  see,  but  they  were  influenced,  too,  by  their  knowledge  that  he  was  a  patriot  who 
desired  peace  between  Church  and  state,  peace  for  the  empire  from  the  disturbances 
which  had  caused  such  sufiering  to  the  nation  and  the  Church.  With  these  views  he 
had  not  published  in  the  diocese  under  his  charge  the  bull  of  excommunication  ful- 
minated by  John  XXII.,  and  although  the  Pope  urged  the  electors  repeatedly  to  elect 
an  anti-king,  no  such  step  was  taken,  as  Baldwin,  now  in  possession  of  two  archi- 
episcopal sees,  stood  in  the  way. 

The  emperor  was  received  in  Germany  with  joy  on  his  return  from  Italy.  He 
eared  nothing  for  the  Pope's  ban  and  interdict,  and  the  cities,  in  spite  of  the  Papal 
prohibition,  paid  their  taxes  to  Lewis.  Nothing  compelled  him  to  be  continually 
seeking  to  be  released  from  excommunication — nothing  but  his  own  conscience. 
His  mind  was  not  strong ;  he  could  not  rise  above  ecclesiastical  prejudices ;  he  was 
too  firmly  bound  in  the  fetters  of  mediaeval  religion ;  he  was  incessantly  tormented 
with  the  fear  of  eternal  damnation  if  he  departed  this  life  under  the  Pope's  ban ;  the 
decrees  directed,  against  Pope  John  and  his  assumptions  had  been  drawn  up  bj  his 
counsellors,  and  only  signed  by  him  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  influence 
of  surroundings  which  he  was  too  weak  to  withstand,  and  his  momentary  indignation 
at  the  Papal  insults  to  his  royal  dignity.  The  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
crown,  for  freedom  of  conscience,  for  the  rejection  of  the  yoke  of  superstition,  for  a 
new  era  in  religious  matters — ^these  were  the  works  of  his  advisers,  not  any  merit  of 
King  Lewis. 

However  humble  were  the  supplications  which  King  Lewis,  in  his  anguish  of  soul, 
made  for  release  from  excommunication,  Pope  John  insisted  that  he  must  purchase  it 
by  laying  down  his  crown  in  favor  of  his  next  of  kin,  Duke  Henry  II.  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  the  son-in-law  of  John  of  Bohemia. 

The  emperor's  pangs  of  conscience  became  so  keen  that  in  profound  secrecy — the 
whole  matter  was  concealed  from  his  prudent  counsellors — ^he  signed  a  document  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1333,  in  which  he  renounced  the  crown.  King  Philip  VI.  of 
France  and  John  King  of  Bohemia  had  brought  this  about,  and  Duke  Henry  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  with  the  consent  of  part  of  the  electors,  in  return  ceded  to  the  king  of  France 
all  the  free  county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comt^)  as  far  as  Marseilles,  from  the  Saone 
and  Rhone  to  the  Marches  of  Lombardy  with  the  city  and  bishopric  of  Cambray,  to 
be  retained  till  he  or  some  succeeding  king  of  Germany  should  repurchase  this  terri- 
tory by  paying  three  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  to  be  paid  on  one  and  the 
same  day. 
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By  this  all  these  Doble  districts  were  ceded  to  France,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  last 
condition  was  a  simple  impossibility  for  any  king  or  kaiser  in  this  or  the  next  century. 
Henry  of  Lower  Bavaria  had  also  formally  undertaken  that  this  secret  impignoration 
of  imperial  territory  should  be  confirmed  by  his  seal-royal  as  soon  as  he  became  head 
of  the  German  empire,  and  that  he  would  procure  the  consent  of  the  electors  thereto, 
nor  should  the  oath  taken  by  every  king  at  his  coronation  ^^  not  to  alienate  anything 
from  the  empire  "  be  any  obstacle  to  this  transaction,  which  was  entered  upon  for  the 
general  good,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  Germany  and  the  empii'c. 

The  prudence  of  those  advisers  whom  alone  Lewis  had  initiated  into  these  dealings, 
had  induced  him  to  make  the  reservation  that  these  stipulations  should  have  no 
validity  till  the  emperor  received  from  the  Pope  release  from  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation. Henry,  in  impatient  haste  to  play  the  king,  hurried  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
other  cities  on  the  Rhine  with  the  renunciation  of  the  throne  which  Lewis  had  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  summoned  them  to  open  their  gates  and  do  homage  to  him  the  king 
newly  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  electors. 

The  plot  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  secretly  formed  thus  came  prematurely  to 
light,  and  the  monstrous  treason  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  his  son-in-law  Henry  set 
the  whole  empire  in  commotion.  The  imperial  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  to  hear  from  him  himself  how  the  mutter  stood,  and  to  adjure  him  to  oppose 
this  treason.  The  energetic  action  of  the  cities  and  the  solemn  language  of  their 
delegates,  who  spoke  the  truth  without  alloy,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  sin  against  the 
empire  and  against  his  own  honor  as  emperor  and  king  into  which  he  had  been  led  by 
his  superstition,  by  crafty  priests,  by  his  weakness  of  character.  He  took  courage, 
and,  like  politicians  of  all  times  in  momentary  perplexities,  found  refuge  in  a  lie. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the  imperial  cities  he  now  declared,  under  advice  of 
his  better  counsellors,  that  "  he  had  never  thought  of  renouncing  the  crown  during 
his  lifetime  ;  he  had  only  been  treating  with  the  electors  respecting  the  election  of  a 
successor  after  his  death  ;  all  statements  to  the  contrary  deserved  no  credence. '' 

Thus  the  loyalty  of  the  empire  displayed  by  the  German  cities  frustrated  the 
treason  hatched  by  the  Pope,  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  The  latter,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  was  half  French, 
and  would,  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  house,  have  given  to  France  other  portions 
of  the  German  empire. 

Those  of  his  counsellors  who  from  the  first  had  sought  to  lead  him  in  the  path 
which  would  make  him  a  champion  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  age,  a  liberator  of  con- 
science from  the  fetters  of  Rome,  a  defender  of  the  independence  of  the  crown  from  the 
Papal  See,  now  urged  him  to  a  bold  efibrt  against  Pope  John  XXII.,  to  the  calling  of 
a  general  council  to  be  held  on  German  soil.  Lewis  felt  that,  after  such  a  display  of 
weakness,  only  by  a  daring  step  against  the  Pope  could  he  recover  the  public  opinion 
of  the  nation  by  making  use  of  the  clear  heads  of  Germany  whose  religious  and  politi- 
cal aversion  to  the  Papacy  was  known,  whose  influence  on  the  people  was  great, 
and  who  could  help  him  to  gain  victory  over  the  Pope,  as  the  times  were  now  ripe 
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which  Frederick  U.  had  been  too  early  for.  The  emperor  took  some  steps  to  this 
end.  The  proposed  summons  of  a  general  council  was  one.  But  at  this  tune  Pope 
John  XXU.  diedy  having  nearly  attained  his  ninetieth  year.  The  emperor's  resolu- 
tion again  sank  into  weakness  and  pusillanimity  ;  he  did  not  go  on  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  general  couiicil^  but  sought  by  most  humiliating  concessions  to  obtain 
from  the  new  Pope  Benedict  XII.  a  release  from  the  ban. 

This  Pope,  a  scholar  but  not  a  statesman^  desired  peace  because  he  was  himself 
ready  for  peace.  But  in  Avignon^  in  oppressive  dependence  on  the  French  king,  he 
could  not,  however  well  disposed,  release  him  at  once  from  the  Church's  sentence, 
^'  because,"  as  a  Venetian  diplomatist  wrote  to  Duke  Lewis  of  Bourbon,  "  the  most 
Christian  king,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  wish  for  peace  between  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor ;  the  head  of  the  Church  ventures  to  do  nothing  but  what  the  king  his  lord 
wills.''  Pope  Benedict  was  ruled  more  harshly  than  his  predecessor  by  the  French 
king.  When  Philip  saw  that  Benedict  was  inclined  to  be  reconciled  to  the  emperor 
Lewis,  and  perceived  that  the  reason  moving  him  thereto  was  a  desire  to  free  himself 
by  the  emperor's  aid  from  his  dependence  on  the  court  of  Paris,  he  sequestrated  the 
numerous  French  estates  of  the  cardinals  with  the  remark  that  he  would  restore  them 
when  the  anti-French  policy  of  the  Roman  court  ceased.  The  cardinals,  mostly  French- 
men, finding  their  revenues  diminished  by  this  sequestration,  by  their  complaints  and 
representations  opposed  the  reconciliation  with  the  German  emperor.  The  negotia- 
tions between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  had  lasted  a  whole  year,  and  the  third 
embassy  sent  by  Lewis  returned  to  Germany  in  May,  133G,  without  success,  under 
the  disgraceful  excuse,  "  The  emperor  was  not  yet  fit  for  penance." 

The  imperial  envoys  must  have  heard  remarks  at  the  Papal  and  the  French  courts 
respecting  the  unreliable  character  of  their  master  the  emperor.  The  policy  of  Lewis 
only  gave  too  much  occasion  for  them. 

In  the  contest  between  England  and  France  the  emperor  did  not  take  the  position 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  for  his  own  interests  or  those  of  the  empire.  He  had 
asked  Pope  Benedict  to  act  as  mediator  for  an  alliance  with  the  French  monarch. 
He  hoped  by  this  means  to  induce  this  king  to  promote  instead  of  hindering  his  release 
from  the  ban.  An  lionorable  alliance  with  France  would  have  helped  the  emperor 
over  his  difficulty  with  the  Pope  without  his  being  compelled  to  risk  a  man  or  a  penny 
in  the  struggle  between  France  and  England.  The  most  vulnerable  parts  of  France 
were  the  northern  provinces.  If  France  and  Germany  were  allies,  then  aU  the 
princes  of  Western  Germany  bordering  on  France  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the 
Netherlands  were  in  a  position  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  part  of  them 
were  bound  to  do  so.  The  duke  of  Brabant,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  bisho]» 
of  Liege  and  Metz,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  of  Holland,  and  Namur  held  French  fiefs, 
and  were  therefore  vassals  of  the  French  crown. 

But  their  superior  over-lord  was  the  emperor.  If  he  declared  for  France,  these 
northern  vassals  could  easily  protect  its  frontiers  from  English  attacks.  If  he  declared 
against  France  and  for  England,  or  even  if  he  were  in  a  secret  understandin&c  with 
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£DglaDd9  France  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  English  attacks  from  the  side  of  the 
JBnglish  possessions  in  France,  which  the  policy  of  France  was  seeking  to  appro- 
priate. For  these  reasons  the  French  king  sought  for  the  friendship  of  the  emperor, 
Mrbo  in  turn  hoped  by  the  king's  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Pope.  While 
I^ewis  gave  to  King  Philip  a  formal  undertaking  neither  to  form  an  alliance  with 
nor  to  give  aid  to  the  enemies  of  France,  he  was  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
Cdward  IV.  of  England  for  an  alliance  with  him.  The  intrigue  became  known  to 
the  Pope  and  King  Philip.  The  Holy  Father  was  surprised  and  grieved  at  this 
dishonesty ;  and  the  last  embassy  to  the  Papal  court,  offering  on  the  part  of  Lewis 
to  submit  to  the  penance  of  the  Church  and  take  an  oath  of  homage  to  the  Pope  in 
return  for  absolution,  was  dismissed,  without  having  attained  its  end,  in  April,  1337. 
I  n  the  following  July  the  empbror  concluded  the  treaty  which  had  been  so  long  dis- 
cussed, with  the  king  of  England ;  he  therein  bound  himself  to  furnish  to  the  English, 
lip  to  the  end  of  November,  an  auxiliary  force  of  two  thousand  men-at-arms  for  ser- 
vice against  France,  and  named  King  Edward  his  imperial  vicar  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  in  the  Belgian  provinces.  As  imperial  vicar  the  king  of  England  had 
the  power  to  employ  in  the  war  of  the  empire  against  France  the  princes  on  that  side 
of  the  empire,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  bishops  of  Liege 
and  Metz,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Namur,  Holland,  and  other  vassals  of  the  French 
crown,  as  well  as  the  other  western  princes  who  were  not  in  that  relation  to  France. 

In  return  the  emperor  received  three  hundred  thousand  gold  pieces  of  Florence, 
and  the  promise  that  England  would,  with  all  its  influence  and  power,  assist  the 
emperor  in  procuring  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  if  necessary  by  a  united  expedi- 
tion to  Avignon  to  liberate  the  Pope  from  the  slavery  in  which  the  king  of  France 
kept  him.  In  September,  1338,  the  emperor  proclaimed  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  England  at  a  court  at  Coblentz,  where  King  Edward  appeared  in  person.  The 
emperor  had  around  him  at  Coblentz  all  the  electors  excepting  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
many  other  princes  of  the  empire,  and  seventeen  thousand  knights  and  nobles.  The 
French  king  had  lately  been  making  daring  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the 
empire ;  he  had  occupied  with  his  troops  Cambray  and  some  other  strong  places 
belonging  to  Germany,  under  the  declaration  that  the  times  were  disturbed,  and  that 
he  came  to  protect  the  citissens.  He  had  before  this  reduced  the  city  and  bishopric 
of  Verdun  to  a  state  of  submission  to  France.  On  this  account  a  war  of  the  empire 
was  proclaimed  at  Coblentz  against  King  Philip  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire,  and  the 
emperor  and  the  other  princes  who  had  suffered  from  the  French  attacks  promised  to 
the  king  of  England  then  present  to  give  armed  support  to  him  as  imperial  vicar  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  A  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  between  England  and  Germany  could  not  fail  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  latter ;  and  King  Lewis  was  now  on  the  right  way  which  secured  to  him  abso- 
lution from  excommunication  and  the  respect  of  the.  German  nation. 

As  early  as  January,  1332,  a  step  of  great  national  importance  had  been  taken  by 
the  imperial  cities  of  Swabia.     The  free  cities  of  Esslingen,  Reutlingen,  Rottweil, 
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Hally  Heilbronn^  Gmund^  Wimpfen,  Weinsberg,  and  Weil  addressed  to  the  patriotic 
Elector  Baldwin  of  Treves  the  request  that  he  would  see  that  a  limit  was  set  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  Papal  See^  and  that  the  German  nation  recovered  its  ori^nal 
right  to  elect  the  head  of  the  German  nation  independently,  and  that  the  prince  so 
elected  should  be  emperor  whether  the  Pope  be  for  or  against.  But  six  and  a  hall* 
years  elapsed  before  any  result  followed  this  action  of  the  cities ;  the  princes  of  the 
empire  then  made  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  spiritual  princes  being  influenced  by 
their  private  interests,  because  the  long  strife  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope 
caused  them  much  material  damage.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1338,  the  six  electors  of 
Mainz,  Treves,  Cologne,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg  solemnly  signed 
and  sealed  a  declaration  that  the  head  of  the  German  empire,  elected  either  unani* 
mously  or  by  a  majority,  obtained  by  this  election  his  dignity  and  authority  from 
God,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rights  and  old  custom  of  the  German  empire,  and 
required  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  no  confirmation  by  the  Papal  See. 

In  this  document  the  electors  declared  that  they  had  jointly  and  mutuaUy  sworn 
to  protect  for  the  future  against  every  man,  the  rights  of  the  empire  and  their  own 
repeatedly  confirmed  rights,  especially  the  right  of  electing  the  German  king,  which 
right,  if  its  validity  were  to  depend  on  the  Papal  See,  was  a  mere  formality.  This 
took  place  on  a  spot  consecrated  by  ancient  usage,  where  Gkrman  kings  had  been 
elected,  near  Rense  on  the  Rhine,  not  in  the  so-called  King's  Chair — ^the  stone  build* 
ing  erected  not  before  1376 — ^but  under  the  open  sky  in  the  so-called  Orchard.  All 
the  laity  assembled  at  Rense  joyfully  assented  that  such  was  the  German  law.  Every 
district  of  Germany  approved.  This  resolution  declared  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire  from  the  Papal  See,  and  transferred  the  hitherto  unsettled  right  of 
election  to  the  electoral  princes.  Tlie  seventh  elector,  John  of  Luxemburg  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  had  not  come  to  Rense,  being  a  partisan  of  the  Pope  and  of  France. 

The  principle  laid  down  at  Rense  was  confinned  by  the  nation  at  the  great 
imperial  diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  There  the  emperor  saw  around  not  merely, 
as  at  his  couii;,  the  electors  and  other  princes  and  their  retainers,  but  also  the  deputies 
of  the  free  cities,  of  the  immediate  nobility,  and  of  spiritual  corporations.  Not  for  a 
long  time  had  such  a  numerous  assembly  appeared  before  their  emperor.  This  diet 
unanimously  declared,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath,  the  statement  that  all  things  hitherto 
done  by  the  Papal  See  against  Lewis  was  contrary  to  law  ;  that  in  all  Germany  the 
Papal  interdict  must  be  disregarded  ani  divine  worship  restored ;  every  clergyman 
who  was  refractory  was  liable  to  punishment  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  Moreover^ 
the  decree  of  the  electors  at  Rense  received  the  addition  that  the  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans elected  by  the  electors  was  also  emperor  without  any  co-operation  of  the  Pope ; 
all  who  spoke  or  acted  contrariwise  were  to  be  punished  for  high  treason.  At  the 
same  time  the  emperor  published  a  declaration  to  all  Christendom.  He  therein 
showed  that  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him  by  Pope  John  was  null  and  void ;  that 
no  Pope  could  sit  in  judgment  on  an  emperor,  nay,  was  bound  to  acknowledge  a- 
general  council  as  judge  over  himself.     The  severest  penalties  were  threatened  to  all 
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clergyjaea  who,  out  of  regard  for  the  Papal  orders,  refrained  Axtm  the  miniBtrations 
of  religion  or  held  the  emperor  as  excommunicate. 

At  the  same  time  the  emperor  published  three  separate  decrees.  They  ran  as 
follows :  No  one  beoceforth  was  to  receive  or  execute  any  Papal  bulls  without  con- 
sent of  the  diocesan  bishops ;  the  oath  usually  taken  by  previous  emperors  to  the 
Pope  was  not,  as  Clement  V.  pretended,  an  oath  of  feudal  allegiance,  but  only  a  vow 
to  protect  the  Church  and  to  obey  the  Pope  in  matters  of  faith ;  all  claims  of  the 
Papal  See  to  the  vicariate  of  the  empire  during  a  vacancy  of  the  German  throne  were 
baseless  and  void  ;  the  vicariate  of  the  empire  belonged  to  no  one  else  than  the  Elec- 
tor and  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine. 


This  was  all  prepared  before  the  emperor  came  with  King  Edward  of  England  to 
the  brilliant  diet  of  Coblentz.  At  this  diet  these  declarations  and  laws  were  again 
solemnly  confirmed  by  the  great  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  empire.  There  was 
now  a  public  law  opposed  to  the  Papal  See.  There  was  a  national  opposition  of  the. 
clei^  of  the  German  empire  against  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy.  The  Swabian 
cities  which  had  made  the  first  movement  now  found  zealous  imitators  of  their 
example  in  the  other  free  cities  of  the  empire. 

The  national  feeling  was  so  strong  that  even  John  of  Bohemia  became  reconciled 
to  the  emperor,  did  homage  t«  him  for  all  his  lands,  and  bound  himself  to  stand  by 
the  emperor  against  the  Pope  if  the  latter  attempted  to  injure  the  emperor,  the 
empire,  its  princes,  or  its  rights,  honors,  liberties  and  customs.  The  spiritual  princes 
took  such  a  decided  stjiiid  i]<;ainst  the  Pope  that  an  Italian  contemporary  reports  that 
1. '■>'•. 
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*^  at  this  time  a  separation  of  the  German  Church  from  the  Papal  See  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  patriarch  of  the  national  church  was  contemplated."  Fifteen 
years  before  the  Venetian  Sanudo  had  expressed  a  like  presentiment. 

The  German  nation,  in  all  its  members,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  was  united  as  never 
before  to  oppose  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy  and  the  insolent  aggressions  of  its 
French  neighbor.  The  course  of  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  in  &vor 
of  England.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1340,  the  English  won  a  great  naval  battle  at 
Sluys ;  and  if  the  emperor  had  loyally  fulfilled  his  obligations  towards  England  and 
commenced  the  war  of  the  empire  against  France,  now  when  the  French  king  was 
so  hard  pressed,  he  could  have  won  a  crown  of  glory  for  himself  and  extorted  pardon 
from  the  Pope.  If  the  German  empire  had,  hand  in  hand  with  the  English,  attacked 
France,  the  French  king  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  a  peace  by  which  all 
the  cities  and  districts  torn  from  the  empire  by  Philip  VI.  and  his  predecessors  would 
have  been  restored. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affidrs ;  how  did  the  emperor  employ  it  T  It  would  be 
incredible  if  it  were  not  proved  by  documents,  that  Lewis,  in  the  very  same  days  in 
which  he  formed  the  alliance  with  England,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  declare  a  war 
of  the  empire  against  France,  and  in  which  he  issued  those  strong  manifestoes  against 
the  Papacy  and  its  assumptions — that  in  the  very  same  days  he  was  secretly  treating 
with  the  French  king  with  the  intention  of  not  fulfilling  his  sworn  obligations. 
Instead  of  two  thousand  lances  which  he  covenanted  to  send,  he  sent  only  one  hun- 
dred under  his  son  Lewis,  although  he  had  in  September,  1339,  received  the  three 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  He  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  condition  of  France 
after  the  sea-fight  at  Sluys,  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  empire.  In  con- 
sequence the  king  of  England,  in  September,  1340,  concluded  a  truce  with  King  Philip 
without  consulting  his  ally,  who  had  so  badly  kept  his  word  and  oath.  Lewis,  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  thereby  injured,  formally  renounced  the  English  alliance,  revoked  the 
vicariate  of  the  English  king,  and  swore  to  King  Philip  '^  a  life-long  friendship  and 
alliance.''  On  the  28th  of  January,  1341,  the  emperor  bound  himself  ^^  to  leave  King 
Philip  as  long  as  he  lived  in  undisputed  possession  of  aU  the  territories  and  rights 
which  he  cow  holds,  and  to  take  from  the  king  of  England  the  imperial  vicariate." 

In  place  of  recovering  from  Philip  VI.,  as  his  duty  commanded  and  as  the  oppor- 
tunity ofiered,  the  cities  and  districts  robbed  from  the  empire  by  King  Philip  and  his 
predecessors,  the  emperor,  by  this  secret  treaty,  handed  them  over  to  his  own  personal 
enemy  and  the  enemy  of  the  empire.  For  the  French  king  trifled  cunningly  with 
the  emperor's  unstatesmanlike  nature  and  weakness  of  character.  In  his  declaration 
of  the  13th  of  March  he  said,  "  We  swear,  our  hand  laid  on  the  Holy  Gospel,  to  be 
forever,  as  long  as  we  live,  a  good  and  true  friend  in  all  respects  to  the  emperor 
Lewis,  to  aid  him  in  his  policy,  his  honor,  his  rights,  his  lands  and  lordships,  and  as 
far  as  lieth  in  our  power  to  prevent  others,  and  refrain  ourselves  from  doing  anything 
to  his  prejudice."  But  he  added  in  the  same  document  that  he  had  entered  upon  this 
treaty  "  from  respect  for  the  empress  his  niece  and  her  children." 
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Borne  along  the  curreat  of  national  feeling  which  set  so  strongly  against  the  Pope 
and  France,  and  which  was  directed  by  men  very  different  from  himself,  the  emperor 
Lewis  was  secretly  tormented  by  his  conscience.  The  Dominicans,  the  predecessors 
of  the  Jesuits,  had  found  access  to  his  soul  and  conscience.  History  tells  us  how 
princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  who  have  been  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  female 
beauty,  have  been  made  subject  to  the  Papal  See  by  means  of  women  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  This  was ,  evidently  the  channel  by  which  the  Papacy  worked  on 
Lewis ;  so  that,  unknown  to  his  liberal  counsellors  of  the  Franciscan  order,  he  lent  his 
ear  to  his  mistresses  and  the  Dominicans.  Beset  by  women  and  priests,  in  terror 
for  his  eternal  salvation,  the  emperor  became  the  dupe  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  induce  the  Pope  to  take  off  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  receive  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Neither  King  Philip  nor 
the  Pope  ever  thought  of  so  doing ;  it  was  a  trick  to  prevent  the  emperor  acting 
against  France. 

King  Philip  advised  Pope  Benedict  XII.  to  remove  the  ban  from  the  emperor ; 
the  Pope,  in  return,  remonstrated  with  him  ^^  for  having,  without  his  foreknowledge, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Bavarian,  that  arch-heretic.''  The  alliance  being  thus 
known,  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  by  his  weak- 
ness, his  vacillation,  his  double-tongued  policy,  his  dishonesty,  his  breach  of  faith. 
The  German  ecclesiastical  princes,  who  had  stood  so  steadfastly  by  him,  deserted 
him;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  who  had  by  word  and  deed  supported  him, 
became  embittered  against  him,  because  such  an  emperor  would  sacrifice  and  expose 
to  Papal  vengeance  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  if  he  could  thereby  purchase  his 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 

The  national  union  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  temporal  princes,  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  was  thus  paralyzed.  To  be  a  patriot  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical princes  if  the  emperor,  in  his  fits  of  penitence,  gave  them  up  to  the  Papal 
See.  Even  the  people  lost  confidence  in  the  emperor.  Only  his  Bavarians  rejoiced 
over  the  reunion  of  all  Bavaria  under  one  head.  Death  and  skillful  management  by 
the  emperor's  counsellors  had  produced  this  result.  The  emperor  had  thus  a  private 
domain  which  might  have  contented  him.  It  did  not  do  so.  He  grasped  at  more. 
Margaret,  the  heiress  of  the  Tyrol,  had  become  tired  of  her  husband,  a  son  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  privily  wrote  to  the  emperor  that  she  would  willingly  marry  his 
son,  who  was  a  young  and  sprightly  widower,  the  Margrave  Lewis  of  Brandenburg. 
Upon  this  the  emperor  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Tyrolese  nobility,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Bohemian  rule  in  the  Tyrol.  On  the  3d  of  November, 
1341,  the  Bohemians  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  nobles  and  Margaret,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1342,  the  emperor  married  Ids  son,  who  was  not  at  all 
taken  with  her,  to  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  and  thus  the  house  of  Bavaria  gained  this 
province. 

In  this  proceeding  the  emperor  acted  as  an  absolute  monarch.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Meran  without  any  ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  it  was  a  pure  "civil 
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marriage.''  For  Margaret's  first  marriage  with  the  Bohemian  was  not  dissolved ;  a 
dissolution  of  it  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Pope^  and  therefore  no  clergy- 
man, however  imperialist  in  sentiment,  who  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  Church,  would 
officially  bless  a  union  of  this  kind.  The  emperor  decreed  the  dissolution  of  this 
marriage  on  the  ground  of  impotence  on  the  husband's  part. 

By  this  conduct  Lewis,  who  sought  at  any  price  to  gain  the  absolution  of  the 
Pope,  oflered  violence  not  only  to  the  Pope  but  to  the  old  law  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  so.  deeply  ofiended  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
imperial  cities  as  to  lose  both  the  love  and  the  respect  of  these  stout  supporters. 
Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to  aggrandize  his  house,  and  resolved  to  restore  the  duke- 
dom of  Swabia  in  favor  of  his  second  son.  His  brother-in-law.  Count  William  IV.  of 
Holland,  was  childless.  At  his  death  the  emperor  had  a  claim  on  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  Hainault,  Zeeland,  and  Friesland.  If  all  this  turned  out  in  the  emperor's 
favor,  he  would  be  powerful  enough,  with  the  money  inherited  from  Count  William, 
to  make  the  German  crown  hereditary  in  his  family. 

But  this  suited  neither  the  interests  nor  the  wishes  of  the  princes,  and  hence  they 
all  had  to  resist  him.  The  Tyrolese  match,  that  gross  violation  of  church  and  civil 
laws,  gave  a  handle  to  the  princes,  who  were  already  discontented  for  other  reasons, 
when  they  saw  the  temper  of  the  cities.  They  availed  themselves  of  this  disaffection, 
and  discussed  among  themselves,  at  Rense  on  the  Rhine,  about  the  deposition  of  the 
emperor  and  the  election  of  another  head  of  the  empire. 

The  emperor,  to  whom  the  project  was  betrayed,  hurried  to  Rense.  His  sudden 
appearance,  his  promises  to  do  everything  to  gain  the  Papal  pardon,  and  thus  to  end 
the  confusion,  induced  the  princes  to  desist  from  a  new  election.  Pope  Benedict  had 
died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1372,  and  his  successor,  Clement  VI.,  who  had  been  a 
tutor  at  the  court  of  the  Luxemburg  princes,  and  was  an  old  friend  of  King  John  of 
Bohemia,  was  an  enemy  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  He  replied  to  the  emperor  that  he 
must,  first  of  all,  lay  down  all  Ids  dignities  within  three  months,  and  return  penitently 
to  the  Church;  otherwise  he  might  expect  harder  punishments  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Pope  Clement  sent  to  the  emperor  a  roll  of  paper  containing  the  conditions 
of  his  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church— conditions  of  a  character  so  degrading 
that  no  Pope  had  ever  made  such  before,  much  less  had  the  head  of  the  German 
empire  ever  accepted  such.  The  acceptance  of  these  terms  was  not  expected  by  the 
Papal  court  at  Avignon ;  they  were  deemed  impossible,  and  merely  put  forward  to 
be  refused,  and  thus  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  election  of  a  Luxemburger  as  head  of 
the  empire.  The  emperor,  however,  accepted  them.  He  revoked,  as  they  prescribed 
to  him,  all  his  edicts  directed  against  the  Church,  promised  to  lay  down  the  "  illegaUy 
assumed"  title  of  emperor,  never  to  enter  Italy  again,  to  faithfully  fulfil  all  the 
penalties  laid  upon  him ;  he  promised  the  obedience  of  a  man  who  no  longer  had 
a  will  of  his  own,  and  begged  the  Pope  to  confirm  him  as  "  King  of  the  Romans." 

Surprised  that  the  emperor  accepted  conditions  put  forward  only  to  be  rejected, 
Pope  Clement  declared  even  these  terms  insufficient,  and  proposed  others  which  it 
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was  quite  impossible  to  accept.  Among  these  were  stipulations  ^Hhat  henceforth 
the  emperor  could  publish  no  law  in  Germany  without  the  consent  of  the  Papal  See ; 
all  laws  previously  promulgated  were  to  be  suspended  till  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  the 
claim  of  supreme  power  must  be  renounced ;  that  he  would  remove  from  their  offices 
aU  bishops  or  abbots  instituted  by  himself,  and  install  in  their  places  those  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope ;  that  all  German  princes,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  to 
b^  released  from  their  aUegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  aid  the 
Pope  and  the  Church  against  the  emperor,  if  he  did  not  fulfil  these  conditions  in  every 
point,  of  which  fulfilment  the  Pope  alone  was  to  be  the  judge." 

The  Pope  thus  demanded  concessions  which  trenched  deeply  on  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  the  emperor  declared  he  must  lay  these  demands  before  the  people.  He 
summoned  a  diet  at  Frankfort  in  September,  1344.  He  sent  special  invitations  to 
the  imperial  cities  to  send  to  the  diet  numerous  delegates ;  he  placed  his  chief  hope 
ia  them  ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  cities  appeared  in  company  with  the  princes  and 
other  lords.  The  princes  declared  the  Papal  demands  injurious  to  the  empire.  The 
delegates  of  the  imperial  cities  perceived  that  the  existence  of  their  liberties  rested  on 
the  independence  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  Papal  demands  threatened  not  only  the 
w^ell-being  but  the  very  existence  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  oflTered,  in  union  with 
the  princes,  to  exert  all  their  powers  to  maintain  in  integrity  the  rights,  the  honor, 
the  dignity  of  the  empire. 

But  neither  this  diet  of  the  empire  nor  the  congress  of  princes  held  eight  days  later 
at  Rense  issued  a  formal  protest  against  the  Pope,  as  Lewis  had  expected.  There 
was  a  division  among  the  electors.  Some  proposed  to  declare  to  the  Pope  by  a 
special  embassy  that  such  proceedings  on  his  part  could  not  but  ruin  the  nation  and 
the  empire.  Another  party  of  the  electors  were  for  a  public  declaration  that  the 
imperial  princes  were  agreed  that  Lewis  should  be  personally  punished  for  his 
behavior  towards  the  Church,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  dispensation  for  the 
illegal  Tyrolese  marriage ;  but  that  the  Pope  must  declare  he  would  preserve  inviolate 
the  rights  and  customs  of  the  princes  and  the  empire,  and  the  emperor  must,  in  his 
negotiations  for  absolution,  expressly  make  the  reservation  that  no  detriment  should 
be  done  to  future  kings,  or  the  rights  of  the  empire  and  princes,  by  his  conduct  or 
by  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  imposed  on  him  for  his  behavior  to  the  Church. 

Lewis  had  made  the  princes  his  enemies.  They  were  willing  to  abandon  him  to 
the  Pope  and  anxious  to  preserve  their  own  rights  and  those  of  the  empire.  It  was 
clear  how  low  his  influence  with  the  imperial  cities  had  sunk  ;  they  oflTered  to  stand  by 
the  empire,  not  by  him.  At  the  congress  of  princes  at  Rense,  where  delegates  from 
the  cities  were  not  admitted,  John  of  Luxemburg,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  had  control. 
The  emperor  was  overwhelmed  with  bitter  reproaches  for  his  conduct  to  the  Papal  See  ; 
for  his  surrender  of  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  first  congress  of  electors  at  Rense  in 
133S;  for  the  Tyrol  aflair,  and  for  other  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  They  told 
him  that  to  prevent  further  and  greater  injury  to  the  empire,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
him  a  coadjutor  in  the  government ;  a  ^^  King  of  the  Romans"  must  be  chosen.     The 
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emperor,  perceiving  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  could  not  be  brought  back  to 
his  side,  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  his  oldest  son,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, as  King  of  the  Romans  and  coadjutor  in  the  empire.  Harsh  came  the  reply 
of  the  princes  that  the  empire  had  suffered  so  terribly  under  Lewis  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  elect  a  King  of  the  Romans  from  his  house.  Lewis  rode  away  hbpel^s 
from  Reuse  when  he  saw  his  influence  thus  undermined  by  his  own  actions  and  by 
his  enemies.  Five  of  the  electors,  including  the  emperor's  nephew  the  Palsgrave  c^ 
the  Rhine,  remained  behind  and  formed  a  secret  compact  to  overthrow  the  emperor. 

But  fortune  once  more  favored  Lewis;  the  imperial  cities  remained  loyal,  the 
Luxemburg  party  became  involved  in  war.  The  cities  supplied  him  with  money  and 
*men,  so  that  the  malcontents  had  to  defer  the  deposition  of  the  emperor.  But  when, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1346,  Lewis  invested  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  deceased 
Count  William  of  Holland,  with  aU  the  latter's  estates,  fear  of  the  augmented  family 
power  of  the  Bavarian  provoked  the  setting  up  of  King  John's  eldest  son  Charles, 
Margrave  of  Moravia,  as  an  opposition-king.  Pope  Clement  YI.  renewed  the  excom- 
munication of  Lewis,  declared  him  outlawed,  and  summoned  the  electors  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  head  of  the  empire.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1346,  five 
electors  elected  at  Reuse  the  Margrave  of  Moravia.  Among  these  electors  were  his 
father.  King  John  of  Bohemia,  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  against  Lewis,  the  Duke 
Rudolf  I.  of  Saxe -Wittenberg,  and  the  three  spiritual  electors.  The  Archbishop 
Henry  of  Mainz,  who,  as  chancellor  of  the  empire,  had  alone  the  power  to  summon 
the  other  electors  to  an  election,  and  who,  after  his  reconciliation  to  the  emperor, 
had  remained  loyal  in  spite  of  all  the  Pope^s  efforts,  had  been  previously  removed  by 
the  Pope,  who,  with  his  renewed  excommunication  of  the  emperor,  had  deprived 
Henry,  as  an  excommunicated  person,  "  a  stiff-necked  heretic,^^  of  his  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  and  with  it  of  his  electoral  dignity.  To  depose  a  German  elector  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  but  only  of  the  emperor  and  empire.     The  Pope  had  named 

m 

to  the  See  of  Mainz  the  Count  Gerlach  of  Nassau,  a  man  so  young  that  he  had  not 
yet  been  consecrated ;  and  Gerlach  convoked  the  electors  at  Reuse.  Charles  of 
Moravia  had  purchased  his  election  by  disgraceful  concessions  to  the  Pope,  and  sur- 
rendered all  that  his  grandfather  Henry  VII.  and  the  electoral  congress  had  extorted 
from  the  Papal  See,  or  had  done  to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  empire.  At 
the  same  time  he  promised  in  his  disgraceful  letter,  '^  in  all  and  sundry  disputes,  ques- 
tions or  complaints,  between  the  German  emperors  and  empire  on  one  side,  and  the 
King  Philip  of  France,  his  predecessors  and  successors  on  the  other,  in  all  matters, 
afiairs,  rights  or  privileges  of  all  and  every  sort  from  whatever  cause  they  had  arisen 
or  should  arise,  to  submit  himself  fully  to  the  will,  orders,  and  disposition  of  his  lord 
the  Pope  and  his  successors  on  the  Papal  throne." 

Such  were  the  terms  by  which  Charles  bought  from  the  Pope  his  election  as  King 
of  the  Romans  and  a  promise  of  coronation  as  emperor  hereafter ;  and  this  man  who 
thus  acknowledged  the  Papal  See  as  supreme  judge  in  all  questions  between  France 
and  the  empire,  and  sold  his  own  honor  and  that  of  the  empire,  was  elected  by  five 
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electors  as  king  in  opposition  to  Lewis,  not  out  of  obedience  to  any  Papal  behests, 
but  because  Charles  had  paid  a  high  price  for  his  vote  to  each  elector.  The  great- 
uncle  of  Charles,  Baldwin  of  Treves,  once  so  patriotic,  now  in  his  old  age  made 
his  grand-nephew  pay  dearly  for  his  vote.  Other  reasons  of  sufficient  force  may 
have  induced  Baldwin  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  to  whom,  six 
weeks  before  the  election  of  Charles,  he  sent  a  letter  of  renunciation;  but  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  that  he  was  paid  for  what  he  did.  We  may  charitably  assume 
that  he  did  not  know  the  shameful  agreement  made  by  Charles  with  the  Pope, 
for  this  document  is  dated  22d  April,  1346,  and  Baldwin's  renunciation  is  datied 
24th  May,  and  the  former  would  not  be  conununicated  to  one  of  his  sentiments  by 
either  party.  Baldwin's  chapter  fixed  and  received  the  price.  It  was  undoubtedly  < 
without  Baldwin's  knowledge  that  Charles  surrendered  to  the  Pope  more  than  Lewis 
had  done ;  but  the  insults  of  the  latter  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  faith  of 
the  time  had  become  too  glaring. 

Yet  Lewis  maintained  himself  as  head  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  of  the 
nation  styled  Charles  the  ^^Parson-king."  The  latter,  after  vain  attempts  to  get 
crowned  in  Aix-]a-Chapelle,  was  finally  crowned  by  the  Elector  Walram  of  Cologne. 
In  consequence  Walram  was  driven  from  his  see  of  Cologne  by  his  own  brother 
William  V.  Margrave  of  Jiilich  and  his  other  relatives,  who  remained  true  to  Lewis, 
and  he  died  three  years  afterwards  a  fugitive  in  France.  The  emperor  Lewis  sum- 
moned a  diet  of  the  cities  at  Speyer  in  September,  1346.  The  loyal  burghers  had 
already  sent  numerous  bodies  of  troops  to  join  the  emperor's  standard,  and  now  their 
representatives  exhibited  the  utmost  devotion  to  their  emperor.  Many  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  imperialist  party  appeared  at  the  diet  of  the  cities.  Here  in  Speyer 
the  delegates  of  the  cities  protested  against  the  shameful  encroachments  of  the  Pope 
and  the  French  king  and  against  the  Franco-Papal  party  in  Germany ;  they  rejected 
aU  the  Pope's  decrees  directed  against  Lewis ;  they  declared  the  election  of  Charles 
contrary  to  law,  null  and  void,  and  assured  the  emperor  of  their  willingness  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  for  him.  All  the  princes  and  nobles  who  were  present 
assented. 

The  titular  King  Charles  could  not  keep  the  field  against  the  emperor.  His  blind 
father,  John  king  of  Bohemia,  had  fallen  like  a  brave  man  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1346,  where  the  English  routed  King  Philip  VI.  of  France.  To 
his  followers,  who  wished  him  to  retire,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  The  king  of  Bohemia  does 
not  fly  from  the  battle!"  He  placed  himself  between  two  German  knights  and 
plunged  into  the  thickest  press.  His  son  Charles  preferred  flight  to  the  field  of 
Crecy.  Both  had,  aft»r  their,  disasters  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  crossed  to  France  with 
five  hundred  lances  to  aid  the  French  king  in  his  need. 

In  March,  1347,  Charles  sought  to  enter  Bavaria  with  Italian  support  from  the 
Italian  Tyrol.  This  attempt  was  in  connection  with  an  insurrection  of  the  Upper 
Swabian  nobility  and  the  Papal  party  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  This  revolt  was  put 
down  by  Lewis  with  the  aid  of  the  Swabian  cities,  and  even  in  the  Tyrol  Charles  had 
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such  little  success  that  he  returned  to  Bohemia.  Further  confusions  and  dissensions, 
a  return  of  national  misery  such  as  the  dispute  between  Lewis  and  Frederick  had 
brought  on  Germany,  were  prevented  by  death.  Lewis  died  near  Munich  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1347.  A  child  had  been  born  to  him  on  this  day.  He  sat  joyfully  at  his 
dinner-table,  when  a  sudden  indisposition  came  over  him.  He  hoped  to  remove  it  by 
exercise,  and  set  out  on  a  bear-hunt  between  the  convent  of  Fiirstenfeld  and  Puch 
near  Munich.  He  fell  dead  from  his  horse ;  apoplexy  had  ended  this  extraordinary 
life. 


w^ 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  EMPEROR  LEWIS  AND  THE  FREE  CITIES. —  THE  BLACK  DEATH.— THE  FLAG* 
ELLANTS.— PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  JEWS.— THE  GOLDEN  BULL  OF  CHARLES  IV. 
—  THE  DIGNITY  OF  ELECTOR  GIVEN  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN.— 
POLICY  OF  CHARLES  IV.  TOWARDS  THE  POPE.— LEAGUES  OF  THE  CITIES. 
—LEAGUES  OF  THE  NOBILITY.— THE  HANSA.— STRUGGLES  IN  THE  CITIES.— 
STRUGGLES  BETWEEN  THE  CITIES  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  PRINCES  AND  NOBLES. 


HE  loyalty  of  the  cities  bad  assured  to  Lewis  the  Bavarian 

his  position  as  head  of  the  empire.     During  his  whole. 

life  he  had  to  thank  the  cities  for  most  of  his  money 

and  men,  and  in  return  he  looked  after  their  peace  and 

order,  the  security  of  their  trade  and  commerce,  and 

their   protection  in   person    and    property.      For  this 

reason   he  promoted  the  associations  for  maintaining 

the  public  peace,  especially  by  the  ordinance  that  the. 

members  of  these  associations  could  not  be  made  "  ac-. 

countable  "  for  an3rthing  done  for  the  securing  of  public. 

order,  and  that  any  castellan  within  the  limits  of  sucb 

an  association  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 

was  to  be  treated  by  the  collective  associations  as  an  enemy.     The 

imperial  cities  had  thus  ample  power  to  sweep  robber-knights  from  the 

Jlfr  \         roads  and  to  destroy  robber-castles.     Most  parts  of  the  country  formed 

/   Jj^  ]         such  associations  to  keep  the  peace,  partly  under,  partly  by  means  of, 

the  reign  of  Lewis.  A  great  part  of  the  citizens  were,  however,  still 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously told  with  what  arrogance  and  selfishness  the  civic  nobility  tne 
patriciate  behaved  towards  the  people,  the  craftsmen  and  small  dealers, 
in  those  cities  in  which  democratic  principles  were  not  victorious.     At  the  very 
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beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lewis^  during  the  struggle  between  him  and  Frederick  of 
Austria^  Lewis  had  favored  the  people,  the  crafts  and  trades,  while  the  patricians  had 
adhered  to  Frederick,  the  champion  of  aristocracy.  Cities  where  the  democracy,  iu 
its  struggle  with  aristocracy,  had  extorted  some  rights  or  even  equality,  found  Lewis 
ready  to  confirm  them.  During  his  reign  the  petty  traders  in  many  cities  and  th^^ 
handicraftsmen  freed  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians,  and  when  tlu- 
members  of  the  trades  and  crafts  obtained  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities, 
civic  life  flourished  in  all  the  bloom  of  business,  culture,  and  prosperity. 

But  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of  Lewis,  and  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
result  of  his  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  the  people  of  Germany  made  much  progress 
in  religious  enlightenment.  Even  the  lower  strata  of  the  civic  population  became 
alienated  from  the  Pope  and  friendly  to  the  emperor ;  the  Minorites,  with  their  ser- 
mons against  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church,  found  a 
favorable  field  for  their  labors  among  the  people.  The  common  folk  listened  to  the 
sharp  but  true  words  of  these  popular  orators  in  the  cowl,  and  began  to  form  its  own 
thoughts  respecting  many  an  evil  in  the  Church.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his 
reign  many  a  common  man  became  somewhat  of  a  freethinker.  The  prohibition  of 
religious  functions  by  the  interdict  which  the  Pope  had  laid  not  only  on  the  emperor 
but  on  the  country  and  people,  had  accustomed  many  to  feel  no  need  for  the  services 
of  the  Church  ;  others  sought  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs  by  ways  which  led  them 
far  from  the  Pope  at  Avignon  to  the  knowledge  that  the  blessings  of  Christianity  for 
the  s6ul  lay  elsewhere. 

Germany,  at  the  death  of  Lewis  with  his  political  misfortunes,  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  require  rest,  the  more  so  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign  it  had  been 
subject,  in  addition  to  political  struggles,  to  various  visitations  of  nature.  For  three 
years  a  plague  of  locusts  had  come  from  the  East,  bringing  destruction  to  Germany. 
Their  havoc  and  the  failure  of  the  crops  from  other  causes,  raised  prices  till  the  dis- 
tress in  many  places  became  a  famine.  The  famine  was  followed  by  earthquakes 
which  shook  the  German  Alpine  districts  so  terribly  that  mountains  fell,  and  the 
town  of  Villaet  in  Carinthia  and  thirty  villages  were  destroyed. 

This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Lewis.  In  the  year  1348  appeared  a  terror  infi- 
nitely more  destructive — the  Black  Death — a  pestilence  which,  coming  from  Asia, 
reached  Germany  through  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France.  The  accurate  investigations  of 
Hecker  respecting  the  effect  of  this  plague  have  proved  that  in  Germany  one  million 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  died.  Great  as  is  this  number 
obtained  from  contemporary  accounts,  the  real  loss  must  be  put  much  higher,  because 
in  many  cities  and  towns  no  account  of  the  mortality  was  possible,  as  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, every  single  human  being,  died  of  the  plague.  The  chronicle  of  Ellwangen,  in 
the  year  1349,  says,  "  In  many  communes,  cities,  and  viUages  the  Black  Death  raged 
so  furiously  that  not  a  solitary  creature  survived."  In  quite  another  quarter  to  that 
where  the  Swabian  annalist  was  writing,  a  contemporary  of  Herford  states,  "  Large 
and  small  houses  in  every  city,  nay,  very  many  cities,  were  emptied  of  living  men  and 
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lull  of  dead.  This  plague  had  come  to  Italy  in  a  Genoese  veaael  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1347,  and  carried  ofl"  in  Florence  alone  sixty  thousand  persons.  In  Qermany 
there  died,  19,000  in  Liibeck,  1500  on  the  same  day;  14,000  in  Basel,  where,  in  one 


quarter  of  the  town,  only  three  married  couples  were  left,  in  Ham  only  10,  in  Osna- 
bruck  only  7.  Strashnrg  lost  16,000;  Munster,  11,000;  Treves,  l;t,000  inhabitants. 
Bavaria  lost  one-eighth  of  its  population.     In  Vienna  hundreds  died  each  day  for 
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Bome  time ;  on  one  day  even  960  died.     In  Passau  the  daily  loss  was  150  to  180^ 
rising  to  270  in  one  day. 

The  Death  was  especially  active  in  the  convents.  Pope  Clement  had  prodaimed  a 
jubilee  for  the  year  1350  ;  a  swarm  of  pilgrims  set  out  by  every  road  to  Rome,  but 
the  Black  Death  allowed  scarcely  ten  in  a  thousand  to  return  home.  Usually  in 
two  or  three  days,  often  within  twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  in  one  hour,  the  victim 
was  in  good  health  and  dead.  Other  plagues  accompanied  it— diarrhoea,  dysentery^ 
erysipelas.  Violent  pains  in  the  head  or  breast,  the  tongue  and  throat  parched  vrith 
fever  or  bloodshot,  ulcers  and  abscesses,  boils  and  blains,  stinking  breath,  convulsiTe 
quivering  of  the  muscles,  wildness  of  gesture,  a  voice  like  a  madman — such  were  the 
signs  of  the  fearful  sickness  which  seized  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
brought  terror  into  the  circles  where  otherwise  sacrificing  love  prevailed.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  two  contemporaries  from  the  West  of  Gtermany,  the  horrors  cM>iild 
not  be  exaggerated.  ^^  The  husband  left  the  wife,  the  wife  the  husband,  the  mother 
the  daughter,  the  daughter  the  mother,  the  father  the  son,  the  son  the  father,  the 
brother  the  sister,  the  sister  the  brother  and  si^r,  the  friend  the  friend,  from  fear  of 
infection,  as  soon  as  he  was  attacked  by  sickness.  But  the  pestilence  did  not  rage  in 
all  places ;  it  crossed  over  whole  districts  without  touching  any  one.  The  younger 
men  died  sooner  than  the  old,  women  than  men  ;  the  more  beautiful  any  woman  w^hb^ 
the  sooner  she  died.     There  was  a  scarcity  of  graves  and  persons  to  bury  the  dead.'' 

The  souls  of  men  were  wrought  up  into  a  state  of  terror  which  discharged  itself  in 
religious  penances  of  the  strangest  sort.  They  saw  in  the  Black  Death  a  judgment 
of  heaven,  which,  like  the  deluge,  was  to  destroy  a  world  not  meet  for  repentance. 
To  avert  the  divine  anger,  troops  of  penitents,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  \rent 
through  the  towns  and  villages.  They  marched  with  crosses,  banners,  and  burning 
tapers,  half-naked,  singing,  praying,  preaching  repentance,  while  they  flogged  their 
naked  bodies  with  a  fourfold  scourge  till  the  blood  ran.  Such  flagellations  were  nothing 
new ;  such  scenes  had  been  witnessed  in  Italy  in  1260  and  1261  during  the  last 
troublous  times  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Penance  and  mortification  of  the  flesh  by  flagel- 
lation in  private  had  been  advocated  by  Damiani  and  the  Mendicant  orders.  In  the 
struggle  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  that  time  of  vice,  sin,  and  cruelty,  all 
Italy  had  been  seized  with  a  spasm  of  penitence ;  long  trains  of  penitents  appeared^ 
who,  stripped  to  the  girdle,  wandered  about  day  and  night  with  covered  heads  and 
amid  penitential  hymns,  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  the  contending  parties 
upon  earth.  Some  of  these  pilgrimages  of  penitents  passed  from  Italy  over  the  Alps ; 
but  at  this  time  found  few  imitators  in  Germany,  where  only  astonishment  at  such  a 
phenomenon  was  excited.  In  the  years  1334  to  1340  such  companies  of  flagellants 
again  appeared  in  Italy. 

When  the  Black  Death  first  came  to  Gtermany,  the  penitential  spasm  first  seized 
Austria,  and  the  trains  of  flagellants  extended  from  thence  to  Germany  and  crossed 
the  sea  to  England.  These  flagellants,  styled  also  Brethren  of  the  Cross  or  bearers 
of  the  cross,  sang  dolefrd  hymns,  such  as  are  found  in  the  chronicies  of  Strasborg  and 
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Ifimburg.  These  penitential  songs^  noteworthy  pieces  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the 
time,  were  chiefly  occupied  with  our  Lord's  passion^  beseeching  him,  in  memory 
thereof;  to  avert  the  increasing  pestilence  and  place  a  limit  to  the  great  mortality. 
The  penitents  carried  with  them  a  letter  of  Jesus  Christy  which^  according  to  their 
legend,  had  been  laid  by  an  angel  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  wherein  Christ  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  he  had,  in  wrath  at  the  sinful- 
ness of  professing  Christians,  heavily  visited  them,  and  intended  to  destroy  them 
utterly,  but  that  he  had  been  moved  to  show  mercy  by  the  prayers  of  his  mother 
Mary  and  the  most  illustrious  saints.  The  condition,  the  angel  added,  by  which  they 
could  obtain  mercy,  was  that  all  the  world,  in  memory  of  Christ's  thirty-three  years 
of  earthly  life,  should  leave  house  and  home  for  thirty-three  days,  and  shed  their 
blood  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  scourging  their  own  bodies.  The  walls  of  the 
churches,  the  streets  and  the  houses  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  flagellants. 

The  people  received  the  flagellants  at  first  with  great  respect ;  they  saw  in  this 
holy  madness  a  purification  of  the  soul  by  chastising  its  tabernacle  the  body,  a 
purification  of  morals,  a  repentance  and  return  to  God.  That  public  self-scourging 
became  the  means  employed  for  this  desirable  end,  arose  from  the  influence  which 
the  Minorites  had  won  in  Germany.  This  religious  frenzy,  which  marched  in  pro- 
cession with  leaders  and  precentors  through  the  cities  and  villages  twice  a  day  to 
satisfy  the  want  of  an  earnest  repentance,  dragged  even  children  with  it ;  in  Speyer 
two  hundred  children  of  twelve  years  and  under  went  scourging  themselves  through 
the  streets. 

But  soon  inmiorality  displayed  itself  among  the  flagellants,  and  under  their  Fran- 
ciscan leaders  an  opposition  to  the  Papal  Church  developed  itself.  The  association 
of  male  and  female  flagellants  in  tlie  same  procession  had,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  contemporaries,  evil  consequences  j  and  where  such  a  procession  came  they  entered 
the  house  of  clergyman  and  layman,  revelled,  plundered,  and  if  any  opposition  was 
made,  used  violence  and  murdered.  But  the  Papal  Church  did  not  step  in  on  this 
account ;  it  was  only  because  self-imposed  penances  impaired  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  that  the  Pope  laid  flagellants  and  their  processions  under  excommunication. 
The  Church  could  not  but  be  annoyed  that  the  flagellants  held  all  ecclesiastical 
penances  in  light  eslieem,  and  the  letter  of  Christ  seemed  to  touch  the  honor  of  the 
clergy.  But  what  influenced  the  Church  most  of  all  to  oppose  the  movement  was 
that,  although  it  began  in  orthodoxy,  it  gradually  threatened  the  Papal  Church. 

According  to  two  contemporary  accounts,  the  flagellants  actually  were  dangerous 
to  the  Church.  One  tells  us,  "  In  the  course  of  time  it  appeared  that  the  flagellant 
preachers  taught  a  religion  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  holy  Church  and 
the  whole  clergy.  This  religion  was  devised  by  some  apostate  churchmen  who  dwelt 
secretly  in  the  house  of  a  woman  beyond  the  Rhine  as  her  guests ;  men  of  learning, 
after  careful  examination,  found  this  religion  full  of  excesses  and  heresies,  and  calcu- 
lated for  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  It  died  away  under  the  censure  of  the  Church." 
The  other  account  reports,  "  These  flagellants  have  done  the  clergy  much  evil  by 
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their  preaching  and  disobedience.  If  divine  mercy  had  not  protected  the  clergy  it 
would  have  been  stoned  or  ill-used  by  their  devices." 

The  flagellant  preachers,  beyond  doubt  Minorites,  perhaps  too  some  seceders 
from  the  Chuich,  inveighed  publicly  against  the  life,  pride,  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
priests.  They  attacked  the  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church,  not  as  a  whole,  but  those 
doctrines  and  practices  which  were  most  closely  connected  with  the  financial  interests 
of  the  Church.  The  preachers  of  the  "new  religion  invented  beyond  the  Rhine" 
taught  that  every  Christian  man  could  impose  on  himself  penances  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  needed  no  priest  for  that  purpose.  If  this  teaching,  which  was  very 
popular,  came  to  prevail  in  Germany,  then  two  sources  of  the  clergy's  revenues 
would  be  dried  up,  namely,  confession  and  absolution. 

It  is  clear  why  the  Church  came  forward  when  the  enthusiasm  which  had  at  first 
spread  among  the  people,  and  even  in  the  higher  classes,  began  to  die  away.  But 
the  temporal  princes  also,  and  the  heads  of  the  free  cities,  united  in  the  measures  of 
the  clergy.  For  excited  orators  of  the  flagellants  had  attacked  temporal  rulers  as 
well,  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  cities.  These  orators  were,  in  modem  parlancis 
"  revolutionists  of  the  most  extreme  kind." 

The  united  efibrts  of  the  clergy  and  the  temporal  magistrates  soon  brought  the 
insurgents  against  church  and  state  to  repentance.  Yet  in  spite  of  extravagance, 
which  amounted  to  a  kind  of  insanity,  the  flagellants  and  their  leaders  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  German  people,  high  and  low  ;  they  prepared  a  way  for  the 
new  era  by  the  light  they  shed,  and  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  attacked  the 
crimes  of  the  Church. 

The  madness  of  the  time  indulged  not  only  in  bloody  self-chastisement,  and  in 
attacks  on  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  priesthood,  but  also  in  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  Some  Jews  had,  by  shameless  usury  and  nefarious  practices  of  every  kind, 
by  which  they  accumulated  great  wealth,  caused  among  the  Christians  great  bitter- 
ness against  all  Jews.  In  more  than  one  Christian  court  Jews  had  succeeded  in 
occupying  influential  positions,  especially  in  matters  of  finance,  and  misused  the 
power  they  held.  Some  Jews  had  taken  such  advantage  of  the  impecuniosity  of 
many  princes  as  to  extort  privileges  for  themselves  to  the  great  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  Christians.  Thus  the  Jews  of  Cologne  availed  themselves  in  a  peculiar 
manner  of  the  needs  of  Archbishop  Henry,  who  wanted  urgently  eight  Hiousand 
marks  of  silver.  They  furnished  him  with  this  sum  in  return  for  a  concession  of 
privileges,  among  which  was  a  grant  from  the  elector  that  for  the  next  ten  years 
every  man  who  had  any  dispute  with  a  Jew  must  be  content  vnth  the  decision  of 
the  rabbi  and  the  synagogue  without  recourse  or  appeal.  In  the  application  of  this 
privilege  spiritual  and  temporal  judges,  not  merely  Christian  parties  to  suits,  were 
compelled,  in  Jewish  processes,  to  take  the  law  from  the  rabbi  and  the  councU  of  the 
synagogue.  In  the  year  1338  the  subjects  of  Archbishop  Walram,  the  successor  of 
Henry,  freed  their  lord  from  his  creditor,  the  Jew  Mayer  of  Bonn,  by  accusing  him 
of  forgery  and  swindling,  and  burning  him.     The  elector  was  thus  quit  of  his  heavy 
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debts  to  Mayer^  and  became  possessor  of  the  forfeited  goods  of  the  criminal.  But 
in  the  year  1341,  when  the  ten  years  of  Christian  subjection  to  the  rabbi  and  syna- 
gogue expired,  Wah-am  and  his  chapter  were  in  such  distress  for  want  of  money  that 
this  privilege  was  renewed  to  the  Jews  of  Cologne. 

Thus  a  hostile  feeling  of  the  Christians  against  the  Jews  was  widespread  when 
the  Black  Death  began  its  havoc.  The  masses  of  the  ignorant  saw  in  it  not  a  destruc- 
tive natural  occurrence,  but  sought,  in  their  despair  and  madness,  to  find  the  causes 
of  the  terrible  mortality  in  men  and  human  sins.  They  turned  their  attention  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Jews,  and  where  there  were  no  Jews,  to  the  grave-diggers. 

The  terrible  mortality,  men  said,  arose  from  poisoning  the  wells ;  in  Leipzig,  in 
Plauen,  in  Breig,  in  Reichenstein,  and  elsewhere,  where  there  were  no  Jews,  the 
grave-diggers  were  accused  by  the  populace  of  poisoning  the  weUs,  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  when  the  torments  of  the  rack  had  extracted  a  confession,  were  condemned 
and  burnt  alive.  Long  before  the  great  pestilence  Christian  malice  had  said  that  the 
Jews  augured,  from  the  long  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  emperor,  the  approaching 
downfall  of  Christianity.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of  the  Black  Death,  it  was 
said  the  Jews  had  conspired  against  the  Christians  to  extirpate  them  privily  by  poison. 
They  had  "  poisoned  the  air  and  springs  by  a  subtle  poison  brought  from  Toledo.^' 

Foolish  as  was  this  accusation,  it  found  credence.  Stupidity  or  malice  first 
brought  forward  this  story  in  a  city  of  Southern  France,  and  all  the  Jews  in  it  were 
burnt  in  May,  1348.  Count  Araadeo  VI.  of  Savoy,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  induced  to  decree  that  Jews  imprisoned  for  other  reasons  in  Chillon  and 
Chatel,  two  towns  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  should  be  judicially  questioned  by  torture ; 
the  judicial  commission  extorted  from  the  prisoners  by  the  rack  the  desired  confes- 
sion—  "they  had  thrown  poison  into  the  wells."  They  were  burnt,  and  their 
extorted  confessions  were  sent  to  Berne  and  Freiburg  in  Switzerland.  These  cities 
sent  it  on  to  Basel  and  Strasburg  with  the  request  that  they  do  as  the  Swiss  had 
done — ^that  is,  extirpate  with  fire  and  sword  all  the  Jews  as  prisoners  and  conspira- 
tors. The  tidings  flew  from  city  to  city.  The  fountains  were  everywhere  closed, 
the  buckets  removed,  and  water  drawn  from  cisterns,  ponds,  and  rivers. 

In  Strasburg  there  were  thoughtful  and  just  men  who  protected  the  Jews  against 
the  foUy  of  this  charge  and  the  cruel  persecution  ;  they  were  members  of  the  town 
council,  in  which,  by  the  victory  of  the  guilds,  democracy  as  well  as  aristocracy 
was  represented.  The  names  of  these  Christian  worthies  are  handed  down :  Peter 
Schwarber,  Cosse,  Sturm,  and  Kunze — evidently  no  patrician  names.  But  we  may 
assume  that  patricians  as  well  as  freemen  in  the  council  labored  to  rescue  the  Jews ; 
this  is  clear  from  tlie  result  of  the  struggle  of  the  town  council  with  the  populace. 
Doubtless,  too,  decayed  nobles  and  knights  who  could  not  pay  their  debts  to  the 
Jews,  and  many  who  could  pay  but  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  were  at  work  among  the 
mob  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  debts  by  the  death  of  their  creditors.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  knights  and  nobles  took  part  in  the  later — not  the  earlier — processions  of 
flagellants,  and  that  from  this  time  began  the  fury  of  the  flagellants  against  the  Jews. 
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In  Strasburg  the  magistrates  could  not  protect  the  hapless  victims  of  c&liuuny 
from  the  mob.  Peter  Schwarber  raaintaiQed  that  to  ascribe  to  the  Jews  a  plan  of 
poisoning  the  wells  and  causing  the  mortality  of  the  Black  Death  was  nonsense  ;  the 
chief  crime  of  the  Jews  was  that  they  were  rich  and  the  Christians  were  heavily  in 
debt  to  them.     The  excited  crowds  broke  out  into  wild  uproar,  and  raged  against  tie 


democratic  leaders  who  sat  in  the  council.  The  whole  council  was  forced  to  resign ; 
Peter  Schwarbei',  in  addition,  was  condemned  to  be  banished  from  the  city  and  to 
forfeit  half  of  his  goods.  The  new  council  consisted  of  fanatics  ;  their  head  was  the 
muster  of  the  butchers'  guild,  John  Bctscholt.  These  councillors  abandoned  the  Jews, 
and  without  law  or  sentence  thirteen  Imiidred,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  two  thou- 
sand, Jews  were  burnt  in  front  of  their  synagogue.  When  they  had  burnt  the  Jews, 
the  populace  proceeded  to  burn  all  bonds  or  proofs  of  debts  found  in  their  houses. 
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In  Mainz  the  flames  from  the  fire  in  which  the  Jews  were  consumed  were  so  fierce 
that  the  heat  melted  a  large  bell  and  the  lead  in  the  windows  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Quentin's  church.  In  Basel  the  Jews  were  taken  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine^  shut  up 
in  a  wooden  buildings  and  burnt  with  it.  In  other  places  they  were  thrust  into  sacks 
Av^hich  were  said  to  have  been  found  with  poison  in  the  weUs^  and  then  thrown  into 
the  water.  Thousands  were  stabbed^  thrown  down  from  house-tops^  and  murdered 
cruelly  in  every  conceivable  fashion. 

When  the  Jews  saw  that  even  the  magistrates  did  not  dare  to  protect  them  against 
the  insurgents^  who  were  excited  to  fanaticism  by  the  flagellants  and  the  decayed 
nobles,  they  voluntarily  slew  themselves.  In  Wiirzburg,  Worms,  Speyer,  Esslingen, 
and  other  cities,  the  Jews  burnt  themselves  in  their  synagogues  and  houses  from  fear 
of  being  murdered  in  some  still  more  cruel  fashion  by  their  raging  enemies.  Perhaps 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  slain  in  Germany. 
Many  Christians,  especially  many  nobles,  including  princes  of  the  empire  like  the 
Margrave  Frederick  11.  of  Meissen,  seem  to  have  used  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  as 
an  opportunity  for  ridding  themselves  without  difficulty  of  sundry  confederations 
formed  against  them ;  but  other  princes  protected  the  Jews  against  the  popular  thirst 
for  blood ;  such  were  Rupert  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  Archbishop  Otto  of  Magdeburg, 
Duke  Albert  n.  of  Austria,  and  Pope  Clement  VI. 

The  man  on  whom  above  aU  others  lay  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Jews,  the 
-emperor  Charles  IV.,  did  nothing.  •  He  had,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Lewis, 
been  acknowledged  lawful  head  of  the  empire  by  many  of  the  princes  and  imperial 
<;itie8.  Instead  of  punishing  the  evil-doers,  this  prince  used  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
on  the  Jews  as  means  to  procure  himself  adherents  from  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
whether  princes  or  free  cities.  He  not  only  did  not  bring  them  to  justice  for  their 
•evil  deeds,  but  he  gave  them,  in  addition  to  the  movable  property  they  had  taken 
from  the  Jews,  their  real  estate,  even  the  ruins  of  their  houses  and  synagogues. 

Amid  pestilence  and  mortality,  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  processions  of  flagel- 
lants, the  Bavarian  party  continued  their  opposition  to  Charles  of  Luxemburg ;  and 
at  Frankfort,  on  New  Year's  day  1349,  the  electors  of  Mainz,  the  Palatinate,  Bran- 
denburg and  Saxony  elected  the  gallant  Count  Giinther  of  Schwarzburg  as  king  of 
the  Germans.  They  pressed  the  crown  on  him  ;  but  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  although  he  appreciated  the  glory  as  well  as  the  danger.  Giinther,  a  hero 
of  antique  mould,  full  of  zeal  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  had  from  his 
youth  till  his  present  fortieth  year  taken  the  part  of  the  emperor  Lewis  ;  he  had  been 
one  of  his  strongest  supports  in  council  and  in  the  field,  and  had  made  himself  a  terror 
to  the  Papal  party.  Like  a  chieftain  of  olden  days,  he  had  served  now  this,  now  that 
leader  with  his  head  and  his  hand,  and  had,  as  a  successful  soldier,  won  great  wealth 
in  his  own  feuds  and  those  of  other  nobles.  Lewis,  recognizing  his  ability  in  civil 
administration  as  well  as  in  war,  had  made  him  his  governor  in  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, which  he  governed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor's  eldest  son. 

The  count  of  Schwarzburg  held  in  his  hand  a  document  signed  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
158 
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ary,  1349^  by  the  heads  of  the  Bavarian  party,  engaging  to  support  hun  against 
Charles  IV.  with  all  their  resources,  and  to  conclude  no  peace  without  his  assent.  But 
in  a  few  weeks  they  were  won  by  Charles ;  the  cities  also  to  which  Charles  strove 
to  show  himself  liberal  and  gentle,  were  gained  to  his  side ;  with  the  exception  of 
Frankfort,  they  had  not  from  the  first  declared  for  Ounther.  When  even  the  citizens 
of  Frankfort,  terrified  by  the  king's  threats  that  he  would  deprive  them  of  their  fairs 
and  transfer  them  to  Mainz,  begged  Qiinther  to  leave  their  walls,  he  marched  to  meet 
his  adversary  on  the  Rhine.  Deeply  grieved  in  soul  by  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
Giinther  became  sick  in  body.  Lewis  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  urged  him  to  come 
secretly  to  terms  with  Charles  IV.  The  sick  man,  struggling  with  his  pangs,  replied, 
"  Had  aU  my  friends  abandoned  me,  I  would  have  run  one  tilt  with  my  adversary ; 
but  now,  a  defenceless  man,  nigh  unto  death,  I  must  think  of  my  children.^'  He 
therefore,  agreed  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  on  condition  of  Charles  paying  twenty 
thousand  marks  of  silver  to  him  and  his  men  and  taking  on  himself  his  debts  iu 
Frankfort,  twelve  hundred  marks.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  May,  1349.  On  the 
14th  of  June  King  Giinther — the  royal  title  was  reserved — ^lay  a  corpse  in  the  city  of 
Frankfort.  All  his  faithful  adherents,  especially  Henry  archbishop  of  Mainz,  liad 
been  included  by  Giinther  in  this  treaty  with  Charles  IV.,  and  all  the  cities  which  had 
taken  his  part  had  their  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  King  Charles. 

After  Giinther's  death  Charles  was  elected  unanimously  by  all  the  electors  at 
Frankfort  as  head  of  the  empire,  and  duly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1349. 

At  his  coronation  as  king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1347,  Charles  had 
chosen  Prague  as  his  residence  ;  in  March,  1348,  he  had  added  Neustadt  to  it,  and  by 
grants  of  rights  and  privileges  and  unwearied  care  for  its  welfare,  he  had  made  it  a 
centre  of  trade  and  industry — a  city  so  busy  and  prosperous  that  then  and  long  after- 
wards no  other  city  in  the  empire  could  be  compared  with  it.  He  formed  a  plan  for 
a  canal  between  the  Moldau  and  the  Danube  in  order  to  bring  the  trade  of  Venice  to 
the  Hanseatic  coasts  by  way  of  Bohemia.  This  idea  proves  him  the  bom  statesman, 
with  whom  it  was  no  figure  of  speech  but  the  truth  "  that  he  knew  no  greater  care 
and  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  make  Bohemia  flourishing,  rich,  and  powerful.'^ 
From  his  eighth  to  his  seventeenth  year  Charles  had  been  chiefly  educated  at  the 
court  of  his  uncle  the  king  of  France,  who  changed  his  previous  name  of  Wenzel  to 
that  of  Charles ;  in  addition  to  German,  he  wrote  and  spoke  four  languages,  and  had 
learnt  that  the  surest  basis  of  the  throne  was  the  support  of  the  free  citizens  and  peas- 
ants, a  free  people.  He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  how  the  third  estate  in  France, 
recognized  by  the  king  and  summoned  together  with  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  delib- 
erate on  national  affairs,  exercised  a  beneficent  influence  on  civilization  and  culture, 
and  how,  in  the  struggle  of  the  French  monarchy  with  the  grandees,  the  king  had 
to  thank  the  lower  orders  for  continued  support  in  return  for  his  protection  and  favor. 

He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  how  the  prosperity  of  France  was  only  possible 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  presumptuous,  self-seeking  nobility.     When  Charles  came 
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back,  he  found  the  Bohemian  nobility  haughty  and  licentious,  and  that  he  had  the 
task  before  him  of  raising  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities,  and  then,  supported  by  it,  to 
secure  himself  against  the  arrogance  as  well  as  the  disloyalty  of  the  Buhemian  nobles. 
In  his  Bohemian  dominions  he  introduced  improvements  in  the  lawH,  and  adminis- 
tered them  without  respect  of  persons.  A  knight  of  Zampach  in  tlie  district  of 
Konigsgratz  had  displayed  great  bravery  under  Charles's  banner,  and  received  from 
him  a  golden  chain  of  honor ;  but  he  continued  with  his  fellows  to  make  plundering 
forays.  Charles  marched  against  the  breakers  of  the  peace  and  robbers  of  the  high- 
ways, destroyed  their  castles,  and,  on  capturing  the  castle  of  Zampach  with  its  lord, 


he  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  always  give  collars  of  gold  to  my  knights ;  thou  must  now 
content  thyself  with  one  of  hemp,"  and  with  his  own  hand  threw  a  noose  over  his 
head.  Without  listening  to  his  supplications  for  mercy,  he  had  him  and  fifteen  other 
nobles  hung  on  a  lime-tree  in  his  castle-yard.  The  king  increased  the  natural  wealth 
of  Bohemia  by  unceasing  encouragement  to  agriculture.  Wherever  possible  he  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  set  iu  operation  many  of  the 
Bohemian  mines.  He  encouraged  art  in  every  form,  especially  the  useful  arts.  We 
read  with  astonishment  that  to  promote  the  trade  and  industry  of  his  capital  Prague, 
he  not  only  brought  from  Germany  artists,  craftsmen,  laborers  of  every  kind,  bui 
uivited  Jewish  merchants  and  artisans  from  Portugal,  and  Mahometans  from  tlie 
Levant  and  the  Greek  Archipelago,  assuring  the  latter  of  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  their  customs  and  usages,  in  order  to  establish  in  Bohemia  the  manufac- 
ture of  costly  articles  and  the  trade  in  Turkey-red  yarns  and  spices. 
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But  his  most  beneficent  action — ^not  only  for  Prague  but  for  Germany,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  progress  of  Europe  and  free  thought — was  the  endowment  and 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Prague,  the  first  high-school  in  the  empire  north  of 
the  Alps.  He  founded  it  in  no  naiTow  or  petty  spirit ;  everything  was  on  a  broad 
and  grand  scale  ;  it  was,  as  he  declared,  to  be  an  educational  establishment  not  merely 
for  Bohemia,  but  for  all  Germany.  He  divided  the  students  frequenting  the  univer- 
sity into  four  nations — the  Bohemian,  Polish,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon.  With  the  Bohe- 
mian were  reckoned  the  Hungarians  and  the  Slaves  of  Hungary  j  with  the  Poles,  the 
JSilesians,  Russians,  and  Lithuanians ;  with  the  Bavarians,  the  South  German  and 
Rhenish  races ;  with  the  Saxons,  the  North  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes. 

This  division  is  remarkable  for  distinguishing  the  groups  into  which  the  difierent 
portions  of  the  then  German  empire  were  formed,  and  proves  how  far  he  intended.to 
extend  his  sovereignty  when  he  became  emperor. 

Charles  IV.,  as  a  German  emperor,  has  many  dark  shades,  but  we  cannot  deny 
him  merit  in  this  matter ;  for  not  long  afler,  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  action.  How  necessary  a  university  for  the 
German  empire  was,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  soon  after  its  foundation  five  thousand, 
in  a  few  years  seven  thousand,  in  fifty  years  fifty  thousand  students  were  found  at  the 
University  of  Prague. 

The  9th  of  April,  1348,  was  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  the  university.  On  the 
same  day  Charles  declared  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  hereditary  in  his  house.  The 
Bohemia  which  he  had  made  so  prosperous  and  cultivated  he  sought  to  extend  by 
purchase  and  diplomatic  negotiations.  He  annexed  to  it  the  Upper  Palatinate  as 
the  dowry  of  his  second  wife,  and  Silesia,  which  he  had  secured  by  his  third  alliance 
with  the  niece  and  heiress  of  Duke  Bolk^s.  He  purchased  a  number  of  counties  and 
lordships  and  castles  and  towns  in  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Saxony,  and  on  the  Rhine 
and  Main.  He  urged  princes  and  counts  to  bestow  castles  and  cities  on  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  as  hereditary  fiefs.  His  object  was  to  make  his  hereditary  dominions  of 
Bohemia  so  powerful  that  they  might  serve  to  make  the  German  crown  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Luxemburg. 

According  to  an  agreement  with  the  Papal  See,  he  proceeded  without  an  army  to 
Italy,  and  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  as  emperor  by  two  cardinals  acting  in  the 
Pope's  name,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1355.  As  had  been  stipulated,  he  left  the  city  on 
the  same  day  to  return  to  Bohemia.  He  left  Italy  to  herself.  But  he  did  not  neglect 
to  take  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Italian  princes  and  cities  for  a  surrender  of 
imperial  rights.  His  conduct  provoked  derision  everywhere,  especially  from  the 
Italian  patriots,  who  expected  him  to  restore  order  in  the  country. 

Like  Italy,  Germany  too  was  left  to  her  own  devices.  He  wished  to  make 
Bohemia  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  Germany  a  mere  appendage  to  his  heredi- 
tary kingdom.  The  knowledge  of  mankind  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  residence 
at  the  French  court,  and  afterwards  in  his  transactions  with  the  German  princes,  had 
convinced  him  that  he  could  attain  his  end  if  he  had  money  at  his  disposal,  because 
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'^he  had  what  others  need."  To  acquire  money^  therefore,  the  German  king  and 
emperor  became  a  great  trader,  who  dealt  and  made  considerable  profit  in  the 
imperial  revenues,  rights,  and  privileges*  For  money  he  sold  the  dignity  of  duke 
and  the  title  of  prince.  By  this  means  Mecklenburg,  Jiilich  and  Berg,  Luxemburg 
and  Bar  became  dukedoms,  the  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  the  count  of  Weilburg 
became  princes ;  any  one  was  ennobled  who  could  pay  well  for  a  patent  of  nobility.. 

The  Franconian  branch  of  the  Swabian  family  of  Hohenzollern  had  soon  attained 
almost  princely  rank.  The  descendants  of  Frederick  I.  of  ZoUern,  whom  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count  or  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  had,  by 
good  management,  by  skiUful  employment  of  circumstances,  by  consistent  conduct,, 
risen  to  large  possessions  and  influence ;  their  unchanging  principle  was  ^^  to  devote^ 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  head  of  the  empire  for  the  time  being,  to  be  loyal  ta 
the  emperor  and  king."  The  Burggrave  Frederick  V.  possessed  almost  a  third  of 
Franconia  when  Charles  IV.  betrothed  his  son  Sigismund,  a  babe  four  days  old,  to- 
Catherine  the  second  daughter  of  this  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg.  This  betrothal, 
which  was  afterwards  dissolved,  was  proposed  by  the  emperor  because  the  Burggrave 
had  no  son.  The  contract  contained  a  clause .  that  if  he  were  to  die  without  male 
ofTspring  all  his  domains  were  to  pass  to  his  daughter's  husband,  the  emperor's  son. 
But  after  a  few  years  a  son  was  bom  to  the  Burggrave,  and  the  emperor  hastened  to 
betroth  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  son  of  the  Burggrave — ^babe  to  babe — ^in  order 
to  bind  fast  to  himself,  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  that  is,  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg, 
these  Hohenzollern  Burggraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  to  use  them  for  his  plan  for 
extending  his  hereditary  dominions  and  his  immediate  sovereignty  deeper  into  Fran- 
conia and  Swabia  and  the  heart  of  the  empire.  This  betrothal  finally  became  a 
marriage. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  Charles  IV.  to  raise  the  Burggraves 
of  Nuremberg  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  invest  them  with  numerous 
fiefs,  including  the  bailiwick  of  Alsace,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  same 
high  office  in  Upper  Swabia. 

This  was  the  first  step  from  which  these  Franconian  Hohenzollerns  worked  their 
way  upwards  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  and  the  revived  empire  of  Germany. 

After  long  negotiations  with  the  electors  and  the  estates,  Charles  IV.  in  1356 
published  his  Golden  Bull,  so  called  from  the  seal  attached  to  it.  In  it  he  proclaimed 
an  unalterable  perpetual  law  of  the  empire,  which  remained  in  force  till  the  empire 
was  dissolved  in  the  year  1806. 

This  law  defined  the  electoral  rights  and  other  attributes  of  the  seven  electors, 
the  election  of  the  emperor,  the  order  of  coronation,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  conflicts 
between  parties  of  the  electors  and  the  intermeddling  of  the  Papal  See  in  the  election 
of  the  German  emperor.  Further,  by  depriving  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  of  his  right 
of  convoking  the  electors,  it  precluded  any  procrastination  of  the  election  and  the 
return  of  a  kingless  time.  Henceforth  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  the  Palsgrave 
of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  vicar  of  the  empire  in  the  Rhinelands,  Swabia,  and  all  terri- 
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tones  under  Franconian  law,  while  where  the  Saxon  law  prevailed  the  duke  of 
Saxony  was  to  hold  that  oflBce. 

To  carry  through  this  constitutional  law,  extraordinary  favors  were  granted  to  the 
electors.  The  temporal  electors  had  their  lands  made  indivisible  with  the  right  of 
primogeniture ;  they  received  such  a  jurisdiction  that  every  man  within  their  terri- 
tories, from  count  to  citizen  or  peasant,  must  acknowledge  them  as  the  only  lawild 
magistrates,  and  could  appeal  to  the  emperor  only  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice  ;  the 
authority  of  the  electors  in  their  territories  had  hitherto  been  limited ;  now  all  the 
inhabitants  became  their  subjects.  They  held  without  limitation  the  possession  and 
use  of  all  mines  and  the  right  of  coining  money.  They  could  keep  for  their  own  use 
all  tolls  hitherto  paid  to  the  empire  and  the  tribute  of  the  Jews ;  they  could  acquire 
without  restriction  land  by  any  tenure.  They  were  declared  parts  of  the  imperial 
body,  and  had  a  personal  sanctity  and  inviolability  granted  to  them. 

Thus  the  electors  became  complete  actual  sovereigns.  As  the  first  councillors  of 
the  empire,  they  had  to  meet  annually  in  the  first  four  weeks  after  Easter  in  an 
imperial  city,  and  discuss  with  the  emperor  the  state  of  the  empire.  The  emperor 
thus  freed  himself  from  dependence  on  diets  of  the  empire ;  the  princes  and  other 
estates  were  deprived  of  their  share  in  public  business;  even  the  "Letters  of  Will" 
were  got  rid  of. 

To  compensate  the  other  princes,  the  counts  and  barons  and  lesser  nobles,  for 
their  subjection  to  the  electors,  and  to  allay  their  discontent,  Charles  IV.  abandoned 
to  them  the  most  important  rights  hitherto  held  by  the  cities,  the  right  of  receiving 
surburban  citizens,  the  right  of  union,  and  the  freedom  of  the  guilds.  These  three 
rights  were  the  very  life-blood  of  the  free  cities,  and  the  Golden  Bull  expressly 
forbade  leagues  or  unions  without  permission  of  the  lord  of  the  country,  forbade  any 
bestowal  of  citizenship  on  subjects  of  nobles  who  had  fled  from  the  feudal  yoke. 
This  prohibition,  if  it  were  carried  out  in  the  whole  empire,  would  deprive  the  free 
imperial  cities  of  military  strength  and  income,  and  cut  off  from  many  thousands  of 
feudal  subjects  the  road  to  personal  liberty  and  protection.  By  this  one  clause  in  the 
(jolden  Bull  the  so-called  "  poor  people  "  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  lords,  and  ;ill 
that  other  heads  of  the  empire  had  done  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  viUeinage 
was  thus  extinguished. 

By  this  constitutional  law  Charles  injured  the  development  of  the  people  by  its 
civic  institutions  in  Germany  proper,  although  he  zealously  promoted  it  in  Bohemia; 
he  did  so  from  pure  selfishness  to  gain  over  the  electors  and  nobles  to  his  plan  of  so 
transforming  the  constitution  of  the  empire  that  the  wearer  of  the  German  crown 
should  have  complete  monarchical  power,  and  rule  without  any  restriction  over 
princes  and  cities. 

The  cities,  however,  had  advanced  so  far  in  political  education  that  they  perceived 
the  aim  of  Charles  IV.,  namely  Absolutism  and  the  annihilation  of  the  free  bourgeoisie : 
their  power  was  great  enough  to  defend  their  liberties  from  being  trampled  to  death 
by  an  emperor  striving  for  despotic  power. 
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The  majority  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  other  nobles  perceived  that  the 
^reat  power  granted  to  the  electors  by  the  Golden  Bull  would  be  the  ruin  of  their 
independence.  Thus  such  an  opposition  was  made  both  by  princes  and  cities  that 
the  plan  failed.  Charles  IV.  wished  to  turn  the  German  empire  into  the  unity  of 
an  absolute  monarchy ;  but  his  project  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  Germany^  for  his 
constitutional  amendment  dismembered  the  empire  still  more,  and  rendere(]r  it  power- 
less against  foreign  foes.  The  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  has  been  called  "  the  death- 
wound  of  the  German  nation  ";  but  the  nation  was  not  dead  ;  it  was  sick  and  ailing ; 
only  in  our  days  has  the  wound  begun  to  heal. 

The  enormous  concessions  to  the  electors^  far  from  producing  the  unity  dreamt  of 
by  the  emperor,  were  the  cause  of  the  ^^  dissolution  of  the  German  fatherland  into  a 
crowd  of  fatherlands.'' 

The  emperor,  who  hitherto  represented  the  unity  of  the  empire,  saw  the  respect 
previously  paid  to  the  crown  transferred  to  the  electoral  college  ;  in  place  of  acqui- 
escing in  becomyig  subjects  of  the  electors,  the  princes  and  nobles  struggled  more 
energetically  than  ever  to  gain  sovereign  power  in  their  territories,  to  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  electors.  From  this  time  forward  Germany  displays  an  unfortunate 
splintering  into  private  interests,  which  princes  and  nobles  and  even  the  free  cities 
pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  all  national  feeling. 

The  German  cities  were  especially  annoyed  that  Charles  treated  Germany  as  some- 
thing inferior  to  Bohemia ;  that  he  seldom  left  Bohemia,  and  finally  ceased  altogether 
from  visiting  Germany.  This  neglect  of  Germany  led  to  much  disorder  and  evil,  and 
bis  successor  the  emperor  Max  I.  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  ^^  was  a  real  father  to 
Bohemia,  a  stepfather  to  Germany." 

In  this  period  of  Charles's  reign  the  violence  of  nobles  towards  the  cities  and  the 
peasantry  became  conspicuous  in  Swabia,  which,  of  all  districts  of  Germany,  most 
swarmed  with  nobles.  When  not  directed  elsewhere,  this  violence  expended  itself  in 
feuds  with  other  nobles.  In  both  ways,  Eberhard  the  "  Growler "  of  Wiirtemberg 
distinguished  himself.  Citizens  and  peasants  received  no  protection  from  the  head  of 
the  empire  in  spite  of  the  Golden  Bull,  which  enjoined  general  preservation  of  the 
peace.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  Golden  Bull  and  its  prohibition  of  leagues  and  unions, 
the  civic  communities  met  and  renewed  their  associations  and  leagues.  A  network 
of  leagues  covered  all  Germany.  The  most  powerful  was  the  Hanseatic  League,  which 
first  became  properly  organized  at  this  period.  It  ruled  in  the  whole  north  of  the 
empire  by  its  industrial  energy  and  adventurous  commerce,  by  the  skill  and  courage 
in  arms  of  its  citizens,  and  by  the  fleets  of  its  maritime  cities.  The  Hanseatic  League 
had  brought  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  almost  all  Scandinavia  into  a  condition  of 
dependence  which  lasted  till  the  sixteenth  century.  This  league  ruled  not  only  the 
North  and  Baltic  Seas,  but  was  at  this  period  and  long  after  the  first  naval  power. 

The  policy  of  Charles  IV.  made  no  attempts  on  this  closely-united  league ;  he 
rather  sought  to  increase  his  family  influence  by  a  closer  connection  with  the  Hanse 
towns,  and  the  capital  Lubeck  had  the  honor  of  a  solemn  visit.     Although  the  Burgo- 
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master  politely  said^  ^^  The  emperor  alone  is  lord  in  Lubeck/'  this  free  league  of  North 
German  cities  maintained  its  free  position ;  it  continued^  as  before,  to  wage  wars  with- 
out troubling  itself  about  the  emperor  or  the  provisions  of  the  Golden  Bull.  Charles 
had  foimed  a  desire  of  being  elected  Protector  of  the  Hanse  towns,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  employ  their  forces  and  resources  and  political  influence  for  his  own  advantage, 
particularly  to  have  their  fleet  at  his  disposal.  He  therefore  sent,  before  his  arrival, 
charters  giving  Liibeck  such  prerogatiyes  as  no  other  city  possessed.  The  delegates 
of  Strasburg  had  in  an  address  spoken  of  ^^  our  lords  of  Strasburg,"  and  Charles  had 
refused  to  listen  further.  But  he  himself  now  addressed  the  representatives  of  Lubeck 
as  "My  lords,"  to  which  the  Burgomaster  gave  the  above  reply.  The  emperor 
responded,  "  Yes,  you  are  ^  lords '  and  imperial  councillors,  according  to  the  charters 
of  my  predecessors  in  the  empire,  which  prove  that  this  distinction  belongs  to  you 
with  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Florence."  The  words  of  the  emperor  are  in  DetmaPs 
chronicle ;  they  were  lying  words,  a  diplomatic  piece  of  flattery  to  entrap.  When 
this  flattery  did  not  succeed,  he  proceeded  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  Hsmiburg,  the 
rival  of  Lubeck,  as  an  immedicUe  city  of  the  empire,  and  6onfirm  its  subjection  to  the 
counts  of  Holstein.  But  even  this  could  not  induce  the  community  of  Liibeck  to 
yield  to  the  emperor's  hopes  and  wishes.  This  league  of  free  cities,  although  now  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  kept  on  its  own  course,  following  its  conunercial  interests 
only,  without  any  sympathy  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  empire  as  far  as  political,  not 
commercial,  circumstances  were  concerned.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  denationalized, 
selfish  sentiments,  the  honor  and  the  flag  of  Germany  were  splendidly  and  gloriously 
represented  by  the  Hanse  tov^ns.  But  the  Hanseatic  League  rejected  all  overtures 
for  a  political  union  between  itself  and  the  leagues  of  the  cities  in  South  Germany  and 
Central  Germany. 

If  all  the  free  municipal  communities  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Germany  had 
now  formed  a  grand  political  union,  the  necessary  result  would  have  been  that  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  civic  freedom  a  strong  German  empire  would  have  arisen ;  strong 
by  the  government  being  held  in  one  hand,  and  by  the  national  feeling  of  unity.  It 
was  Feudalism  which  had  rent  and  paralyzed,  dismembered  and  dissolved,  Germany. 
Often  the  terms  Feudalism  and  Aristocracy  are  confounded ;  but  in  our  days  we  have 
aristocratic  democrats  and  democratic  aristocrats.  If  the  crown  of  the  German  nation, 
in  which  liberal  and  popular  sentiments  were  prevalent,  had  been  borne  by  a  man  of 
strength  and  spirit,  the  dissolvent  of  feudalism  would  soon  have  been  expelled. 

The  union  of  the  Hanseatic  League  with  the  other  leagues  of  the  cities  was  wrecked 
on  the  aristocratic  spirit  which,  dominant  in  almost  all,  was  exclusively  predominant 
in  some  of  the  cities ;  while  in  the  leagues  of  Central  and  Upper  Germany  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  was  in  some  cities  strong,  in  some  preponderating.  In  many  of  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  however,  democracy  had  triumphed  after  bloody  strife  over  the  civic 
aristocracy.  Even  in  the  capital  Liibeck,  between  the  years  1374  and  1380,  the 
discontent  of  the  handicraftsmen  had  given  rise  to  a  conspiracy  and  an  attempt  at 
revolution.     The  conspiracy  aimed  at  establishing  a  democratic  council,  after  having. 
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-with  the  aid  of  some  Holsteia  knights,  murdered  all  the  coOncillors,  their  wives  and 
children.     Warned  in  time  before  the  execution  of  the  plot  was  ready,  the  aristo- 
crate  surprised  the  democrats.     Three  were  arrested,  and  confessions  extorted  from 
them   by  the  rack ;  then  many  of  each  guild  were  seized.      They   were   declared 
"  traitors."    Some  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  some  quartered,  some  both  ;  some  were 
beheaded  in  public,  some  in  private.     The  limbs  of  those  quartered  were  affixed  to 
the  chief  gates  of  the  town.      But  so 
many  were  pointed  out  as  guilty  that 
the  aristocracy  "  only  beheaded  in  cases 
where  it  had    formerly   broken   on  the 
wheel ;    some,   to  spare    their  kinsfolk, 
were  executed  by  night,  and  ultimately 
all  who  felt  themselves  guilty  or  suspects 
ed  were  allowed  to  escape  lh>m  the  city." 

The  Hanseatic  aristocracy  believed 
that  these  democratic  attempts  at  revo- 
lution were  not  a  mere  conta^on  caught 
tirom  the  democratic  movements  in  South 
Germany,  but  were  directly  instigated 
by  them.  Therefore  they  declined  all 
political  union  with  them. 

As  the  Oolden  Bull  exposed  the  cities 
and  peasantry  in  many  respects  to  the 
attaci(8  of  the  nobles  and  the  princes,  the 
necessity  for  union  among  the  former  was 
urgent.  In  1376  fourteen  Swabian  cities 
formed  a  league,  and  aa  long  as  they  kept 
their  forces  harmoniously  united  they 
successfully  held  their  own  aguinst  the 
nobility.  Soon  the  cities  on  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Rhine  joined  the  Swabian 
union  ;  in  l^SO  the  great  Swabian  league 

of  cities  reckoned  forty -two  members.  To  oppose  these  unions  of  the  cities  the 
nobles  had  formed  associations.  They  formed  the  Company  of  the  Lion,  the  Company 
of  Saint  George,  and  various  orders  of  knighthood.  The  order  of  the  Lion  was  very 
powerful,  and  extended  through  Alsace,  the  Breisgau,  Swabia,  Francouia,  and  Bavaria, 
Thus  the  leagues  of  nobles  were  at  feud  with  the  leagues  of  cities. 

The  emperor,  by  laying  siege  to  Ulm,  the  capital  of  the  Swabian  League,  sought 
to  dissolve  this  confederation.  The  troops  of  the  electors  of  Mainz  and  the  Palatinate, 
of  Count  Eberhard  II.  of  Wurtemberg  and  other  princes,  were  with  him.  But  the 
emperor  and  princes  bad  to  retire  without  success.  In  a  battle  at  Reutlingeo,  Count 
Eberhard  "the  Grumbler"  and  his  allies  suffered  such  a  defeat  on  the  Slat  of 
169 
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May,  1377^  that  the  emperor,  who  after  his  retreat  from  Ubn  had  ceased  offensive 
operations^  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  the  cities.  He  recognized  the  league 
of  Swabian  cities,  and  granted  it  permission  to  repel  with  its  united  forces  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  any  member  of  the  same. 

The  emperor  compelled  the  count  of  Wdrtemberg  to  stop  his  war  against  the 
cities,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  bailiff  of  Upper  Swabia.  Three  months 
thereafter  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  died  at  Prague  on  the  29th  of  November,  1379. 
His  son  Wenzel  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans  on  the  12th  of  June,  1376,  and 
duly  crowned ;  the  emperor,  like  a  man  of  business,  paid  to  each  of  the  electors 
a  hundred  thousand  gulden  for  his  vote. 

Wenzel  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of 
the  empire.  He  had  been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  on  the  15th  of  June,  1363,  m 
the  third  year  of  his  age ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  grew  up  no  better 
than  he  did.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  intellectual  gifts  in  no  common  measure, 
but  his  education  in  a  court  as  a  crowned  child  and  the  wretched  character  of  his 
teachers  had  corrupted  him  in  his  very  earliest  years,  and  allowed  him  to  sink  into 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty. 

Things  were  going  on  ill  with  the  empire  when  such  a  head  was  elected  in  such  a 
fashion.  Wenzel  himself  took  the  meanest  view  of  his  dignity,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  imperial  name  must  have  had  great  influence  on  the  imaginations  of  mankind 
when  even  a  Wenzel  could  not  utterly  ruin  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  sluggish- 
ness, his  drunkenness,  his  licentiousness,  his  cruelty,  which  soon  developed  into  the 

* 

freaks  of  a  madman,  his  cunning,  his  wit  and  his  humor  are  depicted  in  his  actions. 

A  characteristic  of  his  reign  is  his  continually-recurring  violation  of  his  promises 
to  princes  and  cities.  In  the  empire,  injustice  had  the  upper  hand;  the  strong 
ill-used  the  weak.  Princes,  cities,  nobles  were  at  war  with  each  other.  Wenzel, 
undisturbed  by  the  confusion,  sat  in  Prague  immersed  in  his  pleasures.  The  electors 
were  constrained  to  send  an  'embassy  to  him  with  a  request  that  he  would  come  iuto 
the  empire  and  bestow  some  attention  on  it.  This  head  of  the  empire  answered, 
"  If  there  is  any  one  in  the  empire  who  wishes  to  see  me  personally,  he  may  come  to 
me  in  Bohemia." 

Upon  this  the  Rhenish  electors  met,  deposed  Wenzel  on  the  20th  of  Aug[ust,  1400, 
for  neglect  of  their  summons,  and  the  next  day  elected  the  Elector-Palsgrave  of  the 
Rhine  as  head  of  the  empire.  It  was  with  reason  that  the  electors  said  this  was 
done  in  answer  to  appeals  from  the  nation.  For  twenty  years  the  empire  had  borne 
Wenzel's  disreputable  reign.  At  last  Wenzel  had  started  a  peculiar  trade ;  he  sold 
parchments  in  blank,  but  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal ;  the  purchaser  filled  them  up 
with  privileges  or  whatever  he  liked,  and  hence  the  lower  orders  and  cities  suflered 
much  loss  and  oppression.     The  patience  of  the  empire  was  at  an  end. 

The  above-mentioned  action  of  the  electors  was  not  according  to  law,  because 
the  Rhenish  electors  had  proceeded  to  depose  Wenzel  and  elect  Rupert  without  the 
presence  of  the  other  electors.     But  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  had  been  goinir. 
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The  Bohemians,  tired  out  with  their  king's  cruelty;  had  seized  him  and  led  him 
prisoner  to  the  council-chamber  of  Prague.  He  had  escaped;  and  after  his  liberation 
had  returned  to  his  old  vices.  The  Bohemians  got  bim  into  their  power  a  second  time. 
At  the  call  of  the  Bohemian  estates  Wenzel's  younger  brother  Sigismund;  the  king  of 
Hungary;  assumed  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  he  handed  over  Wenzel  to  Duke  Albert 
of  Austria  for  safe-keeping.  Albert  kept  him  confined  in  a  tower  in  Vienna.  Wenzel 
was  cunning  enough  to  escape  and  reach  the  castle  of  Wischerad  ;  he  struck  off  the 
heads  of  the  council  of  Prague,  and  named  a  new  council ;  he  beheaded  all  who  dis- 
pleased him;  and  reigned  for  nineteen  years  longer  in  Bohemia  after  his  deposition 
from  the  German  throne.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  dashed  to  the  ground  and  would  have 
poniarded  his  innocent  cup-bearer,  but  the  servants  prevented  him.  His  fury  pro- 
duced a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  August;  1419,  in  his  57th  year. 

This  monster  of  a  ruler  was  sunply  unfit  for  his  position,  and  it  is  incompre- 
hensible that  later  writers  should  complain  that  his  deposition  was  not  according  to 
law.  With  or  without  due  form  he  had  to  be  deposed;  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  was  the  duty  and  the  right  of  every  man  who  cared  for  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  his  country. 

£ang  Rupert;  a  great-grandson  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg;  was  a  noble  character,  but 
soon  showed  that  he,  too,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  imposed  by  the  times  on  the 
wearer  of  the  German  crown.  His  mind  was  already  darkened  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  shade  of  the  dead  Roman  empire 
to  cross  the  Alps  into  distracted  and  dangerous  Italy.  Wenzel  had  seven  years  before 
erected  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy  into  an  hereditary  Italian  dukedom  under  the 
name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  had  paid  him  a  hundred 
thousand  gold  gulden  for  the  title.  Soon  aft;er  the  appearance  of  King  Rupert  in 
Lombardy,  Visconti  attacked  him  and  drove  him  firom  the  field  in  the  fierce  battle  of 
Brescia  on  the  24th  of  October,  1401.  Not  only  was  Visconti's  army  superior  in 
numbers,  equipment,  and  tactical  skill,  but  the  Duke  Leopold  IV.  of  Austria,  who 
was  regent  of  the  Tyrol,  became  a  traitor  to  his  king.  On  payment  of  a  hundred 
thousand  gold  pieces  he  had  allowed  Rupert  to  march  through  the  Tyrol,  and  for 
twenty-five  thousand  gold  pieces  a  month  he  contributed  a  contingent  of  one  thousand 
cavalry.  Leopold  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Visconti,  but  aft«r  three  days'  cap- 
tivity was  released  without  ransom,  and,  in  opposition  to  Rupert's  express  order,  had 
at  once  commenced  a  retreat  to  his  own  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
an  understanding  with  the  duke  of  Milan  before  the  battle. 

King  Rupert  did  not  spend  quite  six  months  in  Italy.  He  had  to  pawn  his  crown- 
jewels  and  plate  to  raise  the  loan  of  twelve  thousand  gulden.  The  Venetians  and 
Florentines,  who  had  invited  him  to  come,  no  longer  supported  him.  The  wealthy 
city  of  Venice  gave  him  only  four  thousand  ducats  to  carry  him  on  his  return  home- 
wards. He  was  received  without  S3nnpathy  in  the  free  city  of  Augsburg,  which  in 
other  days  knew  well  how  to  honor  its  kings;  and  both  there  and  in  his  seat  at 
Heidelberg  he  was  ridiculed  in  satirical  songs  as  the  ^^  man  with  the  empty  pocket." 
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The  disastrous  result  of  this  Italian  campaign  was  prejudicial  to  his  good  resolves 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  He  seriously  proposed  to  restore  justice^  which  had  long 
been  oppressed.  He  perceived  clearly  what  was  defective,  injurious,  and  wrong  in 
Germany,  and  his  feeling  of  justice  and  his  humane  and  kindly  spirit  led  him  to  seek 
for  amendment. 

But  when  he  began  with  royal  energy  to  restrain  the  license  of  the  nobles  and 
protect  the  oppressed,  the  powerful  grandees  Bernhai^  Margrave  of  Baden,  Count 
Eberhard  HI.  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Archbishop  John  H.  of  Mainz  saw  in  his  exertion& 
for  the  restoration  of  law  only  '^  harshness  and  danger  to  liberty."  Many  of  the 
vassals  of  the  elector  of  Mainz  had  been  plundering  in  the  Wetterau ;  King  Rupert 
destroyed  their  castles  and  punished  the  evil-doers.  He  accused  the  Margrave  of 
Baden  of  unauthorized  collection  of  tolls ;  he  made  his  royal  prerogative  felt  by 
the  princes  who  had  forgotten  their  obedience;  and  the  princes  on  the  Neckar 
formed  an  alliance,  called  the  League  of  Marbach,  with  seventeen  Swabian  cities  and 
Strasburg  on  the  14th  of  September,  1405,  with  the  view  of  resisting  him.  The 
facts  that  equal  justice  was  administered  to  rich  and  poor,  and  that  the  king  strove 
to  establish  legal  order  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  who  were  exposed  to  all  the  oppres- 
sions of  arbitrary  power,  caused  annoyance  to  the  imperial  cities,  which  were  now 
degenerate,  which  hated  the  Jews  and  treated  Christians  with  anything  but  impartial 
justice. 

Against  the  princes  who  had  now  attained  sovereign  power  in  their  dominions, 
and  against  their  allies  the  free  cities.  King  Rupert,  with  his  small  private  estate, 
could  employ  no  other  means  but  entreaties.  In  the  year  1406  his  deposition  was 
mooted.  But  his  prudence  and  his  gentleness  secured  the  throne  to  him  till  the  ISth 
of  May,  1410,  when  death  removed  him  from  a  throne  which  had  lost  its  splendor. 
He  died  after  a  long  sickness  at  the  castle  of  Oppenheim.  His  reign  had  made  him 
poor — so  poor  that  on  his  death-bed  he  ordered  that  after  his  death  his  crown  and 
other  jewels  must  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  his  debts  to  the  apothe- 
cary, smith,  shoemaker,  painters  and  other  tradesmen  in  Heidelberg  and  Amberg. 

He  was  buried  royally  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  his 
tomb  in  the  choir  was  inscribed,  ^^  He  was  righteous  and  loved  peace  and  religion, 
and  was  found  worthy  by  God  to  suffer  for  righteousness.''  He  was  the  last  occupant 
of  the  German  throne  who  cherished  thoughts  of  the  old  empire  of  the  Caesars. 
His  best  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  princes  and  nobility,  who  regarded  every 
limitation  of  their  licentimis  disorder  as  an  ^^endangering  of  freedom,"  and  by  the 
corruption  of  the  southern  cities,  which  did  not  wish  to  have  a  strong  monarchy 
over  them. 

While  the  miserable  Wenzel  was  head  of  the  empire,  and  favored  at  one  time  the 
cities,  at  another  the  nobles,  just  as  he  had  to  use  one  or  the  other,  the  Swabian 
league  of  cities  had  united  with  the  cities  of  Alsace  and  the  Middle  Rhine  into  one 
league ;  the  powerful  towns  of  Basel  and  Nuremberg  joined  it,  and  then  the  object 
for  which  the  Swabian  cities  had  long  striven,  the  union  of  the  free  imperial  cities. 
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with  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  took  place.  The 
dangers  which  threatened  both  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans  from  the  ndbility  caused 
this  aUiance.  It  could  be  no  longer  concealed  that  the  aristocracy  was  determined 
and  agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  rise  of  the  people  must  be  crushed. 
Nothing  was  so  odious  to  the  princes  and  nobihty  as  the  idea  of  the  citizen  and  the 
peasant  wishing  to  be  his  own  master.  The  danger  grew  more  threatening  when  the 
German  crown  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  against  the  cities,  and  when 
King  Wenzel  allied  himself  with  the  nobility  which  he  so  hated  and  despised.  The 
house  of  Hapsburg  had  hitherto  failed  in  its  attempts  to  subjugate  the  confederates  in 
the  Alps.  Greater  than  ever  were  the  exertions  made  for  this  purpose  by  Leopold 
the  Pious  of  Austria,  the  third  of  that  name.  He,  like  his  grandfather,  was  full  of 
aristocratic  pride,  and  hated  the  liberty  of  the  peasants.  He  believed  himself  called 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Morgarten,  and  he  marched  with  a  great  army  to  the  town  of 
Sempach,  which  was  loyal  to  the  confederation,  in  order  to  punish  it,  and  then  enter 
the  mountains.  The  aristocracy  in  late  years  had  suffered  repeated  defeats  from  the 
free  cities,  which  they  hated,  and  the  free  peasants  of  the  Alps,  whom  they  despised. 

The  nobles  advanced  with  high  spirits  against  the  Swiss  peasants.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  previous  year  in  undermining  the  alliance  of  the  Swiss  confederation 
and  the  free  cities.  The  blame  for  this  must  be  laid  on  the  Swiss.  In  the  early 
sununer  of  ]  385  the  South  German  cities  were  prepared  for  a  common  attack  on  the 
conomon  enemy,  the  house  of  Austria  and  its  allies,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty,  demanded  a  contingent  from  the  Swiss.  They  were  very  lukewarm ;  they 
could  not  come,  they  said,  till  after  harvest.  In  October  they  repeated  their  demand 
on  the  Swiss.  But  not  even  then  could  the  Swiss  make  up  their  minds.  If  the 
league  of  the  cities  and  the  troops  of  the  cantons  had  proceeded  in  harmony  and  with 
energy,  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria  would  have  been  broken  in  South  Ger- 
many and  confined  to  its  eastern  dominions ;  and  when  the  Austrian  power  had  been 
once  broken,  the  smaller  principalities  in  Swabia  could  no  longer  have  resisted  the 
victorious  republics,  which  would  have,  as  a  great  Federal  Republic,  constituted  a 
preponderating  political  power,  embracing  the  free  communities  from  the  centre  of 
the  Alps  to  the  Main. 

But  the  Original  Cantons  of  Switzerland  were  not  equal  to  such  a  grand  idea. 
They  feared  the  results  in  which  they  might  be  entangled.  The  Original  Cantons, 
therefore,  had  declined  alliance  with  the  Lieague  of  the  Cities ;  only  the  five  towns 
of  Berne,  Zug,  Zurich,  Solothum  and  Lucerne  had  signed  the  league  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  for  nine  years  only.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  people  allowed  the  moment 
to  pass  when  a  united  action  would  have  secured  a  lasting  victory ;  the  enthusiasm 
which  glowed  brightly  when  the  alliance  was  formed  died  away,  and  instead  of  South 
Germany  becoming  a  second  Switzerland,  it  fell  under  the  rule  of  a  many-headed  aris- 
tocracy, which  knew  and  cared  nothing  for  any  freedom  except  its  own,  and  which 
understood  by  freedom,  license  and  violence  towards  the  people,  the  citizens  and  the 
peasants,  and  insubordination  towards  the  head  of  the  empire. 
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In  their  annoyance  at  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Swiss^  the  South  German  cities 
now  sent  no  aid  to  them  when  war  arose  with  Leopold  m.  of  Austria.  The  duke, 
indeed^  reckoned  on  the  neutraUty  of  the  cities  when  he  took  the  field  with  tbe 
nobility  of  South  Germany^  nine  thousand  strong,  including  four  thousand  horsemen 
heavily  armed  cap-d-pie^  against  the  ^^  mob  of  rebel  peasants  and  slaves/'  as  he  called 
the  Swiss.  Arrogance  and  thoughtlessness  made  the  ducal  party  neglect  to  acquire 
any  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  their  adversaries.  Leopold  wanted  to  have  a 
battle  with  the  Swiss  in  the  open  field,  where  he  could  bring  his  cavalry  to  bear  on 
the  peasant  army,  which  had  few  horsemen ;  a  portion  of  his  army  was  to  make  a 
feigned  attack  on  Zurich,  the  main  army  was  to  storm  Sempach  and  then  press  for- 
ward into  the  country.  The  men  of  Zurich,  well  advised  of  the  plans  and  movements 
of  the  enemy,  sent  the  men  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Schwyz  through  the 
valley  of  the  Reuss  to  Sempach.  Leopold  and  his  nobles  were  already  there  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  town  when  the  confederates  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  Forest  and 
compelled  him  to  accept  battle  on  ground  very  unfavorable  for  cavalry,  and  at  a  time 
of  day — ^the  noontide — ^very  unfavorable  for  his  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  9th  of  July,  1386.  There  were  only  sixteen  hundred  men  of  the  Forest 
Cantons  in  the  field.  *  Leopold  asked  his  men  if  he  should  attack  or  wait  for  tbe 
coming  up  of  his  infantry.  They  replied,  "  Foul  shame  it  were  for  us  men-at-arms 
to  wait  for  reinforcements  to  rout  this  handful  of  naked  men."  An  i^ed  knight 
warned  them  not  to  despise  these  few  and  ill-armed  folk.  But  John  of  Oxenstein 
exclaimed,  turning  to  the  duke,  ^^  This  band  of  peasants,  my  lord,  we  will  give  you 
to-day  boiled  or  roasted,  as  you  wish."    . 

The  knights  dismounted  from  their  horses,  which  they  gave  to  their  attendants, 
formed  themselves  into  a  square,  and  advanced,  a  moving  wall  of  steel  with  their  lances 
outstretched,  towards  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Three  hundred  men  of  the  Forest  Can- 
tons remained  as  a  reserve  in  the  wood,  thirteen  hundred  rose  up  to  charge  the  advanc- 
ing foe.  Few  had  armor ;  they  had  swords  and  long  spears,  clubs  or  halberts,  and 
stout  limbs,  as  befitted  the  sons  of  the  mountains.  But  sixty  of  them  had  fallen 
before  one  of  the  Austrians  was  slain  or  wounded.  The  iron  wall  could  not  be 
broken.  A  cry  arose,  "  Strike  with  your  poleaxes  on  the  shafts  of  the  lances ! "  The 
peasants  did  so ;  some  lances  were  broken,  but  the  iron  wall  showed  no  gap.  Mean- 
while the  Austrian  infantry  appeared  in  sight.  Then  one  of  the  peasants,  who  saw 
that  the  forest  of  knightly  lances,  if  once  broken,  was  no  more  to  be  dreaded,  and 
that  the  long  swords  of  the  knights  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  them  in  their  heavy 
armor,  said,  "  Friends,  I  will  make  a  gap  for  you ;  look  after  my  wife  and  children !  ^ 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Arnold  Winkelried  of  Unterwalden,  sumamed  the 
"  Game  Cock."  He  springs  forward ;  a  strong  and  large  man,  he  seizes  in  his  power- 
ful arms  some  of  the  Austrian  lances,  draws  them  together  to  his  breast,  and,  dying 
voluntarily  for  his  people,  makes  a  breach  in  the  iron  wall.  The  peasants  rush  with 
lightning  speed  into  the  broken  line  of  battle,  and  work  fearful  havoc  with  their 
short  swords,  clubs,  and  poleaxes,  against  which  the  long  swords  of  the  knights  were 
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quite  useless.  The  nobles,  oppreaBed  by  the  weight  of  their  armor  and  the  noonday 
ardor  of  the  sun,  with  useless  weapons,  are  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  rush 
of  the  Swiss.  The  flight,  the  rout,  begins.  Many  are  stifled  in  their  harness,  and 
fall  dead  without  a  wound.  The  majority,  unable  to  escape  in  their  heavy  armor,  fall 
under  the  halberts,  clubs,  and  swords  of  the  confederates.  Even  those  who  rearbed 
tlieir  camp  were  slain,  for  their  attendiinta,  when  they  saw  their  masters  defeatoil, 
ran  off  on  their  horses.     Many  knights  were  taken  prisoners. 


Two  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  counts  and  nobles  lay  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  couquerors  counted  up  their  dead — two  hundred  souls — then 
knelt  down,  and  there  on  the  battle-field  returned  thanks  to  God.  Duke  Leopold 
was  among  the  slain.  He  hurried  to  save  the  banner  of  Austria,  which  Sir  Ulrich  of 
Aarbijrg  was  carrying ;  it  was  sinking  in  the  fight,  and  he  sank  witli  it. 

Duke  Albert,  Leopold's  brother,  determined  to  avenge  him.  After  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  months  he  marched  into  the  mountains  with  horse  and  foot ;  at  the  same 
time  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Count  Eberhard  the  Growler,  and  other  prioces  marched 
against  the  league  of  free  cities  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  on  the  Rhine.  Every- 
where, in  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains,  the  popular  spirit,  popular  liberty,  must 
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be  crushed.  On  the  9tb  of  April^  1388;  Duke  Albert  lost  at  Nafels  three  thousand 
meu;  including  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  knights  and  squires.  Five  or  six  hundred 
men,  chiefly  from  Glarus,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  men  of  Schwyz,  had  defeated 
him  ;  their  weapons  were  the  rocks,  which  they  partly  threw  from  the  heights,  partly 
rolled  down  in  large  masses,  wounding  or  maiming  man  and  horse. 

From  this  date  the  liberty  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  firmly  established, 
although  the  citizens  and  peasants  did  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  empire. 
Their  own  strength  had  set  them  free. 

In  the  plain  country  the  nobility  were  victorious.  The  struggle  began  at  the 
same  time  as  the  contest  in  the  Alps. 

The  South  German  cities  had  omitted  to  use  for  their  own  advantage  the  Tictory 
of  Sempach.  The  people  saw  in  this  victory  of  the  Swiss  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  nobles ;  the  nobles  were  struck  dumb  with  terror.  The  efiect  of  the  defeat  on 
the  minds  of  men  did  the  aristocracy  more  harm  for  the  time  than  the  mere  loss  od 
the  field.  As  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  between  the  princes  and  the  cities  was 
imminent,  the  latter  ought  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  depression  of  their 
sworn  enemies.  The  omission  to  do  this  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption 
that  the  nobles  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  League  of  Cities,  and  of  the  government 
in  the  most  important  of  the  cities,  were  corrupted  by  the  League  of  Princes,  and 
kept  the  civic  forces  from  moving.  In  Ulm,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  and  other  great 
towns,  the  patricians  secretly  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  princes  and  lords. 
The  treason  now  began  which  became  complete  in  the  battle  of  Doffingen. 

The  dishonorable  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Bavarian  princes  towards 
Aichbishop  Pilgrim  of  Salzburg,  a  loyal  member  of  the  League  of  Cities,  and  tiie 
seizure  of  freight  trains  passing  through  Bavaria,  finally  aroused  the  league  from  its 
lethargy,  but  only  half.  The  citizens  attacked  and  routed  the  Bavarian  princes  in 
1388,  three  weeks  before  the  Swiss  victory  at  Nafels.  The  patricians  were  able  to 
prevent  the  league  from  improving  its  victory  over  the  Bavarians,  and  to  induce  it  to 
accept  an  armistice.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria  employed  this  respite  to  complete  their 
preparations. 

The  League  of  Princes,  in  addition  to  the  Bavarians,  comprised  the  Palsgrave 
Rudolf  I.  and  his  nephew  Rudolf  II.,  the  Margrave  Rudolf  of  Baden,  the  Biirggrave 
Frederick  V.  of  Nuremberg,  the  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  and  the  old  enemy 
of  the  cities  Count  Eberhard  the  Growler  of  Wurtemberg.  The  Palsgrave  Rudolf 
and  the  Margrave  of  Baden  attacked  the  free  city  of  Heilbronn  without  success.  The 
younger  Palsgrave  Rupert  sat  down  before  Kaufbeuren,  the  Burggrave  of  Nurem- 
berg before  Wendsheim.  Eberhard  of  Wiirtemberg,  supported  by  most  of  the  above- 
named  allies,  marched  against  Esslingen  and  Reutlingen.  He  had  an  army  of  seven 
thousand  men.  The  cities  held  him  the  most  dangerous  foe ;  they  resolved  at  Ulm  to 
strike  him  first  of  all.  But  their  deeds  did  not  correspond  with  their  words.  Against 
the  seven  thousand  aristocrats  the  cities  sent  into  the  field  only  four  thousand  men, 
namely,  one  thousand  "  Glefen"  or  horsemen  with  long  spears,  one  thousand  bo\^Tnen, 
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one  thousand  Ught  troops  on  foot  and  mounted^  one  thousand  servitors  unarmed. 
Only  twenty-eight  cities  sent  contingents,  and  most  of  those  outside  Swabia  sent, 
not  the  stout  sons  of  their  citizens,  not  men  who  felt  that  the  struggle  involved  the 
freedom  and  welfare  of  the  citizens,  but  venal  mercenaries. 

The  troops  of  the  cities  lay  near  the  city  of  Weil  and  besieged  the  church  of  Dof- 
fingen,  between  Stuttgart  and  the  Black  Forest.  The  churchyard  was  fortified  with 
bigh  and  strong  walls,  and  the  Wurtemburg  peasants  had,  as  often  before,  taken 
shelter  with  their  property  behind  its  shelter.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1388,  Eber- 
baTd  appeared  with  his  eleven  hundred  mounted  men-at-arms  in  sight  of  the  citizens. 
Count  Ulrich,  his  son,  who  led  the  van,  burned  with  desire  to  avenge  the  defeat  pre- 
viously sustained  from  the  ^^  dyers  and  tanners  "  of  Reutlingen.  He  and  his  followers 
dismounted,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  advanced  like  a  firm  wall  of  iron.  The  van 
of  the  civic  army  was  composed  of  the  stout  men  of  Reutlingen ;  these  sons  of  the 
Swabian  burghers  stood  firm.  Count  Ulrich  sank,  mortally  wounded.  A  like  fate 
befell  a  count  of  Lowenstein,  a  count  of  ZoUem,  a  count  of  Werdenberg,  the  barons 
of  Rechberg,  Gundelfingen,  and  others.  The  cities  pressed  forward ;  the  Wurtem- 
bergers  and  the  others  gave  way.  ^'  Fear  not !  my  son  is  like  other  men  I ''  exclaimed 
the  old  count.     '^  Lay  on  I  see  how  the  enemy  flees  I " 

The  flight  was  that  of  the  mercenaries,  led  by  the  count  of  Henneburgy  the  general 
of  the  Nurembergers,  who  had  been  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  civic  troops ; 
the  captains  of  the  mercenaries  fled  with  him.  That  the  count  and  his  oflScers  were 
bribed  is  expressly  stated.  Conrad  Besserer,  the  general  of  the  troops  of  Ulm,  fell 
fighting  like  a  hero. 

As  only  one  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  cities  were  slain  and  only  six  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  it  is  clear  that  the  battle  of  Doffingen  had  by  no  means  the  decisive 
results  which  are  usually  assigned  to  it.  It  was  not  a  decisive  turning-point  in  the 
struggle  between  ariatocracy  and  the  free  inatitutionB  of  the  cities ;  the  cauae  of  the 
downfall  of  the  latter  lie  elsewhere. 

In  the  Alps  the  peasants  had  been  victorious,  because  their  noble  pride,  their  love 
of  &therland,  their  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  their  rights  took  them  personally  into 
the  contest ;  but  in  the  open  country  the  prosperous  luxury  of  the  cities  led  them  to 
43pare  their  own  persons  and  avoid  danger.  Most  of  the  cities  had  confided  their  arms 
and  defence  to  mercenaries ;  these  could  feel  no  enthusiasm ;  the  leaders  of  these 
ruffians,  collected  from  every  quarter,  mostly  adventurers,  were  easily  induced  by 
money  to  turn  traitors.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  firm  or  consistent  command  in 
an  army  of  the  League  of  Cities,  for  the  commander-in-chief  could  neither  order  nor 
execute  anything  of  importance  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  who,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  forty,  were  placed  by  his  side.  After  the  battle  of  Doffingen 
there  was  no  lack  of  mutual  reproaches.  King  Wenzel  had  in  the  previous  year 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  union  of  cities  at  Nuremberg,  aud  formally  recognized  the 
allied  states  as  an  independent  political  power,  and  the  League  of  Cities  had  promised 
him  armed  support  against  all  who  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.     Now,  after 
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the  victory  of  the  princes  at  DofBngeD;  Wenzel  joined  the  princes,  and  at  a  diet  at 
Eger  on  the  2d  of  May,  1389,  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  league,  and  of  all  unions 
of  cities  with  one  another,  under  penalty  of  loong  all  their  franchises.  He  declared 
the  league  of  the  cities  to  be  "  contrary  to  God,  the  empire,  and  the  law." 

Many  of  the  free  cities  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  declaration  of  the  perjured 
king.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1389,  the  patricians  of  Nuremberg,  who  formed  the 
governing  body,  made  a  separate  peace  for  the  city  with  the  Burggrave  Frederick  of 
Hohenzollern,  a  leading  member  of  the  league  of  princes,  and  bound  themselves  that 
the  city  of  Nuremberg  should  henceforth  render  no  assistance  to  any  of  its  previous 
allies  who  did  not  accept  the  king's  terms.  Ratisbon  on  the  1st  of  March,  had  made 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Bavarian  princes  ;  Weissenburg  had  done  the  same.  More 
powerful  cities  had,  even  before  the  declaration  of  the  diet,  left  the  league  of  the  cities. 
In  the  Alps  there  was  one  spirit,  one  soul ;  in  the  plains  the  cities  were  not  at  one ; 
after  the  king's  decree  each  city  looked  more  to  its  own  interests  than  how  they 
could  energetically  resist  the  sentence  of  the  diet.  How  much  the  military  spirit  of 
the  cities  had  decayed  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Frankfort.  Two  thousand  citizens  of 
Frankfort  marched  out  on  foot  and  horseback  against  the  robber-knights  of  Cronen- 
burg,  and,  after  a  slight  loss  in  the  field,  ran  as  hard  as  they  could  back  to  their  city, 
so  that  the  city-judge  and  some  of  the  town  council  were  left  as  prisoners  in  the 
enemy's  hands. 

From  this  time  forward  the  cities  necessarily  sank.  Their  strength  was  based  on 
the  practice  of  arms  and  on  the  union.  They  decayed  because  they  were  not  true  to 
each  other  nor  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Henceforth  it  was  no  longer  a  war 
between  a  League  of  Cities  and  a  League  of  Princes,  but  a  struggle  of  each  individual 
city  against  some  noble  in  its  vicinity.  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Alsace,  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Rhinelands  suffered  much  and  long  from  the  feuds  of  the  nobles 
and  the  cities ;  for  the  hatred  of  the  two  parties  still  remained ;  princes  and  nobles 
were  sworn  foes  of  civic  liberty,  and  thought  only  how  to  extirpate  it. 


Book   IV. 


TSE   Period    of   tr^n sit ioisT.— from 

SIGhlSMUND    TO    THE   DEJLTH   OF    TME 
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CHAPTER   L 


KING  SIGISSnraD.— BATTLE  OP  NICOPOUB.— THE  B0HI8M  iK  THE  CHURCH.— THE 
NECESSITY  OP  REFORM.— THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE.— TACLBR  AND  THE 
MYSTICS.— WTCUFPE  AND  THE  LOLLARDB.— THE  BRETHREN  OP  THE  FREE 
SPIRIT.— THE  UNIVERSnT  OF  PRAGUE.— HUBS  CONDEMNED.— OBUBADE  AGAINST 
THE  BOHEMIANa 


URING  the  war  of  the  citiee,  the  North  of 
Germany  had  peacefully  developed   itaelf,   but 
Central  and  Southern    Oermany  coDtinued  for 
many  centuries  to  retrograde,  not  to  advance. 
The  lofty  political  spirit  which  bad  for  a  period 
animated  the  free  cities  gradually  decayed  in 
;he    beat    of   them ;    self-interest  became   the 
principle,  and  with  it  that  pettiness  of  spirit 
90  easily  becomes  the  commonplace  in  thought 
nc  spirit,  however,  which  had  cherished  within 
ities  the  spirit  of  the  times,  still  assumed  the 
ture  by  its  arts,  industry,  and  trade,  by  its  care 
)  schools  and  every  kind  of  intellectual  improve- 
,sed  to  he  an  independent  political  power ;  it 
IB  or  make  edbrte  for  a  revolution  of  the  consti- 
sense,  the  plans  which  had  grown  in  the  hearts 
t  citizens,  and  had  been  so  active  in  the  fairer 
In  those  days  there  had  been  remarkable  states- 
men in  the  free  civic  communities. 
Henceforth  the  cities  bowed  humbly,  almost  basely,  before  the  aristocracy,  which 
made  the  cities  feel  the  power  it  had  gotten,  as  well  as  the  lesser  nobles  who  had 
helped  the  princes,  especially  the  house  of  Wurtemberg,  to  weaken  the  cities  and 
establish  thdr  own  power.     The  princes  wished  now  to  do  to  the  inferior  nobility, 
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the  knights  of  the  empire,  what  it  had  done  to  the  cities.  The  knights  drew  closer 
together  for  self-protection.  Uhn  and  twelve  other  imperial  cities  imited  with  Clomit 
Eberhard  in.  of  Wurtemberg  in  a  league  against  the  Knights  of  the  Silver  Mallet 
Princes  and  cities  joined  hands  because  this  lesser  nobility  injured  the  lands  and 
subjects  of  the  princes  as  well  as  the  cities,  and  rendered  the  roads  unsafe.  And  yet 
there  was  approaching  from  the  East  a  great  danger  threatening  the  Southeastern 
borders  of  the  German  empire,  which  Sigismund,  who  had  obtained  by  marriage  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  sought  in  vain  to  confront.  It  was  the  new  but  oft-returning 
danger  of  the  Turks ;  they  were  the  Osmanlis  who,  under  Bayard  I.,  named  by  his 
men  the  Lightning,  had  conquered  Servia  and  Wallachia  and  brought  devastation  into 
Southern  Hungary.  A  French  army  of  eight  thousand  men  and  numerooB  bands 
from  Southern  Germany  of  volunteers  enthusiastic  for  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
faith,  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  But  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  in  September,  1396,  the  Christian  army  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat,  chiefly  from  the  arrogance  and  imprudent  ardor  of  the  French  chivalry.  The 
men  of  Styria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia  saved  the  king  of  Hungary  from  capture  by  the 
Turks.  Afterwards  a  Turkish  band  made  an  inroad  into  Styria  and  destroyed  the 
city  of  Pettau  and  took  sixteen  thousand  men  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
property  away  into  captivity. 

After  Rupert's  death,  Sigismund,  the  brother  of  Wenzel,  had  been  elected  head  of 
the  empire.  Strong  dissolving  agents  were  at  work.  It  was  a  time  when  reform 
in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  state  was  felt  to  be  urgent.  Already  the  Archbishop- 
elector  John  of  Mainz,  one  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  had,  when  he  saw  King  Rupert  in 
distress,  sought  to  save  himself  by  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  this  traitorous  alliance  of  the  first  prince  of  the  empire  with 
the  king  of  France,  unless  the  empire  had  a  head  strong  by  his  own  power  and  by 
capacity  to  rule  f  The  French  king  Charles  VI.  ventured  to  write,  just  as  if  he  were 
their  master,  to  Frankfort  and  other  imperial  cities  forbidding  them  to  aid  Rupert 
against  the  archbishop,  and  requesting  them  to  aid  the  latter  to  oblige  him,  the  king 
of  France.  The  council  of  the  free  imperial  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  sent  to  the 
French  king  a  letter  of  exculpation  in  humble  form  four  weeks  after  Rupert's  death. 

Thus  stood  matters  in  Germany.  In  the  East,  the  Turks ;  in  the  West,  the  French 
and  treason ;  in  the  interior,  anarchy,  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  knights  and 
princes ;  in  the  Church,  schism  and  ferment.  The  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort 
acknowledged  the  need  of  a  strong  head  for  Germany. 

Frederick  VI.  of  Hohenzollem  the  Burggrave  of  Nuremburg,  by  his  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  electors,  procured  the  crown  for  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg.  The 
electors  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony  were  not  present,  as  Wenzel  did  not  acknowledge 
his  deposition,  and  Saxony  stood  by  him.  In  order  to  prevent  the  election,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  ordered  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Frankfort  to  be  closed  on 
the  day  of  election.  Sigismund,  who,  in  addition  to  being  king  of  Hungary,  was 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (which  had  been  ceded  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg  by 
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Duke  Otto  of  Wittekbach),  and  thus  a  member  of  the  electoral  college^  did  not 
appear  in  person,  but  was  represented  by  his  proxy,  the  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg. 
The  other  electors  gave  to  Sigismund,  as  being  a  king,  the  right  of  giving  his  vote 
first.  His  proxy  produced  a  letter.  Therein  Sigismund  said,  ^^  I  look  on  the  present 
times  with  eyes  which  see  the  means,  and  which  will  be  watchful  to  heal  all  sick 
spots.  I  have  indeed  enough  to  do  in  the  countries  which  God  has  given  me,  one 
kingdom  and  two  principalities ;  and  the  German  crown  of  itself  especially,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  empire,  is  more  a  burden  than  an  object  of  desire.  Still,  out 
of  care  for  the  Church  and  State,  I  am  willing  to  take  this  burden  on  ray  shoulders, 
and  therefore  I,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  give  my  vote  to  Sigismund  king  of 
Hungary."  On  the  20th  of  September,  1410,  the  electors  present — ^the  Palsgrave, 
the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  by  proxy— elected  Sigis- ' 
mund  king  of  Germany  in  the  oratory  behind  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Not  till 
the  2l8t  of  July,  1411,  did  the  electors  of  Mainz  and  Cologne,  gained  over  by  great 
concessions,  join  in  the  election. 

Good  men  had  long  desired  a  reform  in  the  Church,  and  had  proposed  a  general 
council.  The  schism,  which  had  now  lasted  more  than  thirty  years,  hastened  the 
meeting  of  the  council.  Since  1378  there  had  been  two  popes— one  at  Rome,  one  at 
Avignon ;  they  reciprocally  excommunicated  each  other,  and  made  the  scandal  com- 
plete by  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  courtiers.  Since  1410  there  were  even 
three  popes.  Sigismund  was  in  earnest  to  heal  the  division  and  offences  of  the 
Church.  To  the  request  urgently  expressed  by  the  emperor  and  the  universal  voice 
of  Germany,  Pope  John  XXII.  could  offer  resistance  no  longer.  He  summoned  a 
general  council  to  meet  on  German  soil.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1414,  the  fathers 
of  Christendom  assembled  at  Constance  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Long  before 
the  council  met,  crowds  of  strangers  passed  through  the  gates  of  Constance  from  all 
the  ends  of  Christendom.  The  total  of  those  present  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, with  thirty  thousand  horses. 

The  power  of  the  Papal  See  had  been  undermined  externally  by  its  residence  in 
Avignon  and  the  consequent  schism ;  internally,  by  the  difiusion  of  education  among 
the  laity  by  means  of  the  popular  instruction  supplied  by  the  cities ;  morally,  by  the 
ignorance  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  One  of  the  popes  was  perhaps  some- 
what better  than  the  other  two,  but  none  of  them  had  the  character  required  in  the 
spiritual  head  of  Christendom  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  becoming  critical. 
Three  popes,  all  maintaining  courts,  could  not  but  make  heavy  demands  on  the 
resources  of  the  faithful.  The  old  Papal  abuses  were  increased,  new  abuses  arose. 
Under  Clement  V.,  and  still  more  under  John  XXII.,  the  majority  of  the  spiritual 
dignitaries  had  to  pay  the  Papal  See  a  tax  of  one  year's  revenue  in  addition  to  instal- 
lation fees,  and  both  of  these  popes  sold  the  fattest  prebends  to  rich  laymen.  These 
laymen  were  often  quite  unfitted  for  the  vocation,  and  were  men  whose  fathers  simply 
wished  to  provide  well  for  them  ;  they  did  not  become  clergymen  in  any  other  respect 
than  in  receiving  the  income  of  their  livings. 
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Id  1333  the  Papal  trade  in  church  offices  had  allowed  u  youth  of  fifteen,  the  bod 
of  a  count  of  Kyburg,  to  become  provost  of  the  chapter  of  AmtaoltiDgen  in  Switzer- 
land.    Benedict  IX.  demanded  and  received  for  the  Domination  or  coafirmatioD  of 
0-erman  prelates  ten  times  as  much  as  had  l>een  paid  before  j  and  not  seldoni  cooks, 
grooms,  lay  servitors  of  every  sort  were  nominated  to  spiritual  offices  id  coDsideradon 
of  money  payments.     Archbishops  and  bishops  bought  their  places  by  public  auction 
at  the  Papal  court,  and  went  home  and  sold, 
just  as  impudently,  the  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  their  gift,  with  thorough  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  but  in  bumble  imita- 
tion of  the  Papal  practice. 

Nicolas  of  Clemanges,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  a  distioguished  member 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  a  coatemporary 
who  well  koew,  says  expressly,  "  The  prel- 
ates offer  situations  iD  the  Church,  just  as 
pushing  tradesmen  offer  their  wares ;  if  one 
of  their  clergy  commits  even  the  most  griev- 
ous crime,  aod  pays  his  mooey,  they  remit 
all  puDishment.  All  places,  all  orders,  all 
pardoDS  and  favors  must  be  paid  for.  For 
moDey  they  admit  to  the  priesthood  the 
rudest  and  most  worthless  men.  Even,- 
DWD  unfit  for  any  other  business,  too  Isz}-, 
too  proDe  to  licentious  indolence,  becomes  a 
priest."  Among  the  secular  clergy  as  well 
as  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  convents, 
immorality  of  every  kind  prevailed  to  a 
scandalous  excess.  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  luxurious  lives  the  clergy  not  only 
raised  the  fees  charged  for  their  fiiuctions, 
but,  with  other  lucrative  pursuits,  kept 
wine-shops  and  beer-houses ;  the  parsons'  houses  and  the  convents  were  shops  where 
every  kind  of  article  was  for  sale.  These  clerical  traders  fiourisbed  exceedingly,  as 
they  claimed  immunity  from  taxation,  and  could  sell  wine,  beer,  and  other  goods  so 
much  the  cheaper. 

This  encroachment  on  the  trades  of  the  cities  provoked  the  tradesmen  more  than 
any  other  scandal  of  the  clergy.  The  poor  quality  of  the  spiritual  food  administered 
to  the  laity  would  have  been  passed  over ;  but  the  cup  of  patience  ran  over  when 
the  clergy  began  to  injure  the  working  citizens  in  their  means  of  living,  in  so  many 
branches  of  the  trades  by  which  they  gained  their  daily  bread.  In  many  cities,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  popular 
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outbreaks  occurred  against  these  wine-selling,  beer-retailing,  shop-keeping  parsons. 
The  cities  which  stood  out  against  these  abuses  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  clerical 
exemption  from  taxation  and  of  clerical  trading. 

The  so-called  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  a  deep  influence  on  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  To  their  influence  is  due  the  awakening  of  moral  life 
in  many  a  Q^rman  heart.  Master  Ekkard  the  Dominican  of  Cologne,  John  Tauler 
the  Dominican  of  Strasburg,  John  Rasbrock  the  Augustinian  of  Grunthal  near  Brus- 
sels, Henry  Suso  the  Dominican  of  Ulm,  Thomas  Hamerkeu  of  Kempen  near  Cologne, 
better  known  as  Thomas  2t  Eempis,  whose  book  '^Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ"  is 
universally  known  and  loved  throughout  the  world — ^these  and  others  insisted  in  a 
practical  fashion  on  a  living  Christianity  which  satisfied  the  simple  needs  of  the 
people's  lieart,  and  sought  to  reform  the  faith  of  the  Church  by  the  teachings  of 
Holy  Writ.  There  may  be  in  all  these  mystics  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  much  that 
was  exaggerated,  much  belonging  to  the  realms  of  fancy,  yet  they  have  the  merit  of 
placing  the  Church  teaching  of  the  time,  without  making  direct  attacks  on  it,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  of  holding  up  the  mirror  to  moral 
transgressions  of  the  then  world  around  them,  especially  to  the  sins  of  the  clergy. 
Tauler,  before  all,  labored  as  a  preacher  in  Strasburg,  Basel,  and  Cologne.  He  and 
many  other  of  the  Mystics  wrote  and  preached  in  German  only,  while  the  Romish 
Church  wrote  and  preached  in  Latin. 

Tauler's  good  German,  his  spiritualness  and  ardor,  joined  to  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  clearness,  went  to  the  heart,  and  he  and  his  fellows,  he  especially,  ennobled  their 
native  tongue  and  adapted  it  to  philosophical  conceptions.  Tauler,  in  spirit,  dispo- 
sition, and  activity,  is  a  precursor  of  Luther ;  he  placed  faith  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  on  a  Christianity  of  the  heart,  of  life,  and  of  action ;  he  promoted^ 
enrichec!,  and  ennobled  the  German  language,  especially  as  a  literary  language..' 
Tauler  was  for  a  long  time  the  secret  leader  of  the  "  Friends  of  God."  These  were- 
unions  which  possessed  members  from  all  classes,  clergy,  numerous  laymen,  nobles,, 
citizens,  peasants,  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens.  They  originally  assembled; 
to  supply,  by  mutual  edification,  the  place  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Church 
which  was  withheld  from  them  by  the  Papal  interdict.  They  then  proceeded  fur-, 
ther,  abolished  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  asserted  that  the  lay  element 
was  as  good  as  the  clerical  for  every  religious  function,  and  thus  assumed  a  position 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Although  the  views  of  these 
^^  Friends  of  God  "  had  much  that  was  fanciful,  and  although  they  retained  the  mass, 
the  adoration  of  our  Lady,  and  purgatory,  yet  this  faith  and  worship  was  at  heart 
highly  antipapal ;  it  was  rationalism  under  the  cloak  of  antiquity. 

The  Beghards  and  Lollards — that  is,  the  Prayers,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Beghard,  and  the  Singers,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Lollard — had 
broken  utterly,  like  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses,  with  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 
It  was  a  time  when  a  reformation  of  the  Church  was  desired,  and  was  even  approach- 
ing, but  the  mass  of  the  people  then  living  were  not  ripe  for  it.     The  Beghards  and 
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Lollards^  these  prayer-makers  and  singers,  of  the  time  remind  one  of  the  revivaHsis 
of  the  present  day,  who,  like  their  predecessors,  preach  a  reformation  from  within. 

But  while  Christians  of  various  kinds  were  thus  struggling  against  the  Romish 
Church,  there  arose  a  society  which  did  more  for  the  education  of  the  nation  for  the 
New  Time  than  the  above-named  societies.  This  was  the  secret  rather  than  public 
fellowship  of  the  "Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit."  The  extraordinary  position  and 
activity  of  these  unions  has  been  hitherto  underestimated ;  really,  we  may  say,  not 
recognized.  At  the  hermitage  near  Tubingen  one  of  the  noblest  princes,  Duke  Eber- 
hard  of  the  Beard,  was  buried  in  the  habit  of  a  brother  of  the  Free  Spirit,  just  like 
any  other  brother  of  this  hermitage,  which  he  had  established  for  brothers  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  This  same  prince  had  as  his  privy  councillors  the  members  of  this  brother- 
hood, the  Nauclerus,  or  admiral  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  Renchlin,  under  whom 
Melancthon  studied  in  Ttibingen.  The  Swabian  and  Rhenish  cities,  in  which  the 
democratic  element  prevailed,  cherished  and  protected  the  brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
because  they  were  hostile  to  the  clergy  and  the  Pope,  and  because  they  represented 
the  principles  of  the  popular  party.  These  doctrines  of  free  thought  and  free  faith 
were  widely  spread  in  Bohemia.  The  University  of  Prague  was  of  great  influence  io 
this  dissemination. 

It  was  of  high  importance  for  the  development  of  the  free  religious  spirit  that  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  given  such  a  constitution  to  his  University  of  Prague  that 
the  secular  faculties  were  co-ordinate,  not  subordinate,  to  the  theological  faculties. 
The  secular  faculties,  therefore,  were  able  to  promote  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had 
been  hitherto  suppressed  by  a  clergy  which  opposed  any  education  which  w^ould 
enable  the  people  to  think  for  themselves.  The  Reformation  came  not  firom  the 
midst  of  theologians,  but  from  the  philosophers.  Prague  became  the  model  for  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  which  the  Palsgrave  Rupert  I.  founded  in  1386,  and  of 
Erfurt,  which  the  city  founded  in  1378.  The  latter  university  especially,  by  its 
teachers  and  scholars,  was  engaged  for  more  than  a  century  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  when  this  broke  out,  gave 
it  its  most  valiant  champion,  Martin  Luther. 

The  University  of  Prague  produced  great  teachers  of  the  truth,  and  made  many 
of  the  German  and  Bohemian  nobles  into  scholars,  who  bore  their  part  in  scattering 
light  and  knowledge  among  the  people.  Public  schools,  not  merely  schools  prepara- 
tory to  the  university,  had  been  previously  established  in  many  places,  and  were  now 
established  in  more. 

At  the  same  time  tidings  came  that  in  England  John  WycliiTe  had  openly  attacked 
the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope  and  a  number  of  Church  doctrines.  In  the  great 
work  which  he  wrote  in  the  last  two  years  of  hia  retirement  he  traced  the  words, 
^^The  Christian  Church  is  fallen  because  she  has  forsaken  the  Gospel  and  taken 
instead  thereof  the  laws  of  the  Pope.  If  there  were  a  hundred  popes  at  once  in 
the  world,  and  if  aU  men  on  earth  were  cardinals,  yet  one  may  not  walk  by  their 
teachings  in  matters  of  faith,  except  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  Holy  Scripture.^ 
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Two  years  before  his  death  Wyclifie  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons  in  which  he  said,  "  As  Jesus  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Christian  community,  I  demand  the  freedom  of  this  Christian  community.  I 
demand  for  each  man  the  right  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  cloister  behind  which  a 
tyrannical  rule  prevails^  and  to  live  in  simplicity  and  quiet  under  the  vault  of  heaven, 
I  demand  that  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the  towns  be  no  more  com- 
pelled to  support  a  secular  parson  who  lives  in  pride,  debauchery,  and  unchastity, 
keeping  a  good  horse,  an  easy  chair,  costly  dresses,  while  the  poor  folk  have  to  see 
wife  and  child  and  neighbor  in  cold  and  hunger."  Wyclifie  presented  this  bold 
petition  to  Parliament  immediately  after  the  bloody  suppression  of  a  great  popular 
revolt  which  had  broken  out  from  moral  as  well  as  material  causes. 

Wycliffe's  petition  shows  that  he  had  political  and  social  as  well  as  religious  aims. 
He  had  the  courage  to  interest  himself  for  aU  the  oppressed,  those  in  the  hut  as  well 
as  those  in  the  cloister-cell.  He  had  at  first  taught  and  written  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  crown.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  political  circumstances  had  so 
altered  that  he  was  prepared  for  everything.  "  One  need  not  go  far  to  seek  the  palm 
of  the  martyr,"  he  said  one  day.  "  Only  preach  the  word  of  Christ  to  proud  prelates, 
and  martyrdom  will  not  tarry."  After  a  few  moments  he  added,  ^^  Live  and  be  silent  I 
Never  I  Let  the  sword  which  is  hanging  over  my  head  fall ;  I  await  the  blow."  He 
did  not,  however,  meet  the  death  of  a  martyr ;  he  closed  his  earthly  existence,  smit- 
ten with  apoplexy  after  a  sermon,  at  the  end  of  December,  1384. 

The  spirit  of  Wycliffe  had  a  powerful  effect  as  far  as  the  University  of  Prague. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  this  effect  that  in  later  days  the  unfounded  legend  arose  that 
be  had  in  person  visited  Bohemia,  and  taught  his  religious,  political,  and  social 
principles. 

They  were  taught  in  Bohemia  by  John  Huss  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Huss  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July,  1369,  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  in  1373.  His 
birthplace  was  Hussenecz  in  Southern  Bohemia,  not  far  from  the  Bavarian  frontier ; 
his  parents  were  not,  as  they  have  been  represented,  "  prosperous,"  but  poor,  honest 
people.  His  years  at  school  and  the  university  were  years  of  hardship.  But  as  early 
as  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Prague ;  in  1402 
he  was  rector  of  the  university.  Huss  was  a  Czech  and  belonged  to  the  national 
Czech  party,  not  to  the  German  party.  He  rose  to  importance  in  the  world  not  by 
creative  genius  or  extraordinary  talent,  but  by  the  enthusiasm  which  flowed  from  his 
absorption  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  his  love  of  truth,  from  his  courage,  from  his 
death,  so  brave  and  jojrful,  for  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  truth.  The  purest 
and  most  unselfish  love  for  mankind  glowed  so  ardently  in  his  noble  soul  that  he 
revolted  against  every  form  of  oppression  and  iU-usage ;  one  of  his  first  writings  was 
published  by  him  as  a  champion  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry,  the  most  oppressed 
part  of  the  population.  He  boldly  represented  the  sufferings  of  these  oppressed  ones, 
and  demanded  Christian  justice  for  them,  and  thenceforward  he  was  the  favorite  of 
the  people  as  no  man  had  ever  been. 
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Wycliffe's  doctrines  were  his  guides.  His  most  confidential  friend  Jerome,  a 
member  of  a  rich  family  of  the  lesser  nobility  of  Prague,  had  been  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  brought  back  with  him  many  works  of  Wycliffe  as  yet 
unknown  in  Bohemia. 

Huss  treated  the  important  truths  which  he  found  in  Wydiffe's  writings  in  his 
own  fashion.  He  maintained  the  universal  equality  of  all  Christians,  and  the  useless- 
ness  of  a  visible  head  of  Christendom,  without  any  reference  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Papacy.  He  desired  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  times,  considered  tithes 
merely  as  free-will  offerings  of  the  faithful,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to 
confiscate  church  property  which  was  abused  by  the  Church  to  unchristian  ends. 

All  the  Czechs  made  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  Huss  and  Jerome  their  own. 
The  German  teachers  issued  two  decrees  by  a  majority  of  the  university  denouncing  the 
teachings  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss  as  ^^  heretical."  The  religious  question  became  a  ques- 
tion of  nationality.  According  to  the  university  statutes  of  Charles  lY.,  the  members 
of  the  university  were  divided  into  two  German  and  two  Slavonic  nations.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  second  Slavonic  nation,  the  Polish,  only  the  name  was  Slavonic ;  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  were  German,  because,  in  addition  to  Poland  proper,  Silesia, 
Thuringia,  the  two  Lusatias,  and  other  Germanized  territories  were  assigned  to  this 
nation  at  the  university,  and  the  students  from  these  districts  were  either  Gherman  or 
of  German  sentiments.  Thus  the  so-called  German  nations  had  a  decided  preponder- 
ance over  the  native  Bohemian  nation.  Huss's  denunciations  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Papacy  pleased  King  Wenzel.  He  merrily  said  he  had  the  Pope  in  his  pocket,  and 
that  it  depended  on  him  which  of  the  schismatic  popes  should  remain  schismatic 

It  is  an  error  to  say  that  Germanism  came  into  collision  at  Prague  with  the 
Slavonic  reaction.  Chivalrous  devotion  to  truth,  progress  in  spiritual,  civil,  and 
religious  freedom  were  on  the  side  of  Huss  and  the  Czechs ;  the  Reaction  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Germans ;  the  German  teachers  had,  by  their  superiority  in  votes,  checked 
the  truth  with  which  Wycliffe  and  Huss  lit  up  the  old  ecclesiastical  lethargy.  It  was 
the  German  party  in  Prague  which  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  the  old  lie  and  fraud, 
and  the  old  spiritual  and  bodily  slavery,  and  placed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Papist 
archbishop  of  Prague  and  his  clerical  adherents.  The  friends  of  Huss  at  court  easily 
induced  the  king  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  university,  and  as  the  Bohemian  nation 
at  the  university  was  now  the  most  numerous  of  the  four,  the  University  of  Prague 
received  for  all  academic  purposes  the  right  which  the  University  of  Paris  and  of 
Italy  had  always  possessed,  that  is,  that  the  natives  were  to  have  three  votes  against 
one  of  the  non-natives.  This  revolution  of  the  proportion  of  votes  had  the  result  that 
the  German  teachers  and  students  in  a  body  quitted  Prague ;  they  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  five  thousand  men.  They  were  followed  by  many  thousands  of  work- 
ingmen  of  all  kinds  who  had  hitherto  lived  on  the  German  teachers  and  students. 
The  whole  number  of  those  who  left  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  A  por- 
tion went  to  augment  the  University  of  Erfurt;  the  majority,  however,  went  to 
Leipzig.     In  the  same  year,  in  December,  1409,  the  schools  of  Leipzig  were  founded. 
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The  positioii  of  this  great  Tiniversity  in  the  middle  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Germany,  hard  by  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  which  came  to  its  birth  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  was  of  great  importance  both  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
itself  and  for  the  dtfiusion  of  the  light  in  every  branch  of  the  religious,  civil,  and 
literary  life  of  Germany.  These  students  emigrated  from  Prague,  not  from  any 
national  hatred,  but  because  they  loved  the  darkness,  and  they  founded  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  from'  which  soon  light  went  forth  to  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  city  of  Licipzig  found  in  the  crowd  of  working  men  who  came  with  the  students 
the  source  of  that  importance  to  which  it  has  since  risen. 

Huss  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  Alexander  V.,  that  one  of  the  three 
contemporaneous  popes  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  most  numerous  and  most 
important  countries  of  Christendom.  But  he  continued  to  teach  and  preach  in 
defiance  of  the  Church's  ban.  He  wished  to  effect  a  reformation  not  from  below  but 
from  above,  not  by  the  masses  but  by  the  lawful  magistrates  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
afiairs.  His  first  aim  was  a  moral  transformation  of  the  time  in  the  spirit  and  light 
of  the  Gospel.  He  introduced  no  purely  theological,  purely  dogmatic  questions,  the 
solution  and  elucidation  of  which  he  wished  to  be  left  to  the  future,  to  progressive 
Christianity.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  deem  Huss  the  cause  of  the  terribly  violent 
Hussite  wars  with  their  wide-extended  commotions.  There  was  nothing  violent  in 
Huss.  He  was  a  gentle  soul,  a  calm,  tranquil  light  of  deep,  pure  thought,  a  light  of 
a  lovely  heart  and  childlike  piety,  a  character  which  left  everything  to  progress  and  his 
Qody  and  did  nothing  to  excite,  but  everjrthing  to  prevent,  commotion.  The  evil  then 
dominant  in  the  world,  which  forbade  the  light  of  Huss  to  diffuse  its  radiance,  and 
the  terrible  doom  which  befell  him,  these  were  the  causes  why  the  quiet  light  was 
&nned  into  a  flame  in  Bohemia  to  kindle  the  world,  to  bum  and  destroy  far  and  wide. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1414,  Huss  had  applied  to  the  emperor  Sigismund  by 
letter  requesting  him  to  have  his  case  decided  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  to  which 
he  had  appealed  against  the  Pope,  and  that  he  be  heard  and  tried  in  a  public  council. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  collision  between  his  adherents  and  the  Papal  party,  Huss 
had  left  Prague  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  his  friends  among  the 
Bohemian  knighthood.  His  firiends  in  Prague,  and  still  more  those  without  the  city, 
warned  him  not  to  quit  Bohemian  soil.  The  Papal  BuU  of  excommunication  had  not 
merely  pronounced  the  most  appalling  curses  on  Huss,  but  had  laid  an  interdict  on 
any  place  which  gave  shelter  to  the  "arch -heretic."  Still  the  majority  of  the 
Bohemian  knights  were  ready  to  protect  him. 

Huss,  with  a  play  on  his  name  which  in  Bohemian  means  "  goose,''  replied  to  his 
friends  in  a  prophetic  strain :  "  As  the  goose,  a  domestic  fowl  which  can  essay  no 
high  flight,  has  burst  the  snares,  there  will  come  after  it  other  birds  which,  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  holiness  of  life,  will  take  a  higher  flight ;  there  will  come  falcons 
and  eagles  which  will  carry  men  to  the  Lord  Christ.  It  is  the  nature  of  truth  that 
the  more  men  strive  to  darken  it,  the  brighter  it  shines ;  the  more  men  seek  to  crush 
it,  the  stronger  it  rises.'' 
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Slgismund,  by  his  imperial  word  and  seal,  Bolemnly  guaranteed  to  Huss,  when 
summoned  to  the  Ciouncil  of  Constance,  ^^  perfect  security  in  Constance  and  safe 
coming  and  going."  The  Czechs,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  letter,  did  not  tmst  the 
Germans,  still  less  the  Roman  party,  and  warned  Huss ;  but  neither  wamiogs  nor 
prayers  nor  adjurations  could  detain  him.  The  loyal  knight  John  of  Chlum,  from  the 
old  house  of  the  counts  of  Slavada,  said  he  would  not  let  him  go  alone,  but  would 
stand  by  his  side  with  heart  and  sword.  Other  Bohemian  knights  made  the  same 
declaration,  and  went  with  him  to  Constance.  Huss  went  in  full  confidence  that  he 
had  not  taught  anything  but  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.. 
Before  his  departure  he  wrote,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1414,  to  his  friends  in  Prague, 
^^If  my  death  can  glorify  His  Name,  may  He,  my  Saviour,  give  me  grace  to  bear 
with  patience  every  suffering.^ 

Huss  appeared  in  Constance.  Scarcely  four  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
without  his  having  given  any  provocation  by  a  public  appearance  or  otherwise,  Huss 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  order  of  Pope  John  XXIH.  and  the  cardinals.  The 
German  bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent,  the  Burgomaster  of  Constance,  Heniy  of 
Ulm-Erbach,  and  the  knight  John  von  Bodmann  were  employed  to  bring  Huss  to  an 
interview  with  the  Pope,  as  the  latter  wished  to  hold  a  conversation  with  him.  They 
brought  Huss  to  the  Pope,  who  was  residing  in  the  episcopal  palace.  Pope  John 
professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of  Huss;  he  had  previously  even 
taken  ofi*  the  excommunication.  But  a  few  hours  after  the  friendly  colloquy  Huss, 
while  still  in  the  episcopal  palace,  was  declared  a  prisoner. 

The  protests  of  John  of  Chlum  and  the  Bohemian  knights  against  this  violation  of 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  were  fruitless.  The  emperor  himself  was  not  in  Constance. 
He  threatened  to  ensure  attention  to  his  safe-conduct  by  force  of  arms,  and,  if  neces- 
sary,  to  storm  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  and  break  open  the  prison  of  Huss. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  he  was  weak  enough  to  do  nothing  for  Huss. 
Self-interest,  feebleness  of  will,  the  intrigues  of  the  priesthood,  mastered  him.  A  legate 
of  the  council  appeared  before  him  and  said,  '^  The  council  must  and  will  immediately 
dissolve  itself  if  he  hinder  it  in  its  legitimate  functions ;  as  a  layman,  the  emperor 
had  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  case  of  Huss ;  the  council  must  be  fi^ee  to  act  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  proceed  against  heretics  on  the  slightest  suspicion ;  in  such 
cases  even  the  royal  letters  of  safe-conduct  were  of  no  avail  to  protect  the  guilty  from 
merited  punishment.  The  imperial  promise  given  to  a  heretic  was  not  binding ;  no 
faith  must  be  kept  with  heretics.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  Christian  to  break  his  word  in 
this  case."  Upon  this  Sigismund  left  the  pious  Huss  in  the  custody  of  the  cruel  Pope 
John  XXni.y  a  monster  of  sin  and  lust.  The  process  against  Huss  was  begun.  Thus 
acted  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  many  sins  of  the  flesh  to  answer  for  and  was 
in  shameful  slavery  to  his  women,  and  fell  doubly  under  the  power  of  his  father  con- 
fessor. 

Yet  a  time  came  in  which  Sigismund  could  do  something  for  Huss.  When  Pope 
John  XXin.  saw  that  an  investigation  of  his  own  crimes  was  threatened,  he  fled  on 
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the  20tb  of  March,  1415,  disguised  as  a  stable-boy  on  a  wretched  nag,  with  a  view  of 
thus  breaking  up  the  council ;  many  of  the  prelates  and  cardinals  foUowed  him.  The 
council  was  near  its  dissolution.  Sigismund  and  others  with  him  who  seriously  pur- 
posed to  reform  the  Church,  insisted  on  the  council  continuing.  After  the  Pope's 
flight  Huss  became  the  emperor's  prisoner,  but  he  did  not  set  him  at  liberty  although 
there  was  now  no  pope  present  in  the  council.  For  the  two  other  popes  had  volun- 
tarily abdicated  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  council ;  John  XXHI.  was 
captured,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  condemned  and  deposed. 

This  council  had  declared  that  it  stood  higher  than  the  Pope,  and  therefore  could 
judge  him,  as  it  held  its  power  directly  from  Christ. 

There  were  in  the  council  some  men  who  were  really  Christians  and  meant  welL 
The  immense  majority  were  fanatics  ;  even  those  whom  Protestants,  in  ignorance  of 
history,  praise  for  liberality  of  sentiments,  such  as  Gterson  and  his  friends,  were  merely 
hierarchs  with  a  trimming  of  erudition.  The  principles  of  Wyclifie  and  Hubs  aimed 
at  a  spiritual  and  bodily  freedom  of  mankind — were  democratic.  Gerson  and  his 
companions,  theologians  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  were  the  aristocrats  of  the 
hierarchy.  Huss  wished  to  free  the  nations  from  the  hierarchy;  Gerson  and  his 
party  wished  to  strengthen  the  hierarchy.  They  would  not  alter  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Church ;  they  were  the  standard-bearers  of  that  principle ;  they 
wished  merely  to  limit  the  Papal  power,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy,  and  abolish  some  abuses  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy. 

Huss  had  to  thank  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  nobility  for  a  public  hearing  before 
the  council.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1415,  six  months  after  his  incarceration,  he  had  to 
appear  before  the  council.  He  had  suffered  terribly  during  his  imprisonment  under 
Pope  John,  in  the  damp,  narrow  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  convent ;  eleven  of  his 
teeth  had  fallen  out,  his  cheeks  were  as  pale  as  death,  the  light  of  his  eyes  dimmed. 
His  confinement  after  John's  deposition  in  the  episcopal  castle  of  Gottlieben  had  not 
restored  him.  He  was  confined  in  a  lonely  and  high  tower  with  his  feet  fettered ;  at 
night  his  hands,  too,  were  chained  to  the  wall ;  the  sick  man  was  tormented  by  many 
private  examinations.  He  was  sick  when  the  act  of  accusation  was  read.  He  asked 
for  an  advocate ;  the  council,  now  transformed  into  a  court  of  heresy,  reftised  one 
to  him  as  being  ^^  a  heretic.''  He  asked  for  a  Bible  that  he  might  produce  the  proofs 
of  his  doctrines.  This  demand  also  was  rejected.  Pencil  and  paper  were  denied  him 
to  write  out  his  defence.  "What  matter?"  said  Huss.  "If  you  were  to  bum  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  could  supply  the  same  in  their  main  outlines  by  memory,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Although  imprisonment  has  deprived  my 
body  of  its  vigor,  yet  my  spirit  has  preserved  its  wings  still  young." 

The  whole  trial  was  a  farce ;  in  the  first  sitting  of  the  court,  shouts,  laughter, 
mockery,  and  noise  prevented  Huss  from  speaking.  An  eye-witness  describes  it  as  a 
scene  of  miserable  confusion  and  disturbance.  On  the  7th  of  June  the  court  sat  again 
in  more  formal  fashion,  for  the  emperor  and  princes  were  there.  Written  proofs  and 
twenty  witnesses  were  produced.     Among  other  absurdities,  the  accusation  stated 
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that  "  Huss  had  giTen  himself  out  as  the  fourth  deity  in  the  blessed  Trinity."  Wb«i 
he  endeavored  to  reply  to  such  a  foolish  lie^  he  was  put  down  by  clamor :  "  Silence! 
Silence!  we  have  heard  enough  I"  Hubs  again  tried  to  speak.  By  order  of  the 
senior  cardinal  the  jailors  shut  his  mouth  and  struck  him.  Huss  looked  steadily  at 
the  emperor,  who  had  promised  him  safety.  Sigisraund  turned  purple  with  shame, 
and  looked  on  the  ground  when  Huss  gazed  thus  at  him  ;  but  he  made  no  motion  in 
behalf  of  iimocence  or  the  honor  of  bis  crown. 


Sigismund's  declaration  was  the  most  shameful  that  ever  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  German  emperor.  "  The  grant  of  a  public  hearing  cancelled  the  letter  of  safe- 
conduct,  and  fulfilled  his  imperial  promise."  On  this  day,  the  7th  of  June,  Sigismund 
said  if  Huss  did  not  recant  his  religious  errors  be  must  expect  that  he,  as  bead  of  the 
empire,  would  kindle  with  his  own  bands  the  fire  at  the  stake  sooner  than  endure 
outrageous  contumacy  and  the  spread  of  error.  Huss,  even  now  in  his  reply  to  the 
emperor,  remained  steadfast  in  the  declaration  he  had  made  at  the  first,  namely, 
"If  he  could  be  proved  to  be  in  error,  either  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  or  by  reason,  he  would  willingly  recant ;  otlierwise,  never."  With 
warmth  and  cleameas  he  stated  his  convictions,  that  the  Church  could  be  and  ought 
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to  be  governed,  even  without  a  pope,  directly  by  Chriat,  by  the  Bpirit  of  Christ.  But 
the  coarage  of  the  man  whom  they  believed  they  had  tortured  into  feebleness,  bis 
fearless  exposure  of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  excited  the  liberal  as  well  as  the 
absolutist  prelates  to  fury. 

As  they  had  been  brought  to  shame  in  their  other  charges,  they  now  assumed 
fresh  weapons  ;  they  accused  him  of  being  a  revolutionist,  "  an  excit«r  of  the  people" 
against  the  temporal  and  spiritual  magistrates ;  of  having  taught  insubordination  to 


the  temporal  authority ;  of  having  declared  subjects  to  be  free  from  the  obligation  of 
paying  tithes  and  dues ;  of  having  publicly  called  on  the  people  to  take  the  sword ; 
of  having  in  his  sermons  and  writings  depreciated  the  clergy,  and  that  not  in  the 
Latin  tongue  of  scholars,  but  in  the  German  and  Bohemian  of  the  people,  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  world ;  of  teaching  that  common  people  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
vices  of  tbeir  superiors,  and  therefore  of  being  no  friend  to  civil  quiet,  but  an  accursed 
incendiary.  Huss  could  prove  by  the  evidence  of  Bohemian  nobles  then  present  tliat 
he  had  spoken  only  of  spiritual  arms,  and  had  expressly  protected  himself  from  all 
misrepresentation.  Upon  this  D'Ailly,  who,  with  Geraon,  was  the  leader  of  the 
council,  and  whom  many  Protestants  consider  a  liberal-minded  man,  remarked  that 
the  notion  of  spiritual  arms  was  contradicted  by  the  statement  made  by  Huss,  "that 
if  he  had  not  come  willingly,  neither  king  nor  kaiser  could  have  forced  hini." 
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The  powerful  baron  of  Chlum,  the  other  Moravian^  Bohemian,  and  Polish  nobles, 
stepped  forth:  ^^They  and  the  nation  would  have  protected  Huss.  Huss  spoke 
nothing  more  than  the  truth."  This  testimony  of  the  undaunted  barons  might  well 
make  Sigismund  fear  the  man  whose  word  could  call  the  nobility  and  nation  of 
Bohemia  to  arms  for  his  protection.  It  was  D'Ailly  chiefly  who  gave  the  theological 
question  a  political  stamp,  and  painted  Hubs  as  a  dangerous  heretic,  who  designed 
not  only  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  but  a  general 
revolution,  an  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  institution  of  the  republic,  the  downfall 
of  the  throne  as  well  as.  the  altar. 

D'Ailly,  who  in  the  year  1411  had  instituted  and  conducted  a  "heretic-hunf 
against  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  knew  well  how  far  the  recognition  of  the 
Hussite  views  would  carry.  As  Huss  insisted  that  the  Christian  Church  had  no  need 
of  a  visible  head,  the  Pope,  and  that  Christ  was  the  only  head  of  the  Church,  it  was  a 
logical  consequence  that  if  a  Pope  was  unnecessary  cardinals  also  were  unnecessary, 
that  the  whole  Papal  court,  archbishops  and  bishops  and  all  that  was  involved  with 
the  courts  of  spiritual  princes  were  altogether  unnecessary,  and  the  consequences  from 
this  axiom  could  be  deduced  by  the  whole  lower  clergy,  just  as  they  were  deduced 
in  the  Lutheran  reformation.  Now  at  Constance,  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops  and 
other  Church  dignitaries  sat  in  judgment  on  Huss ;  and  instinct  told  them,  '^  The  man 
who  has  uttered  such  propositions  must  die,  in  order  that  his  opinions  may  not  spread ; 
in  order  that  his  pupils  may  be  deterred,  by  the  spectacle  of  his  execution,  from  bear- 
ing onward  the  torch  which  would  enlighten  the  people  kept  in  darkness  and  make 
them  to  see ;  in  order  that  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  the  daring  mouth  of  Huss 
might  be  stopped."  Still  the  sentence  was  delayed  for  four  weeks  longer.  During 
these  four  weeks  aU  means  were  tried  to  force  Huss  to  an  unconditional  recantation, 
persuasions  and  threats,  prayers  and  stratagems,  promises  and  severity.  No  morn- 
ing rose,  no  evening  passed,  without  efforts  to  this  end  being  made  in  some  fashion  or 
other  on  the  prisoner  in  his  dungeon. 

The  politicians  in  the  council,  especially  the  politicians  among  the  bishops,  were 
wise  enough  to  be  afraid  of  the  consequence  of  a  sentence  of  death  on  Huss.  Burning 
as  was  their  hate  against  the  stiff-necked  and  bold  Bohemian,  yet  their  fears  prevailed, 
fears  of  the  consequences  if  they  made  Huss  a  martyr,  while  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  recant,  the  Church  could  celebrate  a  grand  triumph  over  the  redoubtable  Czech. 
Special  political  reasons  caused  the  emperor,  the  prospective  king  of  Bohemia,  to  be 
alarmed ;  his  own  ears  and  those  of  his  best  friends  already  heard  the  storm  muttering 
in  distant  Bohemia.  The  violation  of  his  imperial  promise  to  a  Bohemian,  a  champion 
of  the  Czech  nationality,  had  stirred  up  the  national  sentiments  of  the  Bohemians ; 
friends  and  foes  of  Huss  were  at  one  on  this  point.  Policy,  therefore,  advised  the 
politicians  to  try  all  means  to  rescue  Huss  by  procuring  his  recantation  or  otherwise. 
But  Huss  was  immovable.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  was  a  second  time  placed  before  the 
council.  The  hearings  of  the  5th  of  June  had  been,  not  before  the  council,  but  before 
a  tribunal  for  heresy.    The  larger  tribunal  consisted  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops. 
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and  chosen  theologians^  and  was  called  the  '^  General  Congregation'';  a  committee  of 
this  body  formed  the  lesser  tribunal.  But  on  the  6th  of  July^  as  on  his  first  appearance^ 
he  was  not  allowed  to  defend  himself  before  the  assembled  councillors  of  ChristendonL 

The  so-called  hearing  of  Huss  before  the  council  on  the  6th  of  July  was  nothing 
but  the  proclamation  of  the  capital  sentence  on  hira^  and  a  demand  for  unconditional 
recantation.  When  Huss  began  to  speak  he  was  told  to  be  silent.  He  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  spake  with  loud  voice^  ^^  I  beg  you  in  the  name  of  G-od  the  Most 
High,  to  hear  me  quietly  so  that  I  can  justify  myself."  He  was  again  told  to  be 
silent.  He  held  his  peace.  When,  however,^  among  the  reasons  assigned  for  sen- 
tencing him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  there  was  repeated  the  senseless  charge  that  in 
confidential  conversation  with  his  fliends  he  had  given  himself  out  as  the  fourth 
person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  Huss  held  his  peace  no  longer.  He  had  refuted  these 
shameless  falsifications  in  the  previous  hearings,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  protests 
this  lie  was  now  insisted  on  as  the  leading  feature  of  his  heresy.  And  whenever  the 
calumniated  victim  endeavored  to  reply,  he  was  shouted  down  by  the  cry,  ^^  Silence  I 
fiolence  !  we  have  listened  to  you  enough  I " 

Sentence  of  death  had  been  determined  on  long  before.  The  Court  of  Heresy  had, 
in  one  of  its  sittings,  pronounced,  not  unanimously,  but  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
the  faggots  covered  with  pitch  had  been  got  ready  by  Amann  Weikhli  of  the  Grisons, 
before  Hubs  had  been  brought  before  the  council.  The  archbishop  of  Milan,  two 
cardinals,  two  bishops,  two  vicars-general  now  approached  Huss,  and  put  on  his  full 
eucharistic  vestments.  They  then  again  asked  him  whether  he  would  recant.  ^'  How 
can  Ij^  replied  the  martyr,  "in  the  sight  of  God,  abjure  errors  which  have  never  been 
on  my  conscience  f  I  stand  here  in  the  eye  of  God ;  without  shame  to  him  and  injury 
to  my  own  conscience,  I  can  never  do  what  you  require  of  me."  His  sacerdotal 
vestments  were  taken  from  him  one  by  one  to  complete  his  degradation  from  the 
priesthood.  As  each  piece  of  his  dress  was  removed  a  bishop  pronounced  an  appro- 
priate curse.  "  Sin  no  more,  ye  unhappy  blind  ones,"  Huss  remarked.  They  tore 
his  surplice  into  shreds,  and  placed  on  his  head  a  paper  cap  an  ell  high,  painted  with 
flames  and  devils,  with  the  inscription  "  Heretic."  "  My  Lord  Jesus,"  said  Huss, 
"  wore  the  crown  of  thorns  for  me  ;  I,  poor  creature,  will  willingly  bear  the  lighter." 
**  Hereby,"  exclaimed  the  seven  bishops,  "  we  deliver  thy  soul  to  the  devil  and  his 
angels  ! "  "  I,  however,"  answered  Huss,  "  commend  it  to  thy  hands,  O  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Redeemer." 

The  emperor  was  not  present  during  these  ceremonies.  During  the  reading  of  the 
capital  sentence  "  he  had  slunk  away  as  though  he  were  a  felon  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  were  crying  for  vengeance."  The  stake  was  placed  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine. 
Huss  wished  to  address  the  people  at  the  place  of  execution ;  he  was  prohibited. 
He  was  already  on  the  scafibld  and  bound  to  the  stake  when  a  messenger  from  the 
emperor,  the  imperial  Marshal  von  Pappenheim,  galloped  up.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Palsgrave  Lewis  he  again  asked  Huss  to  recant  and  save  his  life.  The  Elector  Lewis 
personally  urged  Huss.     '^I  have  preached  and  written  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
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Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ/'  Huss  replied ;  "^^  I  am  ready  to  seal  it  with  my  blood  and  to 
die  with  a  jojrful  soul.''  lu  high  admiration  of  his  constancy^  the  elector  and  the  mar- 
shal retired.  The  faggots  were  kindled;  Huss  died  singing  with  a  clear  voice.  The 
wind^  which  blew  strongly^  carried  the  flames  towards  him,  and  the  smoke  stifled  his 
voice.  His  death  was  a  quick  one.  The  smoke  blew  away^  and  Huss  became  visible 
to  the  three  thousand  men-at-arms  who  were  on  guard  and  to  all  the  people.  His 
head  was  bowed ;  he  was  evidently  dead  before  a  flame  touched  him.  After  his  body 
had  been  left  some  hours  in  the  flames,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered  into 
the  Rhine. 

The  council  saw  in  Huss  the  incarnation  of  heresy ;  he  was  burnt  because  he  could 
not  be  refuted.  The  council  cared  little  whether  he  had  everlasting  truth  on  his  side 
or  no  ;  they  represented  existing  law  ;  law  was  on  their  side ;  according  to  law,  Huss 
was  a  heretic  deserving  of  death.  But  no  more  striking  proof  that  this  law  was  ripe 
for  destruction  can  be  found  than  the  fact  that  such  a  witness  for  the  truth  merited 
death  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  These  general  councils  had  assembled  to 
reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members.  Such  a  great  council  had  not  been  held 
for  a  long  time.  That  this  reforming  assembly  would  not  listen  to  the  reasons  of  the 
reformers  of  the  age  is  a  lamentable  evidence  of  its  unfitness  for  its  high  mission. 

In  the  following  year  Hie  council  condemned  to  the  flames  the  knight  Jerome,  the 
inspired  friend  of  Huss.  He  had  been  active  in  spreading  the  teachings  of  Huss  in 
Poland  and  Russia  before  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  master.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
he  hurried  to  Constance,  and  made  his  arrival  known  to  the  emperor  and  the  prelates 
by  a  notice  af&xed  to  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber  and  the  church,  that  he  had 
come  to  conduct  publicly  the  defence  of  his  friend.  When  he  heard  that  his  arrest 
also  was  intended,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Bohemia,  but  was  seized  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1415,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  at  Hirschau  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
On  the  2dd  of  May  he  was  brought  back  in  chains  to^  Constance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fiery,  bold,  and  impetuous  knight  Jerome  had 
«ome  project  for  rescuing  Huss  when  he  set  out  for  Prague.  He  commenced  his 
journey  "aft;er  consultation  with  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  barons  at  Constance." 
He  intended  with  his  gift  of  eloquence  to  arouse  the  Bohemian  nation  and  bring  it  to 
threats  of  taking  up  arms  for  Huss. 

Two  reasons  for  this  statement  are  found.  On  the  same  day  Gerson  the  chancellor 
of  Paris  brought  charges  against  Jerome  in  the  Court  of  Heresy.  Jerome  answered 
free  and  bold.  ^*  He  must  be  burnt ! "  cried  the  judges.  "  If  my  death  please  you, 
be  it  so  in  God's  name,"  was  his  reply.  This  was  before  any  hearing  of  Huss  had 
taken  place.  The  other  circumstance  was  that  in  the  charges  against  Jerome,  heresy 
in  matters  of  faith  is  alleged  very  indefinitely.  He  was  incarcerated  in  a  tower  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  fettered  hand  and  foot,  and  purposely  bound  so  cruelly  that  the 
strong  man,  a  giant  compared  with  Huss,  was  reduced  in  eleven  days  in  his  dark  and 
damp  dungeon  to  a  state  of  deadly  sickness.  Broken  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit  by 
refined  cruelty  prolonged  for  two  months,  he  was  induced  to  recant ;  he  recovered 
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bimselfy  however;  recalled  his  recantation  in  presence  of  the  council^  was  condemned 
and  burnt  at  the  stake.  Seeing  a  peasant  bringing  a  great  faggot  of  twigs  and  laying 
it  at  the  stake,  he  said  with  a  smile,  ^^  0  holy  simplicity !  He  who  deceives  these 
commits  a  sin  a  thousand  times  greater/'  In  the  midst  of  the  flames  he  sang  joyfully. 
'^  No  Stoic  ever  met  death  With  such  constancy  as  he/'  is  the  declaration  of  the  Italian 
Poggio,  an  eye-witness. 

The  council,  by  the  murder  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  had  double  bloodguiltiness  on  its 
soul ;  the  curse  was  on  it.  This  wretched  council,  assembled  for  the  reformation  of 
Christendom,  could  not  but  end  miserably,  a  satire  on  itself  and  the  Church  which 
made  such  a  display.  A  month  after  the  murder  of  Hubs  these  Christian  Pharisees,, 
who  had  slain  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  and  murdered  the  reformatory  tendencies  of 
the  time,  elected  a  committee  on  reform.  This  committee  and  the  council  were  dis-^ 
solved  after  two  years ;  the  chief  result  of  their  labors  for  reform  in  the  Churcb 
consisted  in  confirming  the  canonical  regulations  or  the  dress  and  tonsure  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  electing  a  new  Pope  Martin  V.  on  the  11th  of  November,  1415. 

Before  his  election,  this  Italian  of  the  house  of  Colonna  had  given  to  the  Germans; 
and  English  a  promise  to  reform  the  Church.  Eighteen  articles  were  formulated  '^  on 
which  the  future  Pope  was  to  agree  with  the  council  or  the  deputies  of  the  nations.''* 
The  English  and  Germans  had  desired  the  reform  of  the  Church  before  the  election 
of  the  Pope.  They  were  in  the  minority.  Corruption,  French  and  Italian  intrigues, 
induced  the  majority  first  to  elect  a  new  Pope,  then  to  discuss  reform.  Moreover, 
the  contemplated  reform  was  reduced  by  the  intriguers  to  those  eighteen  articles,^ 
with  the  clause  added  that  the  Pope  had  to  agree  with  the  whole  council  or  with  the 
deputies  of  the  various  nations. 

When  Cardinal  Colonna  was  elected  and  consecrated  as  Pope,  and  the  Germans, 
and  English  reminded  him  of  his  promises,  he  replied  courteously,  ^^  Reforms  require 
mature  consideration."  With  regard  to  the  eighteen  articles.  Pope  Martin  V.  pro- 
posed to  conclude  concordats  with  the  deputies  of  the  various  nations  instead  of 
agreeing  with  the  council.  Even  in  these  concordats  the  concessions  of  the  Pope 
were  so  ambiguous  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  avoid  fulfilling  them.  He  did  not. 
fulfil  them,  but  put  ofi*  reform  to  the  future,  gave  brilliant  promises,  and  left  the 
council  on  the  22d  of  April,  1418. 

It  had  been  as  useless  as  it  was  worthless.  It  had  sat  for  four  years,  in  every  kind 
of  immorality,  simony,  and  vice,  to  prove  to  the  world  how  necessary  was  the  judg- 
ment of  God  which  now  burst  from  Bohemia  over  the  guilty  pastors  of  the  people 
and  their  by  no  means  innocent  flocks,  carrying  blood  and  fire  firom  the  Moldau  to 
the  Rhine. 

The  Rhine  had  borne  down  with  it  to  the  ocean  the  ashes  of  the  martyr  Huss ; 
but  on  the  first  intelligence  of  this  judicial  murder  done  at  Constance,  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  Prague,  a  revolt  comprising  both  nobles  and  commons.  Both  were  roused  by 
the  cruel  deed ;  the  nobility  on  account  of  the  shameful  faithlessness  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  and  his  neglect  of  the  protest  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  estates. 
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which  they  had  published  unmediately  after  the  arrest  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and 
wherein  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  barons  declared  under  their  signatures,  ^^  This 
conduct  of  thine,  King  Sigismund,  might  be  deemed  good  reason  by  many  to  be  afraid 
of  your  letters  of  safe-conduct."  The  houses  of  the  clergy  who  were  known  to  be 
most  hostile  to  Huss  were  destroyed ;  the  archbishop  saved  his  life  only  by  flight ; 
vengeance  fell  on  priests  and  monks.  The  majority  of  the  Bohemian  nobUity  was 
represented  at  a  provincial  diet  at  Prague,  and  they  agreed  no  longer  to  remain  in 
such  a  Church,  but  to  be  henceforth  Christians  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss. 

On  hearing  of  the  proceedings  at  Prague,  the  council  laid  the  ban  of  greater 
excommunication  on  that  city ;  on  receiving  the  letters  of  the  provincial  diet,  it 
decreed  the  most  severe  measures  against  ^^  heretics  "  in  Bohemia,  and  summoned  to 
its  court  at  Constance  five  hundred  barons  who  had  subscribed  the  document,  as 
^^  suspect  of  heresy."  The  trial  began  at  once.  This  proceeding  against  a  nation 
so  terribly  oppressed  is  another  proof  of  the  ignorance,  amounting  almost  to  fatuity, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  In  Bohemia  the  nobility  had  already 
become  divided  into  the  "  League  of  the  Hussite  Lords"  and  the  "  League  of  the 
Catholic  Lords,"  which  was  formed  four  weeks  later  than  the  Hussite  league,  and 
which  bound  itself  to  be  true  and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to 
the  Council. 

The  symbol  of  the  league,  the  first  visible  point  of  union  for  the  Hussites,  was  the 
chalice,  which,  in  the  communion  of  the  Hussites,  was  given  to  the  laity.  Three 
weeks  before  the  murder  of  Huss,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1415,  the  council,  in  its 
thirteenth  general  session,  declared,  on  the  motion  of  the  French  leader  Grerson, 
^^  Christ  and  the  early  Church  had,  indeed,  as  the  Bohemians  say,  dispensed  the  holy 
communion  under  both  kinds ;  but  the  Church  in  later  times  found  it  necessary,  for 
good  reasons,  to  wisely  make  alterations  in  the  external  administration  of  the  eucha- 
rist  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  therefore  whoever  does  not  submit 
in  this  matter  to  the  Church  and  the  council  must  be  punished  as  a  heretic." 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1417,  the  University  of  Prague  declared  for  the  communion 
in  both  kinds  ;  "  the  Bohemians  must  not  be  led  astray  herein  even  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  teach  otherwise."  The  Council  of  Constance  now  suspended  all  the 
privileges  of  the  university,  and  Gerson  exclaimed  that  the  thing  most  fitting  was  to 
proceed  against  the  heretics  with  the  secular  arm.  A  crusade  was  proclaimed  against 
the  Bohemians.  Sigisinund  outlawed  them,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
crusade.  His  brother  Wenzel,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1419,  had  opened  to  him  the  succession  to  the  Bohemian  throne ;  but  most  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  declined  to  do  homage  to  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  plighted 
word  and  murdered  the  witnesses  to  the  truth. 

Terrible  were  the  results  of  the  degradation  of  the  emperor  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  Papacy  had  sunk  in  public  opinion  by  its  own  fault,  and  had  fallen  still  lower 
through  the  Council  of  Constance.  And  now  the  second  great  force  in  Christendom, 
the  Idea  of  Imperial  Power,  had  become  degraded,  by  many  other  causes  indeed,  but 
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chiefly  through  the  Papacy  by  which  Sigismund  had  been  compelled,  in  hia  per- 
plexities, to  play  such  a  part  as  he  had  ;  it  could  not  but  affect  disastrously  th« 
moral  life  of  the  people  that  Throne  and  Altar  were  alike  faithless  and  perjured. 
A  perjured  i mpire  and  a  peijured  Papacy  was  ripe  for  decay  in  the  eyes  of  manj' 
men,  certainly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hussites. 


Sigtsmund  had  begged  the  Pope  to  sanction  a  crusade  against  the  Bohemians,  in 
order  to  obtain,  by  means  thereof,  bis  hereditary  kingdom  of  Ruliemia.  The  crusad- 
ing force  amounted  to  from  seventy  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  men  according  to 
some  accounts,  according  to  others  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  by  which  the  Bohemian  heretics  were  to  be  extirpated  by  fire  and 
sword. 

The  united  army  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  crusaders,  which  in  July,  1421, 
attacked  the  city  of  Prague,  was  a  powerful  one.  In  Breslau  in  Silesia,  Sigismund, 
by  the  request  of  the  Papal  legate,  had  dragged  Crasa,  a  citizen  of  Prague,  in  chains 
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through  the  streets  of  that  city^  and  had,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1420,  burnt  him  at 
the  stake,  merely  because  he  had  called  the  execution  of  Huss  ^^  unjust."  Wherever 
the  crusaders  met  Hussites,  execution  by  the  sword  or  the  stake  was  done  on  the 
latter.  The  emperor  wished  to  terrify  ;  he  only  provoked  the  Hussites  to  desperate 
resistance  and  fearful  retaliation. 

When  the  crusaders  appeared  before  Prague  the  citizens  offered  to  negotiate. 
They  demanded  nothing  more  than  liberty  to  preach  God's  Word,  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  a  return  of  the  clergy  to  apostolic  simplicity  with  temporal  power,  and 
regular  punishment  of  all  deadly  sins  by  officers  elected  by  the  community. 

Of  the  wars  that  ensued  a  distinguished  writer  has  remarked  :  ^^  None  was  so  hor- 
ribly, remorselessly,  ostentatiously  bloody  as  these — ^wars  of  races,  of  languages,  of 
religions.  On  one  side,  no  faith  was  to  be  kept,  no  mercy  shown  to  heretics;  od 
the  other,  vengeance  was  to  be  wrecked  on  the  foes  of  Gtod^s  people  ;  to  root  out 
idolatry  was  the  mission  of  the  Bohemians ;  the  whole  priesthood  must  be  extirpated. 
These  terrible  theories  were  carried  into  more  terrible  practice.  Fanaticism,  mad- 
dened by  persecution,  warred  on  all  that  was  holy  or  venerable.  Horrible  reprisals 
were  perpetrated    Bohemia  became  a  scene  of  ruin,  havoc,,  and  desolation.'' 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  HUSSITE  WAR  — THE  CALIXTINES.  —  THE  TABORITES.  —  JOHN  OF  TROCZNOW, 
CALLED  ZI8KA.— HIS  GREAT  MILITARY  TALENTS.— THE  COMMON  PENNY.— PRO- 
COPIUa— CONVENTION  OF  PRAGUE,— ALBERT  H.— THE  MORAVLiN  BRETHREN.— 
COUNCIL  OF  BASEL.— ELECTION  OF  FREDERICK  EL— THE  FREE  CITIES. 


HE  Hussites  from  the  first  were  not  divided  but  distinguished  into 
two  parties^  a  moderate  party  and  one  that  went  far  beyond  Huss. 
The  moderates  were  in  power  in  Prague^  the  Calixtines,  that 
is,  the  advocates  of  lay  communion,  in  both  kinds.  Moderate  as 
were  the  conditions  on  which  Prague  offered  to  surrender  and  do 
homage  to  Sigismund  as  its  king,  yet  he  rejected  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  and  elated  by  his  success  hitherto,  and 
in  view  of  the  crusading  army  to  which  adventurers  and  bigots, 
from  nearly  every  Catholic  country  had  flocked,  he  demanded 
from  the  citizens  of  Prague  surrender  of  their  arms,  razing  of 
their  walls,  and  destruction  of  all  means  of  defence ;  then  only  would  he  enter  as. 
their  king.  Upon  this  the  citizens  defended  their  waUs  with  heroic  courage ;  they- 
knew  that  powerful  assistance  was  not  far  off,  that  the  other  great  party  of  the 
Hussites,  the  Taborites,  under  their  leader  John  of  Trocznow  (Trautenau)  was 
approaching. 

This  Bohemian  noble,  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  royal  court  of  Prague, 
had  gained  great  glory  in  war,  and  had  lost  an  eye,  from  which  circumstance  he 
derived  his  name  of  Ziska,  or  the  One-eyed.  This  hero,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
camp,  was  not  of  large  stature — ^like  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  mind  or  the  sword,  he 
was  a  little  man — but  strongly  made,  his  large  head  nearly  bald,  his  nose  hooked 
fend  large,  his  mouth  large  also.  A  monk  had  seduced  his  sister,  who  was  a  nun, 
and  therefore  he  hated  monks.  Huss  was  the  man  for  him  ;  he  was  devoted  to  Huss 
and  his  doctrines.     At  the  first  report  of  the  murder  of  Huss  he  had  sworn  a  fearful 
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oath  '^  to  avenge  this  witDess  of  the  truth  on  the  whole  clergy."  Ziska  prepared 
the  national  rising;  Ziska  armed  Bohemia.  He  smnmoned  a  meeting  of  all  his 
co-religionists  at  Austi,  where  Huss  had  for  some  time  resided ;  they  came ;  on  a  bill 
above  the  town  he  had  laid  hundreds  of  tables ;  at  them  over  forty  thousand  men  and 
women,  many  of  the  former  armed,  sat  and  partook  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
All  swore  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven  to  sacrifice  everything  for  their  faith. 

In  order  that  his  co-religionists  might  have  a  firm  point  of  support,  this  mountain 
of  the  great  communion  was,  under  Ziska's  leading,  made  a  strong  fortress,  Tabor. 
Henceforward  this  was  the  central  place  of  arms  for  the  progressive  party  of  the 
Hussites,  who  were  from  it  called  Taborites.  Around  this  fortress  of  the  faith  Ziska 
collected  the  scattered  parties  of  Hussites  who  shared  his  sentiments,  in  order  that 
he  might  send  aid  or  execute  punishment  in  all  quarters  where  either  one  or  the 
other  was  needed.  Ziska  trained  his  warriors  in  a  new  system  that  he  had  devised, 
by  which  in  a  few  months  he  formed  terrible  soldiers  out  of  artisans  and  country-folk. 
Soon  after  the  foundation  of  his  town  of  Tabor,  the  mountain  fortress  of  the  new  faith, 
fresh  strength  was  acquired  by  the  Hussites ;  schismatics  of  every  hue  flocked  to  them, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  forces  under  Ziska's  conmiand  consisted  of  peasants  who 
had  never  possessed  arms  before,  much  less  had  any  experience  iii  warfare.  The 
instrument  which  they  all  knew  how  to  use  effectively  was  the  flail.  Ziska  placed 
the  flail  in  the  hands  of  his  peasant  army,  and  by  the  addition  of  an  iron  swinger  he 
made  it  a  weapon  of  a  most  formidable  character,  and  in  using  it  Tiis  warriors  dis- 
played such  skill  that  they  could  swing  it  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  a  mini|te  without 
missing.  Others  he  armed  with  clubs,  sithes,  billhooks,  and  pikes.  His  force  was 
mostjy  foot  soldiery.  As  the  emperor  and  his  party,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  knightly  exercises  of  the  Middle  Ages,  could  not  but  despise  the  troops  of 
the  Bohemian  Ziska,  they  took  no  heed  of  the  approach  of  these  succors  to  Prague. 
The  one-eyed  hero  came,  and  by  the  1st  of  November,  1420,  defeated  the  emperor 
and  the  crusaders  so  decisively  that  Sigismund  had  to  retire  to  Hungary  after  enor- 
mous losses. 

The  cruelties  which  the  emperor  and  liis  army  had  practised  on  their  approach  to 
Prague  were  now  the  cause  of  terrible  sufferings  to  the  Catholic  popidation  far  and 
wide.  Ziska,  the  leader  of  the  people  of  God,  as  the  Taborites  named  themselves, 
had  by  his  authority  protected,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  lives  of  Catholics  who 
had  persecuted  the  Hussites,  and  he  did  this  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  clamor- 
ing for  their  blood.  But  now,  when  the  emperor  and  Pope  had,  by  their  beheading, 
hanging  or  burning  all  the  Hussites  who  fell  into  their  hands,  sealed  their  determina- 
tion to  extirpate  the  Hussites,  Ziska  said,  ^^  This  is  the  hour  of  vengeance,  not  of 
mercy."  He  quoted  the  Old  Testament  injunctions  to  justify  his  destruction  of 
^^  Philistines  and  Canaanites"  and  of  "Antichrist."  The  "inspired"  among  the  Tabor- 
ites who  prophesied  and  inflamed  called  the  Papal  army  by  these  names.  They  gave 
Biblical  names  to  their  own  chiefs  and  dwelling-places.  "  Here  is  Horeb,  here  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  here  the  Mountain  of  the  Lamb,"  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
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enthusiasts;  Sigismund  was  named  ^^Tbe  red  dragon  in  the  Revelations;''  they  called 
themselves  '^  Disciples  and  warriors  of  the  Saviour  and  his  coming,  the  forerunners  of 
the  last  judgment." 

The  external  danger  had  the  result  of  compelling  all  shades  of  adherents  of  Hubs 
to  cling  together;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  "Inspired,"  those  who  were  superior 
in  energy  of  thought  or  deed,  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  imited  body.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  seen  here  that  was  seen  in  after  years  in  the  religious  and  political 
commotions  in  England ;  the  head  to  devise,  the  heart  to  dare,  the  hand  to  execute, 
were  on  the  side  of  the  enthusiasts,  not  the  moderates.  Ziska  and  his  fnends  ruled. 
All  the  reformatory  and  revolutionary  forces  of  the  period  were  attracted  to  Tabor; 
Beghards,  Waldenses  and  other  heretics  flocked  to  it,  and  mingled  with  the  Hussites 
in  their  camp,  where  they  formed  the  "  extreme  left" ;  under  their  influence  the 
Taborites  went  far  beyond  the  doctrines  of  their  master  Huss. 

These  extremists  demanded  that  all  foreign  law,  Roman  or  German — the  religious 
war  between  Huss  and  the  Pope  had  now  become  a  war  between  Slave  and  German, 
a  war  of  nationalities — should  be  repealed  in  Bohemia.  All  communities  henceforth 
were  to  guide  themselves  by  the  law  of  God  ;  all  Catholic  traditions  and  institutions, 
unless  strictly  dependent  on  Holy  Writ,  were  to  be  abolished  ;  such  were  the  adora- 
tion of  saints  and  images,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
except  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (in  which  latter  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  rejected),  all  pomp  in  public  worship,  feasts,  and  festivals,  all  temporal 
possessions  of  the  clergy,  all  cloisters,  monastic  robes,  and  the  like. 

Not  now  but  later,  many  years  later,  in  the  bloody  progress  of  the  Hussite  revo- 
lution, men  arose  who  preached  that  now  was  the  time  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  foretold  in  the  Revelations ;  that  this  kingdom  might  come,  all  enemies 
thereof  must  be  exterminated  with  the  sword,  all  distinctions  of  rank,  all  tributes, 
taxes,  or  dues  must  be  done  away.  Although  such  doctrines  became  prominent  only 
long  afterward,  long  aft;er  the  death  of  Ziska  and  his  successors  in  the  government, 
yet  even  at  this  early  period,  immediately  after  King  Wenzel's  death,  there  proceeded 
from  the  Taborites  a  demand  for  a  republic,  a  republic  of  a  religious  cast ;  a  com- 
monwealth wherein  all  were  brethren,  wherein  Gtod  himself  was  feared  as  king  over 
mankind,  and  where  the  government  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
faithful — such  a  state  alone  was  worthy  of  free  men  and  of  Christians. 

From  the  time  of*  the  great  victory  over  the  crusaders,  really  from  the  date  of 
King  Wenzel's  death,  and  down  to  his  own  death,  Ziska  was  the  ruler  of  Bohemia. 
Ziska  was  no  "enthusiastic  fanatic,"  but,  as  his  actions  proved,  an  enlightened 
man,  who  suppressed  all  extravagant  proceedings,  rejected  aU  extravagant  demands. 
Although  with  his  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  was  a  repub- 
lican, yet,  in  order  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  moderate  party  and  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  cause,  he  was  not  averse  to  a  new  election  of  a  king,  as  the  citizens  of 
Prague  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  preferred  a  monarchy  with  a  liberal 
constitution,  and  not  a  republic.     Ziska  and  this  moderate  party  could  not  agree  on 
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the  principles  of  this  constitution ;  he  insisted  on  stricter  legal  limitations  of  the 
royal  power  than  those  which  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  the  richer  citizens,  the 
large  farmers,  were  willing  to  set  to  their  constitutional  king.  The  republic,  indeed, 
was  favored  only  by  the  lower  nobility,  a  small  minority  of  the  richer  nobles,  the 
common  peasantry,  and  townsmen ;  but  the^e  classes  had  an  overpowering  majority 
over  the  other  party  in  numbers  and  energy.  Ziska  could  not  hope  for  their  consent 
to  the  scarcely  limited  monarchy  of  the  moderate  parties,  and  the  latter  did  not  accept 
his  suggestions. 

As  Ziska  foresaw  new  crusades  against  his  fellow-believers,  he  hastened  to  clear 
Bohemia  from  domestic  enemies.  He  led  his  hosts  of  Taborites  against  the  places  in 
which  portions  of  the  crusading  army  or  detachments  of  Catholics  were  encamped. 
Places  which  did  not  surrender  but  had  to  be  stormed  he  treated  as  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  treated  the  Canaanites.  His  system  of  terror  caused  the  war,  on  the 
whole,  to  cost  less  in  blood  and  sacrifices,  because,  after  the  examples  he  made  of  his 
enemies,  cities  opened  their  gates  without  opposition,  whole  armies  fled  without 
drawing  sword  as  soon  as  Ziska,  the  terrible,  drew  nigh.  The  convents  of  monks  and 
nuns,  the  centres  of  hostile  intrigues,  the  harbors  of  Papal  conspirators,  he  destroyed 
after  the  inhabitants  had  fled  or  been  driven  from  them.  He  took  by  storm  the 
castles  of  the  Catholics.  As  he  was  attacking  the  castle  of  Raby,  a  fortress  on  a  high 
cliff  near  Glattau,  he  placed  himself  under  a  pear-tree  to  conduct  the  attack.  A  ball 
struck  the  pear-tree  and  a  splinter  knocked  out  his  remaining  eye.  In  spite  of  the 
agony  of  his  wound  he  remained  on  the  spot,  continued  to  issue  his  commands,  and 
conducted  the  attack  just  as  before  the  accident.  In  this  state  of  blindness  he,  for 
four  years  longer,  conducted  battles  and  sieges ;  his  adjutants  informed  him  of  the 
number,  position,  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  he  had  such  a  vivid  power  of 
imagination,  so  clear  a  judgment,  such  a  talent  for  combination,  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  ground  of  his  native  land,  such  a  portentous  memory,  that  he  could  still  give 
orders  which  universally  decided  the  victory.  Strong  in  faith,  the  blind  chief  saw 
with  the  inner  eye  what  was  needful  for  the  object  for  which  he  felt  himself  raised  on 
high  in  the  world  as  an  instrument  of  God.  And  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hussite 
movement  Ziska  was  over  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

To  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  the  Hussites  to  national  and  religious 
fanaticism,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  emperor  had  so  cruelly  treated  the  Hussite 
captives,  and  that  the  Hussites — as  death  by  the  cord,  the  fire,  and  the  axe,  at  best 
the  foulest  mutilation,  awaited  them — ^had  to  fight  till  death,  we  must  ascribe  the 
success  of  the  Bohemians ;  but  still  more  was  it  due  to  the  great  military  skill  of 
Ziska.  He  forms  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  technic  of  the  art  of  war ; 
in  opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  superiority  in  numbers  and 
personal  bravery  decided  battles,  he  introduced  the  movement  of  sections  of  troops. 
By  a  course  of  training  interrupted  only  by  divine  worship  and  necessary  repose,  he 
taught  the  Taborites  to  execute  the  most  difficult  wheelings  and  evolutions  with  per- 
fect order  and  precision.     Acquainted  from  his  youth  with  the  nature  of  the  country^ 
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be  could|  with  his  extraordinary  sharpness  of  eye,  detect  and  employ  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  the  advantages  of  the  battlefield.  Among  his  inventions  may  be  placed 
that  of  field  fortifications.  The  old  invention  of  war-chariots  became  in  his  hand  a 
terrible  weapon.  He  gave  his  foot*soldiers  a  shield  provided  with  a  spike  which  they 
struck  into  the  ground  before  them,  and  thus  in  comparative  safety  awaited  the  charge 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  long  bills  tore  the  heavily-armed  knights  from  their 
saddles,  the  iron  flails  shattered  those  who  felL 

Sigismund  coUeoted  a  second  host  of  crusaders  against  the  Hussites ;  it  consisted 
of  three  armies.  In  obedience  to  a  call  to  arms  issued  by  both  Pope  and  emperor, 
two  hundred  thousand  men  assembled.  The  first  army  was  led  by  Albert  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  second  by  Frederick  of  HohenzoUem,  the  first  elector  of  Brandenburg  of 
this  house ;  the  third  by  the  spiritual  elector  of  Treves.  The  other  Rhenish  electors 
and  many  German  princes  were  in  this  crusade  against  the  Bohemians.  The  crusaders 
had  been  ^^consecrated"  by  a  special  form  by  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome,  and  for  the 
most  part  acted  as  if,  by  this  blessing  and  its  immense  superiority  in  numbers  and 
cavalry,  it  was  sure  of  victory.  The  crusaders  advanced  from  'Eger  on  the  southwest 
into  Bohemia ;  the  emperor  was  at  the  same  time  to  invade  the  country  fi'om  the 
east.  But  Sigismund  thought  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  with  which  Ziska  had 
chased  him  from  the  country  in  his  first  crusade.  He  appreciated  fully  the  terrible 
nature  of  this  blind  military  genius.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  let  the  western  army 
bear  the  main  part  in  the  war,  and  sent  into  Bohemia,  as  his  advanced  guard,  only 
twenty  thousand  Silesians.  The  Silesians,  fanatic  Papists,  who  fell  on  the  country  by 
surprise,  cut  off  the  noses,  ears,  and  hands  of  their  prisoners,  and  plucked  their  eyes 
out.  Such  was  the  hideous  declaration  of  war  against  the  Hussites.  When  Ziska 
drew  near  to  this  Pope-blessed  horde  of  barbarians,  they  fled  over  the  borders ;  he 
could  not  follow  them,  as  the  three  G-erman  armies  were  all  advancing. 

The  crusaders  from  Eger  encamped  before  Sacz.  In  this  strong  city  lay  ten 
thousand  Hussites ;  not  far  off,  at  Slan,  lay  the  great  army  of  the  Bohemians  who 
were  not  Taborites.  The  two  parties,  thanks  to  Ziska,  were  one  against  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  The  crusaders  attacked  the  town  from  three  quarters.  The  Bohemians 
at  Slan  would  not  advance  against  the  enemy,  although  the  crusaders  were  for  weeks 
besieging  Sacz.  They  waited  for  Ziska  and  his  Taborites.  On  he  came  ;  before  they 
saw  him,  as  soon  as  they  heard  from  a  distance  his  drums  rolling  out  his  battle-march, 
such  a  terror  seized  the  Germans  that  they  fled  precipitately  and  left  their  whole 
artillery  and  baggage  as  a  booty  for  the  Bohemians.  This  was  in  September,  1421. 
Sigismund,  who  was  still  remote  from  the  scene,  was  astonished  at  this  end  of  such 
an  expedition,  which  suffered  heavy  loss  in  its  flight  from  Bohemian  pursuers.  He 
rallied  some  of  the  fugitives,  marched  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers  to  Kuttenbiu'g, 
occupied  it,  and  was  on  the  march  for  Prague,  when  Ziska,  summoned  by  the  citizens, 
came  up  vdth  him  at  Deutschbrod,  and  besieged  him  in  turn.  After  some  trifling 
skirmishes,  he  forced  the  emperor  to  give  battle  on  the  Sth  of  January,  1422.  In 
less  than  three  hours  Ziska  had  so  thoroughly  defeated  the  emperor  that  a  great  part 
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of  the  emperor's  sixty  thousand  men — ^Austrians^  Hungarians^  and  the  Catholic  nobles 
— ^perished^  and  the  emperor  himself  only  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Moravia.  Ziska 
showed  mercy  to  none  of  his  prisoners  who  belonged  to  those  that  had  exercised 
cruelties  on  his  men^  therefore  to  no  Silesian.  At  Kuttenberg^  the  Catholic  miners^ 
mostly  Grermans,  had  shut  up  whole  bands  of  Hussite  inhabitants  in  the  workings  of 
the  mines,  and  starved  them  to  death  by  hunger.  Yet  Ziska  spared  most  of  the  Gter- 
man  citizens  of  Kuttenberg  and  the  city^  when  they  sued  for  grace  after  the  terrible 
defeat  of  the  crusading  army,  which  had  flown  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Hussites  now  turned  their  destroying  columns  and  the  terror  of  their  arms 
into  the  countries  of  the  crusaders,  Silesia,  the  two  Lusatias— districts  chiefly  peopled 
by  Slaves,  whom  the  Hussite  Slaves  found  to  be  renegades  to  their  country,  fanatic 
enemies  of  the  new  Church,  and  deserving,  therefore,  of  double  punishment — Saxony^ 
Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  majority  of  the  Bohemian  nobility,  the  richer  burgesses,  the  large  farmers, 
were  somewhat  inclined  to  yield  to  Sigismund  and  the  Catholic  party  from  annoyance 
at  the  preponderance  of  the  democratic  party.  The  campaign .  of  retaliation  by  the 
injured  Bohemians  was  prevented  from  penetrating  deeper  into  the  empire,  not  by 
the  arms  of  Germany,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Sigismund  and  the  Papacy.  The  old 
arts  of  diplomacy,  the  sowing  of  discord  among  the  Bohemians,  checked  the  advance 
of  the  Bohemian  arms.  It  is  just  as  possible  that  the  most  extreme  views  were  pro- 
pounded among  the  Hussites  by  people  in  the  pay  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Bohemia 
for  the  purpose  of  fanning  existing  difierences  of  views  into  inextinguishable  discord, 
as  that  fanatics  in  the  camps  of  the  Hussites  went  so  far  beyond  Ziska.  The  first  is 
the  more  probable  supposition.  For  some  now  preached,  "  Forms  of  policy  covered 
with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  people,  and  now  obsolete,  will  give  birth  to  a  new 
life,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  millennium,  to  an  equality  of  all  in  enjoyments  and 
goods.'^  The  rich,  as  might  be  expected,  becoming  credulous  from  their  fears,  were 
terrified  by  such  preachings  as  though  Chiliasm  and  Communism  were  the  ends  of 
Ziska  and  the  Taborites.  There  were  even  then  proofs  enough  that  Ziska,  the 
wealthy  noble,  was  as  little  inclined  to  Conununism  as  his  master  Huss.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  credible  that  emissaries  of  the  enemy  disseminated  these  lies  to  stir  up 
discord  in  the  camp. 

The  position  of  the  nobility  and  the  citizens  of  Prague  was  now  so  threatening 
that  Ziska  believed  that  his  only  resort  was  an  appeal  to  God  by  battle.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  1424,  the  Catholics  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  discord  they  had 
sown  bear  fruit,  and  the  Hussites  engaged  in  a  civil  war ;  the  battle  took  place  on 
the  tableland  of  Malaschau,  near  KoUen.  The  citizens  of  Prague  and  the  nobles  were 
beaten  ;  the  Taborites  prepared  to  storm  Prague.  But  peace  was  agreed  on  by  the 
intervention  of  a  preacher  of  Prague,  highly  honored  by  both  parties,  John  Rokiczana, 
a  pupil  and  friend  of  Huss.  The  two  parties  coalesced  and  stood  firm  as  a  wall 
against  the  foreign  foe.  King  Sigismund  despaired  of  doing  anything  by  arms ;  he 
privily  ofiered  to  Ziska  the  government  of  Bohemia  and  rich  rewards  if  he  woxild 
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make  the  land  subject  to  him,  the  king.  Ziska  rejected  the  emperor's  proposals^  and 
appeared  in  arms .  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia.  Death  then  seized  the  unconquered 
chief.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1424,  by  disease,  not  by  arms,  the  blind  conqueror 
in  eleven  battles  breathed  his  last. 

His  spirit,  stronj^  by  faith,  remained  in  his  men,  especially  in  the  leaders  who  had 
held  commands  under  him;  in  Prokopoly,  an  ex -monk,  caUed  also  Procopius  the 
Greater ;  in  Hinka  and  Crusina,  but  chiefly  in  Procopius  the  Less,  who  had  been 
Ziska's  adjutant.  The  corps  which  had  been  under  Ziska's  immediate  command,  and 
which  had  elected  Procopius  the  Less  as  its  leader,  named  itself  after  Ziska's  death  the 
Orphans,  as  having  lost  their  father.  The  "  Orphans,"  like  the  Taborites,  were  and 
continued  to  be  republicans,  with  this  difference,  that,  to  use  a  modem  expression, 
the  Taborites  were  red  republicans.  To  the  old,  rich  nobility  and  the  higher  classes 
of  the  citizens  which  had  succumbed  to  Ziska's  genius,  it  became  more  grievous  in  the 
time  of  his  successors  to  adopt  universal  fraternity  and  equality  ;  still  more  grievous 
to  let  the  *'  Orphans "  and  Taborites  give  the  tone  to  everything.  Moreover,  they 
remained,  as  at  first,  adherents  of  monarchy,  although  a  limited  one.  The  delusion 
that  fireedom  is  bound  up  with  the  name  of  a  constitution,  with  the  name  of  kingdom 
or  republic,  and  want  of  experience  that  a  people  in  a  state  where  the  head  is  called 
king  but  rules  according  to  law,  can  be  as  happy,  if  not  happier,  than  in  a  state  which 
calls  itself  a  republic,  produced  a  useless  contest  about  forms  and  a  wasting  of  force. 

Yet  all  shades  of  Hussites  again  coalesced  when  they  saw  every  moment  that  a 
new  crusade  was  going  to  attack  them.  Mindful  of  Ziska's  warning  not  to  act  merely 
on  the  defensive,  but  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  ensure  their  safety  by  an  offensive 
war,  they  invaded  Austria,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  and  collected  ^^  Heretic's- 
pence."  Whoever  did  not  pay  this  tribute,  prince,  city  or  village,  found  no  mercy  j 
whoever  did  pay  it,  was  spared.  With  the  money  thus  procured  from  the  orthodox 
church,  the  new  church  continued  its  operations  against  those  it  wished  to  destroy. 
The  hapless  Germans  had  to  pay  for  their  own  sins  and  for  those  of  their  evil  repre- 
sentatives at  Constance,  for  a  joint  decree  of  the  Pope  and  emperor  for  a  new  crusade 
imposed  the  ^^  common  penny,"  that  is,  the  first  general  tax  which  was  laid  on  clergy 
and  laity,  men  and  women,  every  age  and  every  rank. 

For  this  fifth  crusade  against  the  Hussites  men  assembled  firom  all  Christendom. 
Profane  language  was  prohibited  in  the  army  under  pains  of  the  pillory  and  flogging ; 
every  brigade  had  ^^  learned  divines "  to  hear  confessions,  to  preach  and  teach  the 
people  how  to  fight  for  the  faith.  The  cardinal  legate  Julian  Csesarini,  who  had 
collected  the  crusaders  by  granting  absolution  and  promising  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
consecrated  the  imperial  army  with  his  spiritual  blessing  against  the  fear  of  death 
and  the  terror  of  an  evil  conscience.  The  orders  to  the  army  announced  that  who- 
ever fled  from  the  contest  would  be  banished  for  life  with  wife  and  child,  and  all  his 
property  confiscated.  This  imperial  army  numbered,  according  to  the  lowest  com- 
putation, forty  thousand  cavalry  and  ninety  thousand  infantry  under  Frederick  I. 
elector  of  Brandenburg ;  it  invaded  Bohemia,  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  Ascension 
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of  the  Virgin^  14th  of  August,  1431,  mtrenched  itself  between  Tauss  and  Riesen- 
burg. 

Far  off  they  heard  the  dull  rolling  of  the  Hussite  drums.  A  legend  was  current  in 
Germany  that  Ziska,  before  his  death,  had  ordered  that  a  drum  should  be  made  of  his 
skin,  and  at  the  same  time  he  prophesied  that  as  soon  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  of 
God  heard  the  roar  of  the  drums  they  would  take  flight.  Baseless  as  the  tale  was,  it 
had  its  effect.  At  the  sound  of  the  drum  of  Ziska  terror  seized  the  leaders  and  the 
front  ranks  of  the  Germans  in  the  stockade ;  they  were  the  Bavarians  under  Duke 
Albert  UL,  the  husband  of  Agnes  Bemauer,  and  the  citizens  of  Ratisbon.  It  was  still 
night  when  they  Qed  from  the  camp,  left  all  their  baggage  and  hastened  homeward* 
Their  terror  infected  the  others;  the  whole  army  scattered  in  disordered  flight. 
Cavalry,  infantry,  wagons,  artillery  were  entangled  in  the  thick,  dark  forest  of 
Bohemia.  Many  lost  their  way,  and,  fancjring  they  were  fleeing  to  their  homes,  ran 
into  Bohemia.  Exploding  ammunition  wagons  awoke  such  echoes  in  the  forest  by 
their  detonations  that  the  fugitives  fled. still  faster.  About  eleven  thousand  Germans 
were  either  cut  down  without  an  attempt  at  resistance,  or  destroyed  by  hunger  and 
cold  in  the  mountains.  Two  thousand  wagons,  including  two  hundred  and  forty 
laden  with  gold,  silver,  and  wine,  and  three  hundred  heavy  guns  (bombards)  were 
left  as  spoils  to  the  Hussites.  The  cardinal  Julian,  who  did  everything  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  lost  his  Papal  Bull  and  bell,  his  cardinal's  mantle,  his  scarlet  hat,  and  his 
precious  cross.  The  army  melted  away  like  snow  ;  a  few  fragments  only  reassembled 
at  Ratisbon. 

Cardinal  Julian,  as  representative  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  was  president  of  the 
General  Council  of  Basel.  This  assembly,  which  the  German  cities  had  urgeutly 
demanded,  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  July,  1431.  It  was  intended  to  carry  out  what 
had  been  neglected  at  Constance.  Julian  was  a  man  of  talent  and  well  disposed 
towards  reform ;  in  heart  he  was  elevated  far  above  what  he  oflBicially  represented. 
His  extant  letters  prove  that  the  disgraceful  rout  of  the  last  crusading  army  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  genuine  inspiration  of  a  people  glowing  with  the  fire  of  renewed 
faith  could  not  be  subdued  by  the  old  faith  which  the  people  had  outlived,  and  which 
men  were  seeking  artificiajly  to  revive  by  antiquated  means.  He  was  conscious  that 
the  Hussites  were  the  accusers  and  punishers  of  the  sins  of  centuries,  that  a  new 
spirit  was  with  the  Hussites,  that  in  spite  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Hussite  move- 
ment the  world  began  to  change  under  their  tread,  and  become  a  new  world  in  all 
relations  civil  and  religious. 

Nor  did  he  overlook  the  danger  to  the  Church  and  to  feudalism  arising  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  with  the  Hussites,  not  only  by  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  armies, 
but  also  by  the  contagion  of  ideas  which  must  spread  with  the  spread  of  the  "  heretics," 
for  the  Bohemians  had  already  carried  their  arms  and  ideas  to  Franconia,  nay,  even 
deep  into  Swabia.  It  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  all  the  combustible  material  in 
Church  and  State  threatened  to  burst  into  flame.  He  saw  the  efiect  of  the  Bohemian 
storm  on  neighboring  nations^  that  it  was  not  only  shattering  and  destroying,  but  also 
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enlightening  and  viviiying.  Such  were  its  efiects  on  a  great  part  of  the  common 
people.  As  the  Bohemian  peasants  continued  to  be  victorious,  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  common  people  respecting  royalty  and  nobility  sank,  while  in  like 
proportion  rose  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  people,  and  a  loaging  for  freedom  from 
priestly  bonds  and  aristocratic  burdens.  Many  a  brain  dimly  felt  that  the  ^^  heretics  " 
deserved  another  judgment ;  the  orthodox  saw  in  the  progress  of  the  Hussites  only 
the  agency  of  the  devil  and  the  results  of  a  compact  with  him.  The  monks  clamored 
that  the  Hassites  were  incarnate  fiends  of  hell ;  maay  a  man,  many  a  woman,  was 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  horrors  related  by  the  fugitives  from  the  last  defeat. 
These  tales  and  the  sermons  of  the  monks  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  ^^  Every  Bohemian 
boor  has  a  hundred  devils  in  him.''  Still,  in  defiance  of  the  outcries  of  priests  and 
monks,  and  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  fugitives,  many  an  orthodox  head  that  dared 
to  think  began  to  see  that  God  must  be  stronger  than  the  devil ;  that  the  Hussites 
were  victorious,  not  because  the  devil  but  because  God  was  with  them,  and  that 
their  doctrines  were  of  God,  not  of  the  devil.  The  secret  society  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  made  these  views  convictions. 

Cardinal  Julian,  afler  his  flight  from  Bohemia,  made  it  his  first  object  at  Basel  to 
induce  the  council  and  the  princes  to  open  friendly  negotiations  with  the  Hussites. 
The  emperor  Sigismund  himself  declared  in  the  Council  of  Basel  that  the  Bohemians 
were  a  nation  of  heroes.  He  and  the  statesmen  of  the  council  agreed  that  the 
Bohemians  could  only  be  conquered  by  themselves ;  peace  must  be  made  with  them 
At  any  price ;  the  rest  must  be  left  to  time  to  bring  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  universal. 

The  negotiations  at  Basel  between  delegates  of  the  Hussites  and  the  fathers  of  the 
council  had  no  results ;  better  success  attended  a  brilliant  embassy  which  the  council 
«ent  to  Prague,  and  which  consisted  of  skilled  diplomatists.  The  declared  object  of 
the  embassy  was  to  conclude  peace ;  the  secret  object,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion 
Among  the  Hussites,  to  destroy  their  harmony,  to  set  one  party  against  another.  The 
dissatisfaction  already  existing  in  the  higher  nobility  and  the  richer  classes  was  worked 
on  by  the  diplomatists  of  the  council ;  their  alarms  about  the  tyranny  of  the  repub- 
licans were  developed  into  terror.  John  Rokyczana  was  gained  over  by  the  assurance 
that  as  soon  as  an  understanding  was  reached  he  should  be  recognized  as  archbishop 
of  the  Calixtines  and  archbishop  of  Prague.  The  treaty  of  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded on  the  30th  of  November,  1433,  between  the  Council  of  Basel  and  the  Calix- 
tines, granted  to  the  latter  their  original  demands  and  the  four  articles  of  Prague  ;  but 
the  grant  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  now  very 
<lifierent  from  those  proposed  by  Rokyczana  when  he  and  the  greater  Procopius  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Basel.  Alterations  had  been  made,  clauses  and  reservations 
inserted  in  skillfully-chosen  words  which  the  priests  afterwards  so  construed  as  to 
render  inoperative  any  concession  which  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Hussites. 

The  only  useful  result  gained  by  the  compact  of  Prague  was  the  confession  of  the 
council  that  a  man  might  hold  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  modarate  Hussites 
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and  yet  be  a  good  Catholic  Christian.  These  doctrines  had  been  previously  declared 
by  the  Pope  and  council  to  be  terrible  heresies,  which  were  to  be  extirpated  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  these  had  been  used  unsparingly.  By  this  confession,  then,  all  timt 
the  Church,  all  that  the  State  at  the  Church's  bidding,  had  done  with  reference  to 
these  and  similar  doctrines,  was  proclaimed  to  be  an  outrage  to  individuals,  a  crime 
against  mankind.  The  Fathers  of  Basel  had  no  notion  what  an  effect  this  confession 
would  have  on  the  public  mind.  Nor  did  the  moderate  Hussite  party  seem  to  have 
any  presentiment  of  the  ends  to  which  the  treaty  of  Prague  would  lead  them.  The 
nobles  and  wealthier  classes  in  Prague  saw  their  advantage  in  the  compact  if  the  long 
and  still  extending  war  would  be  concluded  by  a  peace ;  they  were  utterly  blind  to 
the  dangers  contained  in  the  crafty  lines  of  the  compact. 

The  Council  of  Basel  had  purposely  treated  with  the  Calixtine  party.  The  Tabor- 
ites,  the  Orphans,  repudiated  the  one-sided  treaty  as  treason  to  the  Hussite  cause.  A 
civil  war  arose.  Those  who  had  accepted  the  treaty  joined  the  forces  of  the  emperor 
and  the  Catholics.  After  bloody  struggles  in  the  Neustadt  of  Prague,  a  general 
engagement  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1434,  between  the  royalist  and  Calix- 
tine party  in  alliance  with  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  the  popular  and  repub- 
lican Hussite  party  on  the  other.  The  battle  took  place  near  the  village  of  Hrzib 
near  Bohmischbrod.  The  conunander-in-chief  of  the  Taborites  and  Orphans  was 
Czapek.  He  was  corrupted  by  the  opposite  party  and  became  a  traitor  to  his  own. 
The  two  leaders  who  bore  the  name  of  Procopius  both  met  their  death  in  the  field^ 
and  with  them  fell  the  flower  of  the  Taborites.  The  remains  of  the  army  retired  to 
Lomnitz,  a  little  town  between  Budweiss  and  Tabor,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  fight. 
For  twelve  hours  the  Taborites  and  Orphans  continued  the  combat ;  not  till  midnight 
did  they  leave  the  field  to  the  thrice  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  Taborites  were  now  so  reduced  that  they  dared  not  meet  their  conquerors  in 
the  open  field,  nor  had  they  any  generals  such  as  those  who  had  fallen.  Yet  they 
maintained  themselves  in  uninterrupted  liberty  for  some  time  longer  in  the  cities  and 
castles  they  occupied.  But  as  the  emperor  and  the  Romish  Church  were  supported 
by  the  co-religionists  of  the  Hussites,  the  Calixtine  and  royal  party,  they  succeeded 
in  depriving  the  republican  party  of  fortress  after  fortress,  at  last  of  their  citadel, 
which  had  been  so  long  deemed  impregnable.  Tabor.  After  the  surrender  of  this 
fortress  the  Taborites  fell  into  the  background  ;  but  they  were  not  annihilated,  as  is 
often  erroneously  stated  and  believed.  Only  their  armed  forces  disbanded  after  the 
loss  of  their  previous  camps  and  of  the  cities  and  forts  they  had  occupied.  They 
vanished,  indeed,  from  the  theatre  of  war,  but  the  republican  party  still  remained  as  a 
great  community  in  Bohemia.  Even  after  the  fall  of  Tabor  the  party  had  numerous 
adherents,  and  it  only  withdrew  gradually,  after  some  decades,  from  public  action. 

Si^mund  found  a  deep-rooted  mistrust  existing  in  even  the  moderate  party  of 
the  Hussites.  He  made,  in  secret,  concessions  that  went  far  beyond  the  compact  of 
Prague.  He  promised,  among  other  things,  to  leave  in  pledge  with  them  the  Church 
estates  and  to  approve  of  the  secularization  of  the  convents.      Upon  this  he  was 
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recognized  as  king  of  Bohemia.  As  soon  as  homage  had  been  done  to  him  he  kept 
not  one  of  his  promises.  A  new  outbreak  was  gathering  when  the  emperor  died  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1437. 

As  Sigismund  had  been  more  in  Hungary  than  in  Germany,  he  had  affected  the 
latter  country  but  slightly.  He  left  Gtermany  utterly  distracted.  Internally,  respect 
for  the  crown  was  declining  abroad;  neighboring  powers  were  detaching  one  pro- 
vince after  another  from  the  empire.  Like  Italy,  Provence,  Dauphin6,  Burgundy 
on  the  southwest  broke  away.  Loose  as  had  been  their  connection,  they  still 
belonged  to  the  empire ;  but  now  they  coalesced  with  France.  On  the  northwest 
frontier  there  had  risen  between  France  and  Germany  a  new  great  principality, 
formed  by  conquest,  by  marriage,  by  inheritance,  by  purchase ;  it  soon  embraced  the 
duchies  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  the  counties  of  Flanders, 
Artois,  Salies,  Namur,  Nevers,  Rothel,  Mechlin,  Hainault,  HoUand,  Zealand,  and 
West  Friesland.  On  the  southeastern  border  stood  Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Poles.  Bohemia,  separated  by  language  and  cus- 
toms as  well  as  by  its  mountains,  had  been  still  more  alienated  by  the  late  religious 
wars,  and  was  now  independent  of  Germany. 

With  aU  the  good  qualities  and  talents  which  Sigismund,  the  last  of  the  Luxem- 
burg princes  who  fiUed  the  German  throne,  actually  possessed,  he  had  become  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  powerless  and  despised  in  Germany.  He  often  wanted  the  means 
to  support  his  dignity  as  emperor  and  king.  The  revenues  of  the  head  of  the  empire 
had  been  so  diminished  that  on  an  average  they  brought  in  only  thirteen  thousand 
gulden.     Most  of  the  great  spiritual  princes  had  twice  that  income. 

Sigismund  had  reigned  for  twenty-eight  years.  His  perpetual  want  of  money  and 
his  debts  so  impaired  his  dignity  in  Germany  that,  on  a  journey  through  Swabia,  a 
creditor  took  from  him  in  broad  daylight  his  golden  sword  and  other  valuables,  and 
the  little  town  of  Haigerloch  closed  its  gates  in  his  face,  ^^  because  he  seemed  to  the 
citizens  too  expensive  a  guest."  He  left  no  male  children  ;  his  only  daughter  Eliza- 
beth had  been  married  to  Duke  Albert  of  Austria.  In  spite  of  the  objection  of  influ- 
ential leaders  in  Bohemia,  Albert  was  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians  to  be 
their  king.  The  votes  of  the  Hungarians  were  unanimous  in  his  favor.  Both  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  had  formed  the  opinion  that  a  union  of  these  countries  with  Austria 
afforded  the  best  prospect  of  successfully  resisting  the  Turks  who  were  now  attacking 
the  frontiers.  Yet  it  was  only  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Bohemia  which  acknowl- 
edged Albert  as  king.  Albert  of  Austria,  powerful  in  form  even  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
superior  to  all  his  knights  in  stature,  a  man  of  strong  arm,  inferior  to  none  in  knightly 
skill,  a  friend  and  patron  of  learning,  a  knight  and  warrior,  and — ^what  distinguishes 
him  frdra  the  grandees  of  his  time — a  noble  soul,  had  one  defect,  one  only  failings 
which,  however,  at  this  time  was  of  great  weight — ^the  hereditary  failing  of  his  house- 
fanatic  devotion  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  hate  against  so-called  heretics,  as  we\. 
as  against  new  ideas  and  the  movements  which  appeared  to  result  from  them.  H« 
could  be  cruel  when  fanaticism  seized  him. 
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This  defect  had  not  been  instilled  into  him  by  his  teachers.  They  kept  from  hia 
notice  all  that  made  him  a  fanatic.  He  was  not  brought  up  in  the  luxury  and  dissi- 
pations of  the  court-life  of  the  day^  but  under  the  faitbM  and  protecting  care  of 
Andreas  Blank^  the  parson  of  Garsten,  and  of  Remprecht  von  Waldsee.  They 
instructed  him  in  the  sciences,  and  did  their  best  to  make  him  a  noble  ruler  of  his 
people,  the  opposite  of  a  fanatic.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  spoke  when,  in  reply 
to  his  father-in-law  Sigismund,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  body-guard,  he 
answered,  "  Princes  need  no  other  body-guard  than  their  people's  love." 

But  his  wife  was  fanatical ;  something  of  fanaticism  and  hatred  to  new  ideas  or 
progress  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  Austrian  blood ;  the  court  clergy  and  his  wife's 
confessors  soon  obtained  through  her  the  mastery  over  Albert  to  such  an  extent  that 
during  the  Hussite  war  he  displayed  such  a  reckless  fanaticism  for  the  old  faith  that 
even  the  royalist  party  of  the  Hussites  were  alienated.  They  feared  that  in  revoking 
the  concessions  made  to  them,  he  would  go  further  than  his  father-in-law  the  emperor, 
who  had  been  bad  enough,  and  had  not  fulfilled  the  chief  points  of  his  promises. 
They  resolved  not  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  till  he  gave  sufficient  guarantees  that 
he  would  not  restore  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions,  would  not  enforce  Roman 
Catholic  worship  again,  but  would  respect  the  covenanted  freedom  of  belief.  Albert 
jefused  to  give  the  sufficient  guarantees  demanded.  They  therefore  elected  Casimir, 
the  brother  of  Wladislaw  of  Poland,  as  their  king.  Albert  now — ^too  late  to  prevent 
the  bursting  out  of  the  flames  of  civil  war — assented  to  the  demands  of  the  royalist 
Hussites.  During  the  whole  summer  of  1438  civil  war  raged  in  Bohemia,  as  tlie 
king  of  Poland  supported  the  Hussite  party,  which  had  elected  his  brother,  with  two 
armies,  and  the  struggle  and  contests — on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  Albert— continued 
not  only  to  his  death  but  to  the  year  1457,  when  George  Podiebrad  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  by  all  tlie  Bohemians  except  the  Taborites. 

The  movement  which  proceeded  from  Bohemia,  and  which  not  only  shook  the 
German  empire  but  affected  nations  far  from  its  circle,  was  the  only  event  of  inter- 
national importance  in  this  period.  It  had  a  high  political  and  religious  importance 
for  Germany  and  Christendom.  The  political  and  religious  ideas  which  the  Hussites 
had  disseminated  lived  and  worked  in  the  German  people  long  after  the  tempests 
were  bleaching  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  Taborites  who  had  formed  these  thoughts 
and  died  on  the  field  of  battle  for  their  maintenance.  The  ^^  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren "  were  but  an  unimportant  offshoot  of  the  mighty  tree  which  had  rooted 
itself  in  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  dislodged  their  massive  courses. 
The  Bohemian  Brethren,  even  when  scattered,  kept  their  faith.  When  new  perse- 
cutions burst  upon  them,  they  held  their  synods  in  the  mountain  forests,  and  these 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  most  illustrious  Bohemians  and  Moravians:  The 
Polish  prince  Wladislaw  whom  the  Bohemians  elected  as  their  king  at  Podiebrad^s 
death,  and  who  ruled  from  1472  to  1516,  left  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ " 
at  peace.  This  community  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren  continued  with  their 
own  ecclesiastical  discipline  till  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.     These  breth- 
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ren  and  the  CalixtineB  greeted  with  joy  the  Reformation  whiclj  they  thenuelTes  had 
not  been  able  to  effect. 

The  Council  of  Basel  sat  for  seventeen  years,  from  1431  to  1448  ;  in  this  last  yeai 
it  adjourned  to  Lausanne,  and  sat  there  for  a  year  till  the  remains  of  the  assembly 
crumbled  perfectly  away.  All  its  resolutions  against  abuses  remained  on  paper ;  they 
never  emerged  from  protocols  into  actual  life.     When  the  council  dissolved  it  had 


gi\'en  the  world  s  proof  that  the  hierarchy  could  not  reform  itself,  that  a  council  of 
the  Church  was  incapable  of  effecting  "a  reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  mem- 
bers.^'  The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basel  wished  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  not  the  absolute  Pope  or  his  unlimited  authority.  And  yet  the  absolute 
Papacy  was  the  logical  result  of  conceptions  which  bad  prevailed  for  centuries.  With 
the  abolition  of  the  infallible,  absolute  Pope,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  have 
ceased  to  be  Roman  Catholic.     A  reforming  council  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Other  reasons  than  those  of  the  Taborites  and  Calixtines  led  the  electors  of  the 
German  empire  to  favor  the  election  of  Albert  as  head  of  the  empire.     Frederick.  I.^ 
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the  elector  of  Brandenburg^  was  striving  for  the  crown.  But  the  great  nmjority  of 
the  electors  and  princes  did  not  want  this  energetic  prince  of  the  brand-new  house  of 
HohenzoUem,  but  some  one  whose  circumstances  would  prevent  him  from  interfering 
with  their  independence  at  home,  and  yet  was  strong  enough  abroad  to  shield  the 
empire  from  the  threatening  invasion  of  the  Turks.  For  these  reasons  they  unani- 
mously elected  Albert.  As  king  of  Hungary,  he  was  entangled  in  wars  with  the 
Turks ;  as  king  of  a  part  of  Bohemia,  in  wars  with  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites ;  he 
therefore  could  not  be  a  severe  ruler  to  the  princes  of  Oermany.  This  consideration 
overcame  their  objection  to  the  powerful  house  of  Hapsburg.  For  a  century  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Hapsburg  family  had  been  elected  to  the  throne  ;  henceforth  the  house  of 
Austria  possessed  without  interruption  the  dignity  of  emperor,  although  this  dignity 
continued  to  be  conferred  by  election.  Albert  was  elected,  but  under  conditions  so 
onerous  that  he  reflected  for  weeks  before  accepting  the  election.  He  brought  to  the 
throne  many  good  intentions ;  he  proceeded  at  once  to  heal  the  distracted  condition 
of  Germany.  While  he  marched  against  the  Turks  who  had  attacked  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  and  dragged  off  into  captivity  thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
he  left  in  Germany  his  chan(5ellor  Casper  Schlick,  who  had  directed  German  affairs 
under  the  late  emperor.  At  a  diet  at  Nuremberg  the  chancellor  proposed  an  organ- 
ization of  the  empire  well  adapted  to  assure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  realm.  This 
scheme  divided  the  empire,  exclusive  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  into  six  circles  according 
to  nationalities ;  over  every  circle  a  president  was  appointed  to  execute  promptly  and 
strictly  all  laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  internal  order  and  peace. 

The  princes  and  lords,  proud  of  their  rights  of  feud  or  private  war,  nay,  even  the 
imperial  cities,  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  this  plan.  Jealous  of  their  hard-won 
liberties,  the  cities  feared  some  violation  of  their  rights  by  the  imperial  presidents  of 
cities.  The  chancellor  in  vain  sought  to  gain  the  representatives  of  the  burgesses  in 
the  diet  in  favor  of  his  scheme  by  proposals  tending  to  improve  the  monetary  system 
and  the  system  of  laws  especially,  by  limiting  the  application  of  Roman  law  to  Ger- 
man affairs,  and  by  offering  special  favors  to  the  citizens,  providing  that  the  imperial 
cities  were  to  be  responsible  in  point  of  law  only  to  the  emperor  or  his  representative. 

This  last  point  was  of  great  importance  to  the  free  cities,  as  it  restored  to  them  the 
franchise  which  Charles  IV.  had  imperilled  by  the  promulgation  of  his  Golden  BulL 

Yet  the  prospect  of  such  advantages  did  not  lead  the  cities,  which  had  long  ago 
become  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted,  to  accept  the  scheme  of  the  chancellor  for 
divisions  into  circles  under  presidents.  "  I  hope,"  said  Schlick  in  despondency,  "  the 
emperor  will  decree  a  general  internal  peace."  But  this  plan,  framed  for  the  general 
good,  and  the  other  projects  of  Schlick  and  his  imperial  master,  never  came  to  any 
result  owing  to  the  premature  death  of  Albert  H.  By  unspeakable  exertions  he  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  coUecting  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Servia  twenty-four 
thousand  Christian  warriors  to  oppose  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Turks  under 
Sultan  Murad  II.  His  army  on  the  Thiess  was  attacked  by  dysentery ;  the  emperor, 
too,  was  attacked,  and  as  he  sought  to  allay  his  thirst  by  eating  melons,  he  only  accel- 
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erated  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Neasmely  near  Comoro  as  he  waa  hurrying 
homewards.  To  the  phyeicians  who  prescribed  repose  he  answered,  "  If  I  could  only 
see  Vienna  again,  I  should  be  well  again."  When  he  died  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1439,  he  was  in  his  forty-second  year,  and  was  lamented  as  few  kings  have  been. 

The  untimely  death  of  Albert  II.  was  the  signal  for  a  new  outbreak  of  destructive 
feuds.     The  late  emperor  left  only  one  son,  a  postliumous  child ;  the  condition  of  the 


empire  required  at  the  head  of  afiairs  a  man,  skilled  in  war,  powerful  by  his  own 
private  domains,  energetic  and  sagacious.  But  the  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort 
on  the  ad  of  February,  1440,  unanimously  chose  Duke  Frederick  of  the  AustriaD- 
Styrian  line,  the  grandson  of  that  Duke  Leopold  who  bad  fallen  at  Sempach,  and  son 
of  Ernest  the  Iron,  duke  of  Styria,  a  young  man  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Although  he  did  not  possess  a  single  one  of  the  above-named  qualities  so  necessary  at 
that  time  in  the  head  of  the  empire,  the  princes  elected  him  because  they  preferred, 
for  their  private  interests,  to  have  a  weak  rather  than  a  strong  ruler  at  the  helm 
of  state.  By  this  crime  of  the  electoral  princes  a  weakling  of  the  meanest  intellect 
became  head  of  the  German  empire,  and  reigned  from  the  year  1440  to  1493,  a  period 
of  fifty-three  years. 

He  had  a  certain  amount  of  cunning,  which  at  times  became  unscrupulousness ; 
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he  could  be  firm  in  some  circumstances^  but  this  firmness  often  degenerated  into 
childish  obstinacy.  Indolence  and  want  of  intelligence  rendered  him  averse  to  all 
reform ;  every  advocate  of  reform  who  ventured  to  speak  to  him  fell  into  dis&vor  as 
a  ^^  fantastic  lover  of  novelty  who  wished  to  make  his  life  and  reign  bitter,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  favorite  occupations^  and  leave  him  no  time  for  them."  These  occupations 
were  such  dilettanti  pursuits  as  those  so  dear  to  the  last  Hapsburg  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Germany,  the  emperor  Francis  II.  Like  him,  Frederick  III.  found  do 
pleasure  in  ruHng  the  mighty  empire  or  doing  great  deeds  with  the  unperial  sword. 
In  place  of  devoting  himself  to  state  affairs,  he  preferred  to  collect  maxims  from  old 
writers,  to  lay  out  gardens,  to  plant  vines  of  aU  kinds,  pears  and  peaches.  Such 
were  the  favorite  occupations  of  Frederick  III.,  as  they  had  been  of  Frederick  11.  of 
Hohenstaufen  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  emperors  was  in  other  respects  ajs 
wide  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  Frederick  II.  made  such  pursuits  his  pastimes  in  the 
intervals  of  his  extraordinary  activity  in  state  affairs ;  Frederick  III.  made  them  not 
merely  his  chief  but  his  sole  occupation. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  during  which  feuds  raged  as  in  old  times,  he  was 
crowned,  with  a  splendor  such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  with  observance 
of  all  ceremonies  old  and  new.  To  his  petty  soul  formalities  in  general  and  cere- 
monies of  coronation  in  particular  seemed  the  most  important  things  in  the  world. 
He  did  nothing  to  carry  out  the  projects  which  his  predecessor  had  formed  to  ensure 
public  peace.  He  confirmed,  according  to  custom,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
estates  of  the  empire,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  They 
must,  he  said,  restore  the  authority  which  they  had  stolen  from  his  house.  Hence 
arose  a  new  war  between  the  Swiss  and  the  house  of  Austria. 

Frederick  III.  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  the  Aargau  and  other  Haps- 
burg possessions  which  the  Swiss  had  appropriated  from  the  private  domains  of  his 
house.  Yet  his  uncle,  Duke  Frederick  IV.  of  Austria,  had  renounced  all  his  rights 
on  these  districts  for  ever,  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  the  ban  of  the  Church  and 
the  empire,  and  receive  investiture  from  Sigismund  of  his  remaining  territories.  He 
fancied  he  had  found  liis  opportunity  in  a  quarrel  between  Ziirich  and  the  other  con- 
federates. The  last  count  of  Toggenburg  was  dead.  The  city  and  the  confederates 
fell  into  bitter  disputes  over  his  rich  inheritance.  Ziirich  had  to  give  way,  and 
sought  help  from  the  house  of  Austria,  the  old  foe  of  the  Confederation,  and  ofiered 
to  restore  the  county  of  Kyburg.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick, with  other  Austrian  princes,  his  brother  Albert  and  his  nephew  Sigismund, 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Ziirich  for  mutual  assistance.  As  Zurich  had  formed 
long  before  an  "  everlasting"  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  this  new  treaty 
was  a  treason  to  the  Confederacy ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Swiss, 
and  when  their  efforts  to  recall  Ziirich  to  her  federal  obligations  came  to  naught,  they 
determined  to  chastise  by  arms  the  apostate  town.  Itel  Roding,  the  Landamman  of 
Schwyz,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Confederation.  He  led  them  to  victory  within  two 
days  at  Freienbach  and  at  Hirzel,  where,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May,  1443,  he 
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defeated  the  Znrichers  and  the  Austrians.     These  victories  gave  to  the  conquerors 
the  whole  territory  of  Zurich. 

The  Austrian  possessions  were  now  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the  confeder- 
ates. Cowardly,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous,  Frederick  demanded  aid  from  the  princes 
and  cities  of  the  empire.  They  replied  that  this  feud  of  the  house  of  Austria  with 
the  Swiss  concerned  them  not.  The  nobility  in  the  Oberland  were  too  weak,  although 
they  hated  the  Swiss,  to  assist  the  emperor ;  and  under  these  circumstances  Fred- 
erick III.  went  so  far  astray  as  to  demand  from  the  French  king  Charles  VII.  an 
auxiliary  force  of  five  thousand  of  his  mercenaries.  The  French  king  had  just  con- 
cluded a  war  with  Burgundy,  in  which  he  owed  his  victory  to  a  large  mercenary 
force.  These  troops  were  called  Armagnacs  after  their  first  commander,  the  brave  but 
infamous  Count  Bernard  VII,  of  Armagnac.  They  were  a  savage  soldiery,  seasoned 
to  war.  LoiTaine  and  Alsace  had,  in  1439,  learned  to  know  this  sort  of  hirelings,  as 
the  count  of  Vaudemont  had  taken  a  corps  of  them  into  his  pay  during  his  war  with 
Bishop  Conrad  of  Metz.  In  Alsace  the  Armagnacs,  ten  thousand  strong,  had  wrought 
such  havoc  that  the  Strasburg  Chronicle  of  March  1439  says  "  they  violated  inhumanly 
women  and  girls,  whom  they  left  for  dead."  They  were  called  by  the  common  people 
the  "  Knackers." 

And  now  the  head  of  the  German  empire  asked  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Ger- 
many, the  king  of  France,  to  lend  him  a  horde  of  five  thousand  of  these  monsters  to 
aid  him  against  the  Swiss  Confederacy !  Instead  of  the  five  thousand  Armagnacs 
demanded,  the  French  king  gladly  sent  the  bulk  of  the  mercenaries  for  which  he  had 
now  no  need,  and  who  were  ravaging  his  own  land,  twenty-four  thousand  ruffians,, 
and  while  they  were  preparing  to  march,  twenty  thousand  other  mercenary  adven- 
turers flocked  in  from  all  quarters.  They  were  all  taken  into  the  emperor's  pay;  for 
the  king  of  France  found  the  opportunity  too  good  to  obtain  some  influence  in 
Switzerland  and  to  detach  fresh  portions  of  the  empire.  He  sent  the  Dauphin  at  the 
head  of  these  forty-four  thousand  mercenaries,  and  in  August,  1444,  they  surprised 
Mompelgard  and  cruelly  treated  the  city  and  the  whole  country,  although  the  city 
had  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Dauphin,  and  he,  the  future  Lewis  XI.,  had  fixed  his, 
headquarters  in  the  town.  The  king  of  France  announced  that  "he  was  the  more 
disposed  to  aid  the  house  of  Austria,  as  Strasburg  and  the  whole  district  as  far  as  tha 
Rhine  belonged  to  France." 

The  main  army  of  the  confederates  lay  before  Ziirich.  Eight  hundred  men,  the 
van  of  the  confederate  forces,  hastened  to  meet  the  Dauphin,  fell  on  his  flank  at  Prat- 
teln,  and  defeated  an  immensely  more  numerous  division  of  his  army.  Near  Basel  on 
the  Bois,  near  Sanct  Jakob,  the  Armagnacs  cut  off*  this  victorious  advanced  guard. 
Yet  the  latter  fought  for  ten  hours,  till  every  man  lay  dead  on  the  field  except  sixteen 
who  escaped.  Such  a  defeat  was  as  glorious  as  a  victory ;  for  on  this  hot  summer  day, 
the  26th  of  August,  1444,  the  small  band  of  heroes  had  held  out  for  ten  hours  against 
a  French  army  thirty  times  more  numerous,  and  if  it  was  at  last  destroyed,  it  had 
struck  such  murderous  blows  that  ten  times  as  many  French  as  Swiss  had  fallen. 
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The  Dauphin  was  filled  with  astonishment ;  he  had  never  seen  such  courage  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  contemporary  Doring^  he  said  that  the  Swiss  were  not  meu, 
they  proved  themselves  more  than  human ;  if  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  the 
Swiss  only  twenty  thousand,  he  would  not  venture  to  continue  the  war  against  thenL 
Nor  did  he  venture  to  follow  them  into  their  own  country  ;  he  concluded  peace  with 
the  Confederacy.  This  feud  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  emperor  Frederick  in.  that 
the  confederates  were  left  in  possession  of  all  their  claims.  Znrich  had  to  renounce 
her  alliance  with  Austria  and  return  to  the  Confederacy,  which  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  Aargau  and  of  all  the  other  Hapsburg  territory  which  the  emperor  had  hoped 
to  recover  by  means  of  the  Armagnacs. 

The  Armagnacs,  Frederick's  allies,  turned  from  Switzerland  and  flung  themselves 
on  Alsace  and  the  Hapsburg  domains.  The  chronicler  writes  :  "  Every  sorrow,  every 
torture,  every  sufiering  which  heathens  have  ever  caused  to  Christians  were  perpe- 
trated by  these  murderers  on  the  people  of  Alsace.  No  age  or  sex  was  spared.^ 
King  Charles  VU.  showed  that  his  declaration  about  revindication  of  natural  bound- 
aries was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  French  occupied  a  great  portion  of 
Alsace  ;  the  Dauphin  attempted  to  seize  the  imperial  cities  of  Strasburg  and  Basel ; 
at  the  same  time  as  the  inroad  into  Switzerland,  a  French  force  under  the  king  in 
person  had  formed  the  siege  of  Metz,  but  without  success  owing  to  the  heroic  defence 
of  the  citizens.  The  attacks  of  the  king  on  Toul  and  Verdun  also  failed.  On  pay* 
ment  of  a  ransom  the  undisciplined  hordes  evacuated  German  territory. 

During  these  doings  of  the  French  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  was  held.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  empire  declared  their  sentiments  respecting  the  policy  of  the  emperor 
and  his  savage  French  allies  in  such  terms  that  he  left  the  diet,  fled  to  Austria,  and 
for  seven-and-twenty  years  never  appeared  personally  in  a  diet.  But  in  spite  of  their 
bitter  words,  in  spite  of  preparations  for  armed  resistance  by  the  princes,  no  attack 
was  made  on  the  cruel  hordes  of  the  French  king,  but  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Charles  VU.  The  latter  bound  himself  to  evacuate  German  territory  by  the  20th  of 
March,  1445 ;  the  imperial  princes  renounced  all  compensation  for  the  outrages  of 
the  French  army.  But  the  citizens  and  peasants  collected  in  many  places  for  mutual 
assistance  and  protection  from  the  Armagnacs,  and  slew  many  of  them  by  flying 
columns  and  by  surprise. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  ravages  of  these  hordes  is  to  be  imputed  not  only  to 
the  incompetence  of  the  emperor,  but  to  the  princes  and  to  the  cities.  All  were 
^Uty.  A  quarrel  had  for  some  time  been  existing  between  the  princes  and  tlie 
cities ;  the  mutual  dissatisfaction,  which  had  hitherto  led  only  to  individual  feuds, 
increased  and  prepared  for  a  general  outbreak,  a  war  between  the  league  of  Fran- 
conian  and  Swabian  cities  and  the  nobility,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Main 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

After  the  bourgeoisie  had  become  so  powerful,  and  so  superior  in  education,  in 
prosperity,  in  wealth  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  the  latter  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  free  cities ;  afler  the  cities  had  proved  them- 
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selves  victorious  in  various  feuds,  and  had  taken  a  decisive  part  in  state  affairs,  one 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  in  fact,  the  other  only  in  pretence,  feared  that  the  next  step 
would  be  the  depression  or  ruin  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire. 

In  the  last  century,  since  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  the  bourgeoisie  had 
developed  from  its  opening  bud  to  the  perfect  flower.  After  the  first  great  war  with 
the  cities,  the  attitude  a^nd  tone  assumed  by  the  citizens  toward  the  nobles  expressed 
an  increased  self-confidence,  often  a  superiority,  which  seemed  to  the  latter  provoking' 
and  injurious.  The  prosperity,  the  splendor  in  domestic  arrangements  and  in  dress, 
the  general  comfort  which  was  visible  among  both  men  and  women  in  the  ranks  of  the 
free  citizens,  hurt  the  pride  of  the  noble  lords  and  dames  who  lived  in  their  castles ; 
they  were  annoyed  on  entering  an  imperial  city  on  ordinary  days,  and  still  more  on 
festive  occasions  such  as  court-diets,  diets  of  the  princes,  diets  of  the  empire,  to  see 
the  wide  difierence  between  the  external  appearance  of  the  nobles  and  the  brilliancy 
of  civic  life  of  the  burghers  and  their  wives  and  daughters.  They  never  reflected  that 
they  had  become  less  wealthy  partly  from  their  own  fault,  from  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture, by  absenteeism,  by  partition  of  estates,  by  perpetual  feuds  which  destroyed  alike 
the  property  of  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  rendered  their  sources  of  revenue 
unproductive,  kept  them  in  chronic  want  of  money,  and  often  forced  them  to  mort- 
gage  their  best  estates.  While  the  civic  communities  had  sought  for  compensation 
for  the  political  rights  lost  in  the  war,  in  the  extension  of  trade,  industry  and  the 
arts,  by  enlarging  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture  among  the  youth,  by  introdu- 
cing into  their  cities  whatever  could  adorn  domestic  or  social  life,  the  nobles,  on  the 
other  hand,  daily  sank  lower  and  became  more  degenerate. 

Among  the  articles  of  trade  in  the  free  cities  by  which  they  made  great  gain,  the 
most  profitable  was  the  manufacture  of  firearms  and  gunpowder.  The  use  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder  had  extended  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  not  gunpowder,  but  the  use  of  guns  or  cannons  that  a  German  monk  first  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1313  or  1314,  as  a  brief  notice  in  the  annals  of  Ghent  tells  us. 
A  decade  later,  in  1324,  the  citizens  of  Metz  made  a  successful  use  of  their  firearjns 
to  defend  their  city  walls.  Legend  caUs  this  monk  Berthold  Schwarz.  The  German 
cities,  not  the  princes,  first  availed  themselves  of  this  important  discovery,  which  was 
destined  to  change  the  whole  style  of  warfare  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  superiority 
of  the  noble,  or  at  least  to  annihilate  the  robber-knights.  The  burghers  soon  saw 
how  usefiil  for  protection  and  attack  powder  and  guns  must  be,  how  much  they 
would  injure  and  humble  the  steel-clad  noble  and  his  men-at-arms.  They  made 
powder,  then  cannons  and  muskets,  at  first  for  their  own  use,  soon  afterwards  to  sell. 

Although  the  cannons  of  the  day  were  heavy  and  difficult  to  move,  and  although 
the  hand -firearms  remained  for  a  long  period  heavy  and  inaccurate,  yet  from  the 
very  first  they  created  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  Hitherto  the  chief  force  of 
an  army  had  been  its  cavalry,  of  which  the  knights  formed  the  nucleus ;  then  the 
modes  of  defence  adopted  by  the  free  cities  and  the  introduction  of  mercenary  troops, 
rendered  infantry  of  importance.      This  soon  impaired  both  the  consequence  and 
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income  of  the  mounted  noble ;  with  the  employment  of  gunpowder  he  became  almoet 
useless.  For  now  not  mere  strength  of  arm,  but  skill  in  shooting,  in  using  tbe 
cannon  or  the  musket,  decided  battles.  Now  the  master  of  the  artillery  received  s 
higher  pay  than  would  once  have  kept  a  whole  squadron  of  knights  and  meD-st-amu. 
Tbe  South  German  cities,  which  distinguished  themselves  before  tbe  others  in  the 
manufacture  of  powder  and  firearms,  and  which  carried  on  a  wholesale  trade  in  them, 


produced  tbe  best  artillerists.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  Master  Abraham  of 
Memmingen  in  Upper  Swabia.  Duke  Frederick  IV.  of  Austria  paid  him  an  annual 
stipend  of  two  hundred  ducats  to  keep  him  in  his  service,  and  tbe  revolted  nobility 
were  made  to  feel  how  liigh  such  a  man  stood  in  the  opinion  of  bis  prince,  and  what 
service  be  and  his  guns  could  render.  This  Abraham  of  Memmingen  with  bis  cannoa- 
balls  battered  down  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  the  castles  of  the  nobles  that  tbe 
insurgents  submitted.  Another  celebrated  artillerist  was  Hans  Felder,  citizen  of  Uhn; 
when  tbe  emperor  Sigismund  demanded  bis  services  for  a  year  in  bis  Hungarian  var, 
the  city  only  granted  him  to  the  emperor  on  condition  that  "  be  could  come  and  go 
if  be  was  needed  by  Ulm." 

Germany  is  indebted  to  the  Hussites  for  tbe  first  cast  cannons.  Superior  in  all 
military  arts,  the  Hussites  also  perfected  field-pieces,  which  had  previously  been  made 
of  wrougbt-iron  staves,  and  owed  to  them  much  of  their  success.  At  this  time,  when 
tbe  Middle  Ages  were  passing  into  the  New  Age,  tbe  chief  places  for  the  manufacture 
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of  powder  and  firearms,  and  of  the  wholesale  trade  in  them,  were  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg,  not  only  for  Germany,  but  also  for  Italy. 

The  commercial  intercourse  opened  by  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  with  Italy,  and 
especially  with  Venice  and  the  other  Italian  maritime  cities  as  well  as  with  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Lucca,  now  reached  its  greatest  extension.  Not  merely  industry,  but 
the  arts  had  been  promoted,  refined,  and  ennobled  by  this  continued  intercourse  with 
Italy.  All  the  free  imperial  cities  in  Germany  had  taken  part  in  this  cultivation  of 
industry  and  trade.  The  city  of  Ravensburg  in  Wurtemberg,  the  cities  of  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  show  in  their  records  a  very  animated  trade  with  Venice  and  Milan. 
But  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Ulm  were  the  chief  places  of  South  German  industry 
and  art  The  manufacture  of  linen  and  of  woolen  goods  so  flourished  that  the  guild 
of  the  weavers  gave  birth  to  the  richest  and  most  respected  families. 

Nuremberg,  Gmund,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  with  some  cities  of  Lower  Saxony,  were 
famous  for  their  work  in  gold  and  silver  and  their  forging  of  arms,  and  by  their  pro- 
duction of  metal  articles  and  their  extended  trade  gave  a  new  impulse  to  mining. 
The  citizens  of  Augsburg,  the  Fuggers,  Hochstetter,  and  Welser,  worked  the  mines 
in  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  other  Austrian  territories ;  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg,  those 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  Bohemia,  in 
which  latter  country  the  Hussite  wars  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  had  very 
much  depressed  mining.  These  cities  also  distinguished  themselves  by  wooden  ware 
of  all  kinds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  linen-paper  was  discovered 
at  Ravensburg,  and  the  discoverers,  the  brothers  Frick  and  Hans  Holbein,  were  the 
first  manufacturers  of  this  important  article  of  trade ;  but  the  first  paper-mill  was 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  town-councillor  of  Nuremberg, 
the  writer  Ulman  Stromer.  Linen-paper  had  been  made  by  hand ;  Stromer  was  the 
first  to  employ  machines  driven  by  water-power.  Nuremberg  toys  of  wood,  horn, 
bone,  and  metal— even  yet  famous — were  even  at  that  time  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  republic  of  Venice  promoted  in  every  way  the  land  trade  of  the  German 
cities,  but  opposed  by  all  methods  any  attempt  at  maritime  trade ;  she  was  deter- 
mined that  Germans  should  be  excluded  fi'om  Syria  and  Egypt,  whence  she  herself 
brought  her  most  profitable  articles  of  trade.  Yet  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  commercial  magnates  of  Augsburg  succeeded  in  importing  from  the  East 
in  their  own  ships  spices  and  other  Oriental  productions  which  they  had  hitherto 
drawn  from  Venice  and  Italy.  The  citizens  of  the  smaller  cities  of  South  Germany 
were  famous  as  tanners  and  dyers. 

The  chief  commercial  intercourse  of  the  South  German  towns  was  with  Italy,  but 
their  trade  with  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland,  France,  and  Spain  was  nevertheless 
considerable ;  by  this  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  by  trade  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  imperial  cities  increased  in  extent,  in  population,  and  in  wealth.  The  emperors 
and  princes  obtained  loans  from  the  commercial  magnates  of  the  cities,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  negotiation,  gave  them  dignities  and  offices.  The  banker  of  Frederick  III. 
was  at  first  Ulrich  Eggenberger,  and  after  his  death  his  son  Balthasar.     The  former 
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was  a  simple  citizen  and  trader,  the  latter  was  made  a  noble,  and  finally  finance 
minister.  Ulrich  Eggenberg  is  the  ancestor  of  the  princes  of  Eggenberg ;  the  cradle 
of  the  Counts  Fugger  and  Welser  was  near  the  loom. 

With  9uch  progress  in  industry  and  commerce  in  the  imperial  cities,  it  was  incTi- 
table  that  some  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  flourished  more  than  others.  The 
guilds  which  thus  rose  to  importance  looked  down  and  oppressed  the  other  less  for- 
tunate guilds.  As  the  clergy  and  nobility  had  treated  with  arrogance  the  citizens  of 
the  guilds,  so  now  in  the  higher  trading  and  manufacturing  guilds  the  same  curse 
under  which  they  had  so  long  sufiered  and  against  which  they  had  complained  so 
loudly,  the  spirit  of  caste,  again  raised  its  head.  The  goldsmith  or  armorer  looked 
down  on  the  blacksmith  or  locksmith  ;  the  large  merchant  looked  down  with  immeas- 
urable contempt  on  the  small  merchant  and  the  retail  dealer  and  the  lower  branches 
of  trade.  There  existed  now  in  most  of  the  free  cities  a  civic  aristocracy,  just  as 
there  had  existed  an  aristocracy  of  nobles.  Thus  there  was  preparing  in  the  imperial 
cities  a  later  but  inevitable  struggle  between  the  oppressive  and  the  oppressed  citizens, 
between  the  rich  who,  originally  democratic,  had  become  aristocratic,  and  the  towns- 
men, the  suffering  democracy. 

The  more  that  the  cities  promoted  the  instruction  of  youth  by  lay  teachers,  and 
among  all  classes  of  society  the  more  skiUfiil  the  workmen  became  in  their  business, 
the  more  a  feeling  of  honor  was  developed  in  the  lesser  citizens,  so  much  the  more 
were  they  dissatisfied  with  the  pride,  the  caste-spirit,  of  the  rich  commercial  families, 
and  the  numerous  financial  advantages  which  the  rich  possessed  in  comparison  with  the 
poor.  It  was  a  meritorious  service  of  the  imperial  cities  that  they  continually  strove 
to  make  the  school  free  of  clerical  influence,  which  at  this  period  could  only  dull,  not 
enlighten,  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  it  is  a  merit  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  cities  that  they  insisted  on  their  children  learning  to  read,  write,  and  keep 
accounts.  By  this  instruction  thus  given  by  laymen,  every  handicraft  became  an 
art,  every  handicrafljsman  fitted  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.  In  Nuremberg  the 
arts  and  sciences  so  flourished  that  many  females  not  only  knew  ^^  the  necessary  art 
of  keeping  accounts,  but  also  understood  music  and  Latin." 

Architecture  continued  to  embeUish  the  large  free  cities,  not  only  with  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  but,  in  consequence  of  the  wealth  of  so  many  citizens,  with  noble 
private  edifices.  The  art  of  painting  now  came  into  demand,  and  the  famous  painters 
of  the  time  were  all  sons  of  free  civic  communities.  Nicholas  Wurmser  of  Strasburg 
had  been  summoned  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  Bohemia  to  adorn  his  castles  with 
paintings,  and  the  emperor  would  willingly  have  detained  him  there  by  the  greatest 
marks  of  favor.  At  Ulm  on  the  Danube  there  flourished  a  whole  family  of  painters 
named  Schon  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  afterwards  they  settled  partly  at 
Colmar,  and  the  paintings  of  Martin  Schon,  the  most  famous  of  this  artist  family,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  sent  at 
high  prices  to  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England.  Stephen  Lochner,  citizen  of  Con- 
stance, afterwards  of  Cologne,  was  a  contemporary  of  Martin  Schon,  and  painted 
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among  other  masterpieces  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  a  work  declared  by  coimoiaseurB 
to  be  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  century.  He  was  elected  by  the  painters' 
guild  to  the  dignity  of  councillor.  For  so  tiumerouely  was  the  art  represented  that 
in  Cologne  and  other  cities  the  painters  were  formed  into  brotberbooda  and  societies. 
Lochner's  native  town  of  Constance  was  especially  active  in  the  art  of  pdnting,  for 
there  nature  herself  had  placed  before  the  eyes  of  all  her  noblest  paintings,  the  Alpine 
landscapes.     Two  Italians,  well  acquainted  as  eye-witnesses  with  the  German  art  of 


the  period,  Maeas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  the  private  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who 
became  Pope  Pius  II.,  and  the  historian  Faulus  JoviuB,  have  borne  noble  testimony 
to  the  German  art  which  the  &ee  cities  cultivated  at  this  time.  The  latter  says, 
"  Italy  at  this  time  received  from  Germany  her  sculptors,  painters,  engravers,  mecha- 
nicians, mathematicians,  and  hydraulic  en^neers."  While  be  thus  acknowledges  the 
superiori^  of  German  artists,  he  seems  by  his  enumeration  to  except  excellence  in 
grand  works  of  architecture.  But  this  is  not  so,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  was  efiected  by  architects  called  in  from  Ger- 
many, and  that  John  Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  the  year  1482,  requested  the 
town  council  of  Strasburg  to  send  him  the  "  famous  master"  John  Riesenberger  of 
Graz  "to  complete  the  cathedral  by  erecting  the  cupola." 

This  great  architect  Riesenberger  had  since  1471  been  engaged  in  erecting  the 
choir  on  the  east  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  and  had  occupied  from  1480  the 
position  of  architect  to  the  minster  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau. 
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The  citizen,  even  the  working  man,  kept  a  good  table,  and  both  sexes  wore  good 
clothes.  Neat  on  working  days,  the  women  of  the  cities  displayed  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  such  a  splendor  and  variety  of  beautiful  dresses  that  in  many  cities  the 
councils  had  to  pass  sumptuary  laws.  About  this  period  freer  manners  entered  the 
cities,  and  the  old  strict  discipline  decayed  as  life  became  more  enjoyable. 

Many  lamentations  were  uttered  by  ths  writers  of  this  period  respecting  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  times ;  and  the  existence  of  these  evik 
is  proved  by  the  laws  which  either  sought  to  repress  them  by  revolting  severity,  or 
confessed  their  impotence  by  neglecting  the  outrages  of  passion.  High  and  low^ 
priest  and  layman,  are  alike  described  as  abandoning  themselves  to  pleasure  unchecked 
by  any  fear  of  prince  or  church — ^for  these  bonds  were  now  loosened — and  unre- 
strained by  that  refinement  and  delicacy  which  afterwards  arose.  No  doubt  there  is 
some  exaggeration  in  these  complaints.  We  find  at  all  times  men  prone  to  extol  the 
past  by  decrying  the  present,  and  to  contrast  the  vices  they  see  with  the  virtues  they 
imagined  to  exist  in  the  good  old  days.  Especially  in  a  time  of  transition  like  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  do  conservative  minds  regard  all  change  as  corruption ; 
they  forget  that  the  very  license  and  extravagance  which  they  denounce  appear 
because  poverty  and  misery  no  longer  crush  down  the  people. 


CHAPTER   m 


niOURISHINa  STATE  OP  THE  FREE  mPERIAL  CITIES.— JEALOUSY  OP  THE  PRINCES. 
— ^ENEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINL— THE  DEFENCE  OP  SOEST.— FREDERICK  m. 
CROWNED  AT  ROME.— THE  TEUTONIC  ORDER  AND  POLAND.— THE  DUKES  OF 
BURGUNDY.— CHARLES  THE  BOLD.— THE  BATTLE  OP  GRANDSON. 


HIS  prosperity  of  the  free  cities  was  of  itself  an  object  of 

envy  and  hatred  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  these  nobles 

were  determined  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  citizens^ 

because  the  power  of  the  cities  prevented  or  restrained 

their  desires  to  extend  their  domains  and  authority.    One 

of  the  worst  was  the  Margrave  Albert  I.  of  Brandenburg 

Anspachy  the  third  son  of  the  lately -deceased  Elector 

Frederick  L  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  the  partition  of 

his  father's  estates,  received  only  half  of  the  Franconian 

domains  of  the  HohenzoUem.     He  wished  to  extend  his 

power  and  to  annex  civic  and  other  property  around  him. 

Although  Nuremberg  was  under  an  aristocratic  form  of  government, 

he  sought,  from  hatred  to  civic  freedom,  from  princely  insolence,  from 

rapacity  and  wantonness,  to  make  this  imperial  city  a  provincial  city  of 

his  margraviate,  and  to  seize  its  wealth.     Just  as  Count  Eberhard  the 

Growler  of  Wurtemberg  had  acted  towards  Esslingen  and  other  Swabian 

cities,  so  now  did  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  act  towards  Nuremberg.    He 

professed  to  be  repelling  the  assumptions  and  encroachments  of  the  city ; 

and  he  in  a  few  years  formed  a  league  of  princes  and  nobles  to  put 

down  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

The  Franconian  and  Swabian  cities  were  not  ignorant  of  what  was  threatened, 

^nd  thirty-one  cities  formed  a  new  league,  but  only  for  a  few  years.     When  he  and 

his  allies  were  well  prepared,  the  Margrave  and  twenty-two  other  princes  declared 

166 
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war  against  Nuremberg  and  the  thirty  cities  in  league  with  her.  Many  counts  and 
barons  were  on  the  side  of  the  princes  in  this  second  great  war  with  the  cities  in  the 
summer  of  1449. 

In  this  new  struggle  of  the  princes  against  civil  liberty  the  former  had  the  great 
advantage  of  unity  in  command  and  the  military  talents  of  the  Margrave.  The  cities 
displayed  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever  their  previous  defects.  They  had,  indeed^ 
chosen  a  committee  from  the  cities  of  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Nordlingen,  Esslingen,  and 
Memmingen  to  conduct  the  war,  but  it  met  with  no  support  in  any  popular  senti- 
ment. The  cities  acted  independently,  as  they  deliberated  independently.  Tlie 
separate  cities,  narrow-minded  and  selfish,  were  stingy  in  supplying  the  sinews  of 
war ;  each  looked  only  to  its  own  local  interests,  even  the  cities  in  the  committee 
showed  no  community  of  feeling.  They  advised  other  cities  to  make  sacrifices ;  they 
made  none  themselves.  Each  of  the  greater  cities  knew  that  it  was  safe  behind  its 
strong  walls,  as  the  princes  could  not  maintain  a  long  blockade,  and  the  cities  were 
proof  against  the  siege-trains  of  the  day,  and  had  supplied  themselves  with  abundant 
provisions.  The  annalist  of  one  of  these  cities  writes  :  '^  Each  city  thought  only  for 
itself;  they  had  no  supreme  conunander  whom  they  all  obeyed."  Although  the 
resources  of  the  cities  were  sufficient  to  overcome  the  princes,  yet  under  these  cir- 
cumstances no  couunon  enterprise  was  feasible.  Their  forces  were  scattered  in 
skirmishes  and  forays  which  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  On  the  11th  of 
March,  1450,  the  Nurembergers  defeated  the  Margrave  at  PUlenreut  so  severely  that 
he  was  nearly  captured,  but  no  use  was  made  of  this  victory ;  but  on  the  14th  of 
April,  Albert  was  in  luck  again,  and  defeated  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg  and  a  portioa 
of  their  allies.  The  Swabian  cities  had  no  success  against  Count  Ulrich  V.  of  Wur- 
temberg  and  the  nobles  who  formed  his  party.  Wherever  an  enterprise  failed,  one 
city  blamed  the  other  and  excused  itself.  Thus  Augsburg  accused  Esslingen  before 
the  committee  at  Ulm,  although  Augsburg  had  not  exerted  herself  as  she  could  and 
ought  to  have  done.  Hence  arose  bitterness,  discord,  apathy,  despondency,  among 
the  members  of  the  league ;  the  smoke  of  hundreds  of  burning  villages  and  farms 
which  belonged  to  the  domains  of  the  cities,  and  the  interruption  of  all  trade  and 
labor  by  the  war,  made  the  cities  so  much  the  more  inclined  for  peace,  as  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  were  actuated  by  no  high  idea,  but  by  a  selfish  spirit  which  never 
looked  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  cities  of  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  cause  of  the  cities  was  looking  bad ;  but  on  the  20th 
of  that  month  they  gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Margrave  at  Rednizen- 
bach.  The  princes  felt  the  cost  of  the  war  more  than  the  cities  did,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  villages  and  estates  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  the  cities  did,  for  the 
latter  had  from  the  first  more  money  than  the  princes  and  nobles,  for  whom  their 
villages  and  dues  were  their  last  source  of  revenue.  The  princes,  too,  thus  became 
inclined  for  peace,  and  peace  was  concluded  at  Baniberg  on  the  22d  of  June,  1450. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  each  was  to  restore  whatever  they  had  seized ;  the 
past  was  to  be  forgotten.     Forgetting  was  easier  to  the  princes  and  cities  than  to 
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the  country-people  whose  houses  and  crops  had  been  burnt,  whose  vmeyards  had 
been  cut  down,  and  whose  cattle,  so  needful  for  labor  as  well  as  food,  had  been  taken 
from  them  or  slaughtered. 

Peace  was  negotiated  by  the  emperor's  prime-minister.  At  this  time  Caspar 
Schlick  was  no  longer  his  chancellor ;  he  had  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1449.  His 
place  was  filled  by  -^neas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
emperor's  councillor  and  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  See.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  had 
made  his  acquaintance  when  he  was  the  emperor's  ambassador,  and  had  taken  him 
into  his  service  as  a  secret  agent.  Hitherto  Piccolomini,  who  was  at  once  poet, 
historian,  orator,  and  statesman,  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  in 
Germany  to  the  emperor  Frederick  what  Richelieu  became  to  France,  or  Metternich 
to  Austria.  For  a  long  time  he  sought  to  show  this  head  of  the  empire  how  by  a 
really  general  council  of  the  Church  he  could  compose  all  ecclesiastical  confusions, 
restore  the  imperial  power,  establish  his  house,  keep  Germany  and  Italy  in  subjec- 
tion one  by  means  of  the  other,  and  be  an  Emperor  and  Caesar  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words. 

Frederick  had  been  induced  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  to  take  into  his  service 
Caspar  Schlick,  the  chancellor  of  his  predecessors  Sigismund  and  Albert.  The  man, 
a  common  citizen's  son,  was  not  very  acceptable  to  his  aristocratic  pride,  and  his 
superiority  of  intellect  and  strength  of  will  threatened  to  be  oppressive.  Only  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  compelled  him  to  supply  his  own  incapacity  for  reigning 
by  the  talents  of  the  tried  statesman  Schlick. 

Frederick  HI.,  lazy,  dull  of  heart,  without  love  for  the  empire,  had  been  urged  in 
vain  by  Schlick  to  visit  the  provinces  of  the  empire  and  to  personally  let  the  people 
see  that  a  German  emperor  existed.  But  Frederick  refused,  in  spite  of  the  lawless^ 
condition  of  the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Schlick  the  empire  troubled  him  no 
more,  and  Piccolomini,  seeing  that  the  emperor  gave  no  heed  to  his  enterprising 
ideas,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Papal  See  and  served  it  against  the  Germans,  in 
order  by  this  means  to  extend  his  circle  of  activity,  and,  if  he  had  good  fortune,  pave 
the  way  to  the  Papal  throne.  The  Germans  were  now  sold  and  betrayed.  The 
negotiation  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  princes  and  cities  was  the  only  thing 
which  occupied  the  emperor  and  his  ministers.  How  low  the  dominant  parties  in 
the  cities  had  fallen,  as  regards  understanding  and  public  spirit,  is  shown  by  the  bitter 
quarrels  that  arose  among  them  after  the  peace,  about  the  division  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  each  city  wanted  to  pay  as  little  as  possible,  and  impose  as  much  as  it  could 
on  its  neighbors.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities,  Nuremberg  and 
Augsburg,  were  especially  mean.  The  Swiss  Confederation  had  proved  its  republican 
spirit  and  S3rmpathy  with  the  cause  of  the  German  bourgeoisie  by  refusing  to  the 
princes  permission  to  raise  troops  in  Swiss  territory,  while  it  willingly  allowed  enlist- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  cities,  and  supplied  Nuremberg  with  ammunition,  although 
it  had  no  close  connection  with  that  city.  In  the  committee  of  the  cities  at  Ulm, 
when  discussion  arose  about  the  pay  of  Swiss  mercenaries  who  had  been  raised  for 
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the  common  cause,  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg  and  Ratisbon  refused  to  pay  their 
allotment  ^^  because  the  Swiss  troops  had  done  no  essential  service  to  their,  two 
cities."  In  the  case  of  Nuremberg  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the  truth.  In  anger 
that  Ratisbon  should  have  to  pay,  one  of  the  deputies  of  that  city  replied  to  the 
Swabian  delegates,  "  The  devil  take  your  league  I " 

The  democratic  city  of  Esslingen,  one  of  the  richest  free  cities  of  Swabia,  was  at 
this  time  so  stingy,  so  forgetful  of  the  principles  and  obligations  due  to  the  cause  of 
the  cities,  that  it  sought  support  in  the  sworn  enemies  of  civic  liberty,  the  princes, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  demands  of  the  league  of  cities  were  excessive.  This  city 
did  not  sink  by  conquest  to  the  condition  of  a  protege  of  a  prince  but  by  its  own 
choice ;  from  niggardliness  this  free  city  placed  itself  in  the  year  1454  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  for  a  term  of  sixty  years,  in  order  to  escape  the 
payment  of  the  sum  imposed  by  the  league  as  its  allotted  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
league.  It  was  different  in  the  case  of  other  cities;  the  power  of  neighboring 
princes  compelled  many  to  place  themselves  under  protection,  as  they  saw  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  sister  cities,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  conviction  that 
a  free  bourgeoisie  could  only  maintain  itself  if  the  free  cities  were  willing,  each  for  all, 
and  all  for  one,  to  make  voluntary  sacrifices. 

Evil  were  the  results  of  this  war  to  many  barons  and  counts  who  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  princes  against  the  cities.  The  Margrave  Albert,  whom  his  friends 
called  Achilles,  had  always  on  his  lips  the  words,  ^'  Fire  is  in  war  what  the  Magnifi- 
cat is  in  Evensong " ;  and  the  never-ceasing  pillars  of  fire  flaming  up  from  the  two 
hundred  villages  consumed  in  the  war  gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  in  Franconia  one 
could  read  by  night ;  but  many  a  noble  saw  his  fief  or  his  domain  destroyed  in  the 
same  conflagration  ;  many  were  so  impoverished  as  to  be  forced  to  leave  their  baro- 
nial castles  and  enter  into  the  service  of  some  prince.  This  must  have  been  humili- 
ating for  the  old  noble  families,  if  they — as  often  befeU — ^were  now  servants  of  princely 
parvenues  whose  nobility  was  in  many  instances  of  only  late  date,  or  of  princes  who 
had  gradually  raised  themselves  from  the  rank  of  those  whose  peers  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  and  who  now  employed  their  old  comrades  of  knightly  rank  in  their 
service,  and  finally  treated  them  as  subjects. 

The  feuds  of  the  nobility,  of  prince  against  prince,  of  baron  against  baron,  con- 
tributed likewise  to  impoverish  the  nobles.  For  not  only  the  sovereign  princes,  whose 
numbers  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  forty,  but  eveiy 
individual  freeman  now  claimed  and  practised  the  right  of  feud. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  war  with  the  cities  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  a  feud 
with  wide  ramifications  raged  in  Westphalia  between  Archbishop  Dietrich  11.  of 
Cologne  and  the  city  of  Soest,  and  between  the  allies  of  both  parties. 

Struggles  between  the  princes  and  the  cities  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Lower 
Saxony.  Even  the  Guelphic  princes  sought  to  crush  this  or  that  Hanse  town.  The 
most  violent  contest  was  between  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  Soest.  The  archbishop 
had  fallen  into  debt  from  the  luxury  of  his  court  and  his  love  for  war.     He  sought 
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for  relief  by  imposing  taxes  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  his  territories— taxes 
on  chattels  and  cattle^  and  poll-taxes.  ^'  He  took  from  the  people  more  than  they 
could  afford ;  villages  which  had  no  money  to  give  he  pawned  for  such  sums  that 
tliey  had  thereafter  to  pay  heavy  interest."  He  laid  these  imposts  not  only  on  the 
country-people  but  on  the  cities  in  his  archdiocese.  Neuss,  the  next  city  to  Cologne,, 
at  first  resisted  these  demands,  but  finally  submitted  and  paid.  Not  so  Spest.  This 
city  had  won  such  franchises  and  rights  that  it  was  regarded  as  independent,  and  its 
liberty  was  very  nearly  that  of  an  immediate  city  of  the  empire.  To  oppose  the 
claims  of  Archbishop  Dietrich,  Soest  renewed  the  old  alliance  with  his  enemy  Duke 
Adolphus  of  Cleve,  and  with  the  cities  of  Dortmund,  Paderborn,  Miinster,  Osnaburg, 
and  Lippstadt.  These  episcopal  cities  had  been  long  striving  without  success  to  fre& 
themselves  from  the  power  of  their  spiritual  princes.  Supplied  by  these  cities  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  supported  with  troops  by  Duke  Adolphus  of  Cleve 
and  the  count  of  Lippe,  Soest  defended  lierself  for  five  years  against  the  archbishop 
and  the  nobles  allied  with  him.  All  attempts  of  the  elector  failed  against  the  strong 
walls  and  towers  of  the  well-provisioned  city,  and  against  the  dauntless  courage  and 
endurance  of  the  citizens  of  both  sexes. 

It  was  the  emperor's  duty  to  protect  Soest  from  this  unjust  oppression,  but  Fred- 
erick allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by  the  archbishop  to  pronounce  Soest  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  In  the  fifth  year  the  elector,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  sat  down 
before  the  city  on  the  2d  of  July,  1447.  He  had  taken  twenty  thousand  Bohemians 
into  his  pay.  To  these  were  added  his  own  men  and  the  imperial  army  charged  with 
executing  the  ssntence  of  outlawry  under  the  Landgrave  Lewis  I.  of  Hesse.  The 
ravages  which  the  besieging  array  had  wrought  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  prevented  it  from  keeping  the  field,  as  food  for  such  a  number  of  men 
and  horses  could  not  be  procured.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1447,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  delivered  a  last  assault  on  the  city,  which  was  repelled  by  the  citizens.  The 
women  labored  to  ensure  the  victory  of  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Barthold,  in  his 
work  *^  Soest,  the  City  of  the  Engem,"  writes :  "  Providing  for  every  contingency,, 
the  citizens  placed  along  their  waUs  huge  kettles,  brewing  vats  with  boiling  water  in 
which  meal  was  mixed.  The  women  sedulously  kept  this  porridge  boiling,  and  were 
delighted  with  this  death-dealing  cookery."  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  defenders 
hurled  this  boiling  broth  and  vessels  full  of  lime  on  to  the  heads  of  the  storming  party 
with  terrible  success. 

The  archbishop  raised  the  siege.  His  means  were  exhausted ;  he  could  not  pro- 
long the  war.  The  peace  of  the  2d  of  April,  1449,  secured  to  Soest  her  independ- 
ence, her  rights  and  possessions. 

In  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  the  Victorious  had  assumed  the  electoral  cap  against 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor.  This  Palsgrave  Fritz,  whom  his  enemies  called  also  Fritz 
the  Bad,  defeated  eighteen  princes  and  counts  at  Pfeddersheim  in  the  year  1458. 
Diether  von  Isenburg,  the  Archbishop-elector  of  Mainz,  was  deposed  by  the  Pope* 
because  he  refused  to  pay  the  shameless  demands  of  the  Holy  See  for  his  confirmation.. 
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Fritz  took  up.  the  archbishop's  cause  and  defeated  liia  eaemiea  at  Seckenheim  in  1462, 
and  took  priaouers  Count  Uhicb  of  Wurteiuberg,  the  Margrave  of  Badeo,  and  tfae 
bishop  of  Metz.  He  kept  them  in  custody  in  his  castle  of  Heidelberg,  gave  tbem  a 
good  table,  but  always  without  any  bread.  When  they  complained  be  led  tbem  t« 
the  window,  opened  it  and  pointed  to  the  Still-smouldering  fields ;  they  had  set  fire 
to  the  whole  com  crops  of  the  peasantry.  He  released  them  for  a  ransom  of  two 
hundred  thousand  gulden. 


But  all  these  occurrences  passed  o%'er  Frederick  III.  imnoticed.  He  remained 
inactive  even  when  his  hereditary  domains  were  in  jeopardy.  When  the  Hungarians, 
in  1446,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  when  everything  called  him  to  arms,  lie 
remained  in  bis  gardens,  where  he  wa^  busy  in  preparing  bis  plants  for  the  vrinter. 
He  even  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  order  to  have  the  imperial  crown,  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Nuremberg,  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Pope  in  Rome. 

In  Rome  the  Pope  betrothed  him  to  Eleonore,  the  daugliter  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, who,  a  beautiful  princess  of  sixteen,  "of  cheerful  countenance,  with  dark 
sparkling  eyes,  small  moutii,  una  rosy  ciieeks,  came  across  sea."     The  emperor  had 
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already  taken  as  a  lapsed  fief  the  new  dukedom  of  Milan,  because  the  Duke  Philip 
Visconti  had  died  leaving  no  son.  But  the  resumption  of  the  fief  took  place  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  not  by  arms,  and  Francis  Sforza,  the  general  of  the  late  duke,  had 
made  himself  duke  and  lord  of  Milan.  Sforza  was  Visconti's  son-in-law,  but  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  peasant,  who  had  risen  firom  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  to  that 
of  general.  The  aristocratic  pride  of  the  emperor  despised  the  low-bom  adventurer, 
and  held  him  unworthy  of  investiture  with  the  dukedom,  although  he  had  not  power 
to  dispossess  him.  He  therefore  passed  Milan  without  receiving  the  Lombard  crown. 
Under  the  pretence  that  the  plague  raged  in  Milan,  he  had  the  Lombard  crown  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  Pope  in  Rome,  and,  three  days  afterwards,  the  imperial  crown. 
At  this  last  ceremony  Frederick,  who,  according  to  old-standing  laws  of  the  empire, 
was  already  emperor  by  virtue  of  his  election,  submitted,  before  the  formal  corona- 
tion, to  have  a  place  assigned  him  below  the  first  cardinal. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  a  German  emperor  was  crowned  in  Rome. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  mere  formality  of  a  coronation  only  which  Frederick  III. 
received  from  the  Holy  See  in  return  for  guaranteeing  to  it  all  that  men  had  been 
laboring  to  take  from  it.  He  purchased,  at  the  cost  of  the  empire,  many  concessions 
from  the  Holy  Father.  The  emperor  Had  already,  by  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  in 
1448,  turned  back  the  tide  of  Church  reform,  for  this  document  annulled  all  that 
had  been  resolved  by  the  Council  of  Basel  for  the  amendment  of  the  Church.  The 
emperor,  under  the  influence  of  his  secretary  Piccolomini,  was  entirely  on  the  Pope's 
side.  Piccolomini  wrote  to  the  Pope  :  "  There  is  nothing  to  fear  fi-om  Frederick ;  he 
has  brought  it  to  pass  that  all  the  Germans  obey  the  Pope."  It  seemed  indeed  as  if 
the  German  empire  was  dead  and  over.  The  emperor  was  no  longer  visible,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  great  emperors,  traversing  his  empire  ;  so  many  years  had  elapsed  during 
which  Frederick  had  never  been  seen,  that  the  high  idea  of  the  imperial  dignity  faded 
fi-om  the  minds  of  men.  The  Holy  See,  on  the  other  band,  victoriously  emerging 
from  the  last  struggle,  interfered  wherever  possible  ih  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Its 
activity,  even  in  temporal  matters,  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  emperor, 
and  men  became  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  Pope  was  higher  than  the  emperor ; 
"  The  Papal  See  is  the  supreme  source  of  Christendom."  The  Pope,  as  Gregory  VH. 
had  done,  called  himself  the  Sun,  and  the  emperor  the  Moon  ;  and  in  truth  it  was  so. 

JFrederick  IH.  was  without  any  feeling  how  unworthy  a  position  this  was  for  a 
German  emperor  towards  the  Papal  See,  much  less  did  he  oppose  the  ever-increasing 
claims  of  the  latter.  And  yet  the  financial  skill  of  the  Roman  court  now  plunged 
deep  into  the  purses  of  the  German  nation  ;  the  Pope,  as  Frederick's  son  Maximilian 
expressed  it,  "got  from  the  German  empire  a  hundred  times  the  revenue  the  emperor 
got."  The  German  princes,  who  saw  so  much  German  money  flowing  out  to  Rome 
while  they  themselves  often  suffered  for  the  want  of  it,  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
emperor  to  seize  this  or  that  favorable  moment  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
nation ;  but  his  Italian  minister  persuaded  him  that  the  German  princes  were  a  sort  of 
revolutionists  who  wanted  to  imitate  the  French ;  every  bishop  could  not  be  a  Pope  in 
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his  own  diocese ;  the  emperor  needed  the  Pope,  the  Pope  the  emperor,  it  was  ridiculous 
to  injure  the  man  from  whom  one  expects  help.  By  these  arguments  Frederick  was 
induced  to  treat  the  Pope  as  his  best  friend  and  ally,  and  worked  against  the  princes, 
'^  who  had  awakened  from  their  dream  and  were  detennined  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,"  as  George  Mayer,  the  secretary  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  expressed  himself, 
"  for  more  ways  will  be  devised  to  rob  the  Germans,  as  barbarians,  of  their  money, 
whereby  the  nation,  once  so  powerful,  will  become  a  handmaid^  and  be  plunged  into 
degrading  poverty." 

The  prime-minister  of  Mainz  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  patriotism.  Gregory  of 
Heimburg  stands  by  his  side  among  the  patriots  of  the  time.  This  statesman,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  Franconian  family,  had  long  been  syndic  of  Nuremberg,  and  then  bad 
entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  the  same  who  had  been  deposed  along 
with  the  elector  of  Cologne  because  they  both  worked  against  the  Pope.  Heimburjr 
was  one  of  the  best  educated  and  eloquent  men  in  Germany.  This  German  patriot 
was  strong  in  character  and  true  to  his  convictions ;  the  emperor's  minister,  Mueas^ 
Piccolomini,  was  devoid  of  character  and  faithless.  Friends  in  their  youth,  they 
became  in  after  years  opponents  in  policy.  The  discernment  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  empire,  the  undaunted  resolution  to  maintain  Gteiman  interests  which  Mayer  anil 
Heimburg  displayed,  were  the  very  reasons  why  the  chancellor  Piccolomini,  tlur 
secret  agent  of  Rome,  painted  these  patriots  as  revolutionary,  as  men  who  threatened 
danger  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor,  narrow-minded  and  foolisl , 
listened  to  him  and  believed  him. 

As  early  as  1445  the  emperor  had  undertaken  to  frustrate  the  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  to  compel  the  German  bishops  to  quit  the  antagonism  to  Rome  which 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basel  had  suggested.  In  return  he  received  from  the 
Pope  the  right  of  presenting  to  one  hundred  prebends  or  other  ecclesiastical  position.^ 
in  his  hereditary  domains,  the  right  for  his  own  life  of  nominating  to  the  sees  of 
Trent,  Brixen,  Chur,  Gurk,  and  Triest,  and  the  promise  of  the  imperial  crown.  The 
imperial  trader  had  obtained  in  these  rights  of  presenting  to  prebends  and  rich  bishop- 
rics an  abundant  source  of  income,  and  now,  as  a  reward  for  his  treason  to  the  present 
and  his  sale  of  the  future  of  the  nation  by  his  mean  surrender  of  their  highest  interests 
to  the  Papal  See,  he  received  a  money  payment  enormous  for  that  time,  a  remunera- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  Pope,  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
ducats ;  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  were  payable  within  two  years  after  the 
reduction  of  the  German  Church  under  the  old  Papal  yoke,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
by  the  successors  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Great  as  were  the  above-named  returns 
made  to  the  emperor,  who  was  sold  by  his  Italian  chancellor  to  Rome,  who  forgot  his 
God  and  his  oaths,  and  who  sold  himself,  the  further  grants  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  and  the  faithful  quite  beyond  all  experience.  These  further  grants  consisted 
in  permission  given  by  the  Pope  to  collect  a  tenth  from  all  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
Germany. 

The  emperor  thus  betrayed  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  the  nation  which  was  longing 
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for  a  reform  in  the  Church,  and  after  the  death  of  this  Pope  continued  to  betray  it  to 
his  successor  Nicolas  V.  The  electors,  indeed,  had  at  a  diet  at  Frankfort  in  March, 
1446,  formed  a  league  ^'  for  general  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  and  Pope 
Eugenius  on  their  rights,"  and  to  compel  the  emperor  and  Pope  to  recognize  the 
reforms  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  all  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
these  councils  of  the  Church.  But  at  the  diet  which  assembled  in  the  September  of 
this  year  the  crafty  Italian,  who  served  at  once  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  league — ^by  bribery.  Papal  gold,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
emperor,  first  corrupted  four  of  the  councillors  of  the  Elector  Dietrich  of  Mainz,  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  high-steward  of  Erbach,  by  the  present  of  two  thousand 
gold  gulden.  They  kept  urging  their  master,  who  had  a  magnificent  court  and 
required  much  money,  till  at  last  he,  too,  yielded  to  bribery.  He  now  aided  them 
in  breaking  up  the  league  of  the  electors  against  the  Pope  and  emperor,  and  the 
first  person  to  whose  seduction  he  lent  himself  was  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  As 
a  reward  for  hiis  desertion  of  his  colleagues,  the  latter  received  from  the  Pope  like 
concessions  to  those  received  by  the  emperor.  Finally  the  Elector  Frederick  11.  of 
Saxony  was  led  astray  by  similar  overtures. 

By  this  system  of  corruption  they  finally  assented  to  the  Concordat  of  Vienna, 
which  gave  up  the  last  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Basel,  although  the 
resolutions  of  this  council  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  Pope.  The  new  Pope, 
Nicolas  v.,  recovered  by  this  Concordat  the  whole  power  which  the  Holy  See  had 
possessed  before  the  Council  of  Constance.  There  was,  however,  no  prospect  that  a 
diet  of  the  empire  would  confirm  this  disgraceful  bargain  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  the  chancellor  Piccolomini  sought  to  gain  by  bribery  the- 
assent  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes.  One  aft;er  another  they  were  captured 
by  his  money.  With  the  princes  so  disposed,  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  loyalty 
of  a  Heimburg,  of  a  George  Mayer,  or  of  other  right-thinking  men  were  of  no  avail. 
The  betrayer  of  the  nation  to  Rome,  the  emperor^s  chancellor,  was  rewarded  by  the 
Pope  with  a  bishopric,  became  in  a  few  years  a  cardinal  and  first  minister  of  the  Holy^ 
See,  and  finally  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Pius  H.  in  the  year  1458. 

Equally  pitiful  and  contemptible  was  the  conduct  of  Frederick  III.  with  regard  ta 
the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  had  risen  to  be  a  powerful  adversary  of  Gtermany.  The 
Teutonic  Order  had  long  been  a  bulwark  against  the  Slavonic  East.  A  new  Germany 
bad  arisen  in  the  wide  territories  where  the  Wends  had  once  dwelt,  by  the  continued 
immigration  of  German  settlers ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights 
rested  on  their  stout  arms,  their  industry,  their  prosperity.  The  officers  of  the  Order, 
however,  too  oft;en  misused  their  power  towards  the  German  cities  of  their  precincts, 
and  even  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  contest  between  the  Order,  the  knights 
in  their  castles,  and  the  population  of  the  cities  had  weakened  the  political  power  of 
the  Order.  The  heathen  Jagellon,  grand-prince  of  Lithuania,  became  a  Christian  and 
gained  the  hand  of  Hedwig,  the  fair  queen  of  Poland,  and  with  it  the  Polish  crown. 
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At  his  baptism  at  Cracow  he  received  the  name  of  Wladislaw.  His  whole  bouse  and 
the  most  illustrious  Boyars  of  Lithuania  submitted  to  baptism^  and  Jagellon's  liber^i 
donations  to  those  of  the  people  who  became  Christians  soon  induced  the  majority  of 
the  Lithuanians  to  follow  his  example.  The  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
principality  of  Lithuania  under  one  head^  that  of  the  cunning  and  daring  Jagellon. 
who  was  a  distinguished  general,  powerfully  affected  the  position  of  Germany. 

United  Poland  and  Lithuania  formed  a  power  to  which  the  spiritual  chivalry  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  must  succumb.  The  injustice  which  the  Orders  bowed  to  JageQon 
produced  the  collision.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1410,  the  Order  imprudently  gave  battle 
to  the  Poles  at  Tannenberg  before  the  knights  had  been  joined  by  their  Hungarian 
allies ;  the  result  was  such  a  defeat  that  more  than  two  hundred  knights,  including 
the  grand-master  and  almost  all  his  officers  and  forty  thousand  warriors  of  the  Order, 
covered  the  field  of  battle ;  fifteen  thousand  with  their  whole  camp,  artillery,  and 
incalculable  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Teutonic  Order  never 
recovered  from  this  blow. 

Now  were  seen  the  results  of  the  evil  deeds  which  the  knights,  rendered  arrogant 
by  long  good  fortune,  had  perpetrated.  Their  subjects,  whose  burdens  had  been 
intolerable,  whose  holiest  rights  had  been  violated,  welcomed  the  Polish  king  as  a 
liberator.  All  the  bishops  of  "  New  Germany  "  hastened  to  meet  him.  Almost  all 
the  cities,  Dantzic  and  Elbing  at  their  head,  joyfully  submitted  and  furnished  the 
victor's  camp  with  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  while  Jagellon  was  sagacious  enough  to 
reward  the  citizens  by  important  liberties  and  rights.  The  remaining  knights  of  the 
degenerate  Order  were  of  two  kinds :  one  surrendered  nearly  all  the  forts  and  castles 
of  the  Order  to  the  victorious  Pole  and  did  homage  to  him ;  the  other  got  together 
all  the  gold  and  silver  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  fled  to  Grermany. 

Count  Henry  of  Plauen,  commander  of  Schwetz,  a  small  town  in  Pomerelia  on 
the  Vistula,  eight  miles  from  Thorn,  hastened  to  Marienburg  and  defended  the  capital 
of  the  Order  so  vigorously  that  all  Jagellon's  assaults  on  its  waUs  were  fruitless.  Sick- 
ness, want  of  supplies,  the  approach  of  the  Hungarians  who  were  coming  to  aid  the 
Oermans,  compelled  Jagellon  to  retire  to  his  own  country,  and  soon  all  the  strong 
places,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Order.  Henry  of 
Plauen,  who  was  elected  grand-master,  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Poland,  and  on 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  received  back  the  prisoners  and  forts  still  in  the  hands  of 
Jagellon.  The  possessions  of  the  Order  were  as  large  as  before  the  war,  but  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Order  and  of  German  ideas  in  the  northeast  of  Europe  had  passed 
away.  Gennan  influence,  Germanism,  had  prevailed  nearly  two  hundred  years; 
henceforward  the  crown  of  Poland  and  Slavism  predominated.  The  Slaves  who  had 
once  ruled  these  districts  as  their  own,  and  had  for  centuries  fought  and  sulBfered  for 
them,  now,  after  conquest  and  long  servitude,  found  themselves  again  the  dominant 
race.  As  the  rule  of  the  Germans  had  rather  harassed  than  civilized  the  subject 
nationality,  rather  exhausted  than  fostered  its  prosperity,  rather  crushed  than  ele- 
vated, and  had  thus  daily  sharpened  the  hatred  of  the  iU-used  Slaves,  there  now  came 
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a  time  of  retaUation.  The  agony  of  Slavism  as  well  as  the  reign  of  the  Order  was 
over. 

The  sins  of  the  Order  had  been  great;  not  only  towards  the  Slave  population  but 
towards  the  German  cities  and  peasantry.  Nowhere  else  had  an  aristocracy  allowed 
itself  such  arbitrariness,  such  arrogance^  such  insolence  as  were  displayed  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Teutonic  Order  by  the  knight  in  white  mantle  and  black  cross,  who  was 
at  once  soldier  and  monk,  knight  and  priest.  The  debauchery  and  license  of  the 
knights,  the  loss  of  the  treasures  of  the  Order  after  the  defeat  at  Tannenberg,  the 
plundering  by  Jagellon's  army,  had  so  impoverished  the  Order  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  raise  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Poles.  Henry  of  Plauen  had  recourse  to  an 
issue  of  paper-money  and  to  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  The  value  of  the  Prussian 
mark  was  in  1410  worth  four  thalers  of  the  money  of  the  period;  in  1411  to  1413 
this  mark  declined  to  two  thalers,  and  at  last,  as  Henry's  successors  continued  to 
depreciate  the  coinage,  it  became  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  twelve  groschen. 

These  measures  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  property  values  of  the  country,  and 
a  stiU  more  disastrous  influence  on  its  foreign  commerce,  which  was  almost  wholly 
interrupted.  A  year  afterwards  the  grand-master  gave  the  territory  of  the  Order  a 
kind  of  constitution.  He  formed  a  council  from  twenty  native  nobles  and  twenty- 
seven  citizens  of  the  most  important  cities,  with  the  right  of  participation  in  the 
government  and  of  representing  the  interests  of  the  subject  population.  By  this 
plan  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  knights,  which  had  been  unlimited,  was  restrained. 
They  revolted  against  the  constitution,  conspired  against  Henry  of  Plauen,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  dignity  as  grand-master.  He  sought  to  recover  his  place  by  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Poland.  His  negotiation'  with  the  latter  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  placed  in  strict  confinement  in  Brandenburg. 

The  Teutonic  knights  sought  in  vain  to  overthrow  the  legalized  constitution.  The 
provincial  nobility  and  the  cities  clung  to  it.  The  knights,  however,  without  regard 
ibr  constitution  or  law,  continued  their  violence  and  license;  nay,  increased  them. 
Deputies  of  the  cities  and  the  provincial  nobility  met  together  at  Culm  ^^  to  deliberate 
and  discuss  how  to  cast  off  the  unendurable  yoke  from  the  necks  of  themselves  and 
their  children."  Their  complaints  alleged  grievous  crimes  against  the  knights.  They 
had  invited  in  friendly  guise  nobles  and  citizens  to  banquets,  and  then  murdered  them ; 
others  they  had  beheaded  without  law  or  judgment,  without  accusation  or  hearing, 
and  confiscated  their  goods ;  they  had  drowned  men  who  had  beautiful  wives,  and 
dishonored  both  maids  and  matrons  ;  they  had  sold  their  own  friends ;  they  had  bur- 
dened the  merchant  in  every  way.  At  Culm  they  resolved  on  holding  a  general 
assembly  of  the  estates  at  Elbing.  At  this  assembly,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1440, 
a  terrible  picture  was  drawn  of  the  evil  rule  and  conduct  of  the  knights  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  country ;  fifty-one  provincial  nobles  and  twenty-one  deputies  from 
cities  formed  here  the  "Prussian  League."  Three  weeks  later  it  was  sealed  at 
Marienburg ;  the  greater  part  of  the  country  joined  it.  The  knights  of  the  Order 
were  enraged  at  the  union  of  the  estates  of  Prussia,  and  cast  about  how  to  dissolve  it. 
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For  the  most  part  they  regarded  it  as  a  revolt  of  '^  faithless  subjectSy*'  but  did  not 
venture  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  This  Prussian  League  had  legal  support  in  the 
constitution  ;  the  grand-master  Paul  of  Nursdorf  and  his  successor  Conrad  of  Eriichs- 
hausen^  formally  acknowledged  this  league^  which  entered  upon  the  right  given  to  it 
by  the  constitution,  the  right  of  sharing  in  the  managment  of  public  afiairs.  This 
body  gradually  drew  to  itself  the  government  of  the  country,  to  the  great  benefit, 
financially  and  morally,  of  the  grand -mastership,  the  provincial  nobility  and  the 
people. 

The  estates  had  not  neglected  to  have  their  league  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the 
Qerman  empire,  Frederick  III.  Erlichshausen  died  in  1449.  On  his  death-bed  he 
advised  the  Order  against  electing  his  nephew  Lewis  to  be  his  successor.  But  the 
majority  of  the  knights  preferred  to  have  the  companion  of  their  licentiousness  as 
their  grand-master ;  he  had  promised  at  any  price  to  destroy  the  Prussian  League. 

The  intestine  war  between  the  league  of  the  estates  and  the  Teutonic  Order  was 
approaching  an  outbreak ;  but  both  parties  appealed  to  the  emperor  Fred^ck  m. 
as  arbitrator.  He  forgot  that  he  had  confirmed  the  league,  without  doubt  for  money 
paid  down  by  the  estates,  and  now,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1452,  he,  as  arbitrator, 
ordered  the  Prussito  League  to  dissolve  itself  forthwith.  The  provincial  deputies 
thereupon  paid  him  five  thousand  four  hundred  gulden,  and  the  emperor,  on  receipt 
of  this  sum,  renewed,  on  the  22d  of  December,  his  recognition  and  confirmation  of 
the  league.     This  bribe  and  its  results  are  proved  by  authoritative  evidence. 

In  the  following  year  the  brethren  of  the  Order  in  Moravia  attacked  the  Prussian 
delegates  on  their  way  to  Vienna,  robbed  them  of  their  money  and  most  important 
documents,  murdered  some  of  them,  and  dragged  others  away  as  prisoners.  The 
Order,  however,  obtained  from  the  emperor,  for  eighty  thousand  gulden,  a  new 
decision,  which,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1453,  ordered  the  inmiediate  dissolution  of 
the  Prussian  estates. 

Thus  did  Frederick  traffic  with  his  Judgments,  thus  did  he  sell  and  betray  the 
most  grave  interests  of  the  empire,  by  thus  surrendering  the  Prussian  estates  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Betrayed  by  the  head  of  the  empire,  whose  noblest 
duty  it  was  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  abandoned  by  the  German  nation  in  their 
resistance  to  their  oppressors,  the  Prussian  estates,  nobles  and  citizens,  in  the  rage 
and  hatred  of  despair,  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  Germans  and  to  feel  themselves 
in  connection  with  the  empire  ;  they  resolved  never  to  allow  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
the  Order  to  be  imposed  on  their  necks  again,  and  therefore  took  refuge  with  the  king 
of  Poland,  under  whose  protection  they  placed  themselves.  These  gallant  Germans 
in  the  Northeast  were  compelled,  by  the  shameful  conduct  of  their  emperor,  to  ask 
protection  from  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  of  the  empire,  protection  against  dis- 
honoring tyranny  on  the  part  of  Germans  and  the  ruffians  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 

The  sagacious  king  of  Poland,  Casimir  m.,  gladly  took  the  Prussian  estates  under 
his  protection,  and  thereupon  the  latter,  by  the  mouth  of  the  head  of  their  league, 
John  of  Baysen,  declared  war  against  the  grand-master.     In  alarm  at  the  alliance  of 
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the  nobles  and  cities  with  the  king  of  Poland,  the  grand-master  sought  at  any  price 
±0  allay  the  storm.  But  the  estates  no  longer  believed  or  trusted  the  faithless  knights. 
The  war  burst  forth,  and  for  thui^en  years  the  struggle  continued ;  under  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  contestants  the  land  became  in  many  places  a  desert,  the  people  paupers ; 
t;he  grand-master  at  last  found  himself  without  resources  and  forced  to  make  peace, 
\^^hich  was  concluded  at  Thorn  on  the  19th  of  October,  1466,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Papal  legate.  By  the  terms  of  this  peace  the  Teutonic  Order  ceded  forever  to  the 
<;rown  of  Poland  all  West  Prussia  on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  with  the  residence 
of  the  grand-master  and  chief  place  of  arms  Marienburg,  the  important  cities  of  Thorn, 
Culm,  Dantzic,  and  ElbiDg ;  East  Prussia  was  left  to  the  Order  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish 
erown  ;  the  grand-master  was  henceforth  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Poland,  bound  to  such 
loyalty  and  obedience  that  he  and  the  Order  had  to  give  their  aid  against  aU  enemies 
of  Poland,  even  against  the  German  empire.  Moreover,  the  crown  of  Poland  received 
the  right  of  filling  the  half  of  all  the  commanderies  and  other  offices  of  the  Order  with 
native  Poles.     The  seat  of  the  Order  was  transferred  to  Eonigsberg. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  Poland  exteuded  to  the  Baltic,  and  this  valuable  territory 
i¥as  for  centuries  lost  to  the  empire  through  the  negligence  of  Frederick  III. 

That  another  valuable  German  province,  the  Neumark,  was  not  lost,  was  owing 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  Elector  Frederick  11.  of  Brandenburg.  The  grand-master  had 
pawned  it  to  him  for  forty  thousand  gulden.  Frederick  took  advantage  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Order  in  the  late  war  to  raise  the  redemption  price  to  a  hundred  thousan4 
gulden,  a  sum  the  Order  could  not  pay.  Thus  Neumark  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Brandenburg  and  Germany,  otherwise  it  would  have  gone  to  the  Poles  by  the 
treaty  of  Thorn. 

About  this  period  the  provincial  estates  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  territories  of' 
the  empire  attained  considerable  importance.  The  commencement  of  the  system 
went  far  back  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  nobles  in  the  provinces  and  the  ministers 
of  the  princes  appear  early  as  having  a  voice  in  deliberating,  resolving,  and  decid- 
ing respecting  all  Important  afiairs  of  the  province.  What  the  princes  were  to 
the  emperor  in  the  diets  of  tbe  empire,  the  officers  of  a  princess  court  and  govern- 
ment were  to  the  prince  in  the  provincial  diets.  This  right  was  ratified  by  an 
imperial  law  in  the  year  1231  by  King  Henry,  the  unfortunate  son  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  emperor,  Frederick  11.  He  proclaimed  in  due  form  of  law  that  no  territorial 
lord  should  issue  any  new  law  or  ordinance  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
"  greater  or  better  men  of  the  country."  The  provincial  estates  used  every  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  their  rights,  and  became  very  powerful  when  the  provincial  cities 
were  added  to  the  officials,  nobles,  and  mediatized  prelates  of  a  principality.  The 
weaker  the  emperor  proved  himself,  the  more  necessary  it  became  for  these  provincial 
cities  and  nobles  to  assume  a  position  to  their  prince  which  secured  them  from  arbi- 
trary tyranny. 

It  became  an  easy  task  for  these  provincial  estates  to  increase  their  rights  and 
influence  when  the  prince's  court  was  wasteful  and  his  money-troubles  many  and 
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harassing.  When  new  loans  could  not  be  raised  from  the  Jews,  nothing  remained  fcH* 
the  prince  but  to  apply  to  his  provincial  estates,  ^'  the  prelates,  knights,  and  cities  "  of 
his  dominions,  for  their  aid  or  partial  assumption  of  his  debts.  In  the  documents 
containing  such  requests  made  by  princes  to  their  estates,  and  in  their  expressions  of 
thanks,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  estates  were  not  bound  to  make  such  contri- 
butions. Bishop  Berthold  II.  of  Wiirzburg,  in  1276,  addressed  a  request  for  relief 
from  the  debts  burdening  his  see  to  '^  clergy  regular  and  secular,  the  nobles,  the  min- 
isters, the  citizens  and  people  of  his  dominions  and  diocese."  In  returning  thanks  he 
expressly  says  he  acknowledges  ^^  that  the  donations  made  to  him  by  common  con- 
sent were  not  granted  on  any  ground  of  right  or  custom,  but  from  the  voluntary 
kindness  of  the  provincial  estates,  as  such  a  contribution  had  never  been  customary.^ 
As  the  estates  were  bound  by  no  law  they  only  made  these  grants  in  return  for  assur- 
ances on  the  side  of  the  prince  which  limited  his  power,  and  either  confirmed  or 
increased  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  estates. 

The  entrance  of  the  third  estate  into  these  assemblies  was  a  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  the  nation.  As  the  free  cities  in  the  imperial  diets,  so  the  provincial 
cities  were  represented  in  the  provincial  estates,  and  these  bodies  thus  became  altered, 
improved,  more  serviceable  for  the  common  good.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the 
old  estates,  seldom  looked  to  this  common  good,  but  to  their  class  interests ;  and  in 
many  things  of  which  a  knowledge  was  indispensable  for  measures  looking  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  these  two  estates  were  quite  unversed.  The  bourgeoisie 
supplied  a  fresh  many-sided  element.  The  views  of  the  cities,  even  in  the  provinces, 
were  more  extended  than  those  of  the  prelates  and  knights,  whose  ideas  seldom  passed 
the  walls  of  their  convents  or  their  castles.  The  deputies  of  the  cities,  too,  for  flieir 
own  advantage,  assumed  a  care  for  the  interests  of  the  peasantry. 

The  countryman  had  only  in  a  few  localities  extorted  representation  in  the  pro- 
vincial diets ;  in  the  north,  the  Frisians,  the  Holsteiners,  the  Ditmarschers ;  in  the 
south,  the  Tyrolese,  the  Carinthians,  the  Camiolans  had  such  a  right  assured  them. 
The  task  and  labor  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  to  escape  from  feudalism  and  prepare  a  new 
political  life.  Politic  princes  encouraged  the  entrance  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
cities  in  the  provincial  diets,  for  they  could  furnish  support  both  by  men  and  money 
against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  good  assistance  in  time  of  need.  The  provincial 
diets  were  one  great  solvent  of  the  feudal  system  when  the  cities  once  made  them- 
selves felt  in  these  assemblies.  The  free  imperial  cities  were  declining  by  their  own 
fault  in  power  and  political  importance ;  the  provincial  cities,  which  had  never  con- 
tracted any  taint  of  feudalism,  now  came  actively  into  the  foreground ;  in  them  lay 
the  democratic  principle,  in  them  democratic  elements  were  working. 

This  advance  to  political  importance  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  cities  was  a 
great  and  necessary  step  in  the  liberation  of  the  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people  only  gradually  came  into  German  history ;  one  after  the  other,  at  long  inter- 
vals, they  received  a  share  in  public  business  and  the  right  to  advise  and  determine. 
But  three  hundred  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  country-people,  the  peasantry,  were 
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represented  in  the  provincial  diets  of  most  German  territories.  But  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  not  the  peasantry  itself  that  conquered  this  right^  which  came 
to  it  by  the  labors^  sacrifices,  and  struggles  of  others,  and  therefore  the  peasants 
easily  allowed  themselves  to  be  defrauded  of  this  right  and  to  misuse  it  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  country.  Only  where  political  and  religious  freedom  is  conquered  by 
one's  own  sacrifices  and  one's  own  blood  is  there  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
liberty  and  a  manly  stand  taken  in  its  behalf. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  admission  of  the  provincial  cities  to  the  rights  of 
discussion  and  determination,  the  provincial  diets  developed  their  circle  of  activity  so 
equably  that  there  are  differences  only  in  detail,  in  the  whole,  uniformity.  Just  as  in 
the  by-gone  days  of  the  old  town,  county,  state  assemblies,  all  affairs,  great  or  small^ 
w^ere  discussed  and  determined  in  common,  so  after  the  fift;eenth  century  the  provincial 
diets  drew  into  the  circle  of  their  debates  whatever  they  considered  profitable  for  the 
v^hole  province.  The  nobles  had  once  availed  themselves  of  the  position  of  affairs  to 
rob  the  people  of  their  freedom,  and  oppress  even  the  lesser  nobles ;  but  now  the 
provincial  nobility  and  the  delegates  of  cities  used  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
times  and  the  distresses  of  the  grandees  to  recover  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
increase  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.  The  provincial  princes  had  no  power  to 
resist  the  coalition  of  "  prelates,  knights,  and  cities."  The  provincial  princes,  were 
inferior  in  arms  and  money  to  the  cities^in  money,  to  the  mediate  prelates ;  in  arms, 
to  the  knights ; — ^these  three  classes  were  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  the  prince 
could  dispose  of  them  only  so  far  as  the  provincial  estates  allowed  him. 

These  estates  had  possessed  fi'om  old  times  the  right  of  voting  taxes ;  they  afl;er- 
wards  obtained  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes  voted,  and  to  supervise  their  expenditure 
by  a  committee.  As  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  princes  increased,  these 
committees  opposed  themselves  to  the  prince's  expenditures,  and  made  to  him  repre- 
sentations of  the  detriment  caused  even  to  his  private  property  by  want  of  due 
economy,  recommended  and  insisted  on  reduction  in  his  servants  and  horses,  with  the 
correct  remark  that  a  good  government  and  economical  management  of  the  domains 
of  the  prince  rendered  the  imposition  of  taxes  less  seldom  necessary. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  provincial  estates  had  acquired  judicial 
and  legislative  power.  The  members  of  the  courts  of  law  were  wholly  or  in  part 
elected  by  the  estates,  and  in  many  places  an  appeal  lay  from  the  princes'  court  to 
the  estates.  A  severe  struggle  arose  between  the  princes  and  their  estates  with 
respect  to  legislation.  Such  a  struggle  was  necessarily  provoked  by  the  tendency  of 
the  grandees  to  assume  absolute  power.  The  princes  wished  to  be  as  absolute  in 
their  territories  as  the  emperor  was  in  the  empire ;  they  claimed  for  themselves 
exclusively  and  absolutely  the  right  of  legislation,  and  found  enough  of  jurists  learned 
in  the  Roman  law  ready,  for  favor,  money,  or  position,  to  ascribe  such  a  right  to 
them,  although  it  had  at  no  period  been  possessed  by  any  German  prince.  The 
learned  students  of  German  law,  as  well  as  the  unlearned  noble  or  citizen,  well  aware 
of  old  custom,  insisted  that  the  provincial  estates  had  the  power  of  legislation,  at 
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least  of  discussing  and  objection ;  they  even  had  such  influence  on  legislation,  even 
in  old  times,  that  without  their  assent  no  law  could  be  established.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  Qerman  provincial  diets  had 
obtained  a  share  in  the  legislative  power,  so  that  no  law  was  of  force  unless  it  bad 
been  discussed  and  accepted  by  the  estates. 

The  more  that  the  desires  and  actions  of  the  princes  tended  to  encroachments,  the 
more  careful  were  these  provincial  estates  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
They  insisted  that  every  prince,  before  his  accession,  should  publicly  confirm  and 
solemnly  swear  to  keep  the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  the  several  estates.  Before 
he  had  done  this  his  succession  to  the  princely  throne  was  illegal ;  if  he  broke  his 
oath  to  the  constitution,  the  estates  assembled  and  told  him  the  truth  ;  if  this  availed 
not,  they  renounced  their  allegiance  and  took  up  arms.  Then,  to  preserve  himself, 
the  prince  had  to  grant  new  liberties  to  atone  for  his  peijury ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attacks  on  the  provincial  liberties  were  declared  by  an  imperial 
law  to  be  punishable  by  death  in  cases  where  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  was 
intended.  The  magnanimous  Duke  Eberhard  of  the  Beard  had,  from  love  to  his 
people,  and  from  fear  lest  his  successor  might  misgovern,  given  to  his  provincial  diet 
extensive  privileges  and  powers  to  provide  against  such  a  case ;  and  when  his  bad 
successor  did  govern  badly,  broke  his  constitutional  oath  and  refused  all  reparation, 
the  estates  of  Wurtemberg  met,  and  formally,  on  the  ground  of  his  violating  consti- 
tutional  rights,  decreed  his  deposition';  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  confirmed  it,  and 
the  duke  died  miserably  in  exile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  right 
of  the  provincial  estates  to  oppose,  by  word  and  deed,  even  by  force  of  arms,  any 
unconstitutional  act  or  conduct  of  the  prince,  his  councillors,  or  ministers,  was 
expressly  acknowledged  in  most  provincial  constitutions  and  recognized  by  the 
emperor.  Not  merely  the  old  constitution  of  Wurtemberg  so  declared,  but  those 
of  other  territories  gave  to  the  estates  the  authority  to  depose  a  prince  who  obsti- 
nately despised  the  liberties  of  the  country  or  broke  his  constitutional  oath,  to  banish 
him  and  elect  another  in  his  place. 

If  it  was  seen  that  a  prince  did  not  wish  to  injure  or  destroy  the  constitution,  but 
did  not  govern  it  as  he  ought,  or  neglected,  in  case  of  any  threatening  dangers,  the 
precautions  demanded  by  the  situation,  then  the  estates  could  assemble  unsummoned, 
of  their  own  accord,  could  discuss  what  was  needed,  lay  it  before  the  prince,  and 
compel  him  to  discontinue  his  evil  government  and  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  A  prince  well-disposed  to  his  country  generally  took  his*  ministers  from 
the  delegates  of  the  diet,  and  it  was  provided  in  aU  the  provincial  constitutions  that 
no  "  outlander,"  no  non-German,  could  be  nominated  by  a  prince  as  his  privy-coun- 
cillor. When  the  prince  was  a  minor,  the  government  was  either  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  estates — ^that  is,  of  the  committee  of  the  estates— or  at  least  they  had  an 
essential  part  in  regency  during  his  nonage. 

In  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  death  of  Count  Adolphus  VIII.  ended  the  older  or 
Reudsburg  line  of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg,  which  had  reigned  in  Holstein  for  more 
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than  three  hundred  years.  The  younger  or  Pinneburg  line  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  Holsteiui  but  no  claim  on  Schleswig;  for  which  others  had  well-founded  preten- 
sions. The  difficult  question  of  succession  was  decided  by  the  estates  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  by  their  forming  an  agreement  not  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  but 
to  elect  in  common  one  sovereign.  The  prince  who  had  the  best  claim  on  Schles- 
wig was  the  nephew  of  Adolphus,  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  whom  the  Danes  had 
elected  as  their  king,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  king  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
This  Danish  king,  Christian  I.,  did  not  contest  the  right  of  the  provincial  diets  of . 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  decide  the  question  of  succession,  but  labored  to  gain  to 
his  interest  the  most  influential  members  of  these  bodies  by  money  and  promises.  By 
this  means,  and  by  an  assurance  given  in  two  published  documents  respecting  the 
point  most  desired  by  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  he  influenced  the  election  to  himself. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  1460,  it  was  formally  proclaimed  that  "  for  all  time  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  must  remain  together  and  undivided."  Christian  further  recognized  in 
express  terms  the  right  of  election  as  being  in  the  provincial  diets,  that  he  had  been 
freely  elected  by  the  provincial  estates  as  duke  of  Schleswig  and  count  of  Holstein, 
and  that  the  said  estates  did  homage  to  him  in  these  capacities,  not  as  king  of  Den- 
mark. In  this  the  estates  only  recalled  an  older  law  which  established  a  separate 
administration  of  Schleswig  at  a  time  when  Schleswig  was  ruled  by  Danish  monarchs. 
Two  hundred  years  previously  Schleswig  had  ceased  to  be  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  kings  of  Denmark. 

King  Christian  had  become  very  un-German  under  the  influence  of  his  three 
•crowns  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  An  Oldenburger  by  birth,  and  a  vassal 
of  the  empire,  he  had  become  quite  Scandinavian.  Not  only  did  he  seek  to  limit 
German  influence  in  the  North,  but  he  sought  to  dismember  the  empire,  not  only 
peaceably,  as  in  the  case  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  by  force  of  arms.  He  wished  to 
found  a  great  Northern  power  in  opposition  to  the  empire.  He  hated  popular  liberty ; 
he  passed  his  life  in  struggles  against  the  independence  of  the  peoples  whom  he  ruled, 
because  they  were  an  obstacle  in  his  way  by  their  claim  to  vote  taxes.  This  Danish 
king,  this  natural  enemy  of  the  empire,  was  supported  by  the  emperor  Frederick  IH. 
in  his  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Ditmarschers. 

The  Ditmarschers  had  hitherto  lived  free  and  independent  under  the  nominal 
•sovereignty  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen,  whose  authority  had,  however,  long  ceased 
in  their  country.  King  Christian  represented  to  the  emperor  that  this  peasant  repub- 
lic concealed  a  danger  for  all  Northern  princes,  that  the  land  was  an  old  imperial  fief 
to  which  he  had  a  claim,  and  that  this  republic  of  insolent  peasants  must  be  made 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  prince.  He  induced  the  emperor  to  raise  the  countships  of 
Holstein  and  Stormar  to  a  dukedom,  and  to  annex  thereto  the  land  of  the  Ditmarschers. 
Frederick  invested  the  crafty  Christian  with  the  three  provinces,  and  issued  to  the 
Ditmarschers  an  imperial  command  to  be  henceforth  obedient  and  subject  to  the  king 
•of  Denmark  and  duke  of  Schleswig.  At  the  same  time  Christian  seduced  the  emperor 
into  ordering  the  citizens  of  Lubeck  and  many  North  German  princes  to  support  him 
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with  anns  in  subduing  the  Ditmaxschers,  Yet  no  war  resulted,  because  the  nobility 
of  Holsteih  remembered  that  in  previous  wars  with  these  free,  manly  peasants  it 
had  got  nothing  but  blows  and  defeats,  and  because  it  displayed  no  desire  to  spend 
blood  and  treasure  in  such  a  war.  King  Christian,  therefore,  refrained  from  begin- 
ning a  war  in  which  he  saw  himself  without  adequate  support.  His  sons  and  succes- 
sors, John  and  Frederick  I.,  attacked  the  Ditmarschers  with  the  hope  of  overthrowing 
the  republic,  but  on  the  17th  of  February,  1500,  they  received  from  these  free 
peasants  such  a  defeat  near  Hemmingstadt  that  after  three  months  they  submitted  to 
make  terms,  leaving  to  the  Ditmarschers  their  republican  freedom. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburg  has  the  guilt  of  inducing  Frederick  HI.  to  commit 
this  political  mistake^  because  his  niece  Dorothy  was  the  wife  of  Christian,  and 
because  he  hated  everything  republican.  He  had  previously  fought  against  the 
liberties  of  the  cities,  but  this  Free  State  of  the  peasants  in  the  marshes  was  still  more 
hateful  to  him,  and  his  influence  on  the  emperor  was  great.  Frederick  HI.  himself 
looked  askance  at  attempts  of  peasants  to  become  master,  and  in  his  utter  ignorance 
of  the  condition  of  Northern  Qermany  it  was  enough  to  influence  his  hatred  of  the 
Ditmarschers  to  hear  that,  although  there  might  be  noble  names  among  them,  nobles 
no  longer  formed  a  privileged  class,  and  that  no  castles  or  towers,  no  lords  or  subjects 
existed  there ;  that  the  nobility  had  no  choice  but  either  to  become  peers  of  the 
peasants  in  their  communities  or  quit  the  country.  This  was  sufficient  to  determine 
Frederick  IH.  to  abandon  these  peasants  to  the  Danish  monarch ;  furthermore  he 
entertained  the  wish  and  hope,  by  these  concessions  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  to 
gain  the  powerful  King  Christian  as  an  ally  for  hunself  in  the  struggle  with  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  Netherlands,  which  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  by  their  trades 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  by  the  possession  of  many  liberties,  were  now  almost 
wholly  united  under  the  house  of  Burgundy.  But  this  Burgundian  family  was 
French,  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Valois.  By  French  aid,  and  by  a  series  of 
marriages,  this  French  ducal  house  had  acquired  and  united  under  its  chief  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  (or  Bourgogne),  the  Free  County  (Franche  Comte)  of  Burgundy,  Aitois^ 
Flanders,  Rhetel,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and  finally  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  Brabant, 
Luxemburg,  Limburg,  Holland,  Friesland,  Seeland,  Hainault,  and  other  provinces. 
These  rich  countries,  especially  Brabant  and  Flanders,  had  been  raised  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Duke  Philip  the  Good  to  such  a  pitch  of  culture  as  to  vie  in  the  arts  with 
Italy. 

Relpng  on  his  large  possessions  and  these  rich  sources  of  income,  Philip  the  Oood 
had  cast  ofi*  his  vassalage  to  the  empire  and  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor 
Sigismund.  The  emperor  proclaimed  a  "  war  of  the  empire,"  but  neither  princes  nor 
cities  assembled  beneath  his  banners.  The  cities  of  the  empire  had  commercial  con- 
nections with  the  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  and  hence  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  other  cities,  declared  to  the  emperor  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
obey  his  summons.     Sigismund  therefore — so  powerless  at  this  time  was  the  head  of 
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the  empire — ^had  to  cease  from  any  attempts  to  compel  this  Burgandian,  whose  lands 
for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  empire^  to  perform  his  duties  as  an  imperial  vassaL 
Under  Frederick  III,  the  empire  became  less  powerful  year  by  year.  But  the  astute 
Burgundian  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  growing  weakness  to  make  further  attacks 
on  the  empire ;  he  wished  to  use  Frederick  m.  for  other  plans^  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  ^^  than  royal  dignity  and  the  extension  of  his  dominions  so  as  to  embrace 
the  old  territory  of  Lorraine,  as  had  been  assigned  to  the  oldest  son  of  Lewis  the 
Pious  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun.''  The  negotiations  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Burgundian  were  protracted  for  years,  but  without  result,  although  Caspar  Schlick, 
the  chancellor  at  the  time,  favored  the  scheme  of  the  Burgundian,  from  corrupt 
motives  as  his  enemies  calumniously  asserted.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  a  states- 
man like  Schlick  did  not  require  to  be  bribed  to  give-  his  good  word  for  such  a  plan 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  empire.  The  empire  had  long  since  ceased  to  have  any 
power  in  those  regions.  Burgundy  was  independent  of  the  empire,  whether  the 
emperor  recognized  the  fact  or  no.  To  place  between  France  and  Germany  a  new 
independent  state,  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  style  of  the  Burgundian 
Kingdom,  might  well  have  seemed  a  happy  thought  to  a^  German  patriot  of  foresight. 
In  such  a  kingdom  the  German  element  must  have  predominated  in  course  of  time, 
and  such  a  state,  containing  in  itself  the  elements  of  civil  liberty  and  occup3ring  such 
a  position,  would  have  been  ^^a  dam  against  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Haps- 
burgers  under  Charles  V.  and  against  the  covetous  desires  of  France ;  and  the  unholy 
wars  would  have  been  prevented  of  which  Germany  had  to  bear  the  cost,  and  which 
completed  her  dismemberment  and  impotence." 

As,  however,  the  desires  of  the  Burgundian  for  his  new  kingdom  comprehended  a 
number  of  considerable  districts  which  were  still  actually  in  the  empire,  and  which 
he  wished  not  to  receive  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  but  to  hold  as  independent  possessions, 
the  electors,  if  the  emperor  had  proposed  the  affair,  would  have  never  assented ;  they 
would  sooner  have  deposed  Frederick. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  his  son  Charles  the  Bold  adopted  his  father's  plans  with 
even  greater  zeal.  Charles  was  thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  a 
prince  enterprising  to  the  verge  of  audacity,  but  too  passionate  to  act  with  circum- 
spection and  patience ;  he  had  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself,  his  abilities,  his 
destiny ;  he  overestimated  his  external  resources ;  his  ardent  imagination  outweighed 
his  judgment,  in  which  he  was  deficient.  He  heated  his  imagination,  his  ambition, 
his  love  of  conquest,  by  assiduous  perusal  of  the  biographies  of  heroes  and  conquerors 
of  ancient  and  modem  history.  His  favorite  author  was  the  Roman  historian  Curtius, 
who  has  painted  in  such  romantic  colors  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
whom  he  read  in  a  French  translation.  It  is  credible  that  he  went  so  far  beyond  his 
father's  project  as  to  wish  and  dream  of  annexing  Lombardy  to  his  new  kingdom ; 
then,  on  the  completion  of  this  scheme,  to  proceed  to  the  East,  re-erect  the  imperial 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  become  the  first  prince  of  the  world. 

Fortune  favored  him.    In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  negotiations  with  the  bishop 
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of  liege  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  brought  this  Belgian  province  and  city  under 
the  Burgundian  sceptre.  In  1473  he  gained  by  purchase  the  dukedom  of  Ouelders 
and  the  countship  of  Zutphen,  and  when  the  provincial  estates  declared  the  bargain 
not  binding,  he  took  forcible  possession.  He  thus  had  acquired  everything  in  the 
South  and  North  Netherlands,  and  Frederick  III.  invested  him  therewith,  after  the 
conqueror  had  compelled  one  city  after  another  to  do  him  homage.  In  Southern 
Germany  the  extravagant  and  debt -laden  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria -Tyrol  had 

I 

placed  all  the  outlying  lands  of  Austria  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundian.  The  Aus- 
trian possessions  in  Alsace,  in  the  Sundgau,  Breisgau,  the  county  of  Pfort,  the  cities 
of  Rheinfelden,  Lauffenburg  and  Waldshut,  the  important  fortress  of  Breisach,  and 
Hauenstein  had  been  pawned  by  Duke  Sigismund  to  the  Margrave  Rudolf  of  Hoch- 
berg,  divers  barons,  and  the  city  of  Basel.  To  cover  a  trifling  debt  of  ten  thousand 
gulden  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Sigismund  empowered  the  Burgundian,  on  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  gulden  to  himself  and  two  himdred  thousand  to  the  mortgagees, 
to  redeem  these  Austrian  possessions  from  the  German  creditors.  The  French  duke 
of  Burgundy  did  so,  and  German  historians  are  agreed  that  he  thus  obtained  the 
long-coveted  key  to  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  emperor  Frederick  HI.  was  enraptured  with  this  negotiation,  for  he  had  in 
view  a  marriage  between  Maximilian,  his  only  son,  and  Mary,  the  only  child  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heiress  of  all  his  domains.  After  some  obstacles,  the  betrothal 
of  Max  and  Mary  took  place. 

The  Burgundian  governor  in  the  mortgaged  Austrian  territories  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  was  Peter  von  Hagenbach,  who  displayed  such  merit  in  restoring  peace  and 
order  in  this  disturbed  district.  But  in  his  zeal  to  supply  his  master  with  money  for 
his  projects,  he  alienated  the  nobility  by  restricting  their  forest  rights,  and  the  citizens 
and  peasants  by  imposing  a  duty  on  provisions,  which  the  people  called  the  ^^  Bad 
Penny,''  and  increasing  the  export  duty  to  Switzerland  and  the  rest  of  Germany.  As 
Charles  was  determined  not  to  let  go  of  these  pledged  districts,  although  according  to 
the  bargain  they  could  be  released  at  any  moment,  he  had  given  Hagenbach  the  order 
to  bring  this  region  at  any  price  into  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Burgundy,  and  fuse  it  entirely  with  Burgundy.  Hagenbach,  a  knight  from  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and,  in  spite  of  his  German  name  and  descent,  an  alien  in  heart  and 
manners,  surrounded  by  foreign  officials  and  foreign  soldiers,  full  of  contempt  for  the 
citizens  and  the  peasants,  was  anxious  to  carry  out  his  master's  orders,  and  with  reck- 
less violence  to  enforce  the  Burgundian  law  and  Burgundian  yoke  on  the  people  w^ho 
had  been  from  ancient  times  accustomed  to  every  liberty ;  he  sought  to  transform 
them  into  foreigners.  He  overlooked  the  immoral  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  his 
foreign  soldiery  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.  When  Charles  personally  visited 
the  country  in  1473,  the  soldiers  in  his  train  perpetrated  greater  excesses  than  those 
of  Hagenbach.  The  citizens  of  Breisach  appeared  before  the  duke  and  complained 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  governor.  Charles  replied,  "  Hagenbach  served  the  damned 
Germans  right ;  they  must  be  reined  in  tight." 
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He  then  departed.  In  two  months  afterwards  revolts  of  the  people  took  place, 
at  first  in  Waldshut,  Laufienberg,  Rheinfelden,  and  Sockingen,  then  in  Neuenburg ; 
and  in  the  course  of  March,  1474,  all  the  mortgaged  districts  were  in  arms  against 
the  stranger  tyrants. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  the  bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Basel,  the  imperial  cities 
of  Strasburg,  Basel,  Colmar,  and  Schlettstadt  met  and  formed  a  league  for  ten  years, 
with  which  the  Swiss  Confederation  formed  an  alliance.  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria 
gave  to  the  Swiss  the  acknowledgment  which  they  had  so  often  asked  in  vain,  of 
their  rights  of  conquest  over  the  late  Hapsburg  property,  and  under  the  name  of 
"  the  perpetual  ordinance  '^  he  concluded  a  peace  forever  with  the  Confederation  ;  all 
enmities  and  wars  between  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  Switzerland  were  to  be  dead 
and  buried.  But  the  person  who  guaranteed  this  peace  was  not  the  German  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  but  the  king  of  France,  the  cunning  diplomatist  and  despot  Lewis  XI., 
to  whom  the  growth  of  Biu'gundy  seemed  dangerous  to  France.  He  it  was  who 
induced  those  mortal  enemies,  the  Swiss  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to  form  a  league 
against  the  Burgundian,  who  suggested  the  league  formed  at  Constance,  and  excited 
the  revolt  in  the  mortgaged  territories.  The  four  imperial  cities,  by  the  advice  of 
Lewis  XI.,  deposited  at  the  mint  in  Basel  the  whole  amount  for  which  these  landa 
had  been  mortgaged,  lands  which  formed  the  key  to  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Duke  Sigismund,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  contract,  declared  the  lands  released 
from  the  mortgage  to  Burgundy  on  the  grounds  of  the  payment  of  the  redemption 
money  into  the  mint  of  Basely  The  Burgundian  arrogantly  refused  to  surrender  them. 
The  French  king  had  rightly  calculated  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  in  con-^ 
sequence  a  war  would  arise  between  the  haughty  Burgundian  and  Switzerland  with 
her  allies,  while  France  could  remain  a  spectator ;  he  had  rightly  reckoned,  too,  that 
as  the  friendship  between  Frederick  III.  and  Charles  the  Bold  had  been  impaired  by 
the  unbounded  demands  of  the  latter,  the  disgusted  emperor  would  be  compelled  to 
join  the  great  league  against  the  Burgundian,  and  inevitably  to  declare  war  against 
Charles  the  Bold,  after  his  refusal  to  surrender  Alsace  and  the  other  Austrian  terri-^ 
tories. 

Hagenbach,  who  had  strengthened  himself  meanwhile  by  German  mercenaries, 
increased  his  insolence  and  severity  in  the  midst  of  the  revolt.  The  citizens  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  German  mercenaries  to  change  sides.  He  became  a  prisoner  to  the 
citizens,  was  brought  formally  to  trial,  condemned  to  death  and  immediately  beheaded 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1474.  Charles  the  Bold  wasted  his  time  and  forces  before  the 
strong  city  of  Neuss  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  the  citizens  gallantly  defended  them- 
selves, while  his  garrisons  were  driven  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  the  Swiss.  In 
the  autumn  of  1474,  a  few  days  after  their  declaration  of  war  against  Burgundy,  the 
Swiss,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Duke  Sigismund  and  of  the  League  of  Con- 
staDce,  victoriously  entered  Franche  Comte.  But  Charles  continued  to  waste  his 
time  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  siege  of  Neuss,  and  had  finally  to  retire  in 
disgrace.     Seven  months  afterwards  he  had  again  collected  an  army  of  twenty-five- 
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thousand  men^  and  marched  against  the  Swiss  and  their  allies.  After  a  ten  days 
siege  the  garrison,  only  four  hundred  and  twelve  strong,  of  the  fortified  town  of 
Grandson  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  surrendered  on  condition  of  free  withdrawaL 
But  Charles  faithlessly  surprised  them  as  they  were  marching  out,  himg  some  and 
drowned  the  rest.  His  army  meanwhile  had  increased  to  forty  thousand  men,  and 
his  arrogance  was  proportionately  augmented.  He  determined  to  dishearten  his 
adversaries  by  terror.  At  first  only  nine  thousand  Swiss — ^the  men  of  Berne,  Frei- 
burg, Solothurn,  and  Biel — had  marched  to  meet  him.  Instead  of  attacking  them  at 
once,  he  had  lost  time  at  Grandson,  and  in  the  interval  the  remaining  Swiss  forces 
had  joined  their  advanced  corps,  so  that  the  Confederate  army,  including  the  allies, 
numbered  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men. 

Three  days  after  the  disgraceful  execution  of  the  retiring  garrison  from  Grandson, 
the  Swiss,  trebly  enraged  at  this  cruel  deed,  attacked  the  duke  in  his  camp  near  the 
town.  They  were  eighteen  thousand  men  against  forty  thousand  mercenaries  of  a 
despot.  When  the  Swiss  army  of  the  despised  peasants  and  citizens  knelt  down  in 
full  view  of  the  Burgundian  camp,  the  duke  mockingly  exclaimed,  "  See !  they  beg 
for  mercy,  but  none  shall  have  it."  He  intended  for  them  the  doom  of  the  garrison 
of  Grandson.  But  the  Swiss  freemen  rose  from  their  knees — they  had  bent  tbem  in 
prayer  to  God — and  rushed  into  the  fight.  The  struggle  lasted  many  hours ;  then 
new  contingents  of  Swiss  arrived,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden.  When 
the  terrible  tones  of  the  Alpine  horns,  of  the  Ox  of  Uri  and  the  Cow  of  Unterwalden, 
echoed  in  the  ears  of  the  Burgundians,  Charles  said  to  those  around  him,  ^^  How  will 
it  fare  with  us  now  that  the  first  have  so  wearied  us  out  f  " 

In  order  to  give  his  cavalry  more  room  to  charge,  he  withdrew  them  a  short  dis- 
tance. This  movement  produced  a  fatal  misconception ;  his  infantry  thought  the 
cavalry  were  in  flight,  and  therefore  took  to  flight,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
restrained.  Charles  sought  to  turn  back  the  fugitives ;  he  was  borne  along  in  the 
crowd.  "This,"  said  the  duke's  jester,  "I  call  playing  Hannibal."  Charles,  in  his 
moments  of  exultation,  had  often  compared  himself  to  Hannibal,  and  called  him  his 
model. 

The  defeat  of  the  proud  Burgundian  was  heavy,  but  less  from  the  number  of  the 
slain,  great  as  it  naturally  was,  as  from  the  loss  of  his  entire  camp.  According  to 
the  account  of  the  Milanese  ambassador  in  the  camp  of  Charles,  it  resembled  in  splen- 
dor and  luxury  more  a  rich  commercial  city  or  brilliant  court  than  a  place  of  arms. 
The  Swiss,  who  almost  alone  had  won  the  victory,  captured  the  whole  artillery,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  and  immense  treasures  and  provisions.  The  money  was 
distributed  in  hatfuUs  ^  all  the  other  valuables,  even  diamonds,  were  sold  at  a  ridic- 
ulous price. 

The  battle  of  Grandson  took  place  on  the  2d  of  March,  1476. 

He  required  three  months  and  a  half  to  collect  a  new  array  and  to  renew  the 
struggle.  But  on  the  22d  of  June,  1476,  he  was  surprised  at  Morat  (Murten)  by  the 
Confederates  and  their  allies,  the  troops  of  Basel,  Strasburg,  and  the  outlying  districts 
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of  Austria,  and  before  he  could  form  his  line  of  battle  was  bo  terribly  beaten  that  he 
fled  to  South  Burgundy  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity.  Twenty  thousand  of  bis 
best  soldiers,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Swiss  eye-witness  Peter  Rots,  the 
leader  of  the  troops  of  Basel  in  the  battle,  and  of  tlie  contemporary  writer  Schoni, 
town-clerk  of  Morat,  sixteen  thousand  according  to  the  Burgundian  account,  were 
lost  on  this  day,  more  in  tlie  flight  than  in  the  battle.     The  cbamel-housc  at  Morat, 


wlu-re  the  bones  of  the  slain  Burgundians  were  collected,  long  bore  evidence  of  tin; 
valor  of  the  Swiss. 

Charles  in  vain  pressed  the  estates  of  his  wide  dominions  for  extraordinary  aid ; 
they  refused.  Duke  Rent;  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had  despoiled  of  Iiis  lands,  was  at 
the  end  of  this  year  restored  to  his  domains  by  the  Confederates,  whose  anny  entered 
I^rraine  on  the  Slst  of  December,  Rene  paid  the  Swiss  forty  thousand  gulden  ;  the 
Swiss  durst  not  for  their  own  sakes  give  Charles  time  to  recruit.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1477,  Charles,  for  the  third  time,  gave  battle  to  the  Swiss  and  Alsatians. 
His  general  had  advised  him  against  it,  hut,  passionate  and  headstrong,  he  did  not 
listen  to  his  prudent  counsels.  In  this  battle  near  Nancy  he  paid  for  his  arrogance, 
not  only  with  the  loss  of  the  last  remains  of  his  army,  lately  so  grand  in  numhen  and 
equipment,  but  vrith  his  life.     He  was  found  among  the  dead  on  the  battlefield.    The 
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faDtastic  creation  of  his  ambition;  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy  towering  high  above  the 
powers  of  Europe^  his  dreams  of  imperial  dignity  on  a  throne  to  be  restored  by  him 
and  for  him  at  Constantinople,  were  gone  forever.  Even  Burgundy,  which  he  and 
his  father  had  really  succeeded  in  founding  and  building  up,  went  to  pieces,  for  those 
of  his  councillors  and  generals  who  would  have  had  the  wish  and  courage  to  protect 
his  heiress  Mary  from  the  attacks  of  France,  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in 
this  last  battle. 

The  revolution  which  restored  Burgundy  to  the  French  monarchy  merits  more 
than  common  attention.  Charles  the  Bold  was  the  natural  and  implacable  enemy 
of  Lewis  XI.  Many  writers,  overlooking  the  facts  of  history,  have  represented  the 
Swiss  as  a  harmless  people  attacked  without  justice  or  provocation.  These  rude 
mountaineers,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  aggressors.  Lewis  XI.  inflamed  the  quarrel 
till  it  was  irreconcileable,  and  then  sat  down  the  quiet  spectator  of  the  event.  The 
Low  Countries  became  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
most  celebrated  wars  which  have  ever  devastated  Europe. 

Charles  the  Bold  has  always  been  a  favorite  subject  for  romance,  and  a  text  for 
preachers  on  the  vanity  of  ambition.  He  may  be  compared  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MARRIAGE  OP  MARY  OP  BURGUNDY  AND  MAXDITLIAN.— MAX  CROWNED  KING  OF 
THE  GERMANS.— MATTHIAS  CORVINUS.— DEATH  OP  FREDERICK  HI.— THE  RIVAL« 
HOUSES  OP  AUSTRIA  AND  PRANCE.— THE  PERPETUAL  PEACE.— THE  IMPERIAL 
CHAMBER— THE  VEHMGERICHT.— MARRIAGE  OP  THE  EMPEROR  AND  BIANCA 
8P0RZA.— MARRIAGE  OP  PHILIP  AND  JOANNA  OP  SPAIN.— THE  8WABIAN  WAR. 
—SWITZERLAND.— DEATH  OP  MAXTMILLAJ^^. 


HE  Swiss  confederates,  the  citizens  and  peasants  of  Alsace^  had  thus 
freed  the  South  Germans  and  the  Netherlands  from  absolutism, 
from  unlimited  one-man  power;  for  this  terrible  military  rule 
which  crushed  down  all  liberty  in  the  people,  would  have  been 
extended  inevitably  over  all  the  countries  embraced  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Charles  if  he  had  been  victorious  at  the  last.  And  yet  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Hapsburg  house  for  centuries, 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  nation.  For  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  Burgundian  possessions  fell  to  the  imperial  house  of  Haps- 
The  crown  of  France  appropriated  Burgundy  proper,  that  is,  Bourgogne  and 
its  appurtenances,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  a  lapsed  French  fief,  although  it  had 
never  been  so  in  its  present  extent.  Lewis  XI.  then  advanced  with  an  army  into 
Flanders  to  win  for  his  son  the  whole  Burgundian  dominion  and  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  Mary,  then  in  her  twentieth  year.  The  intrigues  and  arts  of  the  French  king 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  estates  of  Flanders  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  French  mar- 
riage, to  desert  Mary,  and  to  support  the  French  king  with  arms. 

In  this  state  of  distress,  Mary's  stepmother,  Margaret  of  York,  sent  a  hundred 
thousand  gold  gulden  to  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  paraimonious  emperor,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  splendid  appearance  when  he  came  to  present  himself  to  her.' 
Mary  had,  during  her  father's  lifetime,  and  with  his  consent,  been  betrothed  by  letter 
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and  ring  to  the  emperor's  son  without  having  seen  him,  but  the  policy  of  her  fatiier 
had  broken  this  engagement.  Max  came  to  Ghent  with  electors,  bishops,  princes^ 
and  six  hundred  nobles.  Max  needed  not  this  brilliant  train.  The  young,  handsome, 
chivalrous  prince  conquered  at  first  sight.  When  he  entered  the  palace  of  the 
princess,  she  came  to  meet  him  accompanied  by  her  stepmother  and  high-chamber- 
lain. ^^  Overjoyed  at  receiving  such  a  noble  spouse,  she  threw  herself  weeping  into 
his  arms  ;  both  sank  down  on  their  knees  and  asked  God's  blessing ;  then  they  arose, 
saluted  and  embraced  each  other  with  joy."  The  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the 
third  day  afterwards,  the  19th  of  August,  1477. 

Maximilian  of  Hapsburg  thus  acquired  for  his  house  Burgundy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, all  the  great,  well-situated  territories,  rich  by  nature,  commerce,  and  industry, 
over  which  Charles  the  Bold  had  swayed  his  sceptre.  He  waged  war  with  success 
against  the  French,  and  by  his  brilliant  victory  at  Guinegate  in  1479,  he  drove  them 
out  of  the  country.  The  Netherlanders  were  thus  inspired  with  greater  zeal  to  defend 
the  rights  of  their  native  princess  against  the  designs  of  France. 

Before  the  fifth  year  of  their  union  had  expired,  death  took  from  Max  his  talented 
and  lovely  wife ;  she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  white  hawking.  She  left 
two  children,  Philip  and  Margaret.  The  former  was  four,  the  latter  a  little  over 
three  years  old,  and  Philip,  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  became  at  once 
the  successor  in  all  the  states  of  his  mother.  ^^  Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall  I  forget 
this  dear  wife,"  were  the  farewell  words  of  Maximilian  over  her  corpse. 

Flanders,  particularly  Bruges  and  Ghent,  were  again  led  astray  by  the  king  of  the 
French.  In  the  yeat  of  Mary's  death  they  refused  to  leave  to  Maximilian  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  children,  and  claimed  the  regency ;  they  concluded  with  Lewis  XL 
the  peace  of  Arras,  by  which  Margaret  was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  of  France 
with  Franche  Comt^  and  Artois  as  her  dowry.  She  was  at  once  taken  to  Paris  to 
be  educated  for  her  future  lot. 

Three  years  passed  before  Maximilian  was  acknowledged  by  the  Netherlanders  as 
guardian  and  administrator.  He  obtained  this  recognition  by  his  arms,  although  his 
father  the  emperor  left  him  without  assistance,  having  been  expeUed  by  the  nobility 
and  people  from  his  own  hereditary  domains. 

In  the  following  year,  1486,  Max  was  unanimously  elected  King  of  the  Germans 
at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Matthias  Corvinus,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Austria,  on  which  Frederick  IH. 
had  imposed  intolerable  taxes,  and  thus  quenched  the  last  spark  of  affection  for  its 
native  prince.  Most  of  the  Austrians  had  either  done  homage  to  Matthias  or  prom- 
ised not  to  fight  against  Hungary.  ^^  Thus  Frederick  HI.  with  his  daughter  Cune- 
gimde,  his  imperial  treasure,  and  his  archives,  flying  like  a  second  David  from  his 
throne  and  country  in  his  old  age,''  arrived  at  Graz.  There  he  learnt  that  a  horde 
of  Turks  had  penetrated  as  far  as  St.  Veit,  and,  in  addition  to  much  plunder,  had 
carried  off  into  slavery  nearly  ten  thousand  of  his  Christian  subjects.  These  robbers 
were  overtaken  on  tneir  return  and  defeated,  and  the  Christians  released  by  the  Hun« 
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gariana,  not  by  the  emperor,  their  own  proper  prince.  He  marched  away  to  Idii»< 
pnick,  thence  ioto  the  AUgau,  visited  the  imperial  cities  and  received  theu*  presente, 
borrowed  money,  dined  and  lodged  in  cities  and  convents,  collected  thousands  of 
gulden  for  investiture  of  electors  and  princes,  and  felt  no  shame  that  the  emperor  had 
not  appeared  in  bis  dominions  till  liis  direst  hour  of  need.  His  own  dry  humor  never 
left:  him,  although  the  Swabian  cities  let  him  know  why  they  had  no  pleasure  in  him. 
Schwabish-Hall  was  a  town  famous  from  the  days  of  the  first  Hobenstaufen  Conrad 
for  its  free  spirit  iu  political  aud  religious  matters,  and  unce  the  days  of  Frederick  II. 


had  been  purely  democratic,  but  in  other  respects  diBtingoisbed  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
^-mpire;  As  Frederick  UI.  was  quitting  this  city  by  the  Red  Tower,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  Schwabish-Qmund,  some  yokes  of  oxen  were  hitched  on  to  bis  vehicle,  as  the 
road  was  a  steep  ascent.  "  Mother  of  Qod  I "  exclaimed  the  emperor,  laughing,  "  in 
this  part  of  the  world  the  holy  Roman  empire  travels  about  with  cows."  When  he 
purposed  to  enter  Reutlingen,  a  city  even  more  democratic  than  Hall,  the  town- 
councillors,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Frederick  liked  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  rich 
cities  for  himself  and  his  unnecessarily  large  retinue,  sent  him  a  message  statmg  that 
the  "  people  of  Reutlingen  were  provided  neither  with  lodgings  nor  kitchens  to  enter- 
ic becomingly  his  imperial  majesty."  But  he  was  not  deterred,  and  entered  the  city 
with  four  hundred  horaes.  As  the  horses  sank  to  their  bellies  in  the  mud,  Frederick 
remarked,  "  Are  they  not  good  and  loyal  people  t  They  have  been  a&aid  we  might 
rink  out  of  sight  in  their  deep  streets."  As  the  imperial  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages 
prided  themselves  on  the  cleanness  of  their  streets  and  houses,  this  strange  anecdote 
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may  indicate  that  the  democratic  city  of  Reutlingen  had  purposely  thrown  down  gar- 
bage in  the  streets  through  which  the  emperor  had  to  pass.  The  emperor  hastened  to 
leave  it.  He  saw  the  discontent  of  the  citizens  still  more  clearly  by  their  donations. 
Nuremberg  had  given  him  eight  hundred  gulden;  Reutlingen  bestowed  only  sixty 
gulden  and  two  oxen.  Nuremberg  was^  in  comparison  with  Reutlingen^  a  large  city  ; 
but  the  latter  was  not  only  an  ancient  imperial  city^  but  one  of  the  most  proqperoua 
of  the  Swabian  cities,  and  one  capable  of  makiug  any  sacrifices  for  the  empire. 

The  distinguished  qualities  of  Maximilian,  the  great  hopes  entertained  of  him,, 
were  the  reasons  why  the  princes  granted  to  Frederick  HI.,  in  his  deepest  degrada- 
tion, what  great  and  powerful  emperors  had  in  vain  sought  to  obtain :  to  see  the 
succession  of  the  son  to  the  throne  assured  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father.  The 
imperial  estates  in  the  following  years  deliberated  how  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
could  be  improved,  especially  how  the  supreme  court  of  justice  could  be  better 
arranged.  All  their  projects  and  demands  were  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
old  emperor,  who  saw  in  them  only  limitations  of  his  own  power.  The  estates  put 
their  trust  in  the  young  king.  The  old  emperor  was  obstinacy  itself;  the  son  was. 
the  opposite  of  his  father.  Max  was  docile,  ardent  for  new  ideas.  He  needed  the 
help  of  the  estates  to  recover  Austria  from  the  Hungarians,  and  promised,  in  return,, 
to  support  a  new  constitution  for  the  empire. 

The  emperor  did  nothing  to  recover  his  ancestral  domains.  When  told  how  much 
the  Austrians  suffered  from  the  Hungarians,  he  replied,  ^^  They  have  deserved  it ; 
like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  they  must  now  bear  King  Stork."  He  found  it  suited 
him  to  leave  everything  to  fortune,  and  to  play  the  part  of  an  inactive  spectator. 

When  Max  was  preparing,  with  the  troops  granted  by  the  empire,  to  rescne  his. 
hereditary  possessions  from  the  Magyar  yoke,  new  disturbances  in  the  Netlieiiands^ 
recalled  him  to  the  West.  During  his  absence  the  councillors  and  offipers  hQ  had 
left  there  had  acted  with  such  rapacity  as  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  people. 
Their  avarice,  their  selfishness,  their  greed,  their  arrogance,  the  outrages  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  had  caused  much  sorrow  to  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries. 
They  demanded  an  account  of  how  the  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent.  The 
councillors  responded  that  the  king  had  something  more  important  to  do.  The 
citizens  of  Bruges  invited  him  to  keep  Candlemas  with  them.  His  advisers  dis- 
suaded him,  but  he  trusted  himself  to  his  citizens  of  Bruges. 

Grievous  as  were  the  charges  made  against  his  councillors,  yet  Max  declined  to 
punish  them  according  to  Netherland  law.  He  could  be  affable  enough  with  his 
Tyrolese  peasantry,  but  was  now  dazzled  with  the  delusion  of  ^^  the  blue  blood  in  his 
veins ''  and  an  exaggerated  value  of  the  crown  he  had  received  at  Aix-la-Chapello. 
He  regarded  the  just  demands  of  the  citizens  as  assumptions  which  dishonored  his  per- 
son and  dignity.  The  citizens  thereupon  took  into  their  own  hands  the  punishment 
of  the  officials  who  had  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  declared  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans  their  prisoner,  instituted  a  trial  of  the  evil-doers  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  executed  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  fifteen  of  the 
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most  guilty.  They  acted  in  the  aame  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  cities  and  all  the  people 
of  the  Low  CouiitrieB  against  those  who  had  iojured  all.  No  Netherlander  entertained 
a  thought  of  doing  any  harm  to  Maximilian,  but  in  the  Gennan  empire  there  were 
fears  for  his  life.  His  jester,  Conrad  von  der  Rosen,  a  noble  and  brave  man,  gave  an 
example  of  remarkable  a&ection  and  fidelity.  One  day  Max,  who  had  been  kept  at 
first  in  the  castle  and  afterwards  in  a  private  house,  saw  a  monk  enter  hie  apartment ; 
it  was  his  merry  comrade  Conrad  von  der  Rosen.     The  king  was  astonished  at  his 


having  successfully  pae^  thrqugh  three  guards.  "Dear  Max,"  said  Conrad,  "I  have 
my  scissors,  I  will  give  thee  the  tonsure  ;  I  will  change  dresses  with  thee,  and  remain 
here  in  thy  stead  ;  thou  must  go  in  my  frock  through  the  guards.  At  the  gate  thou 
wilt  find  a  monk,  go  with  him  to  his  convent;  the  guardian,  with  whom  I  have 
arranged  everything,  will  give  thee  a  vessel  and  a  horse,  so  that  to-morrow  thou 
canst  be  with  thy  friends."  But  this  kind  of  escape  did  not  please  the  chivalrous 
king ;  he  beard,  however,  from  Conrad  that  an  army  was  advancing  to  set  him  free. 
"  My  dear  Coorad,"  said  the  king,  "  I  cannot  leave  the  city  without  the  consent  of 
the  citizens  of  Bruges  " — a  proof  that  Max  had  given  his  word  to  make  no  attempt  to 
escape.  "  Thou  art  far  too  good  for  Flemings,  my  dear  king,"  said  Conrad,  who 
went  sadly  away.  When  the  captain  of  the  guard  asked  the  seeming  monk  how 
he  had  found  the  king,  he  heard  from  the  cowl  only  the  word  "  good." 

The  estates  of  the  empire  had  prepared  to  liberate  the  king  of  the  Romans.  But 
before  the  old  emperor  with  the  imperial  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  entered  Flan- 
ders the  Flemings  had  released  King  Max  from  his  arrest  by  arrangement.  The  terms 
of  this  arrangement  the  emperor  rejected  as  extorted  by  force.     The  Flemings  sub* 
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mitted  to  the  emperbfis  sentende,  which  was  that  the  citizens  must  pay  three  hundred 
thousand  gold  gulden ;  the  councillors  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres  must  sue  for 
pardon  on  then*  knees. 

In  1489  Max  saw  himself  in  possession  of  all  the  Low  Countries.  After  the  death 
of  the  .great  king  of  Hungary,  Matthias  Conrinus,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1490^ 
King  Max  hastened  with  his  Swabian  troops  to  Vienna,  where  the  citizens  had  expelled 
the  Hungarian  garrison.  The  old  emperor,  returning  from  his  long  exile,  coul<f  now 
make  his  entry  into  Vienna ;  but  he  wished  not  merely  to  be  monarch  of  his  heredi- 
tary domains,  but  full  emperor  once  more.  During  the  few  last  years  he  had  been 
living  mostly  in  the  castle  of  Nuremberg,  finally  in  Linz.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reviving  fortunes  of  his  house,  he  refused  to  give  his  son  an  independent  share  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  empire,  and  of  his  hereditary  lands  he  gave  only  the  government  of  the 
county  of  Cilly.     "  You  will  get  the  rest  soon  enough,"  said  he. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1493,  the  emperor  at  last  died,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  life.  For  three-and-fifty  years  the  German  nation  had  had  as  its  head  this 
prince,  devoid  of  energy,  devoid  of  all  sympathy  for  everything  which  concerned  the 
weal  or  woe  of  Germany,  a  mere  egotistical,  avaricious  mortal,  who  is,  however,  note- 
worthy in  history  because,  during  his  existence,  although  without  any  merit  of  his, 
new  and  powerful  forces  appeared  in  Germany,  and  because  he  stands  at  the  turning- 
point  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  ascended  the  throne  under  most  difficult  circumstances. 
And  yet  all  Germans  who  loved  their  country  looked  towards  him  with  hope.  But 
to  satisfy  these  hopes  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  and  the  disposition  of  Maxi- 
milian mlist  have  been  quite  different  from  what  they  were. 

Maximilian  lives  still  in  the  memory  of  all  the  Austrians,  Swabians,  and  South 
Germans  as  one  of  the  most  popular  emperors.  This  is  owing  to  his  character  as  a 
man,  not  to  anything  he  did  as  emperor  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  The  legends  of 
the  people  cast  over  him  from  his  earliest  youth  romantic  splendors,  and  regard  him 
as  some  peculiarly  favored  mortal.  As  a  child,  he  could  not  talk ;  he  learned  to 
speak  when  he  was  five  yeara  old.  Grammar  and  such  branches  of  education  were 
repulsive  to  him.  But  he  soon  displayed  incomparable  activity,  freshness,  and  geni- 
ality of  soul,  not  in  the  study  of  theology,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  medicine,  in  which, 
as  his  own  favorite  studies,  his  foolish  father  had  him  instructed,  but  by  the  study  of 
history,  painting,  architecture,  music,  mining,  the  arts  of  war  and  government.  These 
studies  he  pursued  of  his  own  accord  ;  he  sought  and  found  men  able  and  willing  to 
instruct  him  in  all  these  branches.  But  it  was  not  dry  reason,  but  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, enthusiastic  for  the  Ideal,  which  predominated  in  him.  His  chivalry,  his  adven- 
tures, his  perils,  eagerly  sought  and  successfully  encountered,  in  the  chase  and  in  war, 
by  land  and  water — ^these  were  the  things  which  made  him  the  man  of  the  people, 
the  darling  of  the  nation.  Even  when  emperor  he  exhibited  the  strength  of  his  arm 
against  a  French  knight,  Claude  de  Barre ;  for  when  the  latter,  reljring  on  his  skill 
in  jousting,  challenged,  during  a  tournament  held  at  the  diet  in  Worms,  the  whole 
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Qernisn  nation  to  prove  their  skill  in  arms,  the  emperor  himself  came  forward  to 
protect  the  nation's  honor^  and  with  his  lance  hurled  the  Frenchman  to  the  ground. 
His  undoubted  adventures  were  of  such  an  unusual  character^  and  so  numerous,  that 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  Germany  had  enough  of  facts  to  relate ;  and  yet  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people  added  new  fancies  to  them,  and  made  the  actual  events  still  more 
adventurous  and  romantic.  He  was  a  man  for  the  people,  for  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  to  speak  of.  But  these  qualities  of  Maximilian  were  the  very  things  which 
made  it  impossible  under  the  given  circumstances  for  him  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
which  those  who  loved  the  German  nation  formed  of  him  when  he  became  emperor. 

When  Max  became  the  head  of  the  empire,  the  reign  of  his  father,  by  its  length — 
fifty-three  years — and  by  its  feebleness,  had  brought  Germany  into  a  condition  in 
which  all  order  and  law  were  more  than  ever  shaken.  No  emperor  had  ever  sunk  so 
low  in  the  nation's  esteem  by  his  own  fault  as  Frederick  HI.  of  Hapsburg.  More- 
over, the  material  grounds  on  which  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  emperor  rested 
were  diminishing.  Most  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  now  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  princes.  National  spirit  was  in  a  minority  both  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  in 
the  council  chambers  of  cities.  Cities  and  princes  alike  sought  their  own  interests 
rather  than  those  of  the  empire.  Every  petty  lord  struggled  to  attain  a  position  of 
full  sovereignty.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  cities  the  ideas  of  a  great  united 
Germany,  of  sacrifices  for  fatherland,  bad  sunk  to  their  lowest  point,  as  well  as  in 
the  courts  of  the  princes. 

The  lesser  nobility  might  have  been  a  support  for  Max,  but  they  were,  like  the 
peasantry,  weighed  down  by  the  princes  and  higher  nobles.  Nor  did  Max  know  how 
to  use  this  lesser  nobility.  In  its  ranks  were  many  who,  by  the  changes  in  the  art 
of  war,  had  lost  their  incomes,  many  who  had  lost  their  property ;  from  such  men  a 
statesman  on  the  throne  might  have  made  for  himself  supporters.  But  Maximilian 
was  no  statesman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  any  more  than  he  was  a  real  general, 
though  he  had  conducted  so  many  wars.  He  was  engaged  for  nearly  forty  years 
without  interruption  in  wars  with  France,  his  own  Low  Countries,  with  Liege, 
Utrecht  and  Guelders,  with  Hungary,  Switzerland,  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  with 
the  Turks,  the  Bohemians,  the  Milanese,  the  Venetians,  the  Frisians.  He  was  not  a 
great  general,  but  a  gallant  soldier,  a  knight  brave  to  foolhardiness,  a  man  of  whose 
chivalrous  spirit  his  very  allies  took  advantage.  He  had  not  the  statesmanlike  wis- 
dom which  can  turn  to  good  account  existing  means,  the  statesmanlike  calculation 
and  prudence,  the  perseverance  and  constancy  befitting  one  who,  under  his  circum- 
stances, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  which  were  indispensable  both  for 
foreign  and  home  affairs.  In  his  struggle  with  France,  Maximilian  was  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  France  was  under  a  king  whose  will  all  obeyed,  while  he,  as  head  of 
the  empire,  had  under  him  princes  and  cities  who  obeyed  him  either  not  at  all,  or 
slowly,  or  by  halves,  or  unwillingly,  where  services  to  the  empire  were  concerned. 
In  France  the  power  of  the  monarchy  had  become  absolute ;  the  king  was  an  unlim- 
ited monarch,  one  will  conmianded,  by  it  all  moved  and  stirred  and  acted  in  unison. 
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Against  such  an  opponent  Maximilian^  an  emperor  restricted  in  every  respect  by  tiia 
constitution  of  the  empire  such  as  it  had  become^  could  not  but  have  a  very  difBcult 
position^  and  it  required  eminent  personal  qualities  to  enable  him  to  parry  the  thrusts 
which  the  absolute  ruler  of  France  delivered. 

It  was  now  the  period  in  which  the  strife  began,  not  between  the  German  and 
Romanic  nations,  but  between  two  ruling  families,  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  house 
of  France. 

Internally,  Germany  had  no  fixed  system  of  law.  On  the  one  side  were  the  violent 
struggles  of  the  princes  to  extend  their  sovereignty  over  the  imperial  cities  which  lay 
within  or  near  their  territories,  the  occasion  of  bloody  wars,  as  had  been  previously 
the  case  when  the  citizens  bravely  defended  their  independence.  Rheinfelden,  SchaflT- 
hausen,  Basel,  Esslingen,  Donauworth  and  others  liad  in  earlier  times  successfully, 
sword  in  hand,  defended  their  rights  against  princely  violence,  and  now  also  many, 
but  not  all,  succeeded  in  parrying  the  attacks  of  the  princes.  Even  Ratisbon,  the 
powerful  free  city  of  the  empire,  was,  after  a  long  contest,  taken  by  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  made  a  Bavarian  provincial  city.  On  the  other  side,  open  violence, 
which  the  nobles  named  the  "  Right  of  Feud,"  again  awoke.  The  higher  aristocracy, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  already  were  causing  enough  of  confusion  by  their  love  for 
feuds,  and  enough  distress  by  these  feuds,  when  there  was  added  as  a  plague  destruc- 
tive of  trade  and  intercourse,  and  especially  ruinous  to  the  class  of  peasantry,  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  smaller  nobles  now  began  to  live  by  robbery.  Only  where  the 
Swabian  League  could  reach  with  its  sword  did  order  and  security  prevail,  especially 
in  Wiirtemberg,  where  Count  Eberhard  with  the  Beard  I'eigned. 

The  Swabian  League  owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  this  noble  prince.  To 
enforce  general  peace  many  had  urged  a  general,  perpetual  union  on  Frederick  III. 
He  had  declared  at  Ulm  in  1466  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  peace  throughout 
the  whole  qmpire ;  the  attempt  must  be  carried  out  to  completion  in  some  one  pro- 
vince. By  this  he  alluded  to  Count  Eberhard  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  had  enforced 
peace  in  his  territories,  and  to  Swabia,  where,  more  stringently  than  elsewhere,  union 
had  established  peace  and  order.  Such  a  league  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Swabia  with 
a  general  military  levy  of  the  league  for  the  maintenance  of  order  pleased  the  old 
emperor  when  it  was  suggested,  because  it  opened  a  prospect  of  having  in  this  general 
levy  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Swabian  League  a  convenient  instrument  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  military  power  of  the  Swabian  League 
proved  itself  afterwards  to  be  a  power  close  at  hand  and  easily  moved,  a  small  stand- 
ing army. 

In  February,  1488,  after  some  resistance  finally  overcome,  the  Swabian  League 
was  formed  and  reduced  to  writing  at  Esslingen.  The  classes  who  had  objected  were 
threatened  with  loss  of  their  privileges  if  they  did  not  join  the  league.  Swabia  at 
that  period  was  the  district  of  the  empire  in  which  all  the  imperial  cities  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  emperor  alone.  Commanders  and  councillors  were  appointed 
at  the  diet  of  Esslingen,  a  scheme  for  all  classes  propounded,  and  a  more  bindii^ 
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constitution  arranged.  Many  German  princes  whose  lands  lay  outside  of  Swabia 
sought  and  obtained  admission  into  the  league,  which,  however,  still  retained  the 
name  of  the  Swabian  League. 

At  once  after  the  formation  of  the  league  some  members  proposed  to  attack  Duke 
George  of  Bavaria  '^because  he  did  not  cease  to  reduce  under  his  sovereignty  classes 
which  stood  immediately  under  the  empire."  The  old  emperor  claimed  that  the  duke 
had  shown  contempt  for  the  imperial  authority.  Yet  Frederick  only  asked  the  moral 
influence  of  the  league  to  arrange  peace.  This  moral  influence  was  even  at  first  great 
enough  to  suffice  for  this  end  in  1489.  In  this  year  Maximilian,  as  king  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  Austrian  territories  which  his  father  had  granted  him,  entered  the  Swabian 
League.  The  Order  of  Knights  in  the  Craichgau  and  Mortenau  did  so  in  1491.  *  The 
latter  declared  they  were  free  Swabians,  and  would  maintain  themselves  as  such. 
The  Elector-Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine  had  betrayed  a  desire,  and  made  preparations, 
to  bring  these  immediate  nobles  under  his  sovereignty.  They  were  protected  by  the 
shield  of  the  Swabian  League,  which  summoned  its  levies  against  the  elector.  Ratis- 
bon,  too,  received  her  freedom  as  an  imperial  city  by  the  arms  of  the  league,  which 
marched  against  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria.  While  the  Swabian  League  was  thus 
active,  the  robber-knights  on  the  Middle  Rhine  seized  the  opportunity  to  rob  and 
plunder.  The  result  was  that  the  Swabian  League  was,  in  1494,  extended  in  order 
to  restore  order.  • 

When  the  emperor  Maximilian  demanded  forces  "  against  France  as  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  and  against  the  Turks  as  enemies  of  Christendom,"  the  estates  of  the 
empire  demanded  previously  "  restoration  of  peace,  law,  and  order  in  the  empire,"  an 
imperial  law  establishing  a  peace,  and  an  imperial  tribunal  of  law. 

The  natural  disposition  of  Max,  who  was  through  and  through  a  knight,  was  not 
averse  to  these  feud-loving,  feud-exercising  knights ;  even  to  violators  of  the  public 
peace  he  betrayed  no  ill-will,  provided  they  were  "  good  swords."  It  was  therefore  a 
difficult  task  to  induce  Max  to  pass  an  imperial  law  for  a  general  peace  and  to  guar- 
antee the  maintenance  thereof  to  the  Swabian  League,  which  already  embraced  all 
South  and  Central  Germany.  Count  Hugh  of  Werdenberg,  the  last  chancellor  of 
Frederick  III.,  had  difficulty  in  making  Max  join  the  Swabian  League,  as  he  was  by 
nature  and  habit  a  knight  more  than  a  statesman. 

By  this  law  of  the  empire,  passed  at  the  diet  of  Worms  on  the  7th  of  August,  1495, 
the  right  of  feud  within  the  empire  was  abolished  universally  and  unreservedly  for- 
ever. The  measure  was  carried  by  the  representatives  of  the  cities  in  the  diet,  and 
by  the  great  Count  of  Wnrtemberg  Eberhard  of  the  Beard.  There  was  more  in  the 
proposal  than  met  the  eye,  and  a  presentiment  of  its  importance  was  felt  by  Maxi- 
milian himself.  Not  merely  his  sympathies  as  a  knight  for  knightly  deeds  and  life 
led  him  to  oppose  the  demands  of  the  estates,  but  a  presentiment  rather  than  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  scheme  propounded  by  the  estates  of  the  empire. 

The  establishment  of  peace  under  the  protection  of  the  great  Swabian  League, 
with  the  addition  of  an  imperial  tribunal,  made  a  thorough  alteration  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  and  the  emperor  feared  a  diminution  of  his  power  thereby.  The  two  Book 
which  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  Maximilian,  the  knightly  soxd  of  the  Middle  Ages  And 
the  soul  that  turned  to  the  dawn  of  the  Newer  Age,  were  at  strife,  and  his  surround- 
ings naturally  preferred  the  romance  of  knightly  feud-right  to  the  prose  of  the  trading 
and  commercial  burghers. 

Henceforth  all  disputes  between  immediate  members  of  the  empire  must  be  brought 
before  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice  for  decision  in  due  course  of  law.  A  court  of 
appeal  was  instituted  for  mediate  members.  The  imperial  chamber  consisted  of  a 
president  nominated  by  the  emperor  from  the  higher  estates  and  of  sixty  coundllont 
elected  by  the  princes  and  cities ;  it  was  therefore  in  reality  more  an  institution  of 
the  estates  of  the  empire  than  one  by  the  emperor.  Moreover,  the  imperial  chamber 
was  not  to  follow  the  emperor  in  his  changes  of  residence,  but  to  have  one  permanent 
seat.  This  seat  at  first  was  Frankfort ;  in  1530  it  was  transferred  to  Speyer,  and  in 
1693  to  Wetzlar.  To  this  imperial  chamber  belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  sentence 
of  outlawry  in  the  emperor's  name  '^  without  the  emperor's  participation";  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  however,  was  left  to  the  diet.  To  defray  the  pay  of  the  judges, 
to  pay  hired  troops  for  war  against  foreign  enemies,  the  '^  Common  Penny" — a  general 
tax  throughout  the  empire — ^was  established,  and  the  expenditure  of  this  tax  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  annual  diets. 

The  ^change  thus  efiected  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  is  plain.  The  empire 
would  not  now  suffer  by  an  eipperor  being  absent  in  his  hereditary  domains ;  the 
above-named  institutions  supplied  his  place ;  they  formed  a  standing  senate,  always 
present  for  all  affairs  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Hitherto  the  emperor  in  person 
had  alone  exercised  the  supreme  jurisdiction  and  administration ;  these  two  functions 
of  state  were  now  entrusted  to  constitutional  authorities  elected  by  the  emperor  and 
the  estates  conjointly;  only  the  president  was  an  imperial  dignitary.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  monarchy  where  the  governed  had  between  them  and  the  head  of  the 
empire  an  interposed  body  of  constitutional  officers  exercising  supreme  jurisdiction 
and  administration.  The  Idea  of  a  United  Germany  was  contained  in  these  arrange- 
ments and  enactments.  They  were  not,  however,  at  once  generally  carried  out  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  the  two  loyal  and  patriotic  princes,  the  Elector  Berthold  of 
Mainz  and  Eberhard  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  had  induced  Max  to  make  these  arrange- 
ments. Most  of  the  nobles  thought  their  old  liberties  were  endangered,  and  yet  it 
was  only  the  license  of  feud  which  was  restrained.  Many  knights,  especially  in  Fran- 
conia,  showed  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  imperial  chamber,  and  wherever  the 
sword  of  the  Swabian  League  did  not  reach,  the  old  lawless  rule  of  force  continued ; 
even  the  general  tax  was  not  universally  accepted,  and  remained  in  many  places  a  mere 
law  on  paper.  When  Berthold  of  Mainz  and  Eberhard  of  Wiirtemberg  had  convinced 
Maximilian  of  the  necessity  of  the  law  and  the  institutions  it  entailed,  the  emperor 
had  personally  worked  at  the  proposal  of  law  for  several  days  firom  morning  to  night. 
But  when  the  new  constitution  thus  established  in  the  empire  was  in  working  order^ 
its  disadvantages  came  more  prominently  forward ;  the  emperor  Max  thenceforward 
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looked  more  to  his  Austrian  domains  than  to  the  empire^  more  to  his  own  interests 
than  to  those  of  the  German  nation.  This  evil  was  aggravated  under  his  successors, 
as  the  emperor  was  without  interruption  elected  from  the  house  of  Austria. 

Many  expressions  are  extant  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Maximilian  had  a  dark  pre- 
sentiment that  a  New  Age  was  come  to  the  birth,  in  which  all  would  be  difierent  in 
the  empire.  It  is  indisputable  that  Max,  at  first  aristocratic,  then  democratic,  ended 
in  caring  for  nothing  but  his  own  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Here,  when  the  days  of  chivalry  end,  we  must  mention  an  institution  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  found  its  limitation  and  soon  its  end  under  Maximilian's  rule : 
the  so-called  Secret  Tribunal,  or  "  Holy  Vehme." 

This  court  was  not,  as  represented  in  romances  and  dramas,  a  court  held  by  night 
in  darkness  or  in  subterranean  vaults,  but  under  the  open  sky,  on  the  place  where 
four  roads  met,  at  the  accustomed  well-known  '^  Malstatten,"  that  is,  places  of  judg- 
ment, under  an  oak,  a  linden,  or  a  pear-tree,  or  other  noble  tree,  according  to  primitive 
German  fashion  ]  in  other  respects,  too,  it  was  a  relic  of  old  German  jurisprudence  in 
a  changed  form.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  old  tribal  dukedom  of  Saxony,  the  ducal 
rights  over  Westphalia  and  Engern  were  granted  to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  ;  as 
thus  the  duke  of  Westphalia  was  a  spiritual  person,  he  could  not,  according  to  the 
views  then  prevailing,  confer  criminal  jurisdiction  involving  sentence  of  death ;  the 
judges,  therefore,  in  such  cases  had  to  receive  their  authority  directly  from  the  head 
of  the  empire.  Long  after  the  ancient  free-tribunals  had  vanished  from  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  there  remained  in  Westphalia,  alongside  of  the  provincial  upper 
or  lower  tribunals,  many  Free-courts,  or  courts  for  freemen.  In  the  extreme  South 
of  Germany,  in  Upper  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  and  here  in  the  Northwest,  free- 
men  were  still  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  and  in  both  places  these  Free-courts 
were  nothing  but  a  survival  of  the  old  courts  which  had  existed  under  Charles  the 
Great.  As  in  those  days,  so  still,  the  president  was  called  the  Freigrafj  a  Free-count, 
his  associates  the  Freischoffen.  These  Free-courts,  therefore,  were  courts  dependent 
immediately  on  the  empire.  The  name  Vehme  first  appears  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  terrible  lawless  days  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  they  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  public  civil  tribunals  and  to  have  become 
secret  criminal  courts.  At  the  period  named,  when  all  order  and  law  was  neglected, 
when  rude  violence,  robbery  and  murder  ruled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  original 
Free-courts  transformed  themselves  into  the  secret  tribunals.  As  the  Free-courts, 
even  more  than  the  provincial  courts,  could  not  stem  publicly  the  cruel  lawlessness 
of  the  time,  the  better  Free-courts  and  Free-schofTen  sought  in  secrecy  some  protec- 
tion for  their  jurisdiction  against  those  who  displayed  contempt  of  a  summons  before 
the  Free-courts  and  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Against  such  the  Westphalian 
Free-courts  pronounced  sentence  in  secret,  and  saw  that  it  was  executed.  Whoever 
appeared  to  the  summons  of  a  Free-court  was  publicly  tried,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  in  sight  of  all  men.  Only  in  cases  of  contempt  did  the  Free-courts  hold  a 
secret  sitting,  a  ^' Still -court,"  and  pronounce  a  secret  sentence  {Heindiche  Achi). 
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This  was  done  in  the  same  place  where  the  public  fflttings  were  held.  Only  in  cases 
of  senteace  of  death  were  all  who  were  not  Free-schoffen  ordered  to  witbdraw  at 
the  moment  when  the  Free-court  changed  itself  into  the  secret-court.  Sentence  of 
outlawry  was  then  pronounced  in  secret  upon  those  who  had  not  appeared  after 
a  third  summons. 


By  the  following  means  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  Vehme  was  assured, 
and  herein  consisted  its  terrible  character.  When  a  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  public  and  open  Free-courts,  there  were  present  persons  who  executed 
the  sentence  by  hanging  the  criminal  to  the  nearest  tree  by  a  withy  or  noose  of  osier ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  who  treated  the  summons  with  contempt  and  were  con* 
demned  in  a  secret  sitting,  such  a  course  could  not  be  followed.     The  secret  tribunal 
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could  impose  the  duty  of  executing  its  sentence  on  any  of  the  Free-schoffen ;  the 
parties  pronounced  in  contempt,  that  is,  outlaws,  did  not  immediately  receive  notice 
of  the  secret  sentence  upon  them ;  the  executioners  attacked  them  while  they  had  no 
suspicion,  and  everywhere  in  Germany  assistants  were  forthcoming.  For  a  net-work 
of  Vehmic  tribunals  extended  from  their  original  seat  in  Westphalia  in  all  directions ; 
the  whole  empire  was  divided  into  Free-counties,  these  again  into  Free-seats.  A 
Schofie  or  Knowing-one  could  only  be  created  in  Westphalia;  any  one  from  any 
other  district  who  wished  to  become  one  of  the  Knowing  must  report  himself  to 
Westphalia,  and  every  freeman  of  good  repute  was  then  accepted.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  Free-schoffen  in  the 
empire,  from  the  *^  Red  Earth  "  of  Westphalia  to  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Austria.  The 
Vehme  thus  had  a  security  for  the  execution  of  its  sentences  in  a  host  of  numerous 
strictly- bound  executioners,  whose  oaths  obliged  them  '^at  the  first  signal  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  in  all  silence  against  the  unprepared  criminals  ever3rwhere  in  the 
empire." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  have  been  decried  as  being  ^^  accusa- 
torial.'^  But  the  great  jurist  of  our  day,  Wachter,  has  clearly  shown  that  these  pro- 
ceedings in  their  simplicity,  in  the  form  and  contents  of  their  sentences,  approach 
closely  to  the  proceedings  of  a  jury.  These  tribunals  did  not  decide  according  to 
Roman  law,  but  by  old  customary  law,  by  proofs  propounded  and  witnesses  sworn. 
Only  when  there  was  a  failure  of  justice  before  an  ordinary  tribunal  in  the  case  of 
some  person  or  thing,  did  the  Vehme  take  up  the  charge.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  times  of  universal  lawlessness,  they  did  good  service,  and 
many  evil-doers  whom  the  ordinary  courts  could  not  reach,  found  their  reward  in  the 
rope  or  dagger  of  the  Vehme.  Later  they  degenerated  into  tyranny,  and  an  institu- 
tion which  had  so  long  acted  with  strict  impartiality,  and  had  been  a  blessing  in 
times  of  disorder,  became  a  plague  and  the  instrument  of  bad  men. 

The  grant  of  Charles  IV.  of  judicial  powers  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
not  only  to  the  princes  and  municipal  authorities,  but  specially  to  the  Free-courts 
and  Free-schoffen  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals,  thus  officially  recognizing  them  as  tri- 
bunals of  the  empire,  raised  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Vehme  to  its  highest  point. 
This  led  to  its  decay ;  particular  Free-schoffen  misused  their  authority  to  perpetrate 
^^  crying  judicial  murders."  If  three  Free-schoffen  caught  a  criminal  red-handed, 
they  had  the  right  to  hang  him  without  more  ado,  without  being  empowered  by  a 
court  held  under  a  Free-count  or  a  "  Lord  of  a  Free-seat."  This  exaggerated  extension 
of  power  led  to  violence.  But  not  only  individual  Free-schoffen  but  the  Vehmic  tri- 
bunal itself  henceforth  incurred  much  blame.  ^  The  Schofien  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding over  the  municipal  tribunals.  The  noWity  was  then  most  numerous  among 
the  members  of  the  Vehmic  courts,  and  family  connections  procured  for  a  noble  easy 
admission  among  the  Schoffen.  During  the  struggle  between  the  princes  and  cities 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  nobles  distrusted  the  municipal  courts, 
which,  although  by  far  the  best,  yet  had  some  defects,  and  sought  for  justice  before 
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the  Free-courts^  where  the  cities  were  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Free-coorts  gradually 
degenerated  by  the  conduct  of  many  unscrupulous  Free-counts^  who,  from  greed, 
abandoned  the  old  principle  by  which  only  freemen  of  good  repute  were  eligible  as 
Schoffen,  and  accepted  as  such  serfs;  or  even  villeins^  men  of  ill-fame  and  bad  con- 
duct. The  tribunals  thus  became  a  curse ;  princes  and  cities  allied  together  to  sup- 
press them  ;  the  city  of  Augsburg  forbade  her  citizens^  under  pain  of  drowning,  from 
appealing  to  the  Westphalian  courts ;  the  city  of  Strasburg,  in  1472,  sewed  up  two 
Vehmic  emissaries  in  a  sack  and  drowned  them  in  the  Rhine.  Elsewhere  the  Vebmic 
messengers  were  hung  without  trial.  Maximilian  imposed  many  restrictions  on  the 
Free-courts,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  survived  only  in  Westphalia  subordi- 
nate to  the  usual  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  their  activity 
was  confined  to  petty  offences,  and  they  died  away  as  mere  courts  of  censure  among 
the  peasants. 

Together  with  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  arose  the  Imperial  Executive, 
which  had  its  seat  in  the  free  city  of  Esslingen  on  the  Neckar.  To  further  assure 
peace  and  order,  and  to  give  the  empire  a  firmer  form,  it  was  divided  into  circles,  at 
first  six,  aflerwards  ten  in  number.  Oyer  each  circle  a  president  with  some  council- 
lors were  appointed. 

But  it  was  a  slow,  dragging  business.  The  body  of  the  empire  remained  a  mass 
hard  to  move,  composed  of  motley  unequal  parts,  on  which  the  ardor  of  Maximilian's 
youth  and  manhood  wore  itself  out  without  his  succeeding  in  producing  real  activity. 
His  darling  thought  from  youth  upward  had  been  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe ; 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  able  to  do  nothing  to  carry  it  out.  The  condition  of 
the  empire  hampered  him  on  every  side,  the  lukewarmness  and  selfishness  of  the 
estates.  He  had  the  will  to  raise  up  the  imperial  power,  but  all  his  labor  and  toil 
resulted  in  little.  He  undertook  much,  succeeded  in  little,  and  even  when  he  was 
successful  the  results  were  unimportant.  The  chief  occurrences  of  his  reign  were  not 
due  to  him,  although  they  proceeded  from  a  spirit  to  which  he  was  no  stranger,  and 
which  he  favored.  But  the  matrimonial  good  luck  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  with 
him  greater  than  with  any  other  of  his  house. 

He  reunited  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  empire  by  his  own  marriage.  Duke  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza  acknowledged  him  as  his  feudal  superior,  and  Max  married  the  duke's 
niece  Bianca  Maria,  who  brought  him  two  hundred  thousand  ducats.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  who  had  raised  himself  from  being  a  peasant  to 
be  general,  son-in-law,  and  successor  of  Duke  Philip  Maria  Visconti.  Frederick  III., 
the  father  of  Max,  was  too  aristocratic  to  acknowledge  the  marriage.  She  was  a 
high-spirited  woman,  had  married  Max  for  political  reasons,  and  died  from  vexation 
early  and  childless.  Max  saw  his  son  Philip  united  to  the  Spanish  Infanta  Joanna, 
and  a  brilliant  prospect  thus  opened  for  his  house  on  the  crown  of  Spain.  Three 
deaths  in  quick  succession  in  the  Spanish  royal  family  soon  brought  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Philip  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth  in  1606,  but  his  own  son  Charles 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Castile. 
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The  SwiiBs  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice^  and 
declined  the  emperor's  request  to  join  the  Swabian  League. 

Since  the  Burgundian  war  the  Swiss  had  nearly  come  to  a  civil  war  through  dis- 
sension respecting  the  admission  of  Freiburg  and  Solothum.  A  highly -respected  but 
simple  countryman,  who  for  some  years  had  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  devoted  to  pious 
contemplation,  Nicolas  von  der  Flue,  composed  the  contending  parties  and  procured 
the  admission  of  the  two  cities.  The  Swiss,  in  the  struggle  between  the  emperor  and 
France,  had  allied  themselves  with  the  latter.  French  craft  wished  to  have  a  road 
into  Gtermany  through  Switzerland,  and  knew  how  to  beguile  the  Confederates. 
Max  ordered  them  to  withdraw  from  their  alliance  with  France.  He  had  another 
reason  too.  Max  and  the  French  king  were  rivals  for  Italy.  The  French  desired  to 
acquire  Naples ;  Max  wished  for  all  Italy.  At  a  diet  at  Lindau  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, in  1496,  Max  endeavored  to  bring  the  Confederates  back  to  close  union  with 
the  empire  ;  but  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  nobles  who  surrounded  the  still-aristo- 
cratic emperor.  The  republicans  of  Switzerland  were  hated  by  the  noble  classes,  and 
from  the  occupation  which  they  mostly  followed,  that  of  herdsmen,  they  were  nick- 
named by  the  aristocratic  Germans  "  Cow-drivers "  and  "  Cow-faces."  The  nobles 
were  resolved  not  to  let  the  spirit  of  republican  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  Con- 
federation cross  the  Rhine.  Beyond  the  Lake  of  Constance  the  citizens  and  country- 
folk were  jealous  of  the  free  Swiss.  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  caUed  the  Swiss  '^  base,  godless  boors  and  rebels."  He  wished  to 
subdue  them  by  the  arms  of  the  Swabian  League,  and  Iience  the  war  against  them  is 
called  the  Swabian  War.  Max  had  raised  a  well-disciplined  body  of  infantry  under 
his  general  the  knight  George  Frondsberg ;  it  consisted  of  the  famous  Lanzknechts. 
These  Lanzknechts,  so  named  from  their  lances  eighteen  feet  long  with  an  iron  head, 
were  mostly  stout  peasants  from  Swabia  whom  Frondsberg  had  practised  in  the  use 
of  arms.  He  is  called  the  ^'  Father  of  the  German  Lanzkfiechts."  They  remained 
soldiers  for  life.  War  was  their  profession.  They  served  in  all  wars,  and  were  bound 
to  serve  for  pay  within  and  without  the  realm. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Swabian  war  was  caused  by  some  disputed  jurisdictions 
between  Austria  and  the  Grisons,  with  whom  the  Swiss  were  in  alliance.  As  the 
Grisons  perceived  that  the  Austrian  councillors  relied  on  the  Swabian  League,  and 
were  preparing  to  mvade  them,  they  took  the  initiative  by  occupying  the  Munster- 
thal,  and  called  on  the  Swiss  for  aid.  At  the  diet  of  Constance  the  Swabian  League 
had  made  its  military  arrangements ;  a  levy  was  proclaimed  for  troops  from  Austria 
and  some  countries  not  included  in  the  league.  The  cities  of  Rotweil  and  Basel  were 
allowed  to  remain  neutral ;  so  were  the  counts  of  Salz  on  account  of  their  citizenship 
in  Zurich.  The  estates  of  Wurtemberg  were  specially  ready  with  their  contingent 
of  troops. 

These  estates  had  formally  deposed  their  duke  Eberhard  H.,  the  cousin  and  suc- 
cessor of  Eberhard  with  the  Beai'd,  because  he  had  not  observed  the  sworn  consti- 
tution of  the  country.     The  emperor  declared  the  action  of  the  exiled  prince  a 
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"  crime,"  that  he  "deaerved  to  he  punished  in  life  and  limb,"  and  described  the  pro- 
Tincial  estates  as  "  God-fearing  men." 

While  the  hiahopa  were  treating  for  an  armistice  between  Switzerland  and  the 
emperor,  the  war  became  general  without  any  previom  renunciation  of  the  armistice. 
A  Swiss  detachment  entered  the  Hegau,  another  marched  past  Rankweil,  enticed 
the  Swabian  troops  to  follow  as  far  as  Hart,  where  it  defeated  them.     The  advance 
of  the  Swiss  into  the  Hegau  gave  them  the  Forest  of  Bregenz  and  the  Walgau ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  peasantry  subject  to  the  nobility  there  were  infected  with  the 
Swiss  spirit.    At  Bruderholz,  near  Basel,  the  Swabian 
infantry  was  defeated.    At  Frastonz  (he  Swiss  gained 
a  complete  victory.     At  Ermatingen  a  detachment 
of  the  Swabian  leaguers  repulsed  a  corps  of  Swiss. 
This  success  so  increased  the  arrogance  of  theWctore 
that  the  captain  of  the  infantry,  Burkard  von  Randeck, 
threatened  to  "  make  such  a  burning  in  the  land  of  the 
Cow'drivers  that  God  on  his  rainbow  would  blink 
with  the  heat  and  smoke."    But  at  Schwaderloch, 
near  Constance,  the  Leaguers  were  again  defeated, 
and  the  Swiss  advanced  through  the  upper  countir 
as  far  as  Stuhlingen.    On  the  Malser  Haide  the  Lsnz- 
GKOROB  FBONDSBEuu.  knechts  sufierod  such  a  defeat  that,  in  their  rage^ 

tbey  put  to  death  their  hostages  from  the  Engadine. 
Finally  the  emperor  himself  came  with  his  troops  fivm  the  Netherlands,  and 
marched — twenty  thousand  strong,  with  a  great  train  of  artillery — from  Constance 
to  chastise  the  contemners  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  The  Swiss  bad  collected 
again  at  Schwaderloch.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Swabian  League,  after  the 
blows  tbey  bad  received,  had  "  no  desire  to  stake  their  fame  in  arms  against  peas- 
ants." The  Burgomaster  of  Zurich  had  previously  advised  the  emperor  "to  break 
off  bis  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  for  these  people  were  so  rude  that  tbey  did  not 
respect  the  king's  crown  itself."  But  the  emperor's  own  councillors  and  officere, 
who  had  hitherto  made  such  a  bad  business  of  the  war,  earnestly  aaked  "  why  he 
ventured  his  own  imperial  person  and  so  many  nobles  against  these  peasants  t " 

In  astonishment,  Max  replied,  "It  would  be  mean  to  fight  Swiss  with  Swiss,"  and 
retired  under  the  smoke  of  bis  guns. 

On  his  retreat  the  emperor  repented  of  not  having  attacked  the  peasants ;  be 
wished  to  turn  back,  but  they  meanwhile  had  received  reinforcements,  and  a  surprise 
was  no  longer  possible.  While  he  was  marching  from  Lindau,  and  occupying  the 
Swiss  in  this  direction,  his  high-marshal  Count  Henry  of  Fnrstenberg  ought  to  have 
advanced  into  Swiss  territory  on  the  other  side  with  the  contingents  of  the  Rhenish 
princes  and  cities.  He  was  encamped  near  Domach,  near  Basel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bois,  free  from  all  care.  "  It  cannot  snow  Swiss,"  be  said.  But  the  Swiss  were  close 
to  him.     From  Scliartenfluh,  a  rock  between  Domach  and  Gempen,  their  leaden 
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8aW)  with  joy  and  astonishment;  how  the  unperialists  in  their  camp  were  drinking^ 
dancing;  bathing  in  the  river.  The  peasants  knelt  in  prayer^  and;  by  a  hollow  way^ 
fell  on  the  camp  of  Fiirstenberg.  Three  thousand  of  their  enemies^  including  many 
knights  of  noble  families;  with  Count  Henry  of  Furstenberg  and  Count  William  of 
Bitsch;  were  slain. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  Swabian  war  into  which  the  emperor  was  led  by  the 
injustice  of  his  nobility ;  in  the  course  of  six  months  this  war,  in  which  the  nobles  had 
displayed  boundless  cruelty  against  unarmed  villagers;  and  thus  provoked  retaliation; 
had  swallowed  up  over  twenty  thousand  meu;  laid  in  ashes  two  thousand  viUageS; 
and  desolated  the  country  to  the  breadth  of  thirty  Grerman  miles. 

Wolves  prowled  about ;  orphan  children  wandered  in  the  meadowS;  as  the  imperial- 
ists had  slain  all  the  peasants  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

After  the  victory  of  Dornach  the  Swiss  remained  unattacked.  But  thenceforward 
a  permanent  separation  was  made  between  Swabia  and  Switzerland. 

The  emperor  was  weary  of  his  struggle  with  the  Swiss.  His  old  aristocratic  con- 
tempt for  the  bourgeoisie  had  changed  into  sincere  and  ardent  love  for  the  burghers 
and  their  mode  of  life ;  he  became  the  fnend  of  the  peasants.  His  personal  influence 
and  an  important  concession  made  to  the  Confederation  gained  the  Swiss ;  he  formally 
pronounced  the  Swiss  Confederacy  free  firom  all  tribunals  of  the  empire  and  imposts 
to  the  emperor ;  he  entertained  the  ambassadors  of  the  twelve  cantons  who  were 
invited  to  the  peace  negotiations  which  were  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Basel  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  presented  each  of  them  with  a  jacket  of  red  damask.  The 
aristocrats  in  bis  train  were  astonished  to  see  placed  at  the  emperor's  table  the  boors 
whom  he  and  they  had  so  long  despised  and  hated.  He  cared  little  for  thiS;  or  for 
the  dissatisfaction  with  which  they  regarded  his  favors  to  '^  his  dear  citizens"  of  Augs- 
burg and  elsewhere. 

The  emperor;  feeling  hungry  one  day  in  his  camp;  rode  up  to  a  sutler-girl.  His 
faithful  knight  John  of  Landau  ofiered  to  taste  the  food  for  the  emperor.  Max  only 
asked  where  the  wench  came  from.  On  her  reply  ^'  From  Augsburg;''  he  exclaimed, 
^'  No  need  of  a  taster  for  your  provisions ;  they  are  good  folks  in  Augsburg."  MaX; 
though  led  astray  in  his  earliest  years  by  his  birth;  his  education;  his  surroundings; 
was  soon  ennobled  in  heart  and  enlightened  in  mind  by  his  experiences;  and  his  innate 
and  instilled  prejudices  were  conquered  by  other  than  aristocratic  surroundings.  These 
other  were  men  of  learning  and  art;  men  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  those  of  the  nobility  who 
had  attained  to  broader  views  of  the  tunes  and  of  life.  Max  could  talk  well  because 
he  had  thought  and  learned  much;  had  heard  and  read  much;  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  chivalry;  science;  art;  all  that  embellished  or  cheered  life;  united  at  his  court.  He 
loved  to  have  men  of  art  and  learning  around  him;  and  rewarded  them  royally. 

The  Jesuits  only;  however  learned;  and  their  Roman  laW;  which  they  began  to 
preach  as  if  it  were  the  oracles  of  Qod;  he  hated  and  could  not  abide.  He  had  had  a 
lamentable  experience  of  these  professors  of  Roman  laW;  and  especially  of  the  judges. 
He  himself  showed  the  utmost  respect  for  the  law ;  whenever  he  rode  past  a  court 
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of  law  lie  saSuted  it,  sayings  '^  May  you  prosper^  Justice ! "  ^He  therefoFO  was  annoyed 
that  bis  officers  seldom  resembled  Mm  m  this  respect ;  the  estates  too  often  urged  him 
to  msike  better  appointments  to  the  supreme  court.  When  they  finally  proposed  to 
seek  otit  nine  men  who  were  God-fearing^  strictly  just,  and  inaccessible  to  evoTy  fonn 
of  corruption,  he  laughed  bitterly.  ^^  I  am  well  content,''  he  said,  ^^  if  you  find  nine 
such  men  ;  look  out  for  them  carefully  all  through  the  country."  He  himself  resumed 
a  practice  which  had  been  long  disused  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,  and  person- 
ally sat  in  judgment.  If  he  saw  any  one  timidly  standing  in  the  background  and  not 
bringing  his  case  forward,  he  kindly  called  him  to  approach,  and  encouraged  him. 

He  never  found  himself  so  much  at  ease  as  in  the  society  of  his  citizens.  He  was 
in  the  free  cities  joining  in  the  festivals  of  the  burghers ;  he  danced  at  their  dances, 
he  shot  at  their  shooting-matches,  and  when  he  had  gained  the  prize  for  cross-bow 
shooting, -he  immediately  offered  more  valuable  prizes.  He  loved  most  to  be  in  Augs- 
burg, and,  so  to  say,  made  this  free  city  his  residence,  from  which  circmnstance  the 
courtiers  of  the  French  king  called  him  the  ^'  Burgomaster  of  Augsburg."  But  King 
Lewis  reproved  the  mocker  with  the  words,  "  Simple  fellow !  believe  me  if  this  burgo- 
master lets  the  beUs  ring,  all  Germany  is  in  arms,  and  France  must  tremble." 

Although  the  emperor  and  empire  had  given  up  their  jurisdiction  over  Switzer- 
land, still,  this  was  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  a  separation  of  Switzerland  from 
the  empire.  Such  separation  did  not  take  place  till  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  later. 
The  Swiss  pronused  to  furnish  the  emperor  with  six  thousand  soldiers  for  his  Italian 
campaign.  The  rest  of  the  empire  undertook  to  supply  three  thousand  horse  and  nine 
thousand  foot  for  the  same  purpose.  Max,  with  joy,  announced  that  he  hoped  to 
reform  everything  in  Italy  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  holy  Roman  empire ;  when 
he  bad  done  so,  he  would  commit  the  empire  to  a  vicar  and  without  delay  march 
against  the  Turks.  But  the  Swiss  and  the  princes  were  slow  in  fulfilling  their 
pledges ;  Max  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  their  contingents,  but  began 
with  his  own  forces  the  expedition  to  Italy.  It  came  to  a  speedy  end ;  the  Venetians 
drove  him  back.  He  was  compelled  to  make  a  three-years  truce  with  Venice.  Itafy 
was  now  the  theatre  of  European  politics.  Many  claims,  many  attempts  at  conquest 
were  made  on  Milan  or  Naples,  on  Venice  or  Italy  in  general.  Now  the  emperor  and 
France  were  allies,  now  they  were  at  war.  Treaties,  breaches  of  treaties,  friend- 
ship, hostility,  change  of  alliances  as  soon  as  an  alliance  was  made,  perfidy  of  pope, 
emperor,  and  king  to  each  other-^these  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eight- 
years  war  in  Italy.  Not  one  of  those  who  did  not  keep  their  &ith  reaped  the  fiiiit 
they  hoped  for.  Although  the  policy  of  Maximilian  was  faithless  enough,  he  yet  was 
the  least  faithless. 

While  he  was  involved  in  this  Italian  war  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  he  determined  to  unite  both  realms  to  his  house  by  inter- 
marriage. He  did  not  survive  to  see  the  actual  marriage  of  his  grandson  Ferdinand 
with  Anne  the  heiress  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  took  place  in  1521,  but  be 
witnessed  the  betrothal ;  he  saw  his  oldest  grandchild  Charles  on  the  throne  of  Castile, 
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with  claims  on  Milan  and  Naples,  with  the  succession  to  Arragon  and  Navarre  assured 
to  him ;  he  saw  on  the  head  of  tiiis  grandson  the  three  crowns  of  Castile,  Arragon, 
and  Navarre ;  saw  him  hear  of  Austria,  lord  of  the  Netherlands,  possessor  of  a  new 
wmid  beyond  the  ocean,  where  the  discoveries  of  each  year  disclosed  new  realms  and 
new  riches.  He  had  himself  acquired  the  Tyrol  and  the  other  possessions  of  the 
childless  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria. 

It  was  under  this  emperor  that  the  house  of  Hapsburg  began  to  reach  its  highest 
point.  He  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Bohemian -Hungarian  kingdom  and  of  the 
great  Spanish  kingdom.  Henceforth  it  was  the  house  of  Austria  which  was  pre- 
dominant in  Germany,  because  it  touched,  cut,  or  enclosed  every  province  thereof 

He  saw  an  immense  future  opening  for  his  house.  As  the  new  world  of  America 
disclosed  itself  beyond  the  ocean,  he  already  saw  with  prophetic  eye  a  new  world  aris- 
ing on  German  soil.  Although  he  did  not  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  darling  wish — the 
Turkish  war — ^yet  he  had  much  to  console  him.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was  directed, 
not  against  the  Turks,  but  the  Pope ;  a  general  attack  on  the  degenerate  Papacy 
was  in  preparation.  Martin  Luther  had  scarcely  appeared  at  Wittenberg  when  the 
emperor  Max  was  the  first  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  political  and  religious 
importance  of  the  event,  an  understanding  not  possessed  at  the  time  by  Luther  himself. 
Max  wrote  to  the  Elector  FredericL  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  who  himself  had  not  such 
clear  views,  the  remarkable  warning  to  take  good  care  of  this  monk ;  ^^  we  may  one 
day  use  him  against  Rome."  Nay,  Max  for  a  moment  entertained  the  notion  of  becom- 
ing Pope  himself,  of  uniting  the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in  his  own 
person. 

Such  an  idea  proves  clearly  that  Max,  with  all  his  presentiments  of  a  New  Time^ 
did  not  comprehend  the  true  spirit  which  was  working  for  the  freedom  of  conscience 
in  the  German  people,  in  its  best  speakers,  in  the  new  engines  of  science  and  the 
press.  Such  a  union  of  the  supreme  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  one  person  could 
not  suit  the  current  of  free  thought,  while  in  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  Papacy,  who 
still  formed  a  majority  of  the  German  people,  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Roman  Church 
were  powers  still  too  deeply  rooted. 

It  is  glory  enough  to  Max,  ^^  the  last  knight  on  the  German  imperial  throne,"  that 
be  saw  so  far  into  the  future.  The  new  light  of  reawakened  science  was  shining,  the 
flashes  of  the  modem  spirit  were  gleaming  around  him,  when  he  held  his  last  diet  at 
Augsburg.  Xt  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  August,  1518.  Already  the  bravest  cham- 
pion for  the  liberation  of  the  German  nation  from  spiritual  and  temporal  oppression, 
the  fiery  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  had  prepared  a  written  address  to  the  princes  and  cities 
of  Germany  assembled  at  Augsburg.  Hutten,  who  was  personally  present  at  the  diet, 
therein  stated :  ^'  The  Turk  we  have  most  to  fear  must  be  looked  for  in  Italy ;  all 
Christendom  must  unite  to  put  down  the  Italian  Turk."  To  this  diet  Luther  also  had 
been  summoned  to  answer  to  the  Roman  envoy  Cardinal  Cajetan.  Two  days  before 
Luther  came  to  Augsburg ;  Max  rode  out  from  the  city  to  Ehrenberg  to  amuse  him- 
self with  hawking.     He  knew  that  the  bold  Augustinian  monk  of  Wittenberg,  the 
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learned,  truth-loving  uQiversity  professor,  Luther,  who,  hy  writing  and  orally,  had 
spoken  with  such  power  to  the  Qennaii  people,  had  beeo  dedared  a  heretic  at  Rome 
even  before  the  aununona  to  Augsburg — ^that  ia,  even  before  he  was  allowed  to  answer 
for  himself.     Max  sagaciously  withrew  from  this  Romish  farce.    We  may,  however, 
be  certain  that  from  policy  as  well  as  from  the  favor  which  Luther  had  gaiDed,  he 
took  good  care  that  he  was  allowed  to  quit  Augsburg  in  safety.    It  was  the  "Bur;go- 
master  of  Augsburg"  in  the  imperial  robe  who  gave 
the  hint  to  the  Burgomaster  of  the  city,  and  opened 
for  the  reformer  Luther  the  secret  gate  in  the  city- 
wall  by  which  he  escaped  when  danger  threatened. 

When  the  ^mperor  had  ridden  out  on  bis  hawking 
expedition,  and  had  come  to  the  lists  on  the  Lechfeld, 
he  said  aloud  so  that  all  his  train  could  hear,  ^'Xow 
God  bless  thee,  dear  Augsburg,  and  all  good  citizens 
within  thee.  We  have  had  many  happy  days  in  thee. 
Now  we  shall  see  thee  no  more."  Thoughts  of  death 
had  occupied  faim  for  six  years.  Three  years  before  be 
HAXDULiAD.  '^SM  buildiog  at  the  castle  of  Inaspruck  ;  the  buiidcn 

made  mistakes.  "Matthew,''  said  he  to  his  chamber- 
lain, "I  do  not  like  what  they  are  doing.  I  will  build  me  a  better  house."  He 
secretly  sent  word  to  a  joiner,  had  an  oaken  cofBn  inade,  provided  grave- clothes, 
and  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  chest  of  which  he  always  kept  the  key,  and  which 
chest  he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  journeys.  His  courtiers  conjectured  that  it  con- 
tained a  precious  treasure  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels.  He  now  took  this  chest  with 
him  fivm  Augshm^  into  the  Tyrol,  which  he  so  often  and  so  loudly  praised,  and 
which  he  loved  so  welL 

Through  the  negligence  of  his  attendants,  some  debts  of  the  court  were  still  out- 
standing at  Innspmck  among  the  innkeepera.  They  would  not  give  shelter  to  bis 
horses  and  carriages,  but  left  them  standing  all  night  in  the  streets.  When  the 
emperor  learnt  this  in  the  morning,  he  took  it  so  to  heart  that  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
and,  in  spite  of  it,  refused  to  stay  another  moment  in  the  Tyrol.  He  crossed  the  Ion 
to  go  to  Austria.  The  fever  became  worse  at  Wels.  He  gave  his  hand  in  farewell 
to  his  weeping  servants.  "  Why  weep  ye  tbat  ye  see  a  mortal  man  die  t "  he  said, 
and  breathed  his  last  on  the  13th  of  January,  1619,  in  the  sixtieth  year  <^  his  age. 
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